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Sympathy  Misplaced 


For  foolish  deed  and  idle  word, 

For  weeping  over  tales  absurd, 

For  every  gay  deceiver  heard, 

O grant  me  ample  pardon,  Lord. 

An  editor  desired  to  know 

My  views  on  questions  of  the  day ; 

I went  as  far  as  I could  go, 

And  told  him  all  I had  to  say. 

He  then  dilated  on  the  good, 

His  paper  did  for  every  tribe  ; 

He  dwelt  on  human  brotherhood, 

And  lastly — got  me  to  subscribe, 

The  brassy  fellow  called  again, 

And  asked  me  for  a proof  of  Hell ; 

I gave  him  two  or  three  and  then — 

" I found  he  had  a book  to  sell. 

The  wind  was  whistling  more  and  more, 

The  shutters  shook  across  the  way, 

There  came  a knocking  at  my  door, 

And  up  I got  without  delay, 

A woman  held  a puny  child, 

And  weeping  kissed  her  darling  sweet; 
Although  the  night  was  raw  and  wild, 

The  landlord  threw  her  on  the  street! 

Her  husband  kind  was  dead  and  gone ; 

Her  clothes  were-  old — her  debts  were  new, 
Sire  borrowed  all — but  later  on 

I learned,  the  babe  was  borrowed,  too. 
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The  titled  rake  from  over  seas 
Who  seeks  an  heiress  hereabout, 

With  courtly  phrase  and  polished  ease 
Is  foul  within  and  fair  witout. 

The  biggest  game  allured  his  scent, 

But  filthy  lucre  kills  romance; 

The  hunting  season  came  and  went, 

And  nought  he  bagged — except  his  pants. 

My  fellowman  appeals  to  me 
When  pinched  with  want  or  drenched  with  rain ; 

He  wrought  upon  my  sympathy 
To  pay  his  passage  home  again. 

I felt  in  a pathetic  mood, 

And  presently  my  eyes  grew  dim : 

I saw  a chance  to  do  some  good, 

And  started  in  to  lecture  him, 

“A  bride  excels  the  dower  she  gets, 

Though  wealth  may  stream  in  golden  flood ; 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.’ 

A little  may  be  bought  and  sold, 

But — Bliss  to  Love  must  wedded  be” — 

I then  produced  a piece  of  gold — 

His  fare  to  Newport  by  the  sea. 

For  lavish  waste  of  sympathy, 

For  downright  inability, 

To  fathom  knavish  trickery, 

O Lord,  be  merciful  to  me. 

—Si. 


A Visit  and  Some  Surprises 

(A  True  Narrative.) 

THE  large  clock  over  the  entrance  of  the  May  rose  high 
school  was  striking  two  solemn  strokes  as  I began  to 
mount  the  long  ascent  of  marble  steps.  I had  arranged 
to  meet  a friend  of  mine,  a student  of  the  school,  and  with 
him  to  go  to  the  Polo  Grounds  in  order  to  witness  one  of 
the  games  of  the  much  heralded  Chicago  series.  Finding  that  the 
school  would  not  be  dismissed  for  a full  hour,  and  feeling  that  a 
long  wait  in  the  parlor  would  be  tedious,  I resolved  to  improve  the 
time  by  a visit  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  I entered  without 
the  slightest  misgiving.  The  stately  corridors,  which  daily  received 
a happy  throng  of  boisterous,  laughter-loving  youths,  seemed  to 
extend  a hearty  welcome  to  me. 

Scarcely  had  I entered,  however,  when  I beheld  a gray-haired, 
spectacled  lady  laboring  under  a heavy  load  of  books.  Hurrying 
towards  me,  she  said  in  the  most  peremptory  fashion : “Be  kind 
enough  to  carry  these  books  to  room  24.”  “Pardon  me,”  I answered, 
“I  am  a stranger  here,  but,”  I hastened  to  add,  “I  will  do  so  most 
willingly,  if  you  will  kindly  point  out  the  way  to  me.”  “Certainly,” 
she  replied.  As  I followed  up  some  seemingly  interminable  stair- 
cases, and  along  the  corridors,  puffing  under  the  weight  of  my 
burden,  some  reflections  about  virtue  being  its  own  reward  flitted 
across  my  mind.  At  length  I deposited  the  books  in  a small  library 
and  took  leave  as  graciously  as  I knew  how.  With  a certain  pleas- 
urable sense  of  self-satisfaction,  I re-entered  the  corridor. 

“Hurry  up  there ! you’re  late !”  a strident  voice  clamored  to  me. 
It  was  that  of  a professor  who  had  evidently  mistaken  me  for  one 
of  the  students.  I could  not  help  smiling  at  his  mistake,  but  judged 
it  sufficient  to  approach  him  in  order  to  disabuse  him,  and  persua- 
ded that  he  had  perceived  his  error,  I continued  my  way.  Indig- 
nant, he  rushed  at  me,  and,  seizing  me  rudely  by  the  shoulder,  ex- 
claimed : “What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  passing  by,  when  I order 
you  in?”  “Why,  I am  a stranger  here,”  I tried  to  explain.  “Rather 
a diplomatic  way  of  putting  it,”  he  persisted ; “you’ve  attended 
only  four  history  periods  this  entire  term !”  “I  assure  you,  Pro- 
fessor,” I pleaded,  “I  do  not  attend  and  never  have  attended  this 
school.”  You  may  imagine  the  uproarious  outbursts  of  laughter  on 
the  part  of  the  students  which  greeted  my  explanation.  The  pro- 
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fessor,  realizing  at  length  the  faux  pas  which  he  had  made,  excitedly 
made  a hasty  apology  and  allowed  me  to  proceed. 

But  my  adventures  were  not  to  terminate  here.  A large  empty 
music  room,  finely  decorated  offered  me  a hospitable  shelter.  To 
this  I retired  and  found  considerable  interest  and  recreation  in 
leisurely  surveying  the  portraits  of  the  great  masters.  I had  com- 
pleted my  tour  of  the  room  and  was  approaching  the  door,  when  a 
massive,  curly  haired,  black  bearded  instructor  hurriedly  rushing 
into  the  room,  collided  with  me.  “Ah!  excuse  me,”  he  explained, 
recovering  himself.  “I  forgot  mine  hat,”  and  flew  past  me.  A few 
moments  later  I heard  the  tread  of  hasty  footsteps  following  me, 
and  turning  saw  the  instructor,  now  greatly  excited,  his  face 
flaming  with  rage.  “Ha ! ha ! you  vos  too  late,”  he  shouted,  “for  vy 
you  do  dot?”  and  at  the  same  time  he  held  his  derby  up  with  one 
hand  and  pointed  at  it  with  the  other.  I observed  that  it  was 
crowned  with  three  tacks,  the  points  of  which  extended  upward. 
“Do  that?”  I replied,  “I  assure  you  I did  not  do  that.”  “Vot’s 
that?”  he  cried,  “you  didn’t  nail  mine  hat  to  der  piano?  You  can’t 
fool  me,  you  were  der  last  von  in  der  room.  To  the  principal  mit 
me  must  you  come !”  Then  hesitating  for  a moment,  and  no  doubt 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  uncertainties  and  delays  which  such  a 
procedure  might  entail,  with  a sudden  psychological  change  he 
shouted:  “But  no!  You  are  expelled!  Get  out!” 

Feeling  that  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  any  explanation,  and 
not  unwilling,  after  so  many  adventures  or  misadventures,  to  be  ex- 
pelled, I left  the  building.  My  friend  soon  joined  me  and  heartily 
enjoyed  the  recital  of  my  experiences  as  in  a merry  mood  we 
journeyed  together  to  the  Polo  grounds. 

Joseph  B.  Lynch,  ’13. 


Kindness 


Sow  thou  the  seeds  of  kindness  in  thy  heart, 
And  when  the  gentle  rains  of  God’s  pure  love 
Have  softly  fallen  on  them  and  the  sun 
Of  God’s  eternal  justice  hath  shone  down 
Upon  them  from  the  vault  of  heaven’s  blue — 
The  while  her  ethereal  denizens  have  smiled 
And  nodded  their  approval — those  small  seeds, 
Thus  fostered  by  the  nurturing  power  of  love, 
Shall  send  their  tiny  shoots  into  the  air 
To  flourish  in  the  light  of  genial  thought; 

And  waxing  strong  apace,  each  seedling  small 
Will  soon  mature  and  bear  its  wondrous  fruit 
A thousand-fold.  No  joy  of  heaven  above, 

As  far  as  puny  man  hath  yet  discerned, 

Can,  in  its  strength  of  pleasure,  all  supreme, 
Surpass  the  humbler,  mightier  boon  of  earth — 
That  peace  and  happiness  which  seeks  not  more 
But  is  content ; there  heaven  is  indeed 
Where  kindness  breeds  content  and  noble  love. 
Upon  the  brink  of  joy  eternal,  learn 
How  brief  the  journey  though  the  trials  severe, 
Nor  overlook  the  goal.  One  blessing  more 
Will  serve  to  render  our  beneficent  might 
More  mighty ; and  by  being  nobly  kind, 

We  bless  the  heart  we  show  our  kindness  to. 
And  reap  a blessing  from  the  hand  of  God, 
Whose  grace  incommensurable  will  serve 
To  light  our  sin-dark  paths  to  distant  climes 
Where  in  ascending  incense  ever  burns 
The  flame  of  love  wherewith  we  were  redeemed. 


Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  T3. 


The  Last  Leaf 


WHILE  looking  over  one  of  our  current  weeklies  the 
other  night,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  arti- 
cle written  by  William  Winter,  in  which  he  as- 
sailed the  dull  and  morbid  problem  play  of  the 
day,  and  attacked  those  avaricious  and  mercenary 
Mammonites  who  head  the  Theatrical  Trust.  When  I had  read  it 
over,  commenting  internally  on  the  justice  of  his  remarks  and  the 
happiness  of  his  phrasing,  my  thoughts  were  directed  toward  the 
peculiar  position  which  he  holds  among  the  present-day  litterateurs. 

It  seems  a curious  circumstance  that  he  who  possessed  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  writer  and  physician,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  should  be  so  pertinently  and  prophetically  pre- 
figured in  the  latter’s  half-humorous,  half-pathetic  poem,  “The  Last 
Leaf.”  For  here  is  William  Winter  today,  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
four  years,  alone  in  his  opinions,  contending  against  a new  school  of 
men  of  new  ideas,  contending  for  the  things  of  yesterday — the  last 
of  that  brilliant  literary  coterie  of  the  old  school,  who  used  to  con- 
gregate in  Paff’s  Cave,  and,  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  set,  discuss 
over  their  cups  art  and  literature,  science  and  politics.  Many  of  the 
literary  New  Yorkers  were  of  this  set;  Walt  Whitman,  the  noted 
poet,  nightly  clinked  glasses  with  Winter,  and  the  ardent  and  youth- 
ful Irish  journalist,  Fitz  James  O’Brien,  who  had  an  open  heart  and 
an  open  purse  for  every  one,  was  wont  to  repair  to  this  cafe]  and 
join  the  others  in  their  potations  and  discussions. 

But  now  these  familiar  faces  are  gone.  The  storms  of  time  have 
swept  them  off  and  have  left  William  Winter  (thank  God)  to  fight 
untiringly  and  unceasingly  for  an  honest  standard  drama.  And 
despite  the  whines  of  a “mealy-mouthed  and  pussy-footed  press,” 
despite  the  indignant  cries  of  an  offended  and  infuriated  Theatrical 
Trust,  the  Dean  of  Dramatic  Criticism  in  America  is  doing  his  duty, 
and  doing  it  well. 

Winter  has  ever  stood  for  the  clean  play — the  play  devoid  of 
nasty  problems.  He  holds — and  justly  so — that  the  dramatist  should 
not  look  for  his  material  in  the  gutter,  but  in  the  pure,  fresh  walks 
of  life  that  he  should  seek  to  portray  all  that  is  good,  all  that  is 
lovely  and  beautiful  in  man.  “Who,”  he  repeatedly  asks,  “was  ever 
made  better  by  the  gross  ‘Unpleasant  Plays’  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw?  What  good  have  the  dramas  of  Brieux  done,  professing  as 
they  do  to  teach  a moral?  Who  ever  left  the  dreary  and  prosily 
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didactic  problem  plays  of  Ibsen  feeling  one  whit  the  better  or  hap- 
pier for  seeing  it?  ” The  theatre,  Winter  maintains,  is  a place  to 
which  the  people  should  go  to  see  what  is  beautiful  and  uplifting — 
not  to  witness  that  which  sends  them  home  disgusted  and  dissatis- 
fied with  everything  in  life. 

Offended  at  this  attack  on  their  pet  theme,  an  adverse  host  of 
critics  have  railed  and  sneered  at  these  opinions,  and  in  an  uncompli- 
mentary mood  have  dubbed  him  a “back-number”  and  an  “old 
fogy but  in  the  quiet  and  forceful  dignity  of  his  replies,  Winter 
stands  as  superior  to  them  as  Parnassus  to  a mole-heap. 

Winter  is  an  old  man — the  last  of  his  set — but  while  there  is 
breath  in  him  he  will  wage  relentless  war  on  the  enemies  of  the 
theatre.  All  success  to  him — all  success  to  the  grand  old  man  of 
American  literature;  and  may  the  winds  and  tempests  of  Time  deal 
gently  with  him,  that  he  may  live  to  see  the  realization  of  his  hopes 
and  ideals  in  a clean  American  drama ! 

Cyril  B.  Egan. 


The  Matterhorn 

Snow-crested,  massive,  gloomy,  stern 
The  Matterhorn  looms  low’ring; 

Nor  storm  nor  tempest  e’er  can  turn 
That  rocky  finger  tow’ring. 

Though  torrent  wear  and  glacier  sear 
And  thunder  roar  dismaying, 

It  still  outlives  in  peaceful  strength, 
Fixt  constancy  portraying. 

Oh ! that  the  soul  of  mortal  would 
Be  firm  through  all  temptation ! 

Oh ! that  as  Matterhorn  it  could 
Be  rock  to  its  foundation ! 

As  maddened  tempest’s  raging  shocks 
The  giant  peak  assailing 

Would  Satan’s  furious  assaults 
Prove  fruitless — unavailing. 


Edwin  S.  Murphy,  ’14. 


Binks  Reforms 


ONE  of  the  doors  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  cafe  swung 
open,  and  Binks,  dim-eyed  and  drowsy,  staggered 
out  upon  the  snow-covered  sidewalk.  “Goo’  nigh’, 
fellish,”  he  exclaimed  in  a husky  tone,  as  he  waved 
his  hand  above  his  head ; and  a faint  response  came 
from  within.  Slowly,  but  not  surely,  Binks  felt  his  way  along  the 
slippery  walk;  but  caution  was  in  vain,  and  the  traveller  went  down 
with  a crash.  Immediately  the  air  resounded  with  a volley  of  words 
not  uttered  in  polite  society ; but  Binks,  when  he  imbibed  too  freely, 
always  became  very  eloquent,  as  on  this  occasion. 

A clergyman  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  although 
shocked  to  some  extent  by  the  language,  still  he  helped  the  unfor- 
tuate  to  his  feet.  “Mush  ’bliged,”  said  the  eloquent  one,  bowing 
low,  “you’re  a real — shport.”  Half  a dozen  times  he  repeated  this 
assertion,  and  then  brightening  up  suddenly,  he  grasped  the  arm  of 
his  benefactor.  “Shay,”  he  exclaimed  with  a smile,  “lesh  have  a 
drink.”  “My  good  man,”  began  the  other,  in  a solemn  tone ; and 
then  he  talked  in  a quiet  way  for  some  minutes,  pointing  out  to 
Binks  the  error  of  his  ways.  “Dash  righ’,”  declared  the  sinner  as 
the  two  parted,  “I’ll  try  not  to — drink  too  mush ; but  I’ll  never 
shware  ’gain.”  And  with  this  promise,  he  set  out  again  for  home. 

It  was  past  2 a.  m.,  and  a dead  silence  prevailed  in  the  Binks 
home.  Here  John  Binks,  the  eloquent,  lived  with  his  brother  James, 
a rather  old,  and  an  extremely  nervous  and  irritable  gentleman. 
James  had  been  asleep  hours  before,  but  now  he  was  awakened  by 
a rattle  at  the  front  door.  “There’s  that  brother  of  mine !”  he  ex- 
claimed, “this  is  a pretty  hour  to  come  home.”  There  was  a 
crash  in  the  hall  below  as  of  some  one  falling  over  a chair 
and  then — silence.  John  had  remembered  his  promise.  “Good 
heavens !”  said  the  brother,  “that  can’t  be  John.  He  would  never 
tumble  over  a chair,  and  then  not  say  things.  There’s  a thief  in  the 
house.”  Siezing  a revolver  which  lay  at  his  bedside,  he  rushed 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  shouted : “Throw  up  your  hands,  and 
don’t  move  a muscle.”  “Dish  mush  be  th’ — wrong  house,” 
muttered  John  Binks,  as  he  crept  toward  the  door  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Bebore  his  brother  knew  what  he  was  about,  the  late  arrival 
darted  out  upon  the  stoop.  Bang!  Frightened  by  the  shot,  he 
slipped  on  the  top  step,  tumbled  down  the  twelve  which  remained, 
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slid  out  to  the  curb,  and  bumping  into  a small  ash  can,  overturned 
the  entire  contents  upon  his  face.  Strange  to  relate  a policeman 
was  on  the  next  block.  Hearing  the  shot,  he  rushed  up  and  grasped 
the  unfortunate  John  by  the  collar.  “Officer,”  shouted  James  from 
an  upper  window,  “arrest  that  thief.  As  soon  as  I’m  dressed,  I’ll 
be  around  to  the  station  to  make  a charge  against  him.”  And  off 
the  pair  went. 

Binks  told  the  story  of  his  getting  into  the  wrong  house,  but 
was  informed  that  “that  was  an  old  one,”  and  was  soon  lodged  in  a 
cell.  Some  twenty  minutes  later  James  arrived,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  cell.  John  had  by  this  time  fallen  asleep.  “Says  he’s  your 
brother,”  said  the  officer.  James  was  deceived  by  the  combination 
of  ashes  and  bruises.  “I  never  saw  him  before,”  he  assured  the 
officer,  “but  I won’t  press  the  charge  against  him.”  “Things  will 
go  hard  with  him  anyhow,”  said  the  officer,  “there  has  been  some 
fellow  operating  in  that  neighborhood  for  over  a month ; and  now 
we  have  him.”  The  prisoner  suddenly  awoke,  and  thinking  that 
his  brother  had  been  playing  a practical  joke  on  him,  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  there  was  an  eloquent  outburst.  “There  can  be  no 
mistake,  that’s  my  brother,”  declared  James.  Explanations  fol- 
lowed, and  the  two  departed  for  home,  Binks  declaring  that  when  a 
man  forms  a habit,  it  is  very  bad  policy  to  reform. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 


An  Aisle  of  Dreams 


The  shadows  lengthen,  and  at  last 
The  sun  a farewell  look  has  cast 
At  all  the  joy  he  leaves  behind. 

The  world  is  given  to  night.  The  wind 
Moans  whispering  o’er  the  dunes, 

The  sea  benighted  lowering  croons 
In  the  unfathomed  depths  below. 

Look ! swiftly  through  the  clouds  a glow 
Of  mellow  soft-diffused  beams 
Of  moonlight  comes.  Diana  seems 
Enveloped  by  a fleecy  veil. 

Enmeshed  she  struggles : then  her  pale 
Clear  light  o’ertops  the  snowy  crest. 

The  vanquished  cloud  soon  sinks  to  rest 
Beneath  horizon’s  sheltering  lea. 

The  rippling  waters  wave  in  glee 

And  voice  their  sweet  content.  Her  thrall 

Of  tranquil  peace  is  spread  o’er  all. 

The  winds  are  hushed,  and  o’er  the  sea 
That  pale  refulgence  is  to  me 
Far  on  the  water  as  it  gleams 
A never-ending  aisle  of  dreams! 

I long  to  sink  in  blissful  sleep, 

And  glide  out  far  upon  the  deep, 

Adown  that  path  of  liquid  light — 

The  Aisle  of  Dreams — into  the  night ! 

Edwin  S.  Murphy,  ’14. 


^Vilson  s,  That  s All 

THIS  makes  the  fortieth  time  you’ve  asked  me  that,” 
thundered  James  Cobb,  general  manager  of  the  G.  J. 
G.  Motor  Car  Company,  as  he  turned  angrily  towards 
his  desk,  “I  tell  you,  you’re  too  young.”  “Age  doesn’t 
count,  sir,  it’s  ability,”  answered  Earl  Hopkins,  a well 
built  young  man  who  was  seated  near  him.  “Besides,  I’ll  be 
twenty-one  before  this  month  is  over.” 

“You’re  only  a child  compared  to  the  rest  of  these  drivers;  you 
lack  experience ; it  takes  an  experienced  man  to  pilot  a car  in  a race 
like  this,  where  our  reputation  is  at  stake,”  said  Mr.  Cobb. 

“Then  this  decision  is  final.  I thought — ” and  his  voice  broke 
as  he  realized  that  the  idol  of  his  long  cherished  ambition  was  thus 
rudely  shattered. 

Mr.  Cobb,  observing  the  tokens  of  diappointment  in  his  coun- 
tenance, laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man’s  shoulder,  and  said  in  a 
fatherly  sort  of  a way:  “Brace  up,  my  boy,  I’m  sorry  if  I’ve  said 
anything  harsh  to  you,  but  you  know,  we  have  two  of  the  best 
drivers,  and  two  of  the  best  mechanicians  in  the  country  to  manage 
our  cars  in  this  race.  Why,  only  consider  the  great  records  they’ve 
made  in  the  practice  spins.” 

“But,”  interposed  Earl,  but  quickly  checking  himself  he  paused 
for  a moment,  as  he  was  about  to  remark  that  most  of  these  records 
had  been  made  by  himself  while  the  regular  drivers  were  slumber- 
ing peacefully  in  their  tent.  He  kept  his  peace,  however,  knowing 
that  people  would  attribute  his  assertion  to  jealousy.  “All  right 
then,  you  know  best,”  he  continued. 

“I’ll  compromise,”  said  Mr.  Cobb,  after  a few  minutes’  deliber- 
ation, “you  shall  have  first  chance  in  case  a driver  or  mechanician 
is  hurt  or  becomes  ill  before  or  during  the  race.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Earl,  as  he  left  the  office,  hope  spring- 
ing up  afresh  in  his  boyish  heart,  “thank  you,  indeed.” 

* * * * 

It  was  the  night  before  the  big  race.  All  was  excitement  in  the 
automobile  camps.  Men  talked  in  whispers  as  if  afraid  to  disturb 
the  monstrous  racing  machines  which  the  mechanicians  were  giving 
a last  tuning  up  before  the  great  contest.  The  two  G.  J.  G.  drivers, 
Jack  Coombs  and  Dick  Kane,  and  Earl  Hopkins  looked  on  intently. 
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“I  suppose  I ought  not  wish  that  an  accident  may  befall  one  of 
you  four,”  laughed  Earl,  but  it’s  my  only  chance.” 

“No  danger  of  any  accident  lad,”  said  Dick  Kane,  “but  don’t 
worry,  you’ll  get  your  chance  some  day,  and  you’ll  certainly  make 
good.” 

No  sooner  had  they  finished  speaking  when  a cry  of  pain  was 
uttered  by  one  of  the  mechanicians,  who  had  caught  his  right  hand 
in  the  machinery,  and  the  fingers  severely  wrenched  and  bruised. 

Earl  was  now  swayed  by  conflicting  emotions.  On  the  one 
hand  he  was  genuinely  sorry  for  the  mechanic,  a warm  friend  of  his, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  him ; on  the  other  he  was  over- 
joyed at  the  opportunity  now  offered  him  to  enter  the  great  race. 
About  an  hour  later  he  was  officially  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
mechanician  for  Coombs. 

Earl  slept  that  night  in  the  tent  with  Jack  Coombs,  Dick  Kane 
and  his  mechanician,  Bill  Terry.  Owing  to  his  excitement  Earl 
arose  and  was  outside  before  the  others  had  awoke.  It  was  about 
four  o’clock,  and  a great  crowd  of  autos  were  speeding  along  the 
country  roads  in  search  of  points  of  vantage  wherefrom  to  view  the 
race.  The  big  machines  with  their  powerful  searchlights  turning 
darkness  into  day,  and  with  their  siren  whistles  continually  blowing 
reminded  one  of  great  monsters  of  antiquity. 

As  soon  as  Coombs  arose  he  took  a bottle  of  whiskey  from 
his  trunk,  poured  out  a liberal  drink  and  quickly  swallowed  it. 

“Have  a drink  Hopkins?  It’s  a good  article.  Nothing  like 
it  to  give  a man  confidence.” 

“No  thanks,  never  touch  the  vile  stuff.” 

“This  isn’t  vile  stuff.  This  is  ‘Wilson’s,’  the  best  made.  Have 
a little  drink.  It’ll  increase  your  nerve  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Guess  I’ll  have  another,”  said  Jack. 

“Wilson’s,  that's  all,”  he  read  on  the  bottle  and  wondered  if 
that  meant  for  him  to  drink  it  all. 

“I  s’pose  it  does,”  he  half  murmured. 

He  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and  was  about  to  drink  the  con- 
tents when  Kane  rushed  up  and  knocked  it  from  his  trembling 
hands. 

“Thanks,”  he  grumbled. 

The  race  was  scheduled  to  start  at  dawn.  Dick’s  car  was  No. 
8;  Jack’s  No.  9.  By  starting  time  “Wilson’s”  began  to  produce  its 
effect  on  Coombs.  He  boasted  of  his  prowress  to  the  bystanders, 
who  lent  an  ear  to  his  idle  sayings,  and  this  he  continued  until  he 
was  called  to  the  starting  line.  “I’ll  show  these  folks  some  driving,” 
he  muttered  as  the  pistol  sounded  the  signal  to  start. 
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With  a might  leap  the  big  car  began  it's  perilous  journey. 
Jack  hit  up  a good  pace  from  the  outset  and  by  the  end  of  the 
first  lap  had  passed  two  cars.  This  hot  pace  he  kept  up  until  the 
end  of  the  fifth  lap,  when  he  advanced  to  first  place.  During  the 
eighth  lap  Coombs  and  Hopkins  were  forced  to  stop  a while,  and 
by  the  time  they  started  again  they  were  in  tenth  place.  Jack  was 
frantic.  He  raced  after  the  leaders  at  a ninety  mile  clip.  Around 
curves  he  dashed  without  slackening  his  pace  in  the  least.  At  the 
end  of  the  tenth  lap  he  was  seventh. 

“We’ll  have  to  go  faster  boy,”  he  kept  shouting  to  Earl,  “I 
can’t  lose ; I tell  you  I can’t.” 

Just  then  Earl  espied  a large  group  of  people  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  road  directly  in  their  path. 

“Slow  down  Jack,  you’ll  kill  somebody  in  that  crowd,”  he 
yelled  to  Coombs. 

“Let  the  fools  keep  off  the  track,  they  ought  to  be  killed.  I 
can’t  afford  to  stop,”  answered  Jack. 

Without  even  sounding  a warning  he  dashed  towards  the 
crowd  which  scattered  like  leaves  before  the  wind.  All  but  two,  a 
man  and  a boy,  escaped  him.  These  two  were  badly  injured.  But 
Coombs  never  even  blinked. 

“Serves  them  right,”  was  his  only  comment. 

Lap  after  lap  he  reeled  off  at  breakneck  speed  so  that  by  the 
sixteenth  lap  they  were  again  in  the  lead. 

“Take  it  easy  Jack,”  advised  Earl,  “we’re  first.” 

“Shut  up,  we  have  to  win  this  race,”  replied  Jack  as  he  let  the 
car  out  to  its  greatest  speed.  The  monstrous  car  fairly  flew  over 
the  course. 

“We’ll  both  be  killed  if  you  keep  this  up,”  said  Earl. 

“Oh!  So  you’re  a coward  eh?  Afraid  to  go  fast?  I 
wonder  what  Cobb  will  say  when  he  hears  that?”  sneered  Coombs. 

They  were  then  approaching  the  deadly  hairpin  turn,  where  all 
the  drivers  slowed  up  considerably.  Not  so  Jack.  He  attempted 
to  make  it  at  full  speed.  The  long  threatened  accident  happened. 
The  big  car  left  the  track,  darted  by  the  greatest  good  fortune 
through  an  open  gate,  and  struck  a hay  pile.  Coombs  and  Hopkins 
were  thrown  out.  Earl  landed  in  the  hay  and  was  uninjured.  Jack 
struck  his  head  against  a hay-rake  and  was  rendered  unconscious. 

“Tend  to  him.  I'm  all  right,”  announced  Earle.  “Here  you 
fellows,  off  the  track,  I'll  finish  alone.”  In  a twinkle  he  was  on 
the  road  again.  The  delay  put  him  back  in  second  place.  Then 
began  a thrilling  race  between  a two  hundred  horsepower  Benz,  and 
the  G.  J.  G.  “ninety.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  final  lap  the  Benz 
led  by  seven  seconds.  This  last  lap  was  probably  the  most  sen- 
sational ever  witnessed  on  any  race  track.  Benz  car,  built  especially 
for  racing,  tore  along  like  a bullet  shot  from  a gun.  The  G.  J.  G.,  a 
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stock  car,  small  in  comparison  to  the  Benz,  hung  to  the  larger 
vehicle  like  grim  death.  Earl  was  handicapped  by  not  having  a 
mechanician  to  help  him,  but  about  half  way  around  the  course  the 
smaller  car  began  to  gain  on  the  Benz  which  had  reached  its  limit 
of  speed.  A mighty  shout  arose  when  three  miles  from  the  finish 
Earl  passed  the  large  car.  The  Benz  driver  did  not  give  up, 
however,  and  tried  to  overtake  his  opponent.  Elis  efforts  were  use- 
less, Earl  won  by  the  scant  margin  of  io  seconds.  There  was  some 
talk  of  protest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Earl  had  no  mechanic ; but 
when  the  facts  of  the  case  were  known,  all  objections  were  with- 
drawn, and  unstinted  praise  was  showered  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
No  one  congratulated  him  more  heartily  than  Mr.  Cobb  and  Dick 
Kane.  Earl’s  first  inquiry  was  about  Jack.  On  being  informed 
that  he  was  alive  and  in  no  immediate  danger  of  death,  he  hastened 
to  the  hospital  to  pay  him  a visit.  As  he  entered  the  sick  room,  Jack 
turned  his  face  away  in  shame. 

“Hello,  Jack,”  said  Earl,  “were  you  hurt  much?” 

“Not  much,  boy;  but  let  me  congratulate  you;  also  let  me 
apologize.” 

“Wilson’s,  that’s  all,”  said  Earl,  in  a merry  voice,  and  Jack 
joined  in  the  laughter  which  followed  this  remark. 

Walter  Hogan,  ’13. 


The  Honest  Man 

With  manly  step  he  treads  the  narrow  way, 

For  him  death  brings  no  dread  of  judgment  day, 
Though  in  a sinful  world,  he  shuns  all  sin, 

He  lives  what  is — forgets  what  might  have  been. 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  ’ii. 


The  Lost  Stater 

PART  I 

WHILE  sitting  in  the  reading-room  of  a delightfully 
located  hotel  in  the  little  town  which  lies  at  one 
end  of  picturesque  Lake  Lucerne,  and  while  en- 
joying the  delicate  aroma  that  came  from  our 
fragrant  cigars  as  we  conversed  on  matters  of 
general  interest,  our  attention  was  strangely  attracted  by  the  last 
words  of  an  undertone  discussion  to  which  two  Spanish-looking 
gentlemen,  seated  at  a table  beside  us,  were  the  parties. 

“I  tell  you,  sir,  I have  seen  the  Lost  Skater  with  my  own  eyes. 
I have  been  on  the  Lake  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  and  I 
assure  you,  I have  had  a weird  encounter  with  this  unearthly  crea- 
ture.” 

“Tut,  tut,”  replied  the  gentleman  with  heavy-drooping,  iron- 
grey  mustaches,  which  gave  him  the  look  of  an  elderly  adventurer, 
“tell  your  tale  to  those  inexperienced  college  men  who  are  sitting 
at  the  table  near  us ; but  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  bring  such 
nursery-tales  to  an  old  grey-head  like  myself.” 

With  this  indelicate  retort,  the  other  stranger  deeming  him- 
self piqued  at  least,  if  not  insulted,  turned  toward  us,  and  with  a 
benevolent  smile  and  a typical  Southern  nod  and  a wink,  opened 
up  the  following  conversation. 

“Young  gentlemen,  you  may  think  me  bold,  but  do  you  believe 
in  the  supernatural?” 

The  stranger  spoke  excellent  English,  and  although  slightly 
abashed  himself  at  his  probable  intrusion,  yet  he  displayed  such 
gentlemanly  deportment  that  more  from  curiosity  and  from  con- 
sideration for  his  feelings  than  from  real  individual  conviction,  we 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “with  your  permission,  I will  tell  you  a 
little  story,  which  I am  sure,  will  make  your  stay  in  this  isolated 
village  exceedingly  interesting,  if  not  somewhat  romantic.” 

“We  are  all  attention,  sir;  begin  your  tale,”  said  my  compan- 
ion, Richard  Harding,  and  I,  unconsciously,  but  supposedly  for 
emphasis,  mechanically  repeated  the  expression. 

“Now,”  said  the  melancholy  stranger,  “it  is  some  three  years 
ago ! I can  remember  distinctly,  for  the  event  which  I am  going 
to  tell  you  occurred  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Alps.” 

“I  was  seated  in  that  out-of-the-way  corner  where  my  unbe- 
lieving friend  Don  Miguel  is  now  peacefully  reading  his  newspa- 
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per,  when  a pale-looking  individual  entered  by  that  side-door,  and 
stood  not  more  than  ten  feet  away  from  me.  I should  say  he  was 
a man  of  about  thirty-five  summers,  although  his  face  was  wrinkled 
and  worn  and  more  than  a trifle  sallow;  while  his  eyes,  small 
though  they  were,  flashed  red  from  their  sunken  sockets.  His 
flaxen-hair,  on  the  other  hand,  hung  dishevelled  and  totally  unkempt 
around  his  bulky  head.  He  had  large,  square  shoulders  and  hands 
which  looked  rough  and  uncleanly. 

“Although  he  was  fairly  well  clothed,  he  seemed  mysterious 
and  peculiarly  forbidding.  On  eyeing  the  stranger,  however, 
though,  as  I said  before,  he  was  extremely  unprepossessing,  a cer- 
tain curiosity  impelled  me  to  find  out  more  about  him.  I confess,  I 
placed  myself  in  a very  difficult  position,  but  a naturally  adventur- 
ous man  stops  at  nothing. 

“On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I resolved  to  get  this  God- 
forsaken sort  of  an  individual  into  conversation ; so,  arising  from 
my  chair  and  walking  deliberately  up  to  him,  I began  by  pretend- 
ing to  know  his  occupation. 

“Senor,  you  are  just  the  man  I wanted  to  meet.  If  I am  not 
mistaken,  you  run  a boat  on  the  Lake,  or  do  something  of 
that  sort.” 

The  stranger  eyed  me  rather  slowly,  but  not  anyway  indig- 
nantly ; then  with  a good-humored  chuckle,  civilly  answered  in  very 
grammatical  English: 

“You  are  greatly  mistaken,  sir ; I am  an  Alpine  guide !” 

“A  guide !”  I repeated  with  feigned  emphasis  and  surprise ; 
“then  I must  obtain  your  services ; for,  ever  since  I have  been  here, 
I have  entertained  a longing  to  explore  your  great  mountain 
heights,  especially  those  of  Mount  Rigi  and  Pilatus.” 

The  stranger  after  this  remark  gazed  searchingly  into  my  face, 
and  guessing  at  his  meaning,  I continued: 

“Don’t  look  so  inquiringly  at  me,”  I said,  rather  coaxingly  as 
I patted  him  familiarly  on  the  back,  “for  I will  make  it  well  worth 
your  while  to  accompany  me,  knowing  as  well  as  I do,  how  the  task 
is  fraught  with  dangers.  So  much  so,  that  I am  forced  even 
against  my  will  to  ask  if  you  have  any  means  at  hand  of  showing 
me  that  you  are  thoroughly  competent.” 

Immediately  the  guide’s  eyes  became  smaller  and  smaller,  until 
the  pupils,  which  even  in  their  normal  state  were  anything  but  dis- 
tinctly discernible,  were  almost  closed  over  by  his  heavy  drooping 
eyelids.  His  whole  frame  seemed  set  in  motion  and  his  face  was 
actually  a picture  of  horror.  Thinking  that  I had  offended  the  man  by 
questioning  his  competency,  I was  profuse  in  my  apologies,  but  the 
stranger  simply  replied  in  a quick,  heaving  tone,  “I  am  your  man, 
Sir,”  and  after  a dramatic  pause  of  a few  seconds  hoarsely  added : 

“We  leave  at  5 to-morrow  morning,  Sir,  if  you  please;”  then 
receiving  my  nod  of  acquiescence,  hurriedly  said,  “Good-day.” 
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Struck  by  the  man’s  fierce  looks  and  his  strange  appearance 
and  yet  stranger  disappearance,  I went  straightway  to  the  infor- 
mation bureau  of  the  hotel,  and  after  describing  the  man,  who  to 
my  surprise,  was  well  known,  asked  if  he  was  a guide  to  be 
trusted.  For  an  answer,  the  clerk  who  was  an  esteemed  friend, 
gave  me  the  following  clipping  from  an  editorial  of  a village 
newspaper  which  I think  I have  with  me  even  now,  and  which  reads 
as  follows : 

“Yesterday  another  sad  tragedy  took  place  when  an  American 
multi-millionaire,  Mr.  John  Whittlesey  Sharp,  lost  his  life  trying 
to  ascend  one  of  our  difficult  mountain  peaks,  his  guide  was  the  un- 
lucky Arsene  Schiess,  who  alone  returned  to  tell  the  dismal  tale. 

“It  is  seldom  that  we  allude  to  such  events  in  our  editorial 
column,  but  considering  that  this  is  the  eighth  person  of  wealth 
and  distinction,  who  has  lost  his  life  under  the  escort  of  this  Anglo- 
German  guide,  the  press  with  a view  to  ensure  against  reckless  ex- 
posure and  loss  of  life  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  the  authorities 
would  investigate  these  very  sad  accidents. 

“Indeed,  these  mishaps  are  due  to  one  of  two  causes:  either  the 
ice  tracks  are  too  dangerous  to  be  recklessly  attempted  by  the  inex- 
perienced or  the  guides  are  incompetent.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
only  right  that  the  tourists  desirous  of  ascending  these  mountain 
peaks  should  be  fairly  warned  against  ruthlessly  hazarding  their 
lives  in  such  an  abortive  passtime ; and  in  the  second  place,  if  the 
guides  be  proven  unskilled,  in  all  justice,  they  should  be  roundly 
dealt  with.  We  therefore  hope  that  the  authorities  will  ‘.mp’oy 
very  stringent  measures  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  by  so 
doing,  protect  the  public  at  large  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  from 
the  caprice  of  nature  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  incompetency  of 
illiterate  and  untrained  individuals  on  the  other.” 

“If  you  care  to  take  my  advice,”  said  the  hotel  registrar  as  he 
handed  me  this  bit  of  information,  “do  not  be  seen  dead  in  that 
man’s  company ; for  I firmly  believe  that  he  deliberately  robs  and 
then  murders  the  people  whom  he  offers  to  guide,  by  ambushing 
them,  while  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  villainous  companions,  he 
throws  his  victims’  bodies  into  the  bottomless  precipices  that  honey- 
comb this  region.  By  this  method  of  disposing  of  all  clues  which 
would  reveal  his  treachery,  he  escapes  detection  although  as  you 
see,  he  cannot  very  well  allay  suspicion.” 

You  may  imagine,  my  friends,  how  very  thankful  I was  for  the 
information,  and  how  I thought  deeply  upon  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences that  might  have  followed  upon  any  attempt  of  mine  to 
ascend  either  Mounts  Rigi  or  Pilatus.  However  to  make  a long 
story  short,  circumstances  went  decidedly  in  my  favor,  for  before 
evening  Arsene  Schiess  was  accidentally  killed. 

It  happened  that  he  attempted  to  rob  and  then,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  to  murder  the  man  who  patronized  him  as  guide.  His 
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patron  on  the  other  hand,  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  in  the 
terrible  scuffle  of  life  and  death  with  his  would-be  victim  Schiess 
fell  over  the  side  of  the  mountain  into  the  very  pit  where  the  bodies 
of  his  victims  lay. 

It  was  about  a year  after  this  tragical  occurrence  on  my  second 
trip  to  the  Alps,  that  I chanced  to  be  skating  on  the  Lake  between 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  of  a sudden  the  form  of 
Arsene  Schiess  appeared  before  me. 

As  you  may  imagine,  I was  stunned  to  a hair  at  the  unexpected 
apparition ; but  soon  the  consciousness  of  danger  awakened  in  me 
my  semi-comatose  feelings  of  self-preservation. 

Dumbfounded,  I turned  in  terror  from  the  spectre,  and  with 
action  as  swift  as  Mercury  darted  swiftly  homeward.  For  a time 
I gained  upon  the  apparition,  and  was  just  congratulating  myself 
amidst  my  fears  upon  my  great  good  fortune,  when  the  dismal  hiss 
of  near-approaching  skates  made  even  more  ominous  by  the  death- 
like silence  of  the  night,  broke  in  upon  my  pain-bestricken  ears. 

With  a feeling  of  despair,  I cast  a hurried  glance  behind  me, 
and  there — not  twenty  yards  from  me — stood  the  ghostly  form.  I 
was  now  very  near  the  landing  which  I should  have  used  in  leaving 
the  Lake,  and  beyond  which,  skates  were  useless,  when  I realized 
that  it  was  only  a question  of  seconds  and  I would  fall  a victim  to 
my  pursuer. 

Already,  I began  to  conjure  up  weird  phantasms  of  my  im- 
pending encounter,  when  a loud  shout  from  a voice  which  I did 
not  recognize,  and  the  direction  of  which  I could  not  note  at  that 
psychological  moment,  released  the  tension  on  my  overwrought 
nerves,  and  I fell  an  insensible  mass  upon  the  frozen  ice. 

To  this  day,  how  I came  to  my  hotel,  where  I lay  for  weeks, 
dangerously  ill,  from  severe  nervous  shock,  remains  a mystery. 
But  nevertheless,  the  dismal  sound  of  those  hissing  skates  and  the 
horror-inspiring  aspect  of  that  dreadful  creature  of  the  world  be- 
yond have  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  imagination. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  stranger 
bade  us  good-night  and  retired ; but  not  until  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  see  the  Lost  Skater,  cost  what  it  would. 

PART  II 

It  was  cold ; bitterly  cold  ! The  stars  shone  brightly,  while  the 
goddess  of  night,  surrounded  by  her  courtier  constellations  seemed 
set  in  a silver  sky.  Yet  here  and  there,  with  moonlit  splendor, 
wandered  with  listless  beauty,  the  forms  of  fleecy  snow-white 
clouds  as  in  fantastic  shapes  they  seemed  to  pay  an  oriental  homage 
to  their  haloed  queen  of  the  skies. 

The  serried  summits  of  Mounts  Rigi  and  Pilatos,  ice-ladeu 
and  snow-covered,  sparkled  magnificently  in  the  distance  beneath 
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the  soft  glow  of  the  gentle  moon,  half  way  o’er  the  toils  of  her 
meridian.  While  like  two  huge  leviathans,  these  mountain  mon- 
sters loomed  up  above  the  horizon,  and  in  their  haughtiness  looked 
as  though,  they  would  pillar  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 

The  purling  rills  which  in  these  regions  of  perpetual  snow  and 
everlasting  ice  may  be  heard  in  the  depths  of  Summer  to  trickle 
with  faint  harmony  from  their  mountain-side  recesses,  and  to 
meander  in  circuitous  and  rugged  courses  through  the  barren  fields 
and  hungry  wastes  that  penetrate  the  endless  expanse  of  desolate 
and  forsaken  Alpine  country,  and  then  finally,  slowly,  but  steadily, 
to  empty  themselves  into  the  broad  jaws  of  the  sapphire  Mediter- 
ranean, no  longer  heeded  the  silvery  echoes  of  their  babbling 
waters. 

The  mighty  cataract  voiced  not  its  tale  of  lamentation  to  the 
shrieking  tunes  of  the  unkind  northern  blizzard ; while  the  night- 
blasting avalanche  screamed  not  in  helpless  fright  as  it  sped  its 
dreadful  forces  upon  the  brow  battered  hills,  and  expended  its 
terrific  energies  upon  the  low-lying  and  ill-defended  valleys. 

Not  even  the  “Aurora  Borealis,”  that  wonderful  display  of 
God’s  infinity  and  our  puny  insignificance — not  even  this  electrical 
phenomenon,  I say,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  this  silent  scene. 
Nature  was  at  rest ! All  earth  was  veiled  in  splendor,  in  silence 
and  in  peace. 

We  had  just  left  the  clear  vaults  of  the  heavens,  however,  and 
had  entered  upon  the  walk  which  surrounds  Lake  Lucerne.  Here 
the  enthralling  scene  just  described  gradually  melted  before  the 
spectral  shadows  scattered  here  and  there  by  the  long  line  of  pines 
which  border  the  promenade. 

Instinctively,  we  spoke  to  each  other  in  suppressed  whispers. 
My  semi-grave  companion  trying  vainly  to  display  a nonchalant 
air,  quoted  Shakespeare  with  the  fluency  of  a scholar;  but  strange 
to  say,  although  he  would  risk  a passage  from  every  other  moon- 
light scene  depicted  by  the  great  dramatist,  he  seemed  actually  to 
have  ignored  Hamlet  altogether. 

Just  at  this  moment,  however,  there  was  a low  rustle  in  the 
trees  some  distance  off.  We  halted  with  some  display  of  nervous- 
ness but  nevertheless  threw  ourselves  on  the  defensive.  We  waited 
and  listened  intently  for  some  time,  then  both  of  us  sotto  voice 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weird  noise  could  only  have  been 
caused  by  the  wind. 

“What  is  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank,”  cried  Harding, 
as  we  came  to  a particularly  gloomy  spot  on  the  promenade. 

“Nothing  friend !”  I replied  hoarsely,  for  really  we  were  both 
so  unnerved  by  the  apparent  mysticism  of  the  night  that  we  became 
recklessly  silly. 

“I  thought  so !”  said  Richard  nervously. 
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The  moon  had  now  sunken  beneath  the  clouds  and  half  her 
light  scarcely  served  to  penetrate  the  intertwining  limbs  of  the  pines 
overhanging  the  walk.  We  were,  therefore,  nearly  enveloped  in 
total  darkness,  and  as  a consequence,  were  even  more  watchful  and 
cautious.  Presently,  however,  she  regained  her  lost  brilliancy,  and 
the  courage,  which  had  forsaken  us  in  the  dark,  soon  came  back  to 
us  in  the  light,  as  with  a nervous  laugh  we  started  to  skate  upon 
the  frozen  lake. 

At  this  juncture  Harding,  in  order  to  give  me  the  impression 
that  he  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  our  anticipated  adventure  nor 
any  way  anxious  as  to  its  consequences  ventured  even  to  quote 
from  the  long  despised  ghost  scene  in  Hamlet. 

“Do  you  realize,”  he  said,  “that  the  only  difference  between 
us  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark  to-night  is  that  he  was  a prince  and 
had  lost  a royal  father  by  foul  means  and — 

“Say,  my  dear  Richard,”  I said,  “stop  your  nonsense ! What 
parity  can  there  be  between  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  ad- 
venture of  the  Danish  Prince  and  our  present  position!  None  what- 
ever! I beg  of  you  therefore  to  put  an  end  to  this  insipid  conversa- 
tion !” 

“But  why  should  I ?”  he  persisted,  still  allaying  the  progress  of 
his  nervousness  by  a garrulousness  that  is  only  to  be  surpassed  by 
a lawyer  when  trying  to  excuse  himself  from  a defeat  in  an  unex- 
pected quarter. 

“Suppose,”  he  continued,  “that  the  lost  skater  should  appear 
and  begin  to  tell  us  a tale — ” 

I was  just  about  again  to  interrupt  my  companion  this  time 
by  anticipating  the  famous  “porcupine  quotation”  from  Hamlet,  as 
I call  it — a quotation  which  I was  sure  from  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  pedantic  instincts  that  he  was  about  to  hurl  at  my 
defenseless  head,  preoccupied  as  it  was  with  all  kinds  of  foolish  fan- 
cies, when  absent-mindedly  taking  a difficult  curve  on  the  ice,  I fell 
backward  on  the  slippery  surface. 

Just  at  this  moment,  I heard  poor  Richard  cry  out  in  a terrified 
voice  as  he  skated  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  “My  heavens, 
friend  ! Here  comes  the  horrible  phantom  !” 

I tried  to  rise,  but  I was  paralyzed  with  fear.  Like  a flash,  the 
thought  ran  through  my  mind  to  lie  as  if  dead  where  I was  until  the 
dreaded  creature — if  it  were  a creature — should  pass  on  its  mys- 
terious journey;  forgetting  the  while  my  friend’s  very  unenviable 
position.  Self-preservation  is,  however,  the  first  law  of  human 
nature,  and  realizing  from  Harding’s  act  of  running  away,  that  this 
proposition  in  its  narrow  light  had  strongly  appealed  to  him,  I re- 
solved thereafter,  much  to  my  shame,  to  follow  his  ignoble  example. 
So  raising  my  head  carefully,  therefore,  I could  see  that  Richard 
was  not  fifty  yards  from  me  and  would  surely  be  overtaken  by  one 
who  seemed  to  be  every  inch  the  better  skater. 
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The  relentless  monster  was  now  in  full  view.  There  it  was — a 
human  skeleton,  gleaming  with  an  unearthly  phosphorescence.  Yet 
here  and  there  between  its  ribs  there  seemed  to  be  patches  of  black 
cloth  which  made  it  even  more  hideous  to  the  sight. 

Richard  was  visibly  terrified ! He  could  hardly  move  his  feet, 
and  in  another  instant  seemed  doomed  to  fall.  Yes,  the  phantom 
appeared  to  call  to  him,  but  I could  hear  nothing;  for  my  poor 
friend  then  fell  sprawling  on  the  ice.  By  this,  the  spectre  had 
reached  him,  and  taking  what  seemed  to  me  a savage  glance  at  his 
unconscious  victim,  was  about  to  enter,  presumably  upon  the  fell 
work  of  destruction. 

I could  control  myself  no  longer ! With  a frenzied  yell  I leapt 
from  the  ice,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  hate  and  revenge,  made  the 
small  distance  which  separated  us  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

“Holloa,  Senor;  what’s  your  hurry!”  cried  the  apparition,  per- 
fectly self-possessed  and  somewhat  at  ease,  while  I made  for  him 
with  the  fury  of  a madman. 

“Leave  him  alone !”  I cried  frantically,  as  I fell  with  all  my 
force  upon  what  I expected  to  be  a bony,  fleshless  mass.  In  another 
moment  we  were  both  rolling  over  and  over  again  upon  the  ice,  and 
I recognized  the  strong  voice  of  Don  Miguel,  the  unbelieving 
Thomas,  as  he  anxiously  asked,  “Are  you  hurt?” 

i|S  ^ ^ 

The  truth  was  now  too  plain.  Don  Miguel  had  dressed  him- 
self in  a rain-coat,  well  and  ingeniously  striped  with  ether  and  phos- 
phorous, and,  of  course,  had  played  this  very  practical  joke  upon 
us  both. 

Soon,  however,  we  were  chuckling  good-naturedly  over  the 
whole  concern ; for,  thank  Heavens ! Richard  Harding  had  only 
resorted  to  the  same  trick  which  I,  in  self-preservation,  had  first 
put  into  execution.  He  had  thrown  himself  as  if  dead  upon  the  ice, 
although  in  reality  he  was  only  suffering  from  severe  nervous 
shock.  After  mutual  greetings  and  first-aid  remedies,  we  each 
confessed  that  we  had  learnt  a good  lesson  from  our  recent  adven- 
ture: Never  to  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you. 

END. 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  ’ii. 


A Plaint 


Now,  here  are  things  you  often  read, 

Yet  thoughtful  you  will  promptly  see 
How  they  by  margins  great  exceed 
The  bounds  of  possibility. 

A maid  with  flaming  cheeks  (how  ruddy!) 

Whose  lips  are  sealed  by  solemn  vow, 

Begins  to  fall  into  a study 

A study  brown  which  knits  her  brow. 

You’re  told  the  maiden’s  eyes  can  dance, 
Indignantly  they  often  roll, 

That  fixed  on  one  her  dagger  glance 
Will  penetrate  one’s  inmost  soul. 

Her  victim’s  heart  perforce  stood  still, 

In  vain  for  mercy  he  besought  her, 

Though  he  possess  an  iron  will, 

His  manly  blood  must  turn  to  water. 

All  author’s  have  my  due  respect, 

But  when  they  write  such  foolish  things, 

And  things  so  plainly  incorrect, 

Then  my  respect  must  take  to  wings. 

Samuel  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 


e Danctum 


APART  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  Catholic  Univers- 
ity in  New  York,  Fordham  should  have  a special  interest 
in  the  consecration  of  the  Cathedral,  inasmuch  as  she 
owes  her  inception  to  the  far-seeing  prelate,  Most  Rev. 
John  Hughes,  who  founded  the  great  Cathedral  as  well. 
Furthermore,  the  present  Archbishop,  who  made  the  consecration 
possible,  is  a son  of  Alma  Mater.  With  hearts  brimful  of  enthusiasm 
and  just  pride,  we  extend  to  His  Grace  our  sincerest  felicitations. 
May  his  efforts  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor prove  equally  successful ! 

The  Eucharistic  Congress  of  1910  was  a celebration  unique  in 
the  annals  of  the  western  world.  It  was  more  than  a mere  outpour- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  devout  believers,  it  was  an  epoch- 
making  event,  which  will  exercise  its  influence  on  the  whole  Ameri- 
can church.  Moreover,  it  will  extend  its  virtue  to  those  outside  the 
pale  of  that  church.  When  they  reflect  on  the  reasons  for  this  ex- 
traordinary demonstration,  they  will  find  that  the  Eucharist  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  works  of  the  Redeemer,  “the  mystery”  par  excel- 
lence. “No  other  church,”  says  Father  Vaughan,  “has  such  a treas- 
ure given  it,  and  all  churches  should  desire  to  know  of  that  treas- 
ure.” 

William  J.  Kearney,  Ti. 


The  Advent  of  the  Troubadour 

Towards  the  tower  of  Graduation  on  the  Highway  of  Content 
A troubadour  was  strolling  on  his  minstrelsy  intent. 

His  dress  was  light  fantastic  with  a cloak  of  gayest  hue, 

And  he  played  his  sweetly  toned  guitar  with  fingers  swift  but  true. 

At  first  he  sang  a song  of  joy  in  melody  full  glad, 

And  then  his  chords  responded  to  a melody  full  sad. 

But  suddenly  his  song  he  stilled  as  ’neath  a road-side  tree, 

A stranger  seated  he  espied  with  staff  upon  his  knee. 
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In  dusty  brown  and  sombre  black  of  stern  and  studious  mien 
The  spirit  of  the  Monthly  sat  upon  the  wayside  green. 

Around  his  staff  a scroll  was  furled,  and  here  and  there  was  writ 
‘Short  stories,’  ‘monthly  notices,’  with  ‘essays,’  ‘poems,’  ‘wit.’ 

A man  severe  in  thought  and  deed  the  stranger  seemed  to  be, 

Not  one  to  choose  a troubadour  as  pleasant  company. 

Yet  when  he  heard  the  minstrel’s  song  as  he  was  drawing  near 
He  sprang  up  with  an  outstretched  hand  and  greetings  of  good 


cheer. 


“Welcome!  my  happy  friend,”  he  said,  “if  you  but  only  knew 

How  long  I have  been  waiting  for  you  all  the  summer  through.” 

“Last  year  was  a pleasant  one  and  sad  was  my  adieu, 

I trust,  kind  friend,  ’twill  be  as  sad  to  part  with  such  as  you.” 

“In  sooth,”  the  troubadour  replied,  ’tis  only  joy  for  me 
To  sing  for  those  who  find  a joy  in  my  poor  minstrelsy.” 

And  so  to  Graduation  tower  on  that  September  day 

The  stranger  and  the  troubadour  began  to  wend  their  way. 


W.  J.  Kearney,  ’ii. 
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No!  We  are  not  going  to  extend  to  you  the  usual  bromidic 
greetings.  We  are  not  going  to  tell  you  that  we  are  glad  to  see  you 
back  after  a triumphant  campaign  of  “canood- 
Foreword.  ling”  at  your  favorite  summer  resort.  We  are 
simply  going  to  do  two  things;  remind  you,  first 
of  all,  that  you  should  be  a regular  subscriber;  and  secondly,  that 
you  should  do  your  share  in  contributing  material  for  these  columns. 
The  year  has  opened  favorably  with  large  increases  in  every  de- 
partment, for,  although  a few  undergraduate  students  have  decided 
to  discontinue  collegiate  work,  their  places  have  been  filled  many 
times  by  newcomers.  The  former  take  with  them  our  best  wishes 
for  success  in  their  new  fields  of  labor,  and  we  extend  to  the  latter 
a hearty  welcome  to  dear  old  Fordham. 
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Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  this  year.  Rev. 
Michael  R.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  treasurer  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  transferred  to  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church 
Changes  in  for  work  among  deaf  mutes.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Faculty.  Rev.  Joseph  Keating,  S.  J.,  who  comes  from  St. 
Andrew’s,  Poughkeepsie. 

Rev.  William  J.  O’Gorman,  S.  J.,  last  year's  professor  of 
Junior  Class,  is  now  teaching  the  same  grade  at  St.  Joseph’s  College 
in  Philadelphia.  Father  William  Cunningham,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  taught  Ethics  and  Special  Metaphysics  to  the  Senior 
Class  at  Fordham,  succeeds  Father  O’Gorman  as  teacher  of  Philos- 
ophy in  Junior.  Father  James  Smith,  S.  J.,  is  teaching  the  Senior 
Class  this  year  in  Ethics  and  Philosophy.  Father  Smith  comes  to 
Fordham  from  Holy  Cross,  where  for  a dozen  years  he  taught  the 
corresponding  class  in  that  college.  Rev.  Joseph  Busam,  S.  J.,  has 
gone  to  Brooklyn  College,  where  he  will  act  as  chaplain.  Rev.  John 
Howlin  Farley,  '93,  S.  J.,  comes  from  his  tertianship  in  Poughkeep- 
sie to  teach  the  newly  formed  section  of  freshman.  Father  Farley 
was  professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English  for  the  Sophomore 
Class  two  years  ago.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  and  The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Rev.  Francis  D. 
O’Loughlin,  ’93,  S.  J.,  has  also  come  to  Fordham  from  Poughkeep- 
sie. Father  O’Loughlin  succeeds  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.  J.,  as 
professor  of  Physics.  Mr.  Lynch  is  now  teaching  in  St.  Peter's 
College,  Jersey  City.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Graham,  S.  J.,  comes  from 
the  Jesuit  House  of  Studies  at  Woodstock,  Maryland,  to  take  charge 
of  Second  Division.  Mr.  Clement  R.  H.  Risacher,  S.  J.,  is  teaching 
general  chemistry,  which  subject  he  taught  last  year  in  Brooklyn 
College.  He  is  also  moderator  of  St.  John  Berchman’s  Society. 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Breen,  S.  J.,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College,  where  he  is  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Math- 
ematics. Rev.  Peter  A.  Oates,  S.  J.,  is  now  making  his  tertianship 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  Poughkeepsie.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Riley,  S.  J.,  and 
Mr.  John  A.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  have  commenced  the  study  of  Theol- 
ogy at  Woodstock.  They  are  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Murphy, 
S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  S.  J.  Mr.  Frank  Lallv  is  now  secre- 
tary to  the  Prefect  of  Studies  in  Georgetown.  He  is  also  studying 
dentistry.  Mr.  Vincent  Seiler,  ’07,  has  given  up  teaching  and  is 
now  practicing  law  in  this  city. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  are  in  excellent  condition,  and 
all  about  are  indications  of  the  painstaking  care  of  the  minister, 
Father  Cryan.  To  go  into  detail  in  this  matter 


Improve- 


would  perhaps  be  superfluous,  since  one  has  only 


ments.  Gpen  one's  eyes  to  observe  them.  If  any  one 

thing  is  more  striking  than  the  rest,  it  is  the  bright  appearance  of 
the  statues  on  the  campus.  Both  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  that  of  Archbishop  Hughes  have  been  refurbished  and  attract 
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not  a little  attention.  Two  new  class  rooms  have  also  been  built  to 
accommodate  the  growing  classes.  The  analytical  chemistry  labor- 
atory has  been  equipped  with  new  basins  that  will  permit  more  stu- 
dents to  work  at  the  same  time. 

The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday 
morning,  September  twenty-first,  in  the  College  Church.  The  cele- 
tk_  brant  of  the  Mass  was  Rev-  Henry  Judge,  S.  J. 
He  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Graham,  S. 
Holy  Ghost.  j p)eacon ; Mr.  Attilius  H.  Raines,  S.  J.,  Sub- 
deacon ; and  Mr.  William  J.  Kearney  was  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  Rector 
of  the  College.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  sermons  heard  at 
Fordham  for  many  years,  and  all  the  students,  both  old  and  new, 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  year’s  work. 

Three  Fordhamites  have  left  college  this  year  to  enter  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  They  are  Joseph  J.  Weitekamp,  Martin  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  James  Kearney.  They  are  now  at  the  Jesuit  Novitiate  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J.,  Prefect  of  Studies,  has  institu- 
ted a change  in  the  curriculum  which  will  raise  the  standard  of 
studies  even  higher  than  at  present.  This  change 
Change  in  affects  the  science  course  and  makes  the  require- 
B.  S.  Course,  ments  for  a B.  S.  degree  as  strict  as  those  de- 
manded in  the  classical  course.  The  B.  S.  course 
as  now  conducted  differs  only  from  the  A.  B.  course  in  the  substi- 
tution of  modern  languages  and  Latin  for  Greek.  This  change  is  in 
effect  only  in  Freshman  this  year,  but  it  will  be  extended  to  Sopho- 
more next  year. 

The  faculty  and  students  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  illness 
of  Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.  J.,  was  not  as  serious  as  was  first  re- 
ported. Father  Conniff,  a former  professor  of 

Father  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Fordham,  has  been  ap- 

Cormiflf.  pointed  Vice-President  of  Brooklyn  College.  He 
worked  so  hard  and  steadily  in  his  new  responsi- 
ble position  that  his  health  became  impaired,  and  it  was  at  first 
feared  that  typhoid  fever  would  develop.  Fortunately  the  disease 
was  avoided,  and  after  a few  weeks’  rest,  he  will  resume  his  duties 
once  more.  It  was  Father  Conniff  who  instituted  the  practice  of 
daily  communion  among  Fordham  students. 

Stanley  Quinn,  ’08,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  law, 
has  received  an  honor  very  rarely  conferred  on  so  young  a man. 

Although  only  two  years  out  of  college,  he  has 
’08.  been  made  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 

and  this  without  taking  the  usual  intermediary 
step  of  reporter.  Mr.  Quinn  is  a former  editor  of  the  Monthly, 
manager  of  baseball,  and  was  the  winner  of  many  prizes  during  his 
college  course. 
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The  Monthly  offers  sincere  sympathy  to  three  former  Ford- 
ham  boys  on  the  death  of  their  father,  John  J.  Barry,  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Correction.  The  three  brothers, 
Sympathy.  John  J.  Jr.,  Gerald  and  William,  feel  their  afflic- 
tion very  keenly. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  William  O’Neill,  ex  Ti,  back  to 
Fordham  once  more,  after  a year’s  siege  of  paralysis.  Mr.  O’Neill 
is  not  as  yet  fully  recovered,  but  was  very  anx- 
Welcome.  ious  to  return  at  the  opening  of  school,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  lose  any  more  time. 

We  are  glad  to  note  a decided  gain  in  the  number  of  students 
attending  our  sister  colleges.  Although  not  all  of  them  have  as 
yet  answered  requests  sent  to  them  for  their  reg- 
Increase  In  istration,  we  have  definite  numbers  from  many. 
Attendance.  Holy  Cross  had  on  September  30th  507  enrolled, 
an  increase  over  the  registration  of  the  same  date 
last  year  of  77.  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  had  262,  a growth  of  21. 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  has  232,  a gain  of  43.  Gonzaga 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  increased  15,  and  now  totals  140. 
Brooklyn  College,  though  but  in  the  third  year  of  its  incorporation, 
has  experienced  an  almost  mushroom  growth.  There  were  303 
enrolled  on  the  opening  day  and  enough  have  entered  later  to  indi- 
cate that  the  registration  this  year  will  reach  the  500  mark.  Canis- 
ius  College  in  Buffalo  now  numbers  470. 

We  are  pleased  to  chronicle  a signal  honor  that  has  been  con- 
ferred on  another  Fordham  graduate,  Senor  David  Arellano,  ’91. 

Senor  Arellano  has  been  appointed  Nicaraguan 
’91.  Minister  to  Washington,  and  has  already  entered 
upon  his  official  duties.  Minister  Arellano  was 
born  in  Granada,  Nicaragua,  thirty-eight  years  ago.  He  came  at 
the  age  of  ten  to  New  York  and  entered  Fordham  Prep.  School. 
After  being  graduated  from  the  Prep,  he  entered  the  College,  and 
was  generally  successful  in  leading  his  class.  He  was  popular  alike 
with  his  professors  and  fellow  students,  manifesting  a deep  interest 
in  everything  he  undertook.  He  was  one  of  the  best  poets  who  ever 
wrote  for  the  Monthly,  and  is  moreover  the  author  of  several  re- 
markable volumes  of  English  poetry.  After  graduation  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  law  and  received  his  degree  from  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1895.  He  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  speaking  all  the 
modern  languages  fluently. 

Mr.  Joseph  I.  Kelly,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  has  made  a translation  into  English  of 
“Criminal  Sociology,”  by  Enrico  Ferri,  professor 
’87.  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  in  the  University 

of  Rome. 

Rev.  Terence  J.  Boyle,  S.  J.,  Rev.  J.  Harding  Fisher,  S.  J.,  and 
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’79. 


Rev.  John  J.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  all  of  ’95,  were  ordained  at  Wood- 

Ordinations  stoc^>  E-ev-  Edward  F.  Gallagher,  S.  J.,  pro- 
fessor in  1906-07. 

We  congratulate  Rev.  William  H.  Murphy  on  the  inception  of 
a superb  school  building  for  St.  Peter  and  Paul’s, 
of  which  he  is  pastor. 

Fordham  has  been  honored  during  the  past  month  with  visits 
from  Rt.  Rev.  John  March,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Harbor  Grace,  New- 
foundland, and  his  secretary,  Rev.  W.  Finn ; Rev. 

Visitors.  Patrick  J.  Cormican,  S.  J.,  ex  ’81 ; Rev.  Francis 
P.  Donnelly,  S.  J.,  ex  ’91  ; and  Rev.  Bernard 
Vaughan,  S.  J.,  the  celebrated  London  preacher.  A number  of 
Fordham  students  were  present  at  the  lecture  which  the  latter  de- 
livered in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  on  Joan  of  Arc.  Need- 
less to  say  they  passed  a pleasant  and  instructive  evening.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  also  that  a Fordham  boy,  Alexis  Sullivan,  ’13, 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  last  to  shake  the  hand  of  Father  Vaughan 
before  his  departure  for  England. 

We  also  had  the  honor  of  a visit  from  Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy, 
Sr.,  ’69,  and  Mr.  Stuart  I.  Agen. 

Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J.,  has  charge  of  both  the  Par- 
thenian  Sodality  and  the  Sodality  of  The  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  prefects  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  are  Will- 

Sodalities.  iam  J.  Convery,  ’ll ; William  J.  Collard,  ’ll ; and 
Ambrose  McCafferty,  ’12.  The  other  officers  are 
Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti,  secretary;  Francis  x\.  L.  Kennedy,  ’ll,  treas- 
urer; William  Barrett,  ’12;  and  William  Kearns,  ’12,  consultors ; 
Thomas  J.  Cullen,  ’ll,  and  Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti,  sacristans; 
James  A.  McFaul,  organist.  The  prefects  of  the  Day  Scholars’ 
Sodality  are  Francis  Gargan,  Ti;  Joseph  V.  McKee,  ’ll;  and 
Edward  Walsh,  ’12.  The  other  officers  have  not  as  yet  been  elected. 

Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  is  again  moderator  of  the  St. 
John’s  Dramatic  Society.  The  society  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
present  scholastic  year  on  Thursday,  October 
Dramatics.  12th,  and  elected  the  following  officers:  Philip 
Mylod,  ’ll,  president;  Thomas  A.  Somers,  ’12, 
vice-president;  Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ll,  secretary;  George  C.  Den- 
neny,  A.  B.,  To,  treasurer;  Robert  J.  Silk,  ’ll,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  senior  division  of  the  Debating  Society  elected  Joseph  V. 
McKee,  Ti,  president;  William  J.  Collard,  ’ll,  vice-president; 

n K f*  Joseph  Larkins,  Ti,  secretary;  William  Barrett, 
6 a in£  T2,  treasurer.  Rev.  John  X.  Pyne,  S.  J.,  is  again 

Society.  jn  charge  Gf  the  society. 

The  officers  of  the  Senior  Class  are  Joseph  A.  McCaffery,  pres- 
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ident;  Edward  Barrett,  vice-president;  James  S.  Regan,  secretary; 
Louis  F.  Lederle,  treasurer. 

Class  At  the  election  of  the  Junior  Class,  the  fol- 

Elections.  lowing  candidates  were  successful : William  Bar- 
rett, president ; Sherman  Wolfe,  vice-president ; 
James  McCarthy,  secretary;  Simon  Malone,  treasurer. 

John  G.  Flanigan  was  chosen  president  of  the  A.  B.  division  of 
the  Sophomore  Class ; Edward  P.  Gilleran  is  vice-president,  and 
Joseph  V.  Hinchliffe  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Sophomore  Class  of  the  B.  S.  course,  the  Freshman  Class 
of  the  same  course,  and  Section  A of  the  A.  B.  course,  have  as  yet 
had  no  elections. 

Section  B of  the  A.  B.  course  have  elected  James  A.  McDer- 
mott, president;  John  Barrett,  vice-president;  Gerald  McKernan, 
secretary ; Bartley  Moynahan,  treasurer. 

In  order  to  select  the  most  promising  track  men  from  the  host 
of  candidates  who  intend  to  compete  at  the  meets  this  season,  Man- 
ager Frank  Kennedy,  ’n,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
Inter-Class  preliminary  meet  in  the  form  of  inter-class  games. 

Games.  He  held  the  games  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
the  sixth.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in  every 
quarter,  and  although  lack  of  time  prevented  the  full  schedule  of 
events  from  being  completed,  both  the  manager  and  the  competitors 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  It  is  impossible  to  commend 
individuals  for  their  work,  since  all  acquitted  themselves  so  well. 
The  highest  score  was  made  by  the  seniors,  with  the  sophomores  a 
close  second. 

Although  the  faculty  have  suspended  football  for  a year  pend- 
ing the  trial  of  the  new  rules,  many  of  the  varsity  men  are  acquir- 
ing a practical  working  knowledge  of  these  rules 
Football  by  work  as  coaches.  They  all  are  doing  remark- 

Coaches.  ably  well  and  have  developed  capable  teams.  Cap- 

tain Edward  J.  Barrett,  ’ll,  is  looking  after  the 
interests  of  Stuvesant  High  School;  Harry  W.  White,  Ti,  is  train- 
ing Fordham  Prep;  Thomas  Scanlon',  Ti,  is  coaching  the  Tyros, 
and  Edward  Cerrute,  ’n,  the  Columbia  Grammar  School.  Frank 
McCaffery,  Ti,  is  looking  after  the  development  of  the  Brooklyn 
College  team,  and  Frank  Gargan,  ’n,  coaches  Morris  High  School. 
James  McCarthy,  ’12,  has  charge  of  Poughkeepsie  High  School. 
Graduates  who  are  doing  this  same  work  are  Howard  Gargan,  ’09, 
who  is  turning  out  a powerful  team  at  Rutgers  College.  Edward 
Siskind,  To,  for  the  second  season  is  coaching  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  squad. 

Already  the  members  of  the  class  of  1912  have  commenced  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  annual  Junior  Prom.  Present  indica- 
tions point  to  an  affair  equaling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  conspicuous  „ 
success  of  last  year. 
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J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07,  and  Miss  Helen  Caufield  Delany 
were  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  of  August.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
Wedding  in  St.  Columbus’  Church,  Newark.  The  officiating 
Bells.  clergyman  was  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hogan,  pastor 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  in  Trenton.  Mr.  William 
J.  Convery,  ’u,  a brother  of  the  groom,  was  best  man.  We  extend 
our  well  wishes  to  the  newly  married  couple. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Ogden,  ex  ’n, 
to  Miss  Bessie  Moore.  Ogden,  while  at  Fordham,  was  especially 
P prominent  in  dramatics. 

g ® Victor  Shankey,  one  of  the  varsity  pitchers 

on  the  ’09  team,  has  announced  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Jennie  Brown.  Shankey  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  of  his  father  in  Haverstraw. 

John  T.  Coffey,  To,  former  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  editor 
of  the  Monthly,  and  prefect  of  the  Sodality,  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  New  York  City,  after  finishing  a success- 
Old  ful  season  in  baseball.  He  played  shortstop  for 

Fordham.  Indianapolis  in  the  American  Association  and 
made  an  excellent  record  both  at  the  bat  and  in 


the  field. 

Another  Fordhan  man  has  succeeded  in  baseball  circles  suffi- 
ciently well  to  earn  a position  in  the  Major  Leagues.  We  refer  to 
Richard  Rudolph,  ex  Ti,  who  was  purchased  from  Toronto  by  the 
New  York  Giants.  While  with  Toronto,  Rudolph  pitched  such 
remarkable  ball  that  many  teams  besides  New  York  sought  his 
release,  but  the  Giants  were  successful  in  securing  him. 

Many  of  those  who  were  graduated  last  June  have  already 
entered  upon  new  fields  of  labor.  We  are  not  as  yet  able  to  give  a 
complete  list.  Two  of  the  class,  John  F.  White  and  Edward  J. 
Welstead,  have  entered  St.  John’s  Seminary  at  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y., 
where  they  are  studying  for  the  priesthood.  Patrick  J.  Barry, 
Adrian  Schiess,  Robert  E.  O’Rourke  and  Francis  Purcell  have 
entered  business.  Not  a few  of  the  class  have  taken  up  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  among  them  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  S.  Siskind, 
George  C.  Denneny,  Matthew  Griffin,  and  Harry  F.  Hammer.  John 
A.  Killoran  is  in  the  State  employ  and  is  stationed  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Joseph  R.  Gilbert  is  making  a specialty  of  criminal  law  and 
will  enter  a detective  firm.  John  F.  Cronin  and  Thomas  Miley  are 
employed  as  teachers.  Francis  P.  Schiavone  is  engaged  in  literary 
work.  Murray  Quinn  is  at  present  undecided,  since  he  is  recuper- 
ating from  a broken  leg.  Cassimir  Leibell  is  studying  at  Fordham 
Medical  School. 
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There  are  four  former  students  engaged  in  the  study  of  den- 
tistry at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Michael  Moriarty,  ex  ’12; 

Fred  Schmidt,  ex  ’13;  William  Kelleher,  ex  ’12; 

Reunion.  and  Joseph  McCrystal,  ex  ’12.  When  the  Boston 
American  League  Team  were  playing  in  Phila- 
delphia, these  four,  together  with  Christopher  Mahoney,  last  year’s 
baseball  captain  and  now  a member  of  the  above  mentioned  club, 
enjoyed  a pleasant  reunion  dinner  at  one  of  the  prominent  hotels. 

Henry  Hartman,  ’08,  is  studying  dentistry  at  the  New  York 
Dental  School. 

Gerald  McLaughlin,  ’09,  is  studying  law  at  Fordham  Law 
School. 

Wohlmann  Lux,  ex  '13,  and  Edward  Seitz,  ex  ’13,  have  en- 
tered Cornell  University  in  Ithaca. 

Austin  Gibbons,  ex  ’13,  is  studying  medicine  at  Fordham  Med- 
ical School. 

Charles  Magrane,  ex  ’13,  is  engaged  in  his  father’s  business  in 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Edward  J.  Peters,  ex  ’12,  is  studying  at  the  Albany  Business 
School.  After  completing  his  course  at  this  institution,  “Nix”  will 
enter  his  father’s  clothing  business  in  Syracuse. 

Abner  Cassidy,  ex  ’13,  is  studying  dramatic  art  at  the.  New 
York  Dramatic  School.  He  was  employed  during  the  summer  as 
a life  guard  at  Manhattan  Beach. 

Loring  Black,  ’07,  has  been  nominated  for  State  Senator  on 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

John  Hinchliffe,  ’07,  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a representative  of 
Essex  County. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor.  Mr.  Glynn  was  a former 
State  Comptroller  and  made  an  excellent  record  in  this  office.  He 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a party  banquet  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, September  eighth,  at  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  New  York  City, 
and  his  speech  was  the  cause  of  much  favorable  comment. 

Matthew  McKenna,  ex  ’n;  Henry  Lee,  ex  ’09;  Frank  Brown, 
ex  ’12,  are  studying  medicine  at  the  Long  Island  Medical  School. 

Frank  Peltier,  Henry  Quevedo  and  Francis  Sullivan  are  study- 
ing engineering  at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Manuel  Prieto  has  entered  Georgetown  University. 

Joseph  Moore,  ex  ’13,  is  studying  business  at  Wyoming  Semi 
nary,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania. 

Leonard  Black  has  secured  a position  with  Joseph  P.  O’Day  in 
the  real  estate  business. 

Matthew  Courtade  has  entered  his  father’s  piano  factory  and 
will  learn  the  entire  business. 
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James  Burns,  ex  ’06,  is  a prosperous  grocery  merchant  in  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

J.  P.  Doughty,  ex  ’98,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  cotton 
merchants  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  An  idea  of  Mr.  Doughty’s  eminent 
position  in  the  cotton  industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that, 
after  Memphis,  Augusta  is  the  largest  cotton  centre  in  the  United 
States. 

William  Lahey  is  following  a commercial  course  in  the  Pratt 
Business  School,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Tighe  has  matriculated  at  Penn.  State  College.  He  is 
specializing  in  forestry  and  agriculture. 

James  Carr  is  employed  at  the  Stonehurst  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Company  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

John  Murphy,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  been  enrolled  in  Holy 
Cross  College. 

John  McCourt,  ex  ’13,  and  Eugene  O’Connor  have  entered 
upon  their  professional  studies  at  the  Fordham  Medical  School. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


ForJhamensia 


IT’S  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  for  us,  at  least,  to  put 
into  form  one  of  those  well-here-we-are-back-at-Fordham  in- 
troductions to  the  first  Fordhamensia  of  the  year.  True,  there’s 
not  a great  deal  to  it ; greetings  to  those  of  last  year’s  Faculty 
who  are  still  with  us,  and  to  the  old  students  who  have  re- 
turned ; a hearty  welcome  to  new  members  of  the  Faculty  and  to 
newly-enrolled  members  of  the  student  body ; and  a sad  farewell  to 
bearers  of  names  no  longer  on  the  Faculty  or  student  rolls.  There’s 
one  thing  more ; an  exhortation  to  keep  up  in  your  class  work,  and 
at  all  times  to  uphold  the  good  name  of  Fordham. 

There ; guess  we’ve  covered  the  matter,  but,  as  we  remarked 
before,  it’s  hard  to  get  it  into  form. 

Speaking  of  classes  within  classes,  we  never  yet  heard 
of  a Senior  Class  whose  members  could  not  be  subdivided 
into  these  two  classes:  I.  Those  who  have  their  life  work  clearly 
mapped  out ; and  2.  Those  who  are  trying  to  map  it  out.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  a few  of  those  under  the  second  head,  and  being  one 
ourself,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  conversion  of  any- 
one to  the  first  class.  The  most  recent  convert,  to  our  knowledge, 
is  “Silk  Hat  Harry”  Spellman.  Calm  yourselves,  brothers.  Harry’s 
going  to  be  an  actor,  and  no  “super”  at  that.  Mr.  Denman  Thomp- 
son is  writing  him  a brand  new  A No.  i vaudeville  playlet,  and  the 
author’s  niece  is  to  be  Harry’s  partner.  The  production,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  be  of  the  sentimental  type  so  admirably  adapted  to 
Mr.  Spellman’s  appearance  and  propensities.  To  prove  that  he  is  in 
earnest,  Harry  spent  a good  part  of  the  past  summer  with  his  part- 
ner, rehearsing  the  scenes  which  make  the  act  so  well  suited  to  his 
character.  All  kinds  of  success  to  you,  Spelly. 

“Suey”  Chapman  is  extremely  averse  to  the  use  of  low-brow 
terms,  and  “Suey’s”  demarkation  between  high  and  low-brow  ex- 
pressions is  well  up  in  the  scale  of  terms.  Not  long  ago  “Dad” 
White  and  “Suey”  were  touring  Mount  Vernon,  and  “Suey’s”  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  fact  that  his  stomach  was  “bagging  at  the 
knees”  began  to  obtain  Harvey’s  proverbial  “nanny.”  At  length 
“Suey”  espied  a weather-beaten  lunch  wagon.  “Come  on,  ‘Dad,’  ” 
he  cried,  “let’s  go  over  to  the  cafe  and  get  a bite  to  eat,  a la  carte:’ 

Harry  gave  him  a severe  lecture  on  the  horizontal  diphtheria 
and  its  effects  on  a morbid  anatomy. 
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Some  of  the  Juniors  experience  difficulty  in  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  different  terms  used  in  Logic.  Not  so  our  speedy 
Ed.  Walsh.  At  the  professor’s  request  for  an  example  of  a concrete 
term,  Ed.  promptly  responded,  “Cement.”  Cries  of  “Rough  stuff ! !” 
“Go  take  a running  jump  at  yourself!”  etc.,  etc.,  et  al. 

“How7  can  I part  with  you?”  exclaimed  Tobias  in  agonized 

tones,  as  he  clasped  . No,  no.  Don’t  interrupt,  please. 

Far  be  it  from  our  hero  to  make  such  a demonstration  over  the  de- 
parture of  a soul  mate.  “How7  can  I?”  he  cried  in  dismay,  as  he 
clasped  in  his  outstretched  hand  a battered  comb,  less  all  its  teeth 
but  three — “how  can  I part  w7ith  you?”  Then  the  angry  mob  en- 
tered the  washroom  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  “Toby”  Fitzpat- 
rick’s soliloquy. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  some  fellows  become  so  taken  up 
with  their  studies  that  allusions  to  them  often  enter  into  their  ordi- 
nary conversations?  This  is  the  case  with  “Bill”  Collard  and  his 
philosophy.  A visitor  to  “Bill’s”  room  chanced  to  pick  up  a tennis 
slipper  of  ample  proportions.  You  know7  that  “Jim”  Regan,  who 
rooms  with  “Bill,”  has  comparatively  small  feet,  so  it  isn’t  hard  to 
guess  w?hose  shoe  it  was. 

“Suffering  Cornelius !”  exclaimed  the  visitor.  “What’s  this  thing 
for?” 

“That,”  replied  Bill  in  his  most  learned  manner,  “is  one  of  the 
ultimate  ends  of  man.  The  other  one’s  under  the  bed.” 

No  doubt  many  will  rise  to  support  “Papa”  Silk  in  his  conten- 
tion that  his  faculties  are  as  good  as  they  wrere  fort}7  years  ago.  We 
w7ere  always  “with”  him  on  this  point  until  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  “Bob”  and  a classmate  engendered  in  us  doubts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  his  hearing. 

Classmate:  I hear  you  were  up  at  White  Plains  last  summer. 

Bob : Well,  now7 ! Well,  now ! 

Classmate : Do  you  know  a part}'  in  White  Plains  by  the  name 
of  Ammon? 

Bob:  Anna?  Anna?  Why,  no.  But  I know7  a peach  by  the 
name  of  Marion. 

During  a recent  conversation  the  name  of  Hon.  Dugan  McGah- 
ven  chanced  to  be  mentioned.  “Corporal”  Cerute,  who  prefixes 
most  of  his  remarks  w7ith  “No  kidding,”  and  claims  never  to  per- 
petrate a jest  intentionally,  innocently  asked,  “Who’s  ‘Doog — Si 
Malone?” 

Since  the  opening  of  the  term,  friends  of  “Bill  Collard  have 
been  amazed  at  his  seemingly  uneconomical  practice  of  mailing 
packages  with  letter  postage  attached.  Hush,  friends ; we  ve  got 
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the  key  to  the  mystery.  Those  aren’t  packages ; they  are  letters  to 
a certain  party  in  New  Orleans.  We’ll  wager  a perfecto  that  she 
consumes  one  perfectly  good  hour  of  her  time  reading  one  of  those 
epistles. 

Everybody  knows  the  Irrepressible  Tommy,  and  the  indefa- 
tigable devotion  with  which  he  pursues  his  assumed  duty  of  amusing 
professors  and  classmates.  Had  not  Tommy  been  delayed  in  his 
return  from  Goshen,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  opened  the  drollery 
season  earlier  than  he  did.  As  it  was,  the  opening  was  postponed 
till  the  occasion  of  the  first  Physiological  Psychology  lecture.  To 
illustrate  a principle  he  had  communicated,  the  professor  began  to 
draw  a figure  on  the  blackboard,  requesting  that  each  student  re- 
member what  came  to  his  mind  immediately  upon  the  figure’s  com- 
pletion. To  us  the  figure  represented  two  adjacent  sides  of  a cube. 
The  first  impressions  of  the  class  were  various,  some  getting  the 
idea  of  an  open  book,  some  of  a folded  sheet  of  paper,  others  of  a 
geometrical  figure.  Getting  no  more  voluntary  expressions  of  opin- 
ion, the  professor  asked  if  anyone  thought  of  anything  else.  Up 
went  Tommy’s  hand. 

“Well,”  said  the  professor,  “what  did  you  think?” 

“Why,”  answered  Tommy,  “I  thought  it  was  a funny  thing 
to  do.” 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Ti. 


Baseball  Team  of  1910 


Athletics 


FOOTBALL  ? Yes,  it  does  seem  queer  that  we  do  not 
see  the  maroon  - jerseyed  warriors,  on  these  fine  Au- 
tumn days,  following  the  “ elusive  pigskin  ” as  in 
former  years.  But  inter  - collegiate  football,  for  this 
season  at  least,  is  dead.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  “prolate  spheroid,”  to  enumerate  the  dangers  at- 
tached to  the  “great  gridiron  game,”  or  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
the  decision  handed  down,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  by 
the  reverend  members  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  point  out,  lest  it  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  abolition  of  foot- 
ball has  brought  out  some  true  “Fordham  spirit.”  The  first 
and  greatest  requisite  for  “college  spirit”  is  loyalty..  And 
it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  return 
of  nearly  all  the  members  of  last  season’s  varsity  eleven. 
When  the  players  themselves,  the  men  who  have  been  af- 
fected most  of  all  by  the  decree  of  the  Faculty,  have  returned,  it  is 
an  indication  that  this  Fordham  spirit  is  not  dead,  and  that  it  does 
not,  as  we  have  been  told,  “lie  dormant.”  The  players  could  not 
have  gone  to  any  other  institution?  Not  so;  there  are  dozens  of 
colleges  which  would  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  them  with  open 
arms ; and  we  know,  too,  that  there  are  certain  colleges  which  have 
been  striving  for  some  time  to  obtain  their  services.  Congratula- 
tions, therefore,  to  our  football  men.  And  let  us  extend  our  sympa- 
thies to  Captain  “Bookie”  Barrett,  whose  faultless  work  at  center 
last  year  certainly  merited  his  commanding  the  eleven  this  season. 
As  for  the  students,  in  connection  with  the  football  situation,  no  one 
of  them  relishes  the  idea  of  being  charged  with  being  devoid  of 
spirit.  This  accusation  can  be  brought  against  no  one,  unless  he 
goes  about  whining  that  his  college  is  “slow,”  “dead,”  etc.  The  first 
requisite  for  spirit  is  loyalty ; loyalty,  above  all,  in  misfortune.  And 
the  loss  of  football  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  student  body,  one  of 
the  greatest  misfortunes  which  could  have  befallen  us.  There  will 
be  no  inter-collegiate  football  games  this  year,  and  so  “there  is  no 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk.”  Let  all,  therefore,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  our  varsity  stars,  be  loyal,  and  show  the  same  spirit  toward 
their  college,  football  or  no  football,  as  of  old ; not  because  of  ath- 
letics, but  because  she  is  Alma  Mater,  because  she  is  FORDHAM. 
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An  inter-class  track  meet,  the  first  in  a number  of  years,  was 
held  on  October  6th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Track  Association. 
Although  Manager  Frank  Kennedy,  Ti,  had  arranged  a fine  card 
of  events,  and  ideal  weather  prevailed,  still  the  number  of  entries 
received  was  exceedingly  small.  The  Seniors  were  the  winners  of 
the  meet,  with  16  points  to  their  credit;  Sophomore  came  second 
with  a total  of  12  points,  while  7 points  went  to  the  Freshmen. 
Junior  was  not  represented.  John  Meagher,  Medical  1913,  carried 
off  the  individual  honors  with  a score  of  9 points,  Joe  McCaffrey, 
1911,  coming  a close  second  with  8 points. 

' The  Sophomore-Freshman  relay  race  was  the  event  which 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  spectators,  1914  coming 
out  victorious.  Brooks,  ’14,  and  Meagher,  ’13,  were  the  first  men 
off.  The  latter  was  plainly  tired  out,  owing  to  his  participation  in  all 
the  previous  events,  and  the  freshman  handed  McDonough  a lead  of 
about  five  yards.  Small  took  up  the  running  for  sophomore,  recov- 
ering a couple  of  yards,  but  was  unable  to  even  things  up  with  his 
rival.  The  third  freshman,  Jackson,  shot  off  with  O’Connell  in  pur- 
suit. The  1913  man  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  ran  in 
ordinary  street  clothes.  Timony  ran  anchor  leg  for  the  sophomores, 
and  although  recovering  some  of  the  lost  ground,  was  unable  to 
catch  Chapman,  who  broke  the  worsted  first,  giving  the  victory  to 
Freshman.  The  summaries : 

12-Pound  Shot  Put. — Won  by  Tom  Scanlon,  1911,  (53  feet  1 
inch)  ; Dad  White,  1911,  (47  feet),  second;  John  Meagher,  Medi- 
cal, 1913,  (46  feet  8 inches),  third. 

Standing  Broad  Jump. — Won  by  John  Meagher,  Medical,  1913, 
(9  feet  4 1-2  inches)  ; Joe  McCaffrey,  1911,  (8  feet  10  1-4  inches), 
second;  C.  McDonough,  1914,  (8  feet  10  inches),  third. 

100-Yard  Dash,  Novice. — Won  by  Joe  McCaffrey,  1911;  John 
Meagher,  Medical,  1913,  second;  C.  McDonough,  1914,  third.  (No 
official  time  taken). 

Inter-Class  Relay. — Won  by  1914  (Brooks,  McDonough,  Jack- 
son,  Chapman)  ; 1913  (Meagher,  Small,  O’Connell,  Timony),  sec- 
ond. 

Starter — Ed.  J.  Walsh,  Track  Captain. 

Although  the  college  baseball  season  is  long  past,  still  it  seems 
fitting  that  the  splendid  record  of  Fordham’s  1910  nine  should  re- 
ceive some  recognition  in  this  issue.  Coached  by  Fordham’s  former 
shortstop,  Jack  Coffey,  and  captained  by  Chris  Mahoney,  the 
Maroon  team  won  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-five  games  played.  This 
is,  indeed,  an  enviable  record,  and  few  college  teams  in  the  country 
can  boast  of  a better  one  for  last  season.  Congratulations  should  be 
extended  not  only  to  the  players  and  to  the  coach,  but  also  to  Mana- 
ger John  F.  White,  To,  who  completely  overcame  the  financial  diffi- 
culties which  he  encountered.  After  the  final  contest,  Tom  Scanlon, 
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’ir,  Fordham’s  right  fielder  for  the  past  three  seasons,  was  elected 
captain  for  1911.  The  season’s  results: 

Victories— Yale,  5-1;  Harvard,  5-2;  Princeton,  3-2;  Columbia, 
8-4;  West  Point,  4-1;  Wesleyan,  2-1;  Wesleyan,  5-0;  Lafayette, 
6-0;  Holy  Cross,  1-0;  Georgetown,  21-7;  Georgetown,  9-1;  Tufts, 
3-0;  Trinity,  4-2;  Niagara,  4-0;  Vermont,  13-5;  St.  John’s,  5-2; 
R.  P.  I.,  9-2;  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  7-1 ; Stevens,  2-1;  Springfield  Training, 
3-0;  Eastern  College,  14-4. 

Defeats— Holy  Cross,  2-4;  Penn  State,  0-3;  Rochester,  1-2; 
Georgetown,  5-9. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’ii. 


Prep.  Notes 

ABOUT  twenty-five  men  answered  Manager  Kiernan’s  call 
for  candidates  for  the  Prep,  football  team ; and  under 
the  expert  coaching  of  Harry  (Dad)  White  they  are 
fast  rounding  into  form.  The  last  year’s  team  men  who 
reported  for  practice  are:  Simonetti,  Kennedy,  O’Con- 
nor and  Captain  Hamburger.  Many  positions  have  to  be  filled 
on  the  line  and  the  new  men  are  working  hard  to  attain  them. 
The  Prep,  squad  goes  through  scrimmage  and  signal  prac- 
tice every  afternoon,  and  as  Coach  White  predicts,  it  will  be  a 
championship  team.  The  students  of  both  the  college  and  the  pre- 
paratory departments  will  have  an  opportunity  this  season  to  wit- 
ness some  very  good  games,  as  the  Prep,  plays  some  of  the  fastest 
High  Schools  in  and  around  New  York.  The  schedule  though 
still  incomplete  includes : 

De  Witt  Clinton — October  8th,  at  Fordham. 

Mount  Vernon  High — October  12th,  at  Fordham. 

Yonkers  High — October  22nd,  at  Fordham. 

Brooklyn  Prep. — November  1st,  at  Fordham. 

Central  High  of  Philadelphia — November  23rd,  at  Philadelphia. 
St.  Peter’s,  Jersey  City,  pending. 

Undaunted  by  the  heavy  Clinton  team  the  Preps.,  after  a hard 
fought  game  started  the  season  with  a victory  over  the  latter.  The 
play  of  both  elevens  was  fast  and  snappy  save  at  times  when  Clinton 
seemed  to  be  bewildered  by  the  fast  movements  our  backfield.  Al- 
though played  under  the  new  rules,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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periods,  not  much  difference  from  the  play  of  last  year  could  be 
noted.  Hamburger,  O’Rourke  and  Kennedy  starred  for  the  maroon 
while  Rozsa  and  Comiskey  did  the  hard  work  for  Clinton.  Coach 
White  used  many  substitutes  in  the  last  quarter  and  was  very  much 


pleased  with  the  results  of  the  game. 

Shon,  Kidy,  Fitts L.  E 

Telfer 

Simnnetti,  Kennedy 

. . L.T 

Murphy  

. . L.  G 

Lannin,  Lunonetti  

. Centre  

. . Greenburg 

Finegan,  Walsh  

. R.G 

Simon 

Viviano,  Hanlon  

. . R.  T 

. . . . McKay 

McNally  

. R.  E 

....  Wright 

O’Rourke  

. L.H 

. . . . Sullivan 

Hamburger  

• O.P» 

. . . . Comiskey 

O’Connor  

. R.H 

Moore 

Dooling  

. . F.  P. 

Rozsa,  Hyde 

Touchdowns:  O'Rourke  and  Hamburger.  Goals  kicked: 

Hamburger  (2).  Periods: 

Two  ten-minute  periods, 

one  eight  and 

seven.  Three  minutes  rest. 

Referee : Scanlon,  Fordham.  Umpire  : 

Hooks,  Princeton.  Timekeeper:  Chapman,  Fordham.  Linesmen: 

McDonough  and  Lynch,  Fordham. 
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On  Tuesday,  October  io,  a meeting  of  the  Prep  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation was  held  and  the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  sea- 
son of  1910-11 : 

Walter  A.  Black.... 

Frank  X.  McGovern 
Robert  E.  Welsh.... 

James  Kiernan 

Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Walter  Lynch 

Joseph  A.  Kale 

Edward  McNally... 

David  Simsuetti 

Paul  R.  Connery. . . . 

Fred  Flanagan 

Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Prep.  11. 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Football  Manager 

Basketball  Manager 

Baseball  Manager 

Track  Manager 

. . Football  Assistant  Manager 
Basketball  Assistant  Manager 
. . Baseball  Assistant  Manager 
....Track  Assistant  Manager 


IT  is  with  a feeling  somewhat  akin  to  timidity  that  we  take  up  the 
pen  of  “Exchange  Editor”  for  the  coming  year.  We  realize  that 
it  is  an  easy  task  to  criticise,  but  we  realize  also  that  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  criticise  justly.  It  is  but  human  for  one  to  dis- 
cover the  moat  in  a neighbor’s  eye,  while  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  beam  in  one’s  own.  However,  we  will  do  our  very  best,  and  will 
try  to  see  with  the  poet’s  spectacles  that  “there  is  good  in  every- 
thing.” 

From  the  city  of  Liege,  in  far  off  Belgium,  comes  the  most 
elaborate  college  publication  that  we  have  thus  far  seen.  We  refer 
to  the  “Saint  Servais.”  Of  course  it  is  written  in  French.  Despite 
this  fact,  however,  our  curiosity  was  aroused  to  see  what  it  really 
was  all  about,  and  taking  out  our  French  dictionary,  whose  only 
purpose  the  past  year  was  to  collect  dust,  we  commenced  the  task. 
Before  we  had  gone  very  far,  what  we  had  taken  up  as  a task, 
proved  to  be  a distinct  pleasure,  so  very  interesting  was 
every  article.  The  contribution  that  appealed  to  our  American 
tastes  the  most,  was  the  one  entitled  “Deux  Visions.”  It  consisted 
of  very  vivid  descriptions  of  two  events : — one,  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Expo- 
sition of  Brussels ; the  other,  an  account  of  the  celebration  incident 
to  the  observance  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  University 
of  Louvain.  The  two  poems,  “La  Dynastie  Royale”  and  “La 
Sommeil  de  la  Vierge,”  were  fine  efforts,  full  of  much  deep  and 
symbolical  thought.  Moreover,  the  magazine  was  made  doubly 
attractive  by  a profusion  of  beautiful  cuts  and  superbly  colored 
lithographs. 

“Wordworth’s  Spirituality”  is  by  far  the  best  article  in  “St. 
Mary’s  Messenger.”  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  handle  such  an  ab- 
stract subject  well,  but  the  author  of  this  essay  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  so  thorough  is  her  treatment.  “A  Fortunate  Snap  Shot”  is 
a pretty  tale,  told  in  a delightfully  simple  style. 

The  “Niagara  Index”  contains  two  interesting  essays,  “Henry 
V a Type  of  Manhood”  and  “The  Sanctity  of  Human  Life.”  They 
are  both  above  the  average  merit  and  give  indication  of  marked 
ability,  combined  with  hard  work.  More  attention  should  be  paid, 
we  think,  to  short  stories,  since  too  many  essays,  excellent  though 
they  be,  tend  to  make  a magazine  heavy. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


Obituary 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  another  son 
of  Fordham,  Charles  E.  Simpson,  of  the  class  of  ’88.  His 
funeral  took  place  from  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1910. 
Charles  E.  Simpson  entered  Fordham  in  the  Fall  of 
’81  and  completed  the  A.  B.  course  in  June,  1888.  During  his  col- 
lege days,  Mr.  Simpson  achieved  distinction  as  a writer  of  poetry 
and  contributed  many  original  poems  to  the  Fordham  Monthly. 
He  was  also  chief  editor  of  the  Monthly  during  the  years  ’87  and 
’88,  and  a perusal  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  during  those  years  and 
years  previous  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  interest  he  took  in  it. 

He  also  took  active  part  in  theatricals,  and  under  Father  Quirk 
was  stage  manager  of  the  plays  at  that  time. 

Besides  being  an  active  student,  he  took  a keen  interest  in  ath- 
letics, and  for  three  years  was  well  known  as  catcher  of  the  famous 
Rose  Hill  nine. 

After  his  graduation  from  Fordham,  Mr.  Simpson  devoted  his 
life  to  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  and  was  well-known  as  a 
famous  educator  and  teacher. 

He  was  taken  sick  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1910,  with  a 
severe  cold  which  later  developed  into  tuberculosis,  from  which  he 
died  on  July  23,  1910,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  500  Monroe  street. 

At  his  funeral  many  of  his  classmates  weer  present,  including 
Dr.  William  E.  Howley,  Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  Dr.  Francis  Donlon, 
Dr.  Joseph  Kerrigan  and  John  A.  McGuire. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy. 


* 

FRANK  McLEAN  departed  from  this  life  on  August  26 
last.  Born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  he  later  made  his  studies  at 
Fordham,  graduating  in  ’92.  Shortly  afterward  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  for  a time  he  studied  for  the  priesthood ; 
then  he  traveled  throughout  the  continent,  mastering  the 
principal  European  languages.  He  was  ardently  attached  to  Ford- 
ham and  referred  with  enthusiasm  to  the  happy  days  he  spent  there. 
At  Cortina,  in  the  Tyrol,  a swelling  appeared  on  his  right  arm,  and 
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later  proved  to  be  Sarcoma.  Frank  manfully  underwent  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  arm  at  San  Giralomo,  Fiesole,  Italy,  the  home  of  the  Eng- 
lish nursing  sisters  of  the  Little  Company  of  Mary,  and  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  operation 
succeeding,  Frank’s  one  desire  was  to  return  to  his  family  and 
native  land,  and  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  August  6,  but  arrived 
in  Quebec  in  a serious  condition,  owing  to  recurrence  of  the  malady. 
The  Reverend  Fathers  Turgeon,  S.  J.,  and  Girard,  S.  J.,  attended 
him,  much  to  his  consolation.  He  died  most  calmly  and  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  edifying  resignation. 


IT  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  James  J. 
McLaughlin,  B.  S.,  ’oo,  who  died  very  suddenly  on  August 
twenty-fourth.  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  on  a train  bound  for 
Atlantic  City,  and  was  seemingly  in  the  best  of  health.  While 
the  train  was  stopping  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  despite  everything  that  could  be  done,  he  failed  to 
rally  and  passed  to  his  reward. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  very  prominent  at  Fordham,  both  as  a 
student  and  socially.  He  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the  faculty 
and  among  his  schoolmates.  He  was  a valued  member  of  the  Glee 
Club  and  was  also  a prominent  player  on  the  Varsity  baseball  team. 
He  leaves  a wife,  two  sons  and  five  brothers,  four  of  whom  have 
been  students  at  Fordham.  He  was  a member  of  St.  Michael’s 
Holy  Name  Society ; Knights  of  Columbus ; Jersey  City  Lodge, 
No.  21 1,  B.  P.  O.  E. ; Jersey  City  Board  of  Trade;  Second  Ward 
Improvement  Society  and  many  other  local  organizations. 

* 

On  September  sixteenth  Ferdinand  Lochran  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  appendicitis.  Ferdinand  was  noted  at  Fordham  for  his 
piety  and  his  success  in  studies,  while  his  pleasant  disposition  made 
him  universally  well  liked.  Mr.  Attilius  Raines,  S J.,  one  of  his 
professors,  was  present  at  his  death,  and  remarked  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  he  has  ever  witnessed.  As  he  passed  away,  he 
whispered  to  his  grief-stricken  parents  that  the  only  regret  he  had 
was  that  he  was  unable  to  return  to  Fordham. 

R.  I.  P. 

Francis  Spellman,  A.  B.,  Ti. 
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THE  School  of  Medicine  opened  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  with  an  inaugural  address  by  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Keyes,  Jr.,  after  an  introduction  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
the  Dean. 

Dr.  Keyes  said  that  the  one  advantage  which  the 
professional  man  enjoys  is  that  his  interest  in  his  work  makes  for 
his  happiness  and  contentment  even  though  more  material  rewards 
might  not  come.  No  one  takes  up  the  study  of  medicine  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  make  him  rich ; and  while  some  physicians  acquire 
wealth,  it  is  usually  in  other  ways  than  through  their  profession ; but 
all  practicing  physicians  acquire  wealth  of  sympathy  and  intimate 
touch  with  nature,  and  a satisfaction  from  their  own  growing  knowl- 
edge of  man  and  his  diseases  and  their  cure,  that  is  in  itself  the  best 
possible  reward  for  life  work.  Fame  might  come — but  work  done 
as  well  as  possible  for  its  own  sake  and  sometimes  with  great  per- 
fection— all  unconsciously,  for  man’s  best  work  is  often  done  with- 
out his  recognizing  its  true  value — this  makes  for  true  happiness 
in  life. 

Dr.  Walsh  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  future  was  to  be  even 
brighter  than  the  past  had  been.  While  as  a rule  other  medical 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  reporting  ever  decreasing  num- 
bers, Fordham  has  increased  very  rapidly,  until  now  in  numbers,  as 
well  as  in  standards,  it  is  among  the  large  schools  having  as  many 
students  as  some  of  those  that  have  been  established  for  the  better 
part  of  a century.  There  is  to  be  a thorough  maintenance  of  en- 
trance requirements  particularly,  in  order  that  students  may  take  up 
the  study  of  medicine  fully  prepared  to  benefit  by  the  teaching  of 
the  medical  department.  The  growth  of  Fordham  is  a tribute  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  founded.  There  has  come  to  be  a 
very  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  thoroughly  conscien- 
tious training  of  professional  men.  Patients  and  clients  have  learned 
to  appreciate  that  those  whom  they  trust  in  a professional  way  must 
have  had  certain  principles  of  ethics  emphasized  for  them  while  they 
were  doing  their  professional  work.  This  is  being  done  here  with 
sedulous  care.  All  that  is  needed  now  is  the  co-operation  of  stu- 
dents and  the  determination  on  their  part  that  they  shall  keep  up  the 
reputation  of  Fordham  by  such  conduct  and  professional  work  as 
will  reflect  credit  to  Alma  Mater. 
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After  the  exercises  the  Faculty  went  over  the  plans  and  viewed 
the  site  of  the  new  building,  which  is  to  be  165  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide  in  the  central  portion  and  50  feet  wide  in  the  wings.  This 
building,  three  stories  high,  will  provide  ample  laboratory  room  and 
lecture  halls  for  the  incoming  increasing  classes. 


Resolutions 

IN  M E-MORI  AM 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  to  call  unto  Himself  the  soul  of 
John  Dolan,  beloved  father  of  our  classmate, 
John  E.  Dolan ; be  it  Resolved : 

That  we,  the  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  of  the  Medical  School  of  Fordham  University,  realizing 
the  sorrow  that  his  death  has  brought  upon  his  family,  extend  to 
them  our  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy,  beseeching  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  console  and  comfort  them  in  their  grief,  and 
receive  into  the  eternal  happiness  of  His  Kingdom  the  soul  of  His 
faithful  servant ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved : That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly  and  a copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  bereaved. 

Joseph  H.  Mosher,  Chairman, 

John  J.  Flynn, 

Lawrence  D.  Roche, 

George  A.  Sheehan, 

James  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Committee. 

Fordham  University,  October  5th,  1910. 


Law  School  Notes 


THE  opening  exercises  of  the  Fordham  Law  School  for  the 
present  year  were  held  on  the  evening  of  September  22nd, 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  Judging  from  the  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  of  old  and  new  students  that  greeted 
the  several  speakers,  the  continued  success  of  the  Law 
School  seems  assured. 

Dean  Paul  Fuller  acted  as  chairman  and,  after  a few  words  of 
welcome,  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Hon.  James  F. 
Minturn  of  New  Jersey. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn,  S.  J., 
President  of  the  University,  spoke  of  the  large  gains  in  all  the 
University  Departments  which  make  the  present  year  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  Fordham. 

Following  is  the  address  of  Judge  Minturn : 


Nothing  perhaps  in  modern  life  indicates  with  such  clearness 
the  extent  to  which  the  character  and  quality  of  the  modern  lawyer 
varies  from  that  of  his  common  law  brother  than  the  extent  to 
which  the  curriculum  of  to-day  varies  from  that  of  the  era  of  Coke, 
of  Bacon  or  of  Blackstone.  We  who  are  accustomed  to  pursuing  the 
well  defined  paths,  blazed  out  for  us  by  eminent  tutors  and  text 
writers,  from  a wilderness  of  legal  lore ; we  who  are  used  to  finding 
these  paths  illumined  and  labelled,  according  to  the  scientific  de- 
mands of  the  times,  to  indicate  the  lines  of  demarcation  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  law — sign  posts,  as  it  were,  on  the  many 
roads  of  legal  literature,  erected  to  guide  our  steps  to  the  great  high 
road  to  the  temple  of  Justice,  must  often  wonder  as  we  cast  a curi- 
ous eye  backward,  from  the  vantage  ground  we  occupy,  how  the 
student  of  earlier  generations  groping  through  subterranean  paths 
filled  with  mouldy  and  unscientific  tomes — through  Catacombs  of 
buried  and  disordered  principles,  ever  fully  realized  or  could  realize 
the  ambition  of  the  lawyer.  We  turn  to  our  shelves  and  find  Addi- 
son, Parsons  and  other  specialists  marking  out  the  pathways  in  con- 
tractual law ; we  find  Story,  Pomeroy  and  others  inviting  us  to  im- 
bibe the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the  study  of 
the  great  field  of  equity  Jurisprudence;  we  find  the  erudite  Kent 
opening  the  doors  for  our  inspection  of  the  fundamental  principles 
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of  substantive  law  in  all  departments ; and  if  we  wish  to  venture 
into  the  attractive  bye-ways  of  constitutional  law  and  maritime  law, 
we  find  learned  guides  in  these  departments ; all  pointing  out  to  us 
in  leading  cases,  the  fields  where  great  legal  battles  have  been 
fought,  and  showing  to  us  the  weakness  of  the  defeated  party  and 
the  strength  of  the  successful  one ; showing  to  us  the  laws  that  have 
been  violated  and  the  laws  that  made  success  inevitable,  until  the 
vision  is  enlarged  so  as  to  comprehend  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  great  body  of  the  law.  We  thus  arise  from  its 
contemplation  and  study,  fully  impressed  with  its  grandeur  and 
nobility  as  a science,  and  fully  prepared  to  concede  the  correctness 
of  the  estimate  placed  upon  it  by  that  eminent  philosopher  and  stu- 
dent of  human  nature,  Edmund  Burke,  when  he  said,  that  law  is 
“one  of  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  human  sciences ; a science  that 
does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  human  understanding  than 
all  the  other  kinds  of  human  learning  put  together.”  Contrast,  if 
you  will,  this  panorama  of  modern  law,  with  the  conditions  pre- 
sented to  the  student  prior  to  the  days  of  Blackstone,  and  indeed 
for  many  generations  thereafter;  and  you  will  be  reminded  of  Ten- 
nyson’s couplet — 

“ The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 

“ With  the  progress  of  the  suns.” 

As  legal  rights  in  those  days  were  often  determined,  not  by  the 
practical  and  applied  justice  of  the  case,  but  by  ordeals  of  battle  and 
the  blood  feud,  so  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  the  candidate  for 
the  high  and  important  public  duty  of  the  administration  of  the  law 
was  determined  not  literally  by  his  legal  aptitude,  but  largely  by  his 
lineage  and  his  gastronomic  ability  at  the  inns  of  Court,  where  after 
what  was  considered  a reasonable  service  in  that  strenuous  avoca- 
tion, he  was  “called  to  the  bar.”  Before  Blackstone  had  reduced 
the  principles  of  law  to  an  orderly  science,  the  student  groped  his 
way  through  badly  reported  common  law  adjudications  which  were 
supposed  to  support  and  elucidate  a digest  of  cases  found  in  Viner’s 
Abridgement  and  Bacon’s  Abridgement.  Coke  upon  Littleton, 
Shepherd’s  Touchstone,  Doctor  and  Student,  Bracton  and  Glan- 
ville,  made  up  the  curriculum,  together  with  a sprinkling  of  Roman 
law  as  applied  in  Equity  Practice,  and  as  introduced  into  England 
by  the  church  in  order  to  soften  the  asperities  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  common  law  which  had  its  origin  in  local  customs,  commer- 
cial customs,  and  customs  of  the  law,  handed  down  by  tradition 
when  not  reported  in  the  Year  Books,  and  like  meagre  reports  of  the 
time.  But  as  the  era  of  the  lumbering  stage  coach  gave  way  before 
the  speedy  locomotive  and  phenomenal  electric  current,  annihilating 
distance  and  time,  so  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  applied 
scientific  methods  in  business,  and  the  professions,  superseded  the 
archaic  methods  of  study  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  And  so  the  lawyer, 
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the  practical  product  of  this  innovation  and  reform,  has  changed 
and  views  his  ideal  from  a new  vantage  ground,  under  practically 
a new  order  of  social  life.  And  so,  too,  the  popular  conception  of 
him  has  changed.  The  popular  concept  of  the  common  law  law- 
yer is  typified  by  Dickens,  at  whose  name  at  once  the  illustrious 
legal  types  personified  in  “Pickwick  Papers,”  “David  Copperfield,” 
and  “Bleak  House,”  will  recur  to  us.  The  curious  student  will  also 
see  him  typified  with  contagious  wit  and  humor,  racy  of  the  soil,  in 
Gerald  Griffin’s  “Tales  of  a Jury  Room,”  and  Roderick  O’Flanna- 
gan’s  “Irish  Bar,”  and  “Tales  of  the  Munster  Circuit.”  The  Irish 
peasant’s  concept  of  him  was,  that  he  was  the  personification  of 
“tricks  upon  tricks and  O’Connell  qualified  himself  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a lawyer,  when  he  declared  with  no 
little  braggadocio,  that  he  “could  drive  a coach  and  four  through 
any  act  of  parliament.”  So,  the  bard  of  Avon,  in  one  of  his  most 
delightful  comedies,  presents  a character  who  appeals  to  a most 
willing  audience  with  the  cry,  “ Let’s  kill  all  the  lawyers.”  This 
popular  remedy  for  the  banishment  of  social  evils,  it  is  said,  recom- 
mended itself  to  one  of  the  Russian  Czars,  who  proposed  to  his  Min- 
ister upon  his  advent  to  office,  that  to  secure  peace  and  tranquility 
in  Russia,  all  the  lawyers  in  the  Empire  should  be  exiled  to  Siberia, 
where  they  might  practice  the  profession  at  a very  low  temperature. 
The  new  testament  was  not  without  its  influence  in  this  direction, 
for  we  find  that  when  the  reigning  order  desired  to  ensnare  a 
troublesome  prophet  in  his  speech,  they  selected  for  this  highly 
technical  work,  not  an  editor  or  a politician,  but  a “doctor  of  the 
law.”  The  fact  is  that  prior  to  Blackstone’s  time  and  for  a long 
period  thereafter,  the  lawyer  occupied  a place  in  the  popular  imag- 
ination, similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  priest  of  Isis  in  ancient 
Egypt,  or  by  the  wizard  or  witch  of  Puritan  New  England.  He  was 
admired  and  respected  according  to  his  talents  and  his  character; 
but  often  was  looked  upon  by  a population  in  which  the  essentials 
of  an  education  were  lacking,  with  suspicion,  fear,  and  doubt ! due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  generally  supposed  to  possess  some  occult 
power  or  esoteric  legerdemain  over  the  mysteries  of  the  law.  The 
drawing  of  the  jury  from  the  great  body  of  the  county  in  this 
country,  or  from  the  rate  payers  in  England,  tended  largely  to  edu- 
cate the  masses  in  the  mysteries  of  the  law*  and  to  bring  the  people 
at  large  into  contact  with  the  courts  and  their  system  of  procedure ; 
so  that  the  masses  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  law,  and  those  common  law  illusions 
and  superstitions  under  this  influence  were  almost  entirely  dissipa- 
ted! so  that  from  being  fearful  of  the  law  and  its  system,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  became  through  the  jury  system  its  respecters 
and  admirers,  and  in  our  land  may  be  counted  upon  as  its  most  con- 
servative devotees  and  supporters.  The  threatening  danger  to  the 
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Courts  has  arisen  in  the  past,  not  from  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
but  from  men  in  high  places  who,  accepting  their  own  intuitions  as 
law  and  the  infallible  justice,  have  endeavored  to  use  the  Courts  as 
their  personal  mouthpiece,  and  failing  in  that  have  established 
courts  of  star  chamber  which  simply  acted  in  that  capacity  and  reg- 
istered their  arbitrary  decrees.  Our  system  of  popular  government 
brought  people  and  lawyers  together  in  the  work  of  the  courts,  in 
the  village  meeting,  and  in  the  popular  assemblies,  where  the  justice 
and  injustice  of  the  contending  policies  of  government  were  dis- 
cussed and  elucidated.  The  lawyer  of  the  Colony  days  was  a power- 
ful factor  in  the  construction  of  our  government  and  was  always 
looked  upon  with  respect  and  admiration.  The  forming  of  our  con- 
stitutions, state  and  federal,  was  entirely  his  handiwork;  and  one 
reading  the  letters  of  Madison,  Hamilton  and  the  other  leaders  and 
lights  of  our  pre-constitution  days  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
ability,  erudition  and  foresight  that  these  pioneers  of  our  govern- 
ment displayed  and  brought  to  this  wonderful  governmental  crea- 
tion. We  of  this  day  who  imagine  we  are  discussing  new  and  grave 
problems  affecting  the  body  politic,  need  but  turn  to  the  pages  of 
the  “Federalist”  to  see  the  verification  of  the  old  adage,  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Having  shouldered  his  musket  in 
the  war  for  independence,  and  marched  through  the  sunshine  and 
shadow  of  our  natal  struggle  like  a Cincinnatus,  the  Colonial  lawyer 
returned  to  his  plough  when  hostilities  ceased,  and  helped  with  his 
brain  and  legal  acumen  in  the  development  and  construction  of  na- 
tional, state,  county  and  village  government.  From  such  an  en- 
vironment sprang  the  legal  giants  of  our  early  days.  From  thence 
came  Marshall,  Tanly,  Wirt,  Webster,  Choate  and  Lincoln,  and 
countless  “village  Hampdens,”  whose  names  failed  because  of  the 
limitations  of  their  local  environment,  to  reach  the  national  pinna- 
cle of  fame.  Thus  the  modern  lawyer  became  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple in  contradistinction  to  the  common  law  lawyer,  who  sprang  as 
a rule  from  a class  distinguished  for  its  nobility,  its  wealth  or  its 
public  service  in  war  or  in  erudition.  Education  and  character 
form  the  substantial  qualifications  for  admission  to  our  ranks  and 
admission  to  its  honors  and  emoluments.  Education,  of  course,  is 
sine  qua  non  to  the  mastery  of  the  law,  and  the  evolution  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  underlying  it.  But  rarely,  if  ever,  can 
the  man  of  education  rise  to  the  highest  niches  in  our  halls  of  fame 
without  the  substantial,  enduring  and  sustaining  acquisition  of 
character.  Without  character  and  its  great  influence  in  moulding 
the  man,  the  lawyer  sent  adrift  by  our  schools  of  law  among  the. 
rocks  and  shoals  of  a tempestuous  life  of  continuous  struggle,  is  as 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  an  alluring  fate  as  is  the  splendidly  rigged 
ship  in  the  lightning  and  the  whirlwind,  without  a rudder  or  a guid- 
ing oar.  Poverty  of  pocket  is  not  a handicap,  if  it  be  supported  by 
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the  riches  of  sana  mens  in  sano  corpore,  plus  a heart  and  conscience 
in  the  right  place,  unshakeable  and  unchangeable  in  the  cause  of 
right,  even  when  tempted  by  the  offer  of  worlds.  You  who  have 
just  arisen  from  the  study  of  your  classics,  will  always  delight,  apro- 
pos of  this  fact,  to  recall  that  ideal  pen  picture  of  the  “Justum  et 
tenacem  propositi  virum”  of  Horace  in  his  description  of  Caesar 
Augustus ! And  the  sentiment  is  as  applicable  to-day  to  the  man  in 
public  life  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

The  modern  lawyer  in  our  cities  has  drifted  into  a study  of  spe- 
cialties and  the  code,  until  now  we  have  books  upon  every  conceiv- 
able topic  of  law,  and  a limitation  of  the  great  study  of  common  law 
pleading  to  the  two  covers  of  a code.  The  specialist  as  a rule  ex 
necessitate  rei,  simply  a lawyer,  carried  upon  the  books  of  some 
great  business  interest  very  much  as  its  bookkeeper  is  carried.  He 
cannot  become  a rounded-out  lawyer,  because  to  him  the  attractive 
and  variegated  pages  of  the  law  in  its  practical  application  are 
closed  forever.  He  cannot  be  a man  of  the  people  and  assist  in  un- 
ravelling the  great  problems  of  government  and  law,  because  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  must  consist  with  the  views  of  his  em- 
ployer. He  seldom  appears  in  court,  unless  perhaps  at  times  in 
banc,  but  hands  his  brief  over  to  a court  lawyer,  who  understands 
from  daily  contact  the  temper  and  peculiarities  of  court  and  jury. 
He  stands  very  much  as  the  English  solicitor  stands  to  the  king’s 
counsel  in  a trial  at  Nisi  Prius.  or  on  argument  in  the  King’s 
Bench  or  the  House  of  Lords.  Such  a lawyer  possesses  our  sym- 
pathy, for  truly  he  shares  the  status  ascribed  by  Scott  to  the  man 
without  a country. 

“Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown.”  While  I shall  not  attempt 
the  hazardous  task  of  undertaking  to  resurrect  trite  criticisms  upon 
a code  of  procedure  in  a state  addicted  to  its  use,  yet  I cannot  re- 
frain from  remarking  that  the  lawyer  in  a code  state,  who  fails  to 
study  and  master  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  common  law 
pleading,  can  never  fully  understand  his  code,  or  be  fully  equipped 
in  the  great  principles  of  the  common  law.  Every  code  state  pos- 
sesses a mass  of  code  reports  based  upon  the  construction  of  the 
code,  and  we  are  thus  relegated  for  a proper  comprehension  of  its 
sections  without  formative  period  of  procedure  which  was  settled 
centuries  ago  by  common  law  adjudications,  for  states  like  the  one 
from  whose  shores  I have  the  honor  to  claim  birthright.  But  the 
study  of  common  law  procedure  is  necessary  to  round  out  the  true 
lawyer,  because  its  principles  of  procedure  are  constructed  upon 
necessities  arising  out  of  the  very  structure  and  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  law.  In  the  cradle  of  that  system  were  reared  the  great 
lawyers  of  the  British  bar,  and  the  great  legal  minds  that  gave 
breadth,  scope  and  vitality  to  the  structure  of  our  government.  A 
modern  writer  of  distinction  referring  to  the  subject  says:  “The 
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learning  connected  with  the  common  law  actions  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten without  serious  loss  to  knowledge ; and  wherever  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  several  forms  of  action  is  not  duly  appreciated,  obscur- 
ity in  judicial  reasoning  is  bound  to  appear.  Under  the  system  of 
common  law  pleading  lawyers  and  judges  were  compelled  to  do 
exact  thinking.”  * * Tidd. 

It  is  often  asked  to  what  extent  the  young  lawyer  should 
indulge  in  general  reading  and  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  To  this 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  If  the  student  aspire  to  the  highest 
rank  of  the  profession,  instead  of  making  it  a business  or  a trade ; 
if  he  aspire  to  excel  as  an  advocate  before  the  jury  or  a man  of 
scholarly  attainments  before  the  courts  in  banc,  there  is  nothing  in 
science,  or  in  the  classics,  in  poetry,  in  recorded  fact  or  fiction,  or 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  human  affairs,  which  will 
not  be  of  service  at  some  time  to  be  drawn  upon  for  grace  or  point 
or  illustration.  Referring  to  this  subject,  a lawyer  of  great  distinc- 
tion said : “Without  fullness  of  reading,  and  resources  of  imagina- 
tion, and  a capacity  for  the  highest  cadences  of  speech,  could  Cur- 
ran have  pronounced  as  in  his  defence  of  Rowan  that  sublime  pan- 
egyric on  the  redeeming  spirit  of  the  British  soil ; — or  as  in  his  de- 
fence of  Finnerty  and  the  press,  so  portrayed  the  corruption  of  the 
informer’s  oath ; — “before  whose  supremacy  the  human  heart  bows 
in  the  undissembled  homage  of  deferential  honor”?  Could  Wirt 
have  drawn  that  picture  of  the  beautiful  isle  in  the  Ohio,  vocal  with 
music,  fragrant  with  flowers,  and  populous  with  books  and  all  kindly 
influences;  of  the  tranquil  joys  that  filled  it;  of  the  sad  blight  that 
turned  the  “angel  smile”  that  blessed  it,  into  tears  “that  froze  as  they 
fell”?  Could  Webster  have  painted  as  in  the  prosecution  of  Knapp, 
the  workings  of  a murderous  secret,  possessing  and  mastering  its 
subject,  beating  at  the  heart,  rising  to  the  throat,  demanding  dis- 
closure until  “there  is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  suicide,  and 
suicide  is  confession”?  Could  Pinkney,  as  in  his  argument  against 
the  Pinto  (in  9th  Cranch),  have  so  personified  the  principle  he  advo- 
cated, that  neutral  property  placed  on  an  armed  ship  of  the  enemy, 
should  partake  of  the  attributes  of  the  armament,  and  be  forfeited 
to  its  captor”?  “The  idea  of  our  opponents,”  said  he,  “exhibits  a 
discordia  rerum,  an  incongruous  mixture  of  discordant  attributes,  a 
Centaur-like  figure,  half  man  half  ship ; a fantastic  form  bearing  in 
one  hand  the  spear  of  Achilles,  in  the  other  the  olive  branch  of 
Minerva ; the  frown  of  defiance  on  her  brow,  and  the  smile  of  con- 
ciliation on  her  lip ; entwining  the  olive  branch  of  peace  around  the 
thunderbolt  of  fire,  and  hurling  it  thus  disguised  indiscriminately  at 
friend  and  foes.”  And  with  what  consideration  did  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  receive  this  classic  appeal,  “with  a pen- 
cil,” said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  “dipped  in  the  most  vivid  colors 
and  guided  by  the  hand  of  a master,  a splendid  portrait  has  been 
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drawn,  exhibiting  this  vessel  and  her  freighter  as  forming  a single 
figure,  comprised  of  the  most  discordant  materials  of  peace  and  war. 
So  exquisite  was  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so  dazzling  the  garb  in  which 
the  figure  was  presented,  that  it  required  the  exercise  of  that  cold, 
investigating  faculty,  which  ought  always  to  belong  to  those  who 
sit  on  this  bench,  to  decide  its  only  imperfection — its  want  of  resem- 
blance.” 

You  have  chosen  to  minister  unto  the  blind  goddess  of  Justice, 
and  you  are  here  to  enter  upon  a novitiate  for  this  great  and  impor- 
tant task.  Into  her  temple  all  are  admitted,  for  she  sees  none,  but 
hears  all.  To  her  willing  ears  the  plea  of  the  tattered  and  humble 
mendicant  is  as  welcome  as  the  stentorian  tones  of  a proud  Croesus, 
for  she  is  the  handmaid  of  the  Infinite,  to  whom  alike  all  claim  kin- 
ship. Men  may  change  and  empires  may  come  and  go,  but  justice 
never,  for  her  realm  reflects  no  artificial  complexity  of  law,  fash- 
ioned to  the  varying  hour  and  to  the  expediency  and  selfishness  of 
men,  but  in  the  last  analysis  contains  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
ages,  reflecting  the  fundamental  concept  of  right  and  wrong,  indel- 
ibly imbedded  in  the  human  consciousness ; and  like  truth 
“ Forever  stands  secure 
“ Its  head  is  guarded  as  its  base  is  sure 
“ The  raging  storm  and  rolling  wave  defies 
“ Built  by  the  architect  who  built  the  skies.” 

The  unending  and  relentless  struggle  of  the  ages  still  subsists, 
and  goes  tirelessly  and  remorselessly  on  ; and  the  contending  forces 
all  bend  their  steps  up  to  the  temple  of  Justice,  where  you  are  to 
minister,  “Through  the  streets  of  Vanity  Fair,”  says  a great  philos- 
opher, “walk  Christian  and  Faithful,  and  on  Greatheart’s  armor  still 
ring  the  clanging  blows,  Ormuzd  still  fights  with  Ahriman — the 
prince  of  Light  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness.  He  who  will  hear, 
to  him  the  clarions  of  the  battle  call.  Strong  soul  and  high  endeavor 
the  world  needs  them  now.  Beauty  still  lies  imprisoned,  and  iron 
wheels  go  over  the  good  and  true  and  beautiful  that  might  spring 
from  human  lives.  And  they  who  fight  with  Ormuzd,  though 
they  may  not  know  each  other,  somewhere,  sometime  will  the  mus- 
ter roll  be  called.” 

In  what  manner  you  shall  answer  the  muster  roll,  and  in  the 
final  reckoning  give  an  account  of  your  stewardship  in  the  temple, 
is  a matter  that  each  individual  conscience  must  answer  for  itself. 
Shall  it  be  as  Bryant  pictures  the  guilty  one,  with  the  cry  of  “Pec- 
cavi”  on  the  lips?  Or  shall  it  be  in  that  nobler  frame  of  mind  born 
of  memories  of  deeds  well  done  and  days  well  spent  in  the  service 
of  your  kind? 

“ Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery 
“ Of  his  couch  about  him, 

“ And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 
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Life  Lessons  from  Joan  of  Arc.  Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J. 
Benziger  Brothers.  85  cents. 

Father  Vaughan  has  given  us  a really  charming  character  sketch 
in  his  “Life  Lessons  from  Joan  of  Arc.”  It  is  not  so  much  the  de- 
tailed story  of  her  life  that  we  find  in  the  book,  as  a series  of  reflec- 
tions upon  its  various  phases,  which  all  would  do  well  to  read.  His 
little  book  is  a tribute  of  affection  to  “The  Maid  of  Orleans,”  in 
whom  he  finds  the  ideal  of  modern  womanhood.  We  feel  that  ad- 
mirers of  this  unique  character  in  the  history  of  France  will  wel- 
come with  pleasure  these  interesting  chapters  that  bring  “The 
Matchless  Maid”  to  our  very  doors. 

Clare  Loraine,  by  “Lee.”  Benziger  Brothers.  85  cents. 

In  Clare  Loraine  we  have  an  interesting  story  of  a still  more 
interesting  little  girl,  and  a view  of  her  three  months’  stay  at  a 
boarding  school  for  girls.  Unusually  vivacious,  her  escapades  while 
at  school  would  suggest  the  college  boy  of  maturer  years.  The  story 
is  quite  pleasantly  told,  and  though  it  lags  at  times,  because  of  de- 
tails that  might  well  have  been  omitted,  still,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well 
conceived  and  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  writer  a familiarity  with 
the  scenes  described  and  a knowledge  of  child  nature  amid  such 
scenes.  We  do  not  find  much  evidence  of  plot.  The  episode  of  John 
Howard  adds  materially  to  the  tale,  which,  otherwise,  would  be 
scarcely  worth  the  telling. 

The  Friendly  Little  House  and  other  stories.  Benziger 
Brothers:  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  $1.25 

Really,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  that,  at  last,  we  are  in  possession 
of  a series  of  good,  clean,  wholesome  stories  that  may  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike,  without  fear  of  the  spectre  of  con- 
tamination which  continually  looms  up  when  we  take  hold  of  the 
average  short  story  nowadays.  Continuing  the  work  so  well  begun 
when  they  published  the  “Best  Stories  by  the  Foremost  Catholic 
Authors,”  last  year,  Benziger  Brothers  have  issued  in  a single  vol- 
ume a series  of  excellent  short  stories  by  Catholic  writers,  entitled 
“The  Friendly  House.”  Every  story  in  the  volume  is  by  a standard 
writer.  They  are  interesting,  well  told,  and,  above  all,  have  a sound 
moral  tone.  We  trust  that  the  volume  will  find  its  way  into  every 
Catholic  home. 


E.  P.  T. 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  a change  in  the  title-page  of 
that  charming  Catholic  monthly,  Benziger’s  Magazine.  Its  new 
dress  becomes  it  far  better  than  the  stern  page  of  black  and  white 
hitherto  displayed.  The  touch  of  color  is  in  closer  harmony  with 
the  bright  and  cheery  interior. 
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Ode  to  the  Nativity 


Ah,  Virgin  Mother  mild, 

Gaze  on  thine  Infant  Child ! 

Gaze  lovingly  on  His  sweet  face  divine. 
Charity’s  shrine ! 

Give,  thanking  Him  above, 

Thy  mother  love. 

Ah,  Virgin  Mother  blest. 

Thy  yearning  heart’s  at  rest ! 

Jesus,  thy  first-born,  brings  eternal  peace, 
Sorrow’s  surcease, 

And  nestles  at  thy  breast 
In  love  close-prest. 


John  E.  Hayes,  ’14. 


Why  come  so  humble  here 
To  this  ungrateful  sphere, 

Thou  new-born  Son  of  Mary  Virgin  Queen, 
Who,  so  serene, 

Looks  on  Thy  loving  face, 

In  fond  embrace? 

I think  his  lowliness 
Thou  wouldst  have  us  caress. 

I’m  sure  it  is,  “Sweet  Child,”  but  why  ask  I? 

’Neath  any  sky 

Could  greater  gladness  be 

Than  in  you  Three? 


Patrick  Coleman,  ’14. 


The  Shores  of  the  Day 


BEFORE  beginning  the  relation  of  my  strange  story,  per- 
mit me  to  give  a few  words  of  explanation.  It  is  only  at 
the  request  of  my  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Weedon 
Towne,  M.P.,  that  I have  consented  to  transcribe  one  of 
the  most  singular  events  of  all  my  active  life.  There 
were  several  weighty  reasons  for  my  former  reticence,  but  perhaps 
the  greatest  were  that,  aside  from  the  fact  that  my  hand  is  more 
accustomed  to  grasp  the  hilt  of  a cavalry  sabre  than  the  quill  of  an 
author’s  pen,  I also  shrank  from  the  fate  of  being  called  a counter- 
feiter of  chronicles  like  poor  Thomas  Chatterton.  However,  upon 
my  honor  as  an  officer  of  His  Majesty’s  army  I vouch  for  the 
truth  of  what  I say.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  that,  more  inter- 
ested in  my  story  than  in  my  style,  you  will  grant  me  your  in- 
dulgence, I will  begin  the  narration  of  my  tale. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1882,  while  I was  still  a young  military 
attache  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Madrid  I received  a most  cordial 
invitation  from  my  old  class-mate  at  Harrow,  Lieut.  George  Rath- 
comb,  to  spend  a week  or  so  with  him  at  Gibraltar.  Anyone  who 
has  been  in  the  Spanish  capital  during  the  summer  knows  what 
a relief  it  is  to  be  able,  upon  the  slightest  provocation  to  run  away 
to  some  place  where  it  is  cooler;  preferably  to  the  seashore.  You 
may  judge,  therefore,  with  what  alacrity  I accepted  my  friend’s  pro- 
posal, so  that,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  within  three  days  I 
found  myself  established  as  a guest  of  the  gay  officers’  mess  at 
“Gib.”  Life  at  the  rock  is  rather  gay  for  such  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  so  with  frequent  trips  over  to  lovely  Algeciras,  the  horse 
racing  at  the  splendid  Spanish  track  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  and 
an  occasional  bull  fight,  my  time  was  fairly  well  occupied.  How- 
ever, being  an  early  riser,  I was  much  given  to  morning  strolls 
about  the  environs  of  the  impregnable  hill,  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  one  of  these  wanderings  that  I had  the  adventure — if  it  can  be 
dignified  by  such  a name — which  I am  about  to  narrate. 

I arose  about  six  o’clock  one  morning,  put  on  an  old  tennis 
outfit  and  a broad-brimmed  Panama  hat,  lighted  a pipe,  that  pet 
abomination  of  your  true  Spaniard,  and,  calling  my  Irish  terrier, 
Corodack,  strolled  for  a while  about  the  gardens  of  the  Alameda. 
Even  the  cold  northern  blood  of  the  Saxon  feels  at  times  the  en- 
chantment of  the  south,  and  so  it  was  with  a feeling  of  delicious 
quiet  that  I wandered  through  that  maze  of  tropic  beauty  and  finally 
seated  myself  upon  an  old,  secluded  stone  bench,  in  order  to  enjoy 
more  fully  the  glory  of  the  morning  sun  upon  the  gently  swaying 
palm  leaves.  Upon  gazing  at  the  Alameda  for  the  first  time  one 
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would  think  that  by  some  subtle  influence  Nature  had  transported 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  stately  Orinoco  or  the  mighty  Amazon, 
and  he  listens  eagerly  for  the  gentle  swish  of  the  river  brushing 
against  the  dense  foliage  of  the  shore.  In  that  enchanted  spot  one 
almost  feels  the  soft  warm  breeze  from  the  Sahara  upon  his  cheek. 
The  traveler  can  easily  understand  the  burning  passion  of  the 
Southland  when  he  looks  upon  the  varied  loveliness  of  Alameda  and 
feels  its  sensuous  charm.  There  could  not  have  been  a more  suit- 
able setting  for  my  tale. 

As  I sat  there  drinking  in  with  admiring  eyes  the  splendor  of 
the  old  Moorish  garden,  I kept  unconsciously  poking  about  beneath 
the  bench  with  my  stick.  Suddenly,  it  struck  upon  something  hard 
and  round,  which  was  evidently  neither  a twig  nor  a part  of  the 
bench  itself.  My  curiosity  was  aroused  and,  reversing  my  cane,  I 
pulled  and  jerked  at  the  object  until  it  came  rolling  forth  upon  the 
grass  at  my  feet.  It  was  an  old  copper  cylinder,  green  and  musty 
with  age.  The  top  was  sealed.  My  curiosity  was  aroused.  I 
scraped  away  the  wax  with  my  knife,  opened  the  box,  and  drew 
forth  a small  parchment  which,  because  it  had  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  air,  was  remarkably  well  preserved.  Upon  unrolling  it,  I 
found  that  it  contained  a narrative  written  in  the  beautiful  Castilian 
language  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I was  easily  able  to  decipher  the 
manuscript,  having  made  a very  thorough  study  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, and  on  this  account  received  my  appointment  at  Madrid.  And 
I found  the  narrative,  although  short,  so  strange,  so  romantic  and  so 
sad,  that  I do  not  think  that  my  translation,  poor  as  it  is,  can  entirely 
mar  its  beauty  or  its  charm ; so  herewith  I present  it  to  you. 

“To  the  glory  of  the  eternal  God  and  to  the  honor  of  their 
reigning  Majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  I,  Francisco  Lopez, 
brother  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Castile,  dedicate  this  strange 
tale,  which  was  related  to  me  by  a captive  Moor  whom  in  his  dying 
hours  I saved  from  eternal  torment.  If  in  my  story  I seem  to 
prate  too  fully  of  worldly  vanities,  remember,  Senor,  that  beneath 
my  brown  robe  and  flowing  scapula  there  still  beats  the  heart  of  a 
man,  and  that  even  in  my  theology  I find  that  love  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  in  the  universe. 

“Whilst  Granada,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  infidel  Moors,  still 
held  out  against  the  arms  of  their  most  Christian  Majesties,  it  came 
to  pass  that  a certain  Castilian  cavalier,  Don  Angelo  de  Cordoba  by 
name,  rode  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  plain  about  the  city.  And  as 
he  passed  along  the  walls,  his  white  plume  waving  and  his  bright 
armor  glittering  in  the  sun,  he  saw  walking  upon  the  rampart  the 
fairest  maiden  that  his  eyes  ever  beheld.  The  knight  was  speechless 
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at  her  beauty  ; the  loveliness  of  her  face  and  form  enchanted  him, 
and  straightway  forgetting  his  honor  and  his  duty  to  his  God  and  to 
his  country,  he  loved  an  enemy.  Ay,  this  proud  horseman  of  Spain 
was  conquered  by  the  languishing  eyes  of  a Moorish  girl.  May  he 
be  judged  leniently!  Moreover,  he  could  not  bide  his  time,  but  each 
night,  disguising  himself  in  the  hateful  apparel  of  a Moor,  stained 
his  face  and  his  hands  and  secretly  entered  Granada  to  search  for  his 
lady.  At  last  he  found  her  seated  at  a window  of  the  Alhambra. 
There  she  rested,  surrounded  by  all  the  languor  of  the  East ; amidst 
the  branches  moon-shadowed  upon  the  garden,  the  nightingale  sang 
plaintively,  ever  and  anon  to  the  accompaniment  of  murmuring 
fountains  and  melodious  guitars,  sweet  voices  of  slave  girls  rose 
upon  the  air.  And  yet  amidst  all  this  external  luxury  and  charm  the 
maiden  sat,  sad  and  solitary,  her  sweet  face  turned  longingly  toward 
the  Spanish  encampment.  Don  Angelo  approached  and,  softly  ad- 
dressing her,  told  of  the  great  love  for  her  which  was  consuming 
his  very  soul.  And  when  the  maiden  saw  who  it  was  that  spoke, 
so  pleased  was  she  at  his  devotion,  that  her  eyes  lit  up  with  joy  and 
she  listened  eagerly.  For  she  had  noted  his  gallant  carriage  and 
noble  bearing  the  day  on  which  he  rode  about  the  walls.  So  she  told 
of  her  great  love  in  return,  and  kissing  a rose  gave  it  to  him  for  a 
gage.  Highly  gratified  thereat,  he  departed.  Then  each  night  he 
came,  and  each  night  received  a rose.  O fatal  gift  of  remembrance ! 

“Now  it  chanced  one  night  that  the  Moorish  king  was  walking 
among  the  trees  about  the  Alhambra  and,  perceiving  the  lovers  and 
hearing  their  soft  words,  his  heart  was  inflamed  with  indignation  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  maiden,  for  she  was  his  daughter.  Neither  desir- 
ing nor  daring  to  denounce  her  (for  he  feared  the  disgrace  which 
would  fall  upon  his  name),  he  resolved  upon  a secret  course  so  sub- 
tle and  diabolical  that  such  could  emanate  only  from  the  mind  of  a 
furious  Moor.  The  wily  sheik  consulted  his  vizier,  and  as  a result 
of  their  conference,  a bowl  of  poisoned  roses  was  that  night  placed 
in  the  chamber  of  the  princess.  Then  the  outraged  king  went  up 
into  a tower  of  the  palace  and  implored  Allah  to  curse  the  perfidious 
Spaniard  and  the  maid. 

“Just  before  the  dawn  Don  Angelo  came  to  the  Alhambra  and 
stood  beneath  the  window  of  his  love.  Lifting  up  his  voice  he  softly 
sang  a plaintive  melody  of  Castile.  As  the  lattice  opened  and  the 
fair  face  of  his  lady  showed  dimly  above  him  he  ceased  his  song  and 
with  sudden  passion  cried  : 

“ ‘Ah,  love,  come  down  to  me,  who  have  waited  so  long.  I 
would  take  you  away  from  this  dim,  dark  Moorish  pool  of  night  in 
which  you  live,  away  to  the  golden  sun-painted  shores  of  Spain ! 
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Come  with  a rose,  a red,  red  rose  in  your  lips  and  we  will  flee 
together !’  O fatal  request ! The  rose  indeed  was  red,  red  with 
their  death,  but  they  knew  it  not.  Forthwith  she  came,  and  even 
as  she  stood  with  the  flower  between  her  lips  he  kissed  her  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  and,  knowing  it  not,  for  they  thought  it  was  the 
fire  of  love,  they  both  imbibed  the  subtle  poison.  Then  they  fled 
through  sleeping  Granada,  over  which  the  sun  was  just  beginning 
to  cast  his  splendor.  And  even  as  they  reached  the  walls  the  poison 
of  the  crimson,  love-kissed  rose  overcame  their  hearts  and  they  fell 
down  and  died.  There  at  the  shores  of  the  day,  in  the  glory  of  the 
morning,  they  sank  back  into  the  pool  of  everlasting  night ! So 
the  king  and  the  Lord  wrought  vengeance  upon  the  traitors ; one  to 
her  father  and  her  country,  the  other  to  his  vows  and  his  God ! Ah, 
Senor,  as  you  lay  aside  this  parchment  send  up  a prayer — for  you, 
also,  have  a heart  that  loves — to  the  Almighty  One  that  he  judge 
them  lightly.” 

Here  ended  the  tale,  and  as  I gazed  out  over  the  gardens  en- 
chanted by  the  charm  of  the  monk’s  sad  tale,  the  ancient  parchment 
so  rudely  exposed  to  the  air  and  my  rough  hands  crumpled  into 
dust  and  by  the  gentle  breeze  of  the  Mediterranean  was  scattered 
over  the  diamond-dewed  sward  of  the  Alameda.  And  so,  centuries 
after  in  another  garden  in  Spain,  perished  Friar  Francisco’s  account 
of  the  fatal  love  of  Don  Angelo  and  the  Moorish  princess. 

Maurice  Ahern,  ’12. 

A inter  Evening 

Before  the  biting  winds  has  Autumn  gone : 

The  woodlands  now  are  bare,  a golden  light 
Gleams  o’er  the  ragged  mountain  height 
Ere  the  enfeebled  sun  sinks  from  his  throne. 

The  Night,  her  shapeless  bulk  in  sombre  gown, 

Creeps  from  her  caves  and  stalks  across  the  sky, 

Then  gathering  mists  obscure  each  starry  eye 
And  softly  fall  the  fluttering  snow-flakes  down. 

W.  Joseph  Convery,  Jr.,  ’ii. 

Peace  on  Eartli 

When  radiant  smiles  enwreath  each  joyous  face 
Reflecting  sweetly  Heaven’s  bounteous  grace, 

When  man  complains  not,  naught  but  good  can  see, 

Thanks  God  for  all,  whate’er  his  lot  may  be, 

Then  peace,  content  and  love  reign  everywhere 
And  hearts  on  earth  the  joy  of  heaven  share. 

Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  ’13. 


One  Christmas  Eve 


THE  ruddy  glow  cast  by  the  ruby-colored  dome  of  the 
handsome  bronze  electric  lamp  which  stood  on  the  table, 
imparted  to  the  library  of  the  magnificent  Long  Island 
mansion  an  air  of  warmth  and  coziness  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  turmoil  of  the  tempest  which  raged 
without.  In  a comfortable  Morris  chair  near  the  window,  the  smoke 
from  his  after-dinner  cigar  curling  lazily  toward  the  ceiling,  sat  Rich- 
ard Thornwell,  a young  stock  broker,  who,  lost  in  thought,  gazed 
out  at  the  countless  myriads  of  snow-flakes  which  were  swirled 
about  by  the  gale.  To-night  he  was  happy;  for  to-morrow  was 
Christmas  Day,  and  only  a few  hours  before,  there  had  been  a jolly 
family  reunion  of  his  parents,  his  elder  brother,  and  his  sister 
with  her  husband  and  their  two  children,  whom  he  fairly  idolized. 
From  one  of  the  bed-rooms  on  the  floor  above  came  a shout  of 
boyish  glee,  and  then  the  soft  tones  of  a girl's  voice,  as  she  evinced 
the  greatest  surprise  at  the  fact  that  her  brother,  who  was  one 
year  her  junior,  should  “make  so  much  noise  at  grandma’s.”  For, 
as  she  was  older,  it  was  only  natural,  of  course,  that  she  should 
conduct  herself  with  the  dignity  becoming  a young  lady  of  six. 
Thornwell  smiled  as  he  heard  the  old-fashioned  little  miss  reproach- 
ing the  boy  in  a motherly  tone.  “Well,”  he  mused,  “this  is  going 
to  be  a merry  Christmas,  indeed.  A mighty  merry  one  for  me. 
Joyce,  confound  him!  Now  I’ll  even  things  up  with  him.  Tried 
to  do  me  out  of  a couple  of  thousands  the  other  day,  hey?  He’ll 
pay  for  that  transaction.”  The  young  man  laughed  harshly.  “Hope 
he  has  an  enjoyable  Christmas,”  he  continued ; “I’ve  instructed 
Jackman  to  buy  up  the  rest  of  that  C.  & W.  stock  and  by  noon  on 
December  26th,  Joyce  will  be  a ruined  man.  That’s  my  revenge.” 
As  he  was  speaking,  the  door  opened  softly,  and  his  five-year-old 
nephew,  clad  in  his  little  flannel  “nighties,”  stole  into  the  room. 
Suddenly  he  gave  a wild  whoop,  and  bounding  across  the  floor, 
leaped  up  onto  his  uncle’s  knees.  “What  do  you  mean  by  fright- 
ening people  out  of  their  wits?”  demanded  the  man  as  he  threw  his 
arms  about  the  little  fellow  whom  he  loved  so  well.  “Why,  Bob,  I 
thought  some  young  Indian  was  rushing  at  me.”  This  assertion, 
of  course,  filled  the  youngster  with  glee.  “But  here,  let’s  pull  this 
chair  over  to  the  radiator;  for  if  we  let  Jack  Frost  get  at  some- 
body’s toes — somebody’s  mother  will  give  us  her  opinion  of  a 
bachelor’s  knowledge  of  the  care  of  children.”  “O-oh,  Unka 
Witchad,”  lisped  Bob,  “I  fordot.  To-day  Muvver  an’  Sis  took  me 
to  see  Winfed  Wamsey.”  “Took  you  to  see  Winifred  Ramsey?” 
repeated  Richard,  brightening  up.”  “Yeth,”  continued  the  Indian, 
“Winfed  is  a funny  lady.”  “Yes?”  “Yeth,  she  showed  Muvver  her 
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new  wing,  an’ ” “What?”  interrupted  the  uncle.  “Her  new 

wing?  Oh,  come,  now  Bob.  I know  she’s  an  angel,  but  she  surely 
hasn’t  wings,  has  she  ?”  “O-oh,  I didn’t  say  wing,”  the  little  fellow 
hastened  to  explain,  “I  said  WING.”  “Oh,  I see,”  replied  the  other, 
when  he  had  recovered  from  his  roars  of  laughter,  “you  said  ring. 
Yes,  yes,  what  then?”  “She  had  it  on  this  hand,  wight  next  to  the 
pinkey;  it  shined  fine,”  he  explained,  holding  up  his  chubby  left 
hand.  “What  did  she  say?”  asked  Thornwell  eagerly.  “Muvver 
shook  hands  wif  her,  an’  Winfed  laughted,  an’  she  said  ‘Wichad  is 
a dear,’  an’  then  she  bedan  to  cwy.”  “Yes,”  said  the  broker  softly, 
“Winifred  is  a — dandy  lady.”  “An’  I fordot,  Witchad,  she  told  us  a 
stowy.  She  told  Sis  I was  too  little  to  und-stand  (this  word  was  the 
result  of  a moment’s  hard  thinking)  but  1 did.  She  told  us  ’bout 
when  the  Cwist-child  was  borned,  how  the  angels  said  ‘Peace  on 
earth,  dood  will  to  men.’  Jesus — that’s  his  other  name,  you  know— 
was  awful  dood.  He  said  ‘Forgib  your  en'mies.’  But  bad  men 
nailed  him  on  a big  stick  till  he  dot  dead,  an’  he  said  ‘Forgib  them, 
Father,  they  didn’t  mean  it.’  An’  Winfed  said  she  hated  a man  that 
did  not  forgib  his  en’mies.”  Richard  gasped.  “Richard  Thornwell,” 
came  in  a laughing,  musical  voice  from  the  floor  above,  “what  do 
you  mean  by  teaching  my  son  the  bad  habit  his  mother’s  brother 
has  acquired — that  of  keeping  late  hours?”  And  with  a hug  and  a 
kiss,  Bob  scampered  up  to  bed. 

For  a long  time  Thornwell  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  simple  prattle  of  the  innocent  child.  “Wini- 
fred Ramsey  had  said  that ! Oh,  how  unworthy  he  was  of  that 
good  girl  who  was  now  wearing  his  engagement  ring!  Oh,  what  a 
cur  he  was!  ‘Good  will  to  men?’ — no;  ruin!  ‘Forgive  your  ene- 
mies?’— no;  crush  them!  Christ  himself  had  forgiven,  and  had 
begged  forgivenness  for,  the  men  who  had  taken  his  life.  Yet 
Richard  Thornwell,  a poor  piece  of  clay,  could  not  forgive  Joyce, 
the  man  who  had  tried  to  get  the  better  of  him  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  paltry  dollars ! Good  God !”  he  cried  as  he  sprang  from  his 
chair,  “has  my  soul  been  dead?”  And  with  that  he  left  the  room. 

The  young  man,  broken  in  spirit,  descended  to  the  living-room 
and  went  to  the  telephone.  “Hello.  Telegraph  station,  please. — 
Hello,  this  you  Gibbs? — This  is  Mr.  Thornwell,  Jr. — What’s  that? 
— Oh,  yes  indeed.  Regular  Christmas  weather. — Say,  Gibbs,  I want 
you  to  take  a code  wire  for  me. — Mr.  Henry  Jackman,  Hotel  Impe- 
rial, N.  Y.  City.  Sympathy.  Prohibit  many  C.  & W.  fast.  R.  E.  T. 
— Got  that? — Yes,  that’s  all.  Merry  Christmas. — Good-bye.”  The 
translation  of  that  code  dispatch  was : “Drop  the  deal.  Sell  all  my 
C.  & W.  stock  as  soon  as  possible.” 
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Joyce  was  spared.  Richard  tip-toed  into  his  little  nephew’s 
room.  “I’ve  come  to  say  good-night  again,  Bob,”  he  said  in  a husky 
voice,  as  he  bent  down  to  the  little  bed  and  kissed  the  boy.  “Wini- 
fred is  a funny  lady,  and  you’re  a funny  boy,  but  between  the  two 
of  you,  thank  God,  you’ve  made  a better  man  of  me.  I’m  going  to 
follow  the  principles  of  the  Christ-child.  Good-night.” 

And  as  the  young  broker  had  predicted,  that  was  a merry 
Christmas,  indeed. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 


Sympathy 


I. 

AS  the  Irishman  put  it,  it  was  one  of  those  days  when 
it  gets  late  early.  Though  scarcely  five  o’clock,  the 
dusk  of  an  early  December  evening  was  already  set- 
tling over  the  quiet  college  town.  Through  the  win- 
dows of  the  big  dormitory  building  lights  glimmered, 
few  at  first,  increasing  slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  like  stars  on  a 
clear  night,  till  nearly  every  window  was  aglow.  But  one  room 
was  dark.  Its  sole  occupant  lay  on  a couch,  snoring  peacefully, 
his  right  hand  firmly  clasping  a much-battered  edition  of  Virgil , 
and  his  left,  its  modern  supplement.  Apparently  the  beauties  of  the 
Roman  poet  had  overpowered  him  with  their  magnificence.  His 
slumbers  were  rudely  disturbed.  The  door  was  banged  open,  a tall, 
well-built  young  fellow  rushed  in,  slammed  the  door  behind  him, 
threw  his  poor  devoted  Horace  with  unerring  aim  at  his  defenseless 
room-mate,  and  cast  himself  into  the  nearest  chair.  The  entrance, 
however,  failed  in  its  main  purpose — Tommie  Quinn  refused  to  be 
aroused. 

“ ’Ray  for  the  Village  Cut-Up !”  he  muttered  drowsily,  and, 
yawning  again,  went  back  to  sleep.  The  Village  Cut-Up  put  his  feet 
on  the  table  and  made  himself  thoroughly  comfortable.  Then — 
“I’m  in  the  deuce  of  a hole,”  he  vouchsafed.  A third  young  man 
entered  just  in  time  to  hear  this  last  remark.  “How  unusual !”  he 
replied  scathingly. 

“Nix  on  the  kidding,  Charley,  I’m  in  bad  for  keeps  this  time,” 
protested  Hartley,  “lock  the  door,  so  no  one  else  can  get  in,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  about  it.”  While  Withington  complied  with  this  request, 
Quinn  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 
“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  he  demanded,  “that  you’ve  managed  to 

get  into  another  scrape?”  “Sure  thing!  Listen ” and  Dick 

began  his  story.  “If  you  wanted  to  dramatize  this  pathetic  little 
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tragedy,”  he  said,  “you  could  divide  it  into  three  acts.  The  first 
would  be  a duet  between  Miss  West  and  me.  You  know  Miss  West, 
don’t  you?”  he  appealed  to  the  others.  “We  do,”  said  Charley. 
“And  we’re  very  happy  about  it,”  added  Tommie.  “It  happened 
only  about  two  weeks  ago.”  “Well,”  continued  Hartley,”  I broke 
four  dates  with  Catherine  last  week.”  “For  the  love  of  Mike,” 
broke  in  Withington,  “four!  How  many  did  you  have?”  “Only 
five,”  defensively.  “Only  five!”  “Shut  up  and  let  me  finish ! Well, 
we  made  a date  for  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  she  said  that  if  I 
didnt  come,  she’d  never  speak  to  me  again.  I solemnly  promised 
to  appear  at  two.  Then  the  second  act  came  off  this  morning.  I 
met  the  chemistry  Prof,  and  had  a pleasant  little  chat  with  him.  He 
informed  me  that  if  I cut  another  lecture  this  month — he  didn’t 
care  what  kind  of  an  excuse  I had — he’d  put  me  below.  He  was 
ripping — I haven’t  been  at  chemistry  lately,  you  know — so  I got 
away  as  quickly  as  I could,  deciding  within  me  that  it  was  a shame 
I had  to  go  under  sixty  again.  The  third  act  came  just  a little  while 
ago.  Here  it  is.”  Hartley  took  an  imposing-looking  envelope  out 
of  his  pocket  and  tossed  it  to  Quinn.  “It’s  the  shortest  and  most 
pointed  of  the  trio.  And  now,  fellows,”  he  concluded  dramatically, 
“what  am  I going  to  do?”  Tommie  opened  the  letter  and  read  it 
aloud  for  Withington’s  benefit. 

“My  dear  Richard,”  it  ran,  “Received  yesterday  another  letter 
from  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  concerning  your  class-standing.  Have 
decided  to  take  heroic  measures.  If  you  receive  a passing  mark  in 
every  subject  this  month,  you  may  have  that  new  machine  you 
want  for  Xmas.  If  not,  you  may  start  work  on  Jan.  i in  my  office 
at  $3  per.  Your  affec.  father. 

“J.  F.  Hartley.” 

Two  prolonged  whistles.  Silence.  Then — “I’m  afraid,”  said 
Quinn,  “you’ll  have  to  break  with  the  fair  one.”  “I’ll  be  hanged  if 
I will!”  cried  his  chum.  “You  chaps  ’ll  have  to  think  of  something 
better  than  that.” 

Withington’s  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  characteristic,  show- 
ing, as  it  did,  his  power  of  quick  decision,  his  proneness  for  slang, 
and  his  utter  disrespect  for  the  powers  that  be.  “Can  the  Prof.”  he 
suggested  amiably.  “Er-what?”  This  from  Quinn.  “Kidnap  the 
Prof.,  lock  him  up  in  his  room  or  something,  and  then  there  won’t 
be  any  class.  And  if  there’s  no  class,  they  can’t  expect  Dick  to  be 
in  attendance,”  Withington  concluded  his  elucidation  triumphantly. 

“This  is  no  joke,  Charley,”  expostulated  Dick.  “But  I’m 
serious !”  “Get  out ! the  thing’s  impossible,”  Quinn  closed  the  argu- 
ment abruptly.  “Well,  if  you  know  so  much  about  it,  Tommie,” 
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said  Withington  aggrievedly,  “suppose  you  come  across  with  an 
idea  yourself.”  Quinn  thought  for  a moment  before  replying. 
Then — “Haven’t  you  a twin  brother  you  could  produce,  Dick?”  he 
suggested  tentatively,  “or  a dummy  or  something.”  Withington 
laughed,  and  Dick  frowned.  For  several  minutes  silence  reigned 
supreme.  Somebody  banged  on  the  door,  but,  receiving  no  response, 
went  on  his  way.  Withington  settled  the  matter.  “I’ve  got  it !” 
he  cried,  “Where  were  you  going  with  Miss  West?”  he  questioned 
Dick,  “.skating?”  Hartley  nodded  assent.  “Well,  Tommie  and 
I’ll  beat  class  to-morrow  afternoon — we’ve  got  pretty  good  marks, 
so  it  won’t  matter — and  call  for  Miss  West  and  take  her  skating. 
We’ll  tell  her  we've  tied  you  up,  gagged  you  and  locked  you  in  your 
room,  as  a sort  of  a joke  on  you  to  make  up  for  some  you’ve  played 
on  us” — here,  if  one  watched  closely,  he  would  have  seen  Dick’s  eyes 
twinkle.  “She  can't  kick  about  that  and  you  can  go  to  class  and 
everything  will  be  O.K.”  Quinn  jumped  up  and  offered  Charley  his 
hand.  “Put  it  there,  Old  Man!”  he  cried,  “You’re  a genius!”  Hart- 
ley, however,  strange  to  say,  did  not  appear  so  well  pleased  with 
the  plan,  and  it  was  only  with  some  difficulty  that  his  consent  was 
obtained.  Withington  and  Quinn,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  very 
happy  over  the  prospect. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  that’s  settled,”  said  Quinn,  “I’m  for  supper. 
Coming?”  “I’m  with  you,”  said  Withington.  “You  chaps  go  on, 
and  I’ll  be  along  after  a while.  Got  something  to  look  after,”  this 
from  Hartley.  The  others  went  out,  and  Dick  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  stared  out  of  the  window,  till  he  saw  the  two  cross  the 
yard,  arm  in  arm,  smiling  broadly.  At  this,  Dick,  careful  that  the 
others  should  not  observe  him,  smiled  too,  a beautiful,  contented 
smile,  slight  at  first,  then  expanding  widely,  until  it  enveloped  his 
whole  face.  Something  was  up.  Evidently,  the  telling  of  his 
troubles  had  relieved  him  greatly. 

II. 

The  following  afternoon,  one  of  those  cold,  crisp,  sunny  after- 
noons, so  longed  for  by  the  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the  steel  and  ice, 
proved  ideal  weather  for  skating.  The  West  home  was  a good  fif- 
teen minutes’  walk  from  the  campus.  And  so,  about  twenty  minutes 
of  two,  Withington  and  Quinn  could  be  seen  emerging  from  Hark- 
ness  Hall,  as  the  dormitory  where  Charley  roomed  was  named, 
shining  skates  slung  from  their  shoulders,  and  happy  smiles  en- 
wreathing  their  faces.  They  set  out  briskly,  avoiding  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  lest  they  should  run  across  any  stray,  and  pos- 
sibly inquisitive,  members  of  the  faculty.  Soon,  however,  they  were 
outside  the  college  grounds,  and  assumed  a more  leisurely  pace. 
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Quinn  laughed,  “Dick  was  sore  about  something  at  dinner. 
Maybe  he’s  afraid  we’ll  cut  him  out.’’  “It  would  serve  him  right  if 
we  did,”  said  Withington.  “What  d’you  say  if  we  tell  Miss  West  a 
different  yarn  so  as  to  get  Dick  in  bad  a bit.  He’s  played  tricks 
enough  on  us,  and,  besides,  it  seems  to  me  he’s  getting  out  of  this 
mess  some  easy.”  “It  wouldn’t  be  square  to  go  back  on  him  this 
time,”  remonstrated  Quinn.  “1  suppose  not,”  Withington  agreed  ; 
“do  you  remember  the  time  he  told  that  queen  whom  we’d  just  met 
that  we  weren’t  college  students  at  all,  that  we  were  haberdashery 
clerks  in  the  village?”  “I  sure  do.  And  the  next  time  she  saw  us, 
she  cut  us  dead.  It  was  in  freshman  year  though,  and  we  probably 
looked  more  like  clerks  than  students.  It  was  funny.” 

“Dick  seemed  to  think  so,”  growled  Withington,  and  the  conver- 
sation lapsed.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  they  rang  the  bell,  and 
waited  expectantly.  A maid  ushered  them  in,  and,  upon  their  in- 
quiry for  Miss  West,  murmured  something  about  Miss  West  not 
being  at  home,  but  that  she’d  tell  Mrs.  West.  “That’s  funny,”  said 
Quinn,  as  they  seated  themselves,  “still  she’s  probably  got  things 
mixed.” 

A moment  later,  Mrs.  West  came  in.  She  was  very  glad  to 
see  the  boys,  she  said,  and  awfully  sorry  that  Catherine  wasn’t  at 
home,  but  Catherine  had  been  away  for  nearly  a week,  and  wasn’t 
expected  home  for  another.  She’d  be  awfully  sorry,  too,  when 

she  hears  about  it.  “But,”  began  Charlie,  “Dick ” Tommie, 

who  was  standing  near  him,  stepped  on  his  toe  viciously.  “Shut 
up,  you  fool,”  he  hissed,  and,  before  Mrs.  West  could  notice  any- 
thing out  of  the  way,  took  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation.  “But 
we  heard  she  had  come  home,”  he  said.  “Has  she  been  gone  a 
whole  week?” 

“Five  days,  to  be  exact,”  Mrs.  West  amended  her  former 
statement. 

The  befooled  and  disappointed  skaters  left  as  soon  as  they 
decently  could.  As  they  went  down  the  steps,  Withington  turned 
to  Quinn.  “You  big  chump ! Do  you  know  you  nearly  broke  my 
toe?”  “You’re  the  chump,”  retorted  his  companion,  “you  nearly 
gave  the  whole  thing  away.”  They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a few 
minutes.  “Well,”  decided  Charlie,  “it  looks  as  though  Miss  Kitty 
has  thrown  Dick  over.” 

“Her  mother  said  she’d  been  away  for  five  days,”  mused 
Tommie ; “I  thought  Dick  said  he  saw  her  two  days  ago.” 

“So  he  did.  You  don’t  suppose ” Charlie  left  his  sentence 

uncompleted.  “Ye  gods  and  little  fishes ! I wonder ” Tommie 

interrupted  himself.  “Here  comes  the  V.  P. ! Let’s  duck !” 
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“Too  late,”  answered  Withington,  “he's  seen  us.  Anyhow,  he 
won’t  know  whether  we  had  class  or  not.’’  He  didn’t.  He  was  in 
a hurry,  and  only  stopped  to  tell  them  that  he  was  sorry  he  had 
been  obliged  to  write  home  about  Dick  again,  and  to  urge  them  to 
get  Dick  to  study.  The  two  walked  on  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
The  next  person  they  saw  was  the  chemistry  professor  crossing  the 
street  ahead  of  them.  Unthinkingly,  they  hurried  to  intercept  him. 
Judging  from  their  faces,  which  suddenly  became  crestfallen  and 
apologetic,  the  professor  wanted  to  know  why  they  hadn’t  been  at 
class.  Then,  still  judging  from  the  same  source,  the  subject  had 
been  changed.  The  young  men  were  asking  questions,  the  pro- 
fessor, smiling,  answering  them. 

The  two  friends  continued  on  their  way  back  to  the  college ; 
Tommie  looking  very  foolish,  and  Charley  evidently  unable  to  decide 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  swear.  Oh,  if  they  could  get  a hold  of  their 
deceiver.  Suddenly,  about  fifty  feet  in  front  of  them,  and  walking 
rapidly  toward  them,  they  espied  Dick.  The  latter  saw  them  at  the 
same  moment,  and  paused,  apparently  undecided  what  to  do.  Then, 
observing  from  the  threatening  looks  they  gave  him,  that  they  were 
“jerry”  to  his  joke,  he  turned  and  fled. 

Withington  and  Quinn,  recklessly  flinging  their  skates  aside, 
took  after  him  at  top  speed. 

John  A.  Blake,  ’13. 

Niagara  Falls 

Niagara,  majestic  waterfall! 

The  earthquake  moves  in  thy  resistless  sweep ; 

The  force  of  millions  guides  thy  reckless  leap ; 

Thy  daring  plunge  doth  vividly  recall 

The  swoop  of  eagle  from  its  mountain  wall ; 

Thy  foam  bespeaks  the  fury  of  the  deep ; 

Thy  roar  contains  the  thunders  of  the  steep ; 

In  thy  o’erwhelming  presence  man  is  small. 

And  yet,  by  reason  of  a spark  divine, 

This  puny  man  is  lord  of  all  thy  might ; 

For  he  can  change  that  awful  course  of  thine, 

And  turn  thy  waters  into  heat  or  light ; 

Thy  rainbow  hues  he  flings  along  the  line, 

And  from  a distant  city  chases  night. 

—’81. 


Conversation  as  an  Art 


CONVERSATION  is  the  informal  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  opinions,  by  means  of  spoken  language. 
Conversation  opens  the  storehouse  of  the  mind,  which 
contains  many  treasures  that  otherwise  would  lie  in 
obscurity,  and  reveals  them  to  the  listener.  Animated 
conversation  upon  elevated  topics  is  inspiring.  Thoughts  well  up 
from  unexplored  depths,  freshening  and  invigorating  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  as  well  as  that  of  the  hearer.  Cicero  is  a firm  advo- 
cate of  this  opinion,  as  he  practically  shows  in  several  of  his  trea- 
tises, notably  in  the  “De  Oratore”  and  “De  Senectute.” 

When  discussing  conversation  the  question  naturally  arises,  “Is 
the  charm  of  the  real  conversationalist  based  on  art?”  Art  is  de- 
fined as  the  “skilful  and  systematic  arrangement  of  means  for  the 
attainment  of  some  desired  end,”  or  “the  mastery  of  such  arrange- 
ment.” The  art  of  conversation  is  defined  as  “the  embodiment  of 
beautiful  thought  in  speech — artistic  expression.”  Surely,  the  man 
of  ability  and  taste  speaks  to  attain  some  definite  end,  even  if  it  be 
only  that  of  pleasing  his  hearers;  he  does  not  speak  through  the 
vain  desire  of  hearing  himself  talk. 

The  art  of  conversation  is  not  restricted  to  the  act  of  speaking. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  said  that  a good  listener  makes  a good  conver- 
sationalist. One  requires  tact,  a general  knowledge  of  current 
events,  some  acquaintance  with  history,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
supplement  this  with  a knowledge  of  the  more  important  of  the 
classics,  as  references  to  these  are  frequent  and  numerous  in  intel- 
lectual society.  But  by  far  the  most  important  adjunct  is  lucidity  of 
expression,  for  the  being  intelligent  and  making  one’s  self  intel- 
ligible are  inseparable  qualities  for  the  art  of  conversation. 

A man,  even  though  he  be  a genius,  should  never  monopolize 
the  attention  of  a company.  There  are  those  who  have  a certain 
theme  which  they  have  mastered,  this  they  discuss  at  all  times, 
regardless  whether  their  auditors  have  interest  in  the  subject  under 
discussion  or  not ; at  first  they  render  themselves  tedious ; but  in 
the  end,  by  continually  harping  on  the  same  subject,  they  expose 
themselves  to  ridicule  and  covert  sneers.  This  peculiar  poverty  of 
thought  is  very  common  in  ordinary  circles.  But  it  is  most  pain- 
ful to  listen  to  the  boor  whose  only  topic  of  conversation  is  himself, 
whose  every  sentence  begins  with  “I”  and  ends  with  “me.”  An 
admirer  of  Japanese  art,  a collector  of  rare  and  ancient  coins,  the 
owner  of  a kennel  of  prize-winners,  the  possessor  of  valuable  manu- 
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scripts,  a lawyer  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  his  profession,  a diplo- 
mat skilled  in  the  fine  points  of  international  law ; all  these  might 
ably  converse  on  their  respective  hobbies  or  professions,  but  to  an 
utterly  disinterested  and  bored  audience.  The  successful  conversa- 
tionalist must  command  a wide  range  of  topics.  Such  a man  is 
regarded  as  a leader  in  whatever  gathering  he  may  find  himself. 
And  as  some  great  general,  by  skilfully  manceuvering  his  reserves, 
turns  the  tide  of  battle,  so  he,  by  force  of  his  leadership,  through  an 
opportune  hint,  turns  the  lagging  conversation  into  new  channels. 

An  earnest  conversation  should  have  an  occasional  jest  inter- 
mingling to  give  a relish  to  it.  Regarding  jest,  the  fine  distinction 
between  wit  and  humor  should  always  be  drawn.  A cutting  witti- 
cism may  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  speaker,  but  it  often  rankles  deep 
in  the  breast  of  his  victim,  and,  though  perhaps  forgiven,  it  is  not 
so  easily  forgotten.  There  are  occasions  when  it  is  permissible  “to 
vary  one’s  speech  with  the  salt  of  attic  wit but  wit,  a dangerous 
courser,  should  be  held  well  in  hand.  An  habitual  wit  is  an  unmiti- 
gated bore.  Wit,  like  an  entree,  adds  flavor  and  spice  to  a conversa- 
tion, but  it  would  be  a very  unsubstantial  meal  that  was  made  up  of 
wit  alone. 

Humor  is  of  far  more  value  in  the  conversationalist’s  art  than 
wit.  Wit  that  pierces  to  the  quick  makes  even  the  unattacked  audi- 
tors uncomfortable.  They  cannot  repel  the  thought  that  their  feel- 
ings may  be  the  next  target  for  the  merciless  archer.  On  the  other 
hand,  humor  diffuses  universal  merriment  and  laughter,  through  its 
simple  kindliness. 

As  diamond  cuts  diamond,  so  a man  may  infuse  animation  and 
hope  in  the  breast  of  a dispirited  friend  by  a profitable  and  solacing 
conversation.  Troubles  are  always  relieved  by  the  telling  of  them, 
kindly  counsel  is  given,  a course  of  procedure  mapped  out  sug- 
gestions offered.  “He  that  questioneth  much,  shall  learn  much.”  No 
one  should  be  ashamed  to  put  questions,  especially  a youth,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  interrogator  confers  a compliment 
on  the  one  questioned,  as  it  implies  a superior  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Foolish  and  trivial  questions  should  be  avoided  along 
with  personal  and  impertinent  ones ; nor  is  it  polite  to  test  with 
questions  the  depth  of  another’s  learning  or  bore  him  with  questions 
on  subjects  that  a little  application  to  books  ready  at  hand  would 
soon  elucidate. 

A man  should  think  twice  before  he  forsakes  his  fellow  crea- 
tures for  a life  of  solitude  and  silence.  Hermits  of  old  forsook 
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the  paths  of  life  for  the  calm  of  the  desert  or  solemn  stillness  of  the 
rocky  crag,  because  they  were  driven  thither  by  the  sinful  chatter- 
ings  of  a still  more  sinful  age.  Silence  wherein  one  is  given  up  to 
meditation  on  divine  truths  or  philosophical  theories  that  concern 
the  nature  of  man  is  advantageous  when  compared  with  idle  talk. 
But  the  misanthropist  who  renounces  communication  with  the  world 
is  doing  himself  as  much  harm  as  the  savage  who  binds  his  arm 
with  brass  rings  to  render  it  shapeless  and  deformed,  or  the  woman 
of  China  who  deliberately  maims  and  cripples  her  feet  in  order  to 
satisfy  a feminine  vanity.  Our  power  of  conversation,  like  the 
talents  in  Scripture,  should  be  strengthened,  improved  and  in- 
creased, so  that  we  may  some  day  be  commended  for  the  good  use 
we  have  put  it  to. 

Edmund  Burke  was  a man  who  possessed  the  conversational- 
ist’s art  in  the  highest  degree.  Samuel  Johnson,  a recognized  liter- 
ary light  of  his  day,  was  so  enraptured  by  his  conversational  powers 
that  he  is  said  to  have  remarked : “Burke  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
His  stream  of  talk  is  perpetual ; and  he  does  not  talk  from  any 
desire  of  distinction,  but  because  his  mind  is  full.  He  is  the  only 
man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with  the  general 
fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  him  up  where  you  please, 
he  is  ready  to  meet  you.”  Again,  shortly  before  his  death,  Johnson 
said : “No  man  of  sense  could  meet  Burke  by  accident  under  a 
gateway  to  avoid  a shower,  without  being  convinced  that  he  was  the 
first  man  in  England.”  Mr.  Fox,  the  most  powerful  debater  of  his 
age,  says  of  Burke  that  “if  he  (Fox)  were  to  put  all  the  political 
information  which  he  had  learned  from  books,  all  he  had  gained 
from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  right  honorable  friend’s  conversation  were 
placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give 
the  preference.” 

Genius  for  writing  does  not  always  imply  power  in  conver- 
sation. Both  Pope  and  Dryden  seemed  to  have  infused  most  of 
their  wit  into  their  writings  and  left  little  or  none  at  all  for  their 
conversations.  Goldsmith  was  a lamentably  poor  conversationalist, 
although  he  strove  hard  to  correct  in  his  later  years  this  deficiency. 

Conversation  is  a power  that  deserves  to  be  cultivated,  and  we 
might  justly  paraphrase  Pope’s  line  about  “Writing”  and  make  it 
read : 

“True  ease  in  speaking  comes  from  art,  not  chance.” 


Cornelius  J.  Smyth,  ’13. 


The  Stolen  Jewel 

THE  little  town  of  Adamsville,  on  the  outskirts  of  Birm- 
ingham, had  panted  for  some  excitement  to  vary  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  long  and  tedious  months  which  precede 
the  spring  planting.  Its  thirst  for  novelty  and  change 
was  at  length  assuaged,  a sensational  event  had  taken 
place,  and  that,  too,  within  its  own  precincts.  The  jewelry  store  of 
Mr.  Fred  Williamson  had  been  broken  into  and  all  the  jewelry, 
which  had  not  been  locked  up  in  the  safe,  looted.  Who  had  perpe- 
trated the  deed,  was  at  first  a matter  of  mere  conjecture,  some 
inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  a stranger -no  denizen 
of  that  peaceful  hamlet  was  suspected  of  being  a thief -while  others 
maintained  that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  one  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  store  and  its  surroundings. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  a little,  gray-haired  man  with  firmly  set 
mouth  and  a square  chin,  which  bespoke  determination.  He  was  a 
widower  and  had  an  only  daughter,  of  whose  affections  he  was 
inordinately  jealous.  His  sensitiveness  on  this  score  brought  him 
into  many  an  ugly  scrape  with  his  fellow  townsmen.  Helen  was  a 
comely  maiden  of  twenty,  with  clear  blue  eyes  and  blonde  tresses, 
the  brightest  jewel,  as  some  one  put  it,  in  her  father’s  store.  Added 
to  her  personal  beauty  she  possessed  a happy  disposition  and  the 
most  charming  manners,  and  this  brought  many  a customer  for 
watches  and  stick  pins  and  cuff-links,  of  whom  some  laid  up  a supply 
far  in  excess  of  their  needs.  They  would  gladly  have  taken  the 
occasion  to  present  themselves  as  suitors  for  her  hand,  but  the  eagle 
glances  of  the  stern  parent,  which  suffered  no  advances  on  their 
part  to  go  unobserved,  kept  them  effectually  at  bay.  In  the 
choice  of  an  assistant,  especially,  did  he  exercise  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  a fair  and  engaging  exterior,  which  elsewhere  might  have 
been  a passport  to  employment,  proved  here  to  be  an  inseparable 
barrier. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  old  gentleman  admitted  into  his 
employ  a young  man  named  Harry  Blount.  Harry  had  an  easy 
going  and  indifferent  air,  and,  unlike  other  men  of  equal  talent  and 
ability,  did  not  haggle  over  the  salary  which  was  first  offered  him. 
He  preferred  to  prove  his  merit  and  win  his  way  to  advancement. 
With  him  as  assistant  everything  went  on  swimmingly.  Williamson 
was  congratulating  himself  on  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  when  one 
evening  he  observed  a momentary  exchange  of  amorous  glances  be- 
tween him  and  his  daughter.  At  once  all  the  indignation  of  his  soul 
was  enkindled.  His  previous  attitude  of  deference  was  completely 
changed,  and  he  broke  out  into  exclamations  of  anger  and  contempt. 
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“The  impudence,”  he  shouted,  “I’ll  have  you  understand  your  place, 
sir;  you’re  here  as  a hired  man!”  “I  beg  your  pardon,”  protested 
Harry  modestly,  “but  Helen  loves  me.”  “Crazy !”  snapped  the 
father,  “to  love  a low-down  like  you!”  “Can  I not  rise?”  asked 
Harry.  “Not  in  my  shop.  I had  determined  to  sack  you  last  Friday, 
even  before  1 discovered  your  underhand  dealings  with  my  daugh- 
ter.” “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  you  were  about  to  do  so?”  asked 
Blount.  The  older  man,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  had  lied,  and  now  he 
cudgled  his  brain  for  a reply  which  would  substantiate  his  rash  as- 
sertion. “Because,”  he  instantly  broke  out,  “there  have  been  some 
jewels  and  cash  missing  lately!”  Harry  was  dumbfounded.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  he  asked  : “How  do  you  prove  that  I have  taken 
anything?”  “It  will  come  to  light  in  due  time — but  you  are  dis- 
charged !”  Blount  held  his  peace,  as  he  took  his  hat  and  coat  and 
quitted  the  store. 

All  this  happened  two  months  before  the  burglary,  and  during 
this  period  the  jeweler  industriously  disseminated  the  report  that  his 
assistant  had  been  dishonest.  Some  believed  his  assertions,  but 
others  expressed  their  doubts.  Poor  Helen  took  Harry’s  dismissal 
and  disgrace  very  much  to  heart.  She  knew  that  he  was  a noble 
fellow  incapable  of  any  dishonesty,  and  the  thought  that  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  downfall  grieved  her  most  bitterly.  What 
added  to  her  misery  was  the  fact  that  Harry’s  successor,  knowing 
the  situation,  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  be  as  harsh  and  abrupt  as 
possible.  His  every  word  was  a rebuke,  his  every  look,  like  a poi- 
soned arrow,  aimed  at  her,  was  an  assurance  that  he  was  not  to  be 
entrapped  in  a similar  fashion.  The  poor  girl  lost  courage  and  hap- 
piness, and  under  the  cruel  strain  her  health  began  to  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  impairment. 

The  jeweler’s  home  was  a three-storied  building  with  a small 
yard  in  the  rear.  A door  at  the  end  of  the  yard  opened  into  a 
long,  narrow  lane.  The  rear  entrance  of  the  building  led  into  the 
repair  shop,  and  on  the  night  of  the  burglary  was  bolted  and  locked, 
and  guarded  by  a fierce  watch-dog.  Above  were  the  living  rooms. 
How  such  a place  could  be  entered  and  looted  without  anyone’s 
knowledge  was  a mystery.  Yet  when  the  proprietor  came  down 
in  the  morning,  the  door  was  unlocked,  the  bolt  completely  sawed 
out,  and  a case  of  watches  and  other  articles  had  disappeared.  The 
constable,  of  course,  was  immediately  summoned,  and  after  he  had 
surveyed  the  surroundings  and  had  observed  that  the  iron  shutters 
in  front  were  still  up  and  intact,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  an 
entrance  must  have  been  made  from  the  rear.  This  surmise  was 
not  impressive,  as  the  bolt  on  the  back  door  had  been  cut  out.  But 
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the  sheriff,  Mr.  Strong,  a man  of  considerable  experience,  was 
called  in,  and  he  made  a more  thorough  search.  In  the  course  of  his 
investigation  he  discovered  some  footprints  in  the  yard.  “There  can 
be  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “but  that  the  doorway  into  to  the  lane  has 
been  scaled.  There  are  scratches  all  the  way  to  the  top  as  if  made 
by  the  man’s  boots  as  he  pulled  himself  up.  Furthermore,  there  are 
footmarks  just  inside  the  wall,  and  these  will  be  very  useful.  The 
bolt  has  been  cut  out  so  nicely  that  the  thief  must  have  known 
the  place  very  exactly.  But  what  mystifies  me  is  the  fact  that 
the  dog  remained  silent.  Didn’t  you  hear  any  barking,  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson?” “I  heard  nothing,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  explain  his 
silence,  unless  he  recognized  the  steps  of  the  intruder.”  “Ah !”  com- 
mented Strong,  looking  wise,  “our  thoughts  are  akin.”  With  that 
he  took  his  leave. 

Adamsville  received  another  shock  when,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the 
sheriff  was  seen  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Harry  Blount  making  his 
way  to  the  police  station.  It  would  appear  that  the  latter  was  the 
culprit,  everything  pointed  that  way.  Who  better  than  he  knew 
the  watchdog?  Did  not  the  footprints  in  the  yard  correspond  per- 
fectly with  his  shoes?  No  one  longer  entertained  any  doubt  about 
the  matter — except  Helen.  She  knew  that  her  lover  was  innocent ; 
she  stubbornly  maintained  it  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  She 
denied  all  arguments  to  the  contrary.  Finding,  however,  that  all  her 
efforts  were  in  vain,  she  finally  lost  all  patience  and  in  an  agony  of 
desperation,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  cried  out : 
“Harry  came  to  see  me  last  night,  and  asked  me  to  elope.  I went 
upstairs  to  obtain  my  mother’s  jewels,  and  father  locked  me  in  the 
room !”  With  these  words  she  swooned  away. 

This  revelation  of  the  young  lady  was  like  a bolt  from  the 
blue.  With  one  word  she  had  upset  all  the  theories  of  the  officers. 
The  sheriff  determined  to  renew  his  investigations.  He  inquired  of 
the  proprietor  if  he  were  sure  of  having  locked  the  door  before 
retiring.  The  latter  assured  him  that  his  certainty  regarding  this 
point  was  absolute,  that  he  had  carefully  locked  and  bolted  and  tried 
the  door  at  half-past  eleven.  “I’ll  just  go  over  the  house  again,” 
said  the  officer  as  he  ascended  the  staircase.  Mr.  Williamson  looked 
considerably  perturbed  and  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him. 
In  a few  minutes  Strong  returned  and  remarked : “ A very  care- 
less man,  the  thief,  Mr.  Williamson,  a very  careless  man ! I’m  glad 
that  you  disturbed  nothing ; it  has  made  the  investigation  quite  easy, 
the  case  is  now  clear.  It  is  hardly  a case  of  theft,  but  of  revenge, 
of  paltry  revenge.”  “Theft  is  theft,”  said  the  jeweler,  “no  matter 
what  the  motive  may  be.”  “Are  you  insured  against  loss  by  bur- 
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glary?”  inquired  the  sheriff.  “No,”  replied  Mr.  Williamson,  “the 
rates  are  so  high  that  1 did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  insure  my 

goods,  the  missing  articles  are  a dead  loss,  and ” “Not  quite  so 

bad  as  that,”  interrupted  Strong,  I have  found  them  all.”  The  jew- 
eler looked  stupified.  “Yes,  sir,”  continued  the  sheriff,  “I  have  found 
them  all.  It  was  a paltry  thing  for  you  to  do,  Mr.  Williamson,  and 
had  you  succeeded,  you  would  have  had  a man’s  ruin  on  your  con- 
science. Last  night  you  were  disturbed  by  your  daughter  meeting 
Mr.  Blount,  and  instead  of  confronting  them,  you  hatched  this  hor- 
rible plot.”  The  proprietor,  now  that  his  cruel  machinations  were 
laid  bare,  was  deeply  abashed  and  said  nothing.  Then  the  sheriff, 
turning  to  Helen  and  Harry,  asked  them  why  they  had  chosen  to. 
behave  as  they  did.  “Because,”  answered  Blount  manfully,  “we 
are  betrothed,  and  felt  it  our  duty  at  all  hazards  to  keep  our 
plighted  word.”  “Very  rightly,”  said  the  sheriff,  “what  God  hath 
joined  let  no  man  put  asunder.”  “Ah,  Harry,”  said  Helen,  sadly, 
“you  have  been  cruelly  wronged  and  for  your  injuries  received  no 
requital.” 

“Except,”  added  Strong,  “the  richest  jewel  in  the  store.” 


John  J.  Keating,  ’13. 


“ In  the  name  of  the  Father’ 
O Father  scorn  not  me, 
Unworthy  though  I be 


In  Thy  sight. 


“And  of  the  Son,’’ 

Sweet  Jesus  meek  and  mild. 
Protect  thy  erring  child, 


Give  me  light. 


“ And  of  the  Holy  Ghost,” 

Dear  source  of  truth  and  love. 
Smile  on  me  from  above 


As  I roam. 


“Amen.” 


And  when  this  earth  I flee, 
O Holy  Trinity, 


Take  me  home. 


Paul  J.  Lannin. 


An  Ingenuous  Buyer 

I WAS  despondent.  Head  over  heels  in  debt,  I had  drawn  on 
my  father’s  generosity  until,  this  source  of  revenue  being 
exhausted,  it  was  useless  for  me  to  ask  or  expect  any  more. 
And — to  think  of  it — my  days  of  grace  were  but  three,  and 
then  my  debtors  would  come  down  on  me  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  the  wolves  on  the  fold.  My  flesh  crept  when  I conjured  up  in  my 
imagination  what  was  in  store  for  me,  the  clamor  of  my  pursuers, 
the  indignation  of  my  father,  the  shame  and  resentment  of  the  rest 
of  the  family.  What  was  I to  do  ? There  was  nothing  left  of  all  my 
possessions  except  my  cherished  auto — the  immediate  sale  of  this 
was  my  only  hope.  Accordingly,  though  with  a pang  of  regret,  1 
determined,  if  possible,  to  dispose  of  it. 

With  this  intention  in  view  I boarded  a flyer  for  New  Tork, 
and  was  endeavoring  to  divert  my  mind  from  the  melancholy  con- 
sideration of  my  miseries,  when  a distinguished  looking  person 
entered  the  car  and  took  a seat  beside  me.  After  introducing  him- 
self by  some  question  about  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  a certain 
station,  he  soon  had  me  interested  in  a most  delightful  conversation. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a perfect  gentleman 
and  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  sports. 

Inadvertently  he  remarked  that  perhaps  I was  on  my  way  to 
the  races.  “No,”  I replied,  “I  am  going  to  town  in  order  to  dispose 
of  a fine  auto  of  mine.”  “Possible?”  he  said,  “why,  I am  going  on  a 
similar  errand.  I’m  thinking  of  getting  a car,  but  I have  never 
taken  a ride  in  one  in  my  life — always  afraid — it  seems  so  danger- 
ous, so  complicated ” 

“Not  at  all,”  I interposed,  “call  and  see  me  some  day,  and  1 
will  explain  to  you  its  manipulation.” 

“I  don’t  know ; perhaps  I may  venture  to  ride  in  one,  but  any 
way  I will  not  refuse  your  kind  invitation,”  he  answered,  with  a 
tone  indicative  of  mingled  timidity  and  nonchalance. 

At  Carlton  Hill  my  companion,  handing  me  his  card  and  prom- 
ising to  call  on  me  in  a day  or  two,  took  his  leave.  His  valet,  a 
neatly  dressed  young  man,  hastened  to  assist  him  from  the  train, 
showing  him  all  the  respect  which  a majordomo  should  manifest  to  a 
prince. 

After  their  departure  I glanced  curiously  at  the  card  and,  to 
my  surprise,  it  bore  the  name  of  Reginald  Harrison.  “Well,” 
thought  I to  myself,  heaving  a sight  of  relief,  “if  I succeed  in  per- 
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suading  him  to  get  an  auto,  my  car  is  as  good  as  sold,  and — I am 
saved ! The  Harrison’s  are  a well-known  family,  and  what  they 
take  a fancy  to  they  purchase  without  regard  to  cost.”  However, 
on  arriving  in  New  York  I did  not  neglect  to  visit  the  various 
quarters  where  I would  be  likely  to  find  a purchaser,  but  my  efforts 
were  fruitless.  The  best  offer  which  was  made  would  scarcely 
pay  for  the  raw  material  of  which  the  car  was  constructed.  I 
returned  home  dejected.  Some  of  my  debtors  met  me  on  my  ar- 
rival, and  pestered  me  with  their  persistent  claims.  “Wait,”  I said 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  “wait  a day  or  two,  can’t  you — wait,  and 
1 will  settle  up.” 

On  the  following  day,  true  to  his  word,  my  traveling  compan- 
ion, accompanied  by  his  valet,  called  to  see  me.  He  was  all  smiles 
and  expressed  the  most  ardent  admiration  of  everything  which  he 
saw.  After  a short  conversation  he  manifested  a desire  to  examine 
the  auto.  How  my  heart  leapt  for  joy  and  expectancy.  “Why,  cer- 
tainly,” I said,  “with  the  utmost  pleasure  I will  show  it  to  you.” 

I then  proceeded  to  explain  its  workings.  But  he  did  not 
appear  to  understand.  “Come  here,  Watson,”  he  called  to  his  valet, 
“see  if  you  can  learn  the  running  of  this  auto.”  But  the  valet 
proved  even  more  obtuse  than  his  master. 

“I  can  see  plainly  enough,”  said  Mr.  Harrison,  “that  I shall 
need  a professional  chauffeur.”  I next  showed  him  the  lamps,  tools 
and  other  belongings. 

“It  would  undoubtedly  be  a great  convenience,”  he  added,  as 
he  jumped  into  the  car  and  seated  himself  at  the  wheel.  “How 
sumptuous!”  he  exclaimed;  “but  isn’t  there  a board  or  something 
of  that  kind  in  front?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  I answered;  and,  with  Watson’s  assistance,  I pro- 
ceeded to  put  it  up. 

“It  is  very  comfortable  and  spacious,”  he  observed.  “Jump  in, 
Watson,  and  try  it.”  As  he  examined  the  steering  gear,  brakes 
and  other  controlling  parts,  he  asked,  moving  the  wrong  lever,  “if 
you  wish  to  start,  you  must  do  this?” 

“No,  no,”  I replied,  cranking  the  car,  “first  do  this,  and  then 
do  that.” 

1 was  still  speaking  when  the  great  machine  lurched  and  then 
glided  away  like  a huge  bird.  Off  it  bowled  at  a mile-a-minute 
pace,  leaving  huge  clouds  of  dust  in  its  wake.  I stood  there  trans- 
fixed with  horror ! 

That  was  the  last  I saw  of  my  machine — of  Mr.  Harrison — or 
of  his  valet ! 


Joseph  G.  Hinchliffe,  ’13. 
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WHILE  I have  always  considered  it  a good  thing  to 
hold  up  for  the  people’s  admiration  a hero  of 
noble  nature,  a man  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  still 
so  consider  it,  nevertheless,  1 do  not  deem  it  an 
evil  thing  now  and  then  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
and  reveal  man  as  he  is.  The  typical  hero  of  medieval,  yea,  even  of 
modern  romance  is  not  the  man  of  to-day — he  is  some  fabulous 
monster  clad  in  impossible  virtues  and  lacking  the  necessary  ten- 
dency to  vice,  without  which  we  have  no  man.  Perhaps  I am  mak- 
ing a mistake  in  what  I am  about  to  do,  but  human  passions  are  ever 
the  same  and  lead  invariably  to  the  same  results,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I think  I shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if,  for  my  own 
amusement,  I take  two  or  three  men  and  a pretty  little  lass  and 
spin  a romance  of  the  medieval  sort. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a highway  of  doubtful  aspect  winding 
through  a dense  forest.  Let  the  day  be  near  its  end  and  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon  struggle  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  the 
westward,  there  to  contend  with  the  dying  rays  of  the  sinking  sun. 
The  charm  of  twilight  in  such  surroundings  is  not  easily  forgotten — 
a fact  of  which  our  hero  seems  well  aware,  as  his  horse  gallops 
over  the  well  trodden  highway. 

If  I were  telling  this  story  to  ladies,  and  I am  not,  I would 
describe  this  youth  in  detail,  saying  whether  his  shoulders  were 
broad  or  narrow,  whether  his  eyes  were  blue  or  brown,  or  neither, 
how  old  he  was,  whether  he  wore  a mustache  or  was  clean  shaven. 
But  we  of  the  more  rational  sex  know  that  none  of  these  constitute 
a man  and  so  I shall  say  nothing  about  any  of  them.  Perhaps  you 
are  interested  in  the  horse?  Well,  a horse,  unlike  a man,  needs 
more  description — he  was  a black  and  white  charger  of  unknown 
speed,  but  of  a fiery  nature.  And  now  we  can  spend  the  rest  of  our 
time  at  an  attempt  to  unravel  human  nature — how  the  attempt  will 
result  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  noble  nature  of  our  hero  is  but  too  evident  to  the  mind- 
reader,  who  can  readily  see  that  he  rides  not  without  some  fear  of 
the  possibilities  of  a dangerous  encounter.  His  trembling  is  almost 
invisible — but  the  night,  perhaps,  is  a little  too  cold  for  his  consti- 
tution. And  a rare  companion  is  a good  horse,  even  if  a man  has 
a rather  vague  fear  of  what  the  next  turning  may  disclose. 

“Come  on,  old  boy,”  he  said  to  his  steed,  rather  more  loudly 
than  necessary,  “I  must  get  home  sometime  to-night,”  and  he 
began  softly  to  whistle  to  himself. 
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A sudden  bend  in  the  road  disclosed  a solitary  figure  half-con- 
cealed behind  one  of  the  massive  posts  of  the  gateway,  which  led 
to  Lord  Cameron’s  residence.  What  fear  is  that  pulsing  through  the 
young  man’s  vein,  how  violently  his  heart  throbs,  how  flushed  his 
face.  He  digs  his  spurs  into  his  horse’s  sides — ah  ! now  we  have  a 
nice  disclosure  to  make. 

A dainty  little  lady  steps  out  into  the  open,  under  the  full  light 
of  the  moon.  Perhaps  you  are  a little  more  curious — men  usually 
are  in  such  cases — and  would  like  a somewhat  detailed  description 
of  this  maiden  fair?  1 am  not  an  expert  in  descriptions — but  here 
goes ! A graceful  little  creature,  of  slender  build,  she  raised  a 
pretty  little  face  to  see  who  rode  so  late  into  the  night  with  such  a 
clatter.  And  her  deep  blue  eyes,  wells  of  unconscious  beauty, 
sparkled  as  she  recognized  the  man.  How  foolish  love  is  sometimes! 

The  horseman,  coming  up  at  full  speed,  suddenly  forgot  to 
whistle  and  drew  up  before  her.  Love,  I should  imagine,  especially 
when  centred  on  such  an  object,  would  make  a man  forget  any  fear. 

Bending  over  her  he  caught  the  fragrance  of  her  breath  and 
seizing  her  lily  hand,  in  the  full  fervor  of  his  passion,  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips. 

“Oh,  it’s  you !’’  she  drew  back  in  feigned  surprise  and  laughed 
a silvery  laugh. 

“Kitty,  Kitty!’’  he  said  in  wonder.  “What  are  you  doing 
here?”  His  stronger  nature  could  not  understand  her  absolute 
fearlessness. 

Again  she  drew  back  and  a rougish  smile  lit  up  her  face,  but 
she  made  no  answer. 

“Did  you  know  I was  coming?”  he  asked  hopefully. 

“Of  course  not,”  she  said  coquettishly.  “But — but " 

He  dismounted  and,  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand,  he  seized 
and  held  with  his  other  the  dainty  little  hand  he  had  kissed  so  shortly 
before ; and  she  let  it  lie  there  unresistingly. 

“But  what?”  he  said  softly. 

“I  hoped  it  was,”  she  answered  with  another  little  laugh. 

He  smiled  lovingly — Kitty  thought  doubtingly. 

“Yes,  I did !”  she  said,  withdrawing  her  hand  from  his  and 
then  seizing  it  with  both  her  own.  -In  girlish  innocence  she  patted  it 
softly  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes. 

“Did  you  want  to  see  me,  Kitty?”  he  said  tenderly,  looking 
into  the  pretty  upturned  face. 

“Oh,  yes ; my  Lord.” 

“Not  my  Lord,  but  just  Jack — I call  you  Kitty — and — I like  it 
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“It  seems  so — I don’t  know ’’ 

“Why  Kitty?  Have  we  not  known  and  loved  each  other  since 
childhood  ?” 

“I  know — but  now  we’ve  grown  older  there  ought  to  be — some 
restraint ’’ 

“You  surely  don’t  wish  it,  Kitty?’’ 

“Jack — how  can  you — and  I love  you  so  much,”  she  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  wept  on  his  shoulder. 

“Come,  Kitty,  this  will  never  do.” 

She  raised  her  head  and  laughed  away  the  gathering  tears. 

A rustling  of  the  bushes  startled  the  two. 

“If  you  love  me — go — my  Lord — Jack!”  and  she  clasped  her 
tiny  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  in  prayer.  “If  I am  discovered !” 

ijc  ^ 

There  are  passions  that  degrade,  there  are  passions  that  en- 
noble, and  love  had  certainly  wrought  a change  in  the  timid  boy  and 
made  him — a man — after  the  frank  avowal  near  the  postern  gate. 

“Then  that  is  your  final  decision?”  No  more  the  timid  boy  that 
feared  the  robber  or  highwayman  that  the  next  bend  in  the  road 
might  conceal,  it  was  the  man  that  spoke  and  waited  for  the  reply. 

My  Lord  Cameron  smiled  bitterly  upon  the  ceiling  as  he  re- 
moved the  cigarette  from  between  his  lips  and  blew  the  cloud  of 
white  smoke  in  that  direction. 

“Then  that  is  your  final  decision?”  he  repeated. 

“It  is,  sir,”  said  my  Lord  Cameron.  “And  I want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I do  not  intend  to  change  my  opinion — good  morning.” 
He  replaced  the  cigarette  between  his  teeth  and  put  both  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  frowning  superbly. 

“But ” 

“My  Lord  of  Winchester,  I want  you  to  understand,”  Lord 
Cameron  continued,  intending  to  drown  the  young  man  in  a flood  of 
his  eloquence,  “this,  that  I am  a gentleman  of  honor,  and  when  such 
a fellow  as  you  here ” emphasis  on  the  “you.” 

“Sir,  you  shall  suffer  for  this !” 

“Shall  I ?”  with  a sneer.  “But  you’d  better  learn  not  to  trifle 
with  the  affections  of  my  daughter — now,  will  you  go,  or  shall  I 
put  you  out?” 

My  Lord  Cameron  was  surely  in  a pretty  passion  and  my  Lord 
Winchester  thought  so  too,  and  quietly  took  his  departure. 

When  my  Lord  Winchester  had  gone,  Cameron  rang  and  a 
servant  appeared. 

“Where  is  Philip?”  he  demanded  sullenly. 

“Oh,  my  Lord,”  and  she  made  a curtesy,  “but  he  came  in  so 
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bruised  and  cut  up — you  wouldn’t  think  it — but,  my  Lord,”  she 
paused. 

“Yes — don’t  stutter  so — can’t  you  talk  straight,  either,  I’ve  had 
enough  of  this  kind  of  work  this  morning ” 

“Yes,  my  Lord.” 

“Well,  go  on,”  he  stamped  his  foot  and  glared  horribly. 

“They  think  my  Lord  of  Winchester  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
murder,”  she  said.  “They  say  he  tried  to  kill  him.” 

“The  devil !”  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  threw  his  cigarette  butt 
into  the  grate  with  as  much  force  as  he  could  muster. 

“My  Lord  of  Winchester  did  no  such  thing!”  Lady  Kitty  en- 
tered haughtily. 

“Eavesdropper!  What  business  is  that  of  yours — get  out  of 
here ” 

“1  love  my  Lord  of  Winchester — so  there!” 

“So,  ho!”  he  said  as  he  sank  into  a chair.  “My  Kitty,  it  can- 
not be  you  love  that — that — that ” and  he  sprang  again  to  his 

feet.  “But  I shall  cure  you,  my  lady  fair — if  I still  have  any 
authority  over  you.” 

% jjc  ;|c  :Jc 

My  Lord  of  Winchester  had  made  a desperate  resolve — his 
anger  had  died  away  as  he  rode  through  the  postern-gate  as  the 
clock  from  the  manor  church  rang  out  eleven.  Cautiously  he  walked 
his  horse  along  the  narrow  path  that  led  to  the  right — in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  servants’  quarters,  which  were  in  the  rear, 
to  the  left. 

“So,  they  have  made  her  a prisoner,  as  they  think,”  he  said 
softly  to  himself  as  he  heard  the  distant  cry  of  the  sentry. 

“All’s  well.” 

“Aha!”  he  thought.  “They  little  know.” 

Presently  a shot  was  fired — it  went  wild — and  a man  of  hideous 
aspect  stepped  from  out  the  bushes,  a smoking  revolver  in  his  hand. 

“My  Lord  of  Winchester,  I have  you  at  last,  you  killed  my 
brother  Philip — now,  you  are  my  prisoner!” 

A window  in  the  lower  story  opened  and  Kitty  appeared. 

“William!  Let  that  man  go!  That  is  not  my  Lord  of  Win- 
chester, with  whom  I’d  have  nothing  to  do — he  is  my  father’s  friend 
— he  has  just  come  from  my  father — let  him  go,  I tell  you!” 

“Yes,  my  Lady,”  he  touched  his  hat  respectfully  as  he  obeyed. 
“But  it  was  your  father’s  special  order — and,  my  Lady ” 

“Do  as  I tell  you !” 

“Yes,  my  Lady,”  again  he  touched  his  hat  and  walked  away. 
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“All’s  well!’’  came  his  cry  before  long,  from  the  distance,  but 
somehow  it  rang  false. 

“Kitty!” 

“Yes,  Jack,”  she  answered. 

“Are  you  ready,  Kitty  ?” 

As  they  rode  through  the  postern-gate,  once  again  the  cry 
came  to  their  ears : 

“All’s  well!” 

“I  wonder  does  he  know  what  a lie  he  is  telling?”  she  said  as 
she  gazed  wistfully  back  on  the  scene  she  was  voluntarily  leaving. 

“So  do  I,  Kitty,”  he  said  as  he  pressed  a kiss  on  the  flushed 
cheek. 

Christian  C.  I.  Oehlejr,  ’13. 

A Thief  m the  Night 

FRANK  HARLEYSON  was  rich.  No  one  in  town  could 
say  anything  to  the  contrary.  He  had  made  his  money  in 
the  vast  oil  fields  of  Oklahoma,  whither,  as  a young  man, 
he  had  gone  in  search  of  a fortune. 

He  was  a graduate  of  one  of  our  big  eastern  uni- 
versities, and,  completing  his  four  years’  course,  had  been  sent 
forth  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  offered 
a superintendent’s  position  in  the  Barnaby-Brooks  Company,  a large 
oil  concern  in  Moskogee,  and  in  ten  years,  partly  by  good  luck,  but 
mainly  through  his  ability,  had  climbed  the  ladder  of  success,  so 
to  speak,  and  could  now  retire  with  a snug  fortune  of  five  or  six 
millions. 

The  longing  to  be  once  again  in  his  own  city,  caused  him  to 
buy  a fine  mansion  on  upper  Fifth  avenue,  around  the  Eighties. 
His  garage  of  machines,  his  spacious  grounds  and  his  own  per- 
sonality were  the  talk  of  the  town  and  his  mail  each  morning  at  the 
breakfast  table  was  filled  with  invitations  from  the  smart  set. 


The  bell  ringing  with  a sharp  b-z-z-z-z  caused  the  butler  to  start 
with  a nervous  leap  from  the  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  where 
for  the  past  two  hours  he  had  been  comfortably  dozing.  He  walked 
rather  sleepily  to  the  door  and,  turning  the  bolt,  swung  open  the 
massive  work  of  carved  wood.  His  master  stood  on  the  threshold, 
the  heavy  fur  coat  which  he  wore  over  his  evening  clothes,  glistening 
with  the  snow  which  clung  tenaciously  to  the  fluffy  surface,  while 
his  opera  hat  looked  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  a flour  barrel.  The 
butler  expressed  his  surprise,  since  he  had  been  so  busy  that  he 
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afterward  explained,  that  he  didn’t  have  time  to  notice  the  snow- 
storm. 

“It  must  be  a bad  night  out,  Mr.  Harleyson?”  he  inquired. 
“Yes,  James,”  replied  his  master,  “a  very  bad  night,  and  from  the 
general  looks  of  things,  likely  to  be  worse.  But — eh — James!  fix 
me  up  a bit  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  bring  it  to  my  reading 
room.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  butler,  as  he  disappeared  through  the 
doorway.  Harleyson  removed  his  coat  and  hat,  hung  them  on  the 
carved  hat-rack  in  the  hall,  and,  mounting  the  stairs,  turned  into  his 
room  and  found  the  “toddy”  on  the  table.  Seeing  James  standing 
in  front  of  him  with  his  eyes  closed,  swaying  with  sleep,  he  said : 

“James  1 You  may  retire,  I will  not  need  you  again.” 

“Eh!  Yes, sir,’’  said  James,  startled  at  the  idea  of  being  caught 
asleep ; “good  night,  sir,  good  night.” 

Harleyson  had  slipped  on  his  smoking  jacket  and  slippers  and, 
picking  up  one  of  the  “best  sellers,”  placed  his  feet  on  a footstool 
and  settled  down  to  an  hour  or  two  of  reading  before  retiring. 

An  utter  quiet  pervaded  the  large  house,  every  sound  being 
hushed,  as  the  city  was  wrapped  in  the  grasp  of  a fierce  snowstorm. 
The  reaction  of  pushing  through  the  snow,  the  sharpness  of  the 
atmosphere  had  tended  to  make  Harleyson  drowsy,  and  ere  long 
the  book  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  he  was  asleep. 

He  awoke  with  a start.  He  had  heard  something  like  the  break- 
ing of  glass.  What  could  it  mean,  he  thought?  Suddenly  his  ear 
caught  the  grating  of  a file  on  the  bars  of  one  of  the  windows.  He 
understood  it  now — a burglar  entering  the  house.  Quickly  opening 
the  drawer  of  the  library  table  his  hand  closed  over  his  revolver, 
his  “comrade,”  as  he  called  it.  Its  shiny  barrel  glistened  danger- 
ously in  the  glare  of  the  electric  light  and  it  found  its  place  in  the 
pocket  of  his  smoking  jacket. 

Pushing  his  chair  back  slowly  from  the  table  and  snapping  off 
the  light,  he  stepped  noiselessly  over  the  thick  Turkish  carpet  and 
stood  behind  the  portieres  between  his  library  and  bedroom.  A 
light,  stealthy  step  sounded  on  the  stairs,  and  he  could  see  the 
flicker  of  the  man’s  dark  lantern  reflected  from  the  glass  of  the 
pictures.  Harleyson  concluded  that  the  burglar  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  stairs  when  suddenly  the  small  stream  of  light  flashed  quickly 
in  the  door  of  the  reading  room  and  Harleyson  silently  drew  his 
“Colt  38”  from  his  pocket  and  waited. 

The  “intruder  in  the  night”  had  now  found  the  switch  and, 
persuaded  that  the  residents  had  retired,  turned  it  on  and  the  room 
was  flooded  in  light.  The  burglar  darted  here  and  there  and, 
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seeing  the  small  safe  in  the  corner,  crossed  over  the  carpet  with 
alarming  swiftness  and  stooped  before  it. 

The  mellow,  rich  tones  of  the  large  hall-clock  echoed  dismally 

through  the  large  house,  “One! — Two! The  burglar  looked  up 

nervously  and  then  turned  anxiously  to  his  work. 

The  crisis  had  now  come  and,  stepping  slowly  from  behind  his 
hiding  place,  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  covering  his  man,  he  called 
quietly : 

“Drop  your  gun!  Move,  and  it  will  be  the  last  time  in  your 
life!” 

With  a sob  the  burglar  turned  a startled  face  on  the  speaker 
and  cried : 

“Don’t  shoot!  Boss,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  shoot!” 

The  pathos  in  the  man’s  voice  caused  Harleyson  to  start,  and  he 
replied : 

“Stand  up ! and  let’s  have  a look  at  you.” 

The  man  tremblingly  arose  from  his  stooped  position  before 
the  safe,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  kept  his  head  bent  forward 
on  his  breast  while  sobs  of  anguish  shook  his  very  frame.  Needless 
to  say  the  heart  of  Harleyson  was  touched  with  pity,  and  he  said  in 
a softer  tone : 

“Sit  down,  and  tell  me  why  you  desire  to  break  into  a man’s 
private  dwelling  on  this  kind  of  a night?  Honest  pastime  isn’t  it?” 

“Well,  boss,”  the  man  replied,  “I  wasn’t  always  this  way.  I had 
a wife  and  kiddies  in  a little  home ” 

“Yes!”  interrupted  Harleyson,  “they  all  spring  that  gag  when 
caught.” 

“Honest,  boss!  I swear  it,”  nervously  answered  the  man.  “All 
was  happy,”  the  man  continued.  Suddenly  the  joy  of  my  existence 
was  shattered  to  bits.” 

The  man’s  voice  had  hardened  to  a fierceness  that  told  of  real 
sorrow.  “I  was  almost  crazy,  mad,  caring  not  what  happened  to  me. 
They  took  my  wife  to  the  hospital,  and  my  meagre  wages  and 
savings  kept  in  the  bank  for  a rainy  day  were  soon  lost,  and  I found 
myself  broken-hearted,  penniless,  almost  helpless  to  save  my  wife. 
I gave  up  my  position  and  stole.  Yes!  boss,  I do  not  deny  it,  I 
stole  to  try  and  save  her  life.  But  to  no  avail,  for  on  November 
20th,  by  the  hand  of  God  she  was  taken  from  me.” 

“Then,”  he  continued,  with  eyes  looking  into  space,  “they 
caught  me,  and  to  the  penitentiary  for  a year  they  sent  me.  I 
suffered;  I waited  to  get  out,  and,  being  released  the  other  day,  I 
came  to  this  house  to  try  and  get  something  to  keep  me  till  I could 
get  a job.” 
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Harleyson  had  become  very  attentive  to  the  man’s  story  and, 
somehow  or  other,  a sort  of  lump  had  arisen  in  his  throat.  He 
gulped  quickly  and  in  a strained  voice  said : 

“I  believe  you,  my  man!  Stand  up!  You  need  not  fear.  Here,” 
and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a roll  of  bills, 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars,  and,  selecting  a ten-dollar  note, 
pressed  it  into  the  hands  of  the  unfortunate. 

The  “intruder”  slowly  folded  it  and  turned  toward  the  door, 
followed  by  his  benefactor. 

Harleyson  had  laid  his  revolver  on  the  table  and,  approaching 
the  man  at  the  library  door,  said : 

“Go!  my  man,  and  from  this  day  out,  strive  to  attain  success 
honestly.”  He  put  his  hand  out  and,  silently,  the  burgler  put  his 
hand  into  his  in  a long  grasp. 

Suddenly  the  man’s  grip  tightened,  and  with  his  other  hand 
he  clutched  Harleyson  by  the  throat  in  a death  grip  and  forcing  his 
head  back  against  the  wall,  cried : 

“Hand  over  the  roll,  ‘Old  Man !’  Dish  it  out,  or  I’ll  choke 
your  head  off !” 

Although  taken  by  surprise,  Harleyson  managed  to  free  him- 
self from  the  iron  grip  of  the  man  before  him  and  they  engaged 
in  a terrific  struggle.  A small  cabinet  of  souvenirs  from  all  over 
the  world  was  turned  over  with  a crash,  and  still  the  two  figures  of 
the  men  turned  and  twisted  around  the  brightly-lighted  room. 
Although  strong,  Harleyson  knew  that  the  thief  was  more  than  a 
match  and  it  was  only  a question  of  minutes  until  he  would  be 
helpless.  Thinking  quickly,  he  called  out  with  all  his  strength : 

“Help!  H-e-l-p !” 

The  hurried  footsteps  of  the  butler  on  the  stairs  told  Harleyson 
that  aid  was  near.  James  rushed  in  the  door  and,  taking  the  situa- 
tion in  at  a glance,  seized  a heavy  paper-weight  from  the  library 
table  and  brought  it  down  on  the  thief’s  head  with  all  his  strength. 
The  fingers  of  the  man  loosened,  and  he  slipped  to  the  floor,  his 
white  face  upturned  to  the  electric  light,  unconscious. 

Harleyson  arose,  weak  from  his  position  on  the  floor,  and  turned 
to  the  butler  who  was  ready  to  hit  the  thief  another  blow,  should  the 
occasion  require  it,  and  said : “Tie  him  up  well,  James,  while  I 
’phone  for  the  police.” 

In  about  twenty  minutes  half  a dozen  policemen  with  a good 
detective,  were  clamoring  at  the  door  for  admittance,  and  rushed 
up  the  stairs,  headed  by  “Jimmy”  Walsh,  central  office  man.  They 
pushed  aside  the  portieres  and  before  them  lay  the  man,  bound  tight 
as  a bale  of  hay,  as  James  expressed  it.  Walsh  had  stooped  before 
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the  man,  and  suddenly  he  straightened  to  his  feet  and  cried  in  an 
overjoyed  voice: 

“Barnstormer  Jones,  by  all  the  powers,  we’ve  caught  him  at 


last!” 


He  turned  to  Harleyson  and  in  a strong  voice  said : “Mr. 
Harleyson,  I believe?”  “Yes,”  affirmed  the  master  of  the  house. 

“Mr.  Harleyson,”  continued  the  detective,  “I  congratulate  you 
on  having  escaped  with  your  life,  for  in  this  man  before  us,  you 
see,  sir,  the  most  desperate  and,  without  doubt,  the  cleverest 
actor  and  safe-breaker  in  America  to-day.  We  have  been  on  his 
trail  for  months,  and  had  about  given  up  hope  of  catching  him. 
Pick  him  up,  boys,  and  into  the  wagon  with  him.” 

Harleyson  said  to  the  excited  detective : “Glad  to  have  been 
a help  to  you,  Good  night.” 


P.  A.  Wilkinson,  ’14. 


The  Nativity 


The  moon  was  shining  bright, 

On  that  most  glorious  night 

The  lowly  shepherds  clustered  on  the  steep, 

Watching  their  sheep. 

Lo ! Angels  now  appear — 

The  shepherds  fear. 

They  heard  the  Angels  sing 
Of  God  the  new-born  king, 

Of  Him  who  brought  great  joy  to  all  on  earth. 
They  tell  His  birth, 

Who  for  His  wondrous  love 
Came  from  above. 


Raymond  A.  Voisinet,  '14. 


Some  Portuguese  Exiles 


Sanctum 


CHRISTMAS  is  coming,  and  since  it  only  comes  once  a 
year,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
rejoice  and  make  good  cheer  when  it  does  come. 
There’s  a St.  Vincent  De  Paul  conference  in  our  alma 
mater  and  at  Christmas  the  conference  does  its  best  to 
brighten  the  holiday  of  many  unfortunates  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  conference  is  a students’  conference,  and  the  students  should 
remember  the  little  boxes  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel.  You’ll  have  a 
merrier  Christmas  yourself,  if  you  will  make  some  effort  to  cheer 
the  holidays  of  those  who  look  to  the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Society 
for  a little  Christmas  cheer.  We  hope  that  all  may  enjoy  their 
holidays,  and  even  now  wish  them  “A  Merry  Christmas.” 

The  first  act  of  the  Liberal  Government  of  Portugal  was  to 
drive  out  some  hundreds  of  inoffensive  religious  from  its  shores. 
“Liberalism”  has  of  late  protected  a number  of  most  wonderful  per- 
formances ; wonderful  inasmuch  as  we  wonder  how  they  show  any 
spirit  of  liberty.  Portugal  has  won  very  little  by  her  late  change. 
Any  new  form  of  government  which,  as  a foundation,  does  away 
with  the  Church,  will  do  very  little  for  those  who  have  no  finger  in 
the  governmental  pie.  It’s  a poor  freedom,  which  endeavors  to 
liberate  from  the  idea  of  God,  from  obligation,  from  duty  to  others, 
from  morality.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  revolutionists  in 
Portugal  understand  by  the  word. 

William  J.  Kearney,  ’ii. 


Every  month  there  comes  to  our  sanctum  a large  number  of 
college  magazines,  which  serve  as  a perpetual  reminder  to  us  that  the 
student  publication  is  a prominent  factor  in  the  life  of  the  modern 
school.  And  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  based  on  observation,  that 
just  as  one  can  tell  the  character  of  a man  by  the  company  which 
he  keeps,  so  can  one  tell,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  the  character 
of  the  college  by  the  tone  of  the  magazine  which  represents  it. 

The  Fordham  Monthly  has,  we  are  proud  to  say,  always 
enjoyed  a most  excellent  reputation,  and  many  indeed  have  been 
the  complimentary  notices  received  from  fellow  college  publica- 
tions. For  this  reputation,  we  must  thank  the  many  capable  editors 
who,  in  years  gone  by,  have  so  successfully  managed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Monthly.  These  men  gave  all  that  was  in  them  to  further 
Fordham’s  progress  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  their  labors  did  not 
go  unrewarded.  The  training  they  received  has  in  later  life  been  of 
incalculable  value  to  them.  Only  last  month,  we  chronicled  that  a 
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former  editor,  out  of  college  only  three  years,  had  been  appointed 
an  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Now,  just  as  there  is  a moral  obligation  on  every  one  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  support  athletics,  there  is  an  even  greater  one  to 
support  the  Monthly.  Every  one  should  at  least  subscribe,  and 
we  are  happy  to  state  that  by  far  the  greater  majority  have  already 
done  so.  But  just  as  there  are  more  obligations  imposed  on  a man 
with  athletic  propensities  than  buying  a season  ticket.  The  man 
who  can  write  and  does  not  do  so,  is  neglecting  an  important  duty. 

Do  not  feel  discouraged  if  your  first  attempt  be  not  accepted ; 
try  again.  Try,  also,  to  earn  a place  on  the  board  of  editors.  No 
one’s  influence  will  get  you  there ; only  your  own  talent  and  industry 
can  do  so.  When  you  write  a theme  of  any  sort,  be  it  prose  or  be  it 
verse,  write  it  in  the  very  best  manner  possible,  and  in  a short  time 
your  improvement  will  be  marked  and  success  will  crown  your 
efforts. 

Besides  that  of  subscribing  and  contributing,  there  is  a third 
duty,  and  that  is  the  duty  to  our  advertisers.  These  men  have  very 
kindly  contributed  to  help  us  in  the  great  expense  of  editing  the 
magazine,  and  we  should  not  be  indifferent  to  their  kindness.  “Turn 
about  is  fair  play.” 

F.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


News  of  the  Month 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  twenty-first,  the  Fordham 
University  Dramatic  Association  will  present  “Macbeth”  in  the  Col- 
lege Auditorium.  Rehearsals  have  been  going 
Dramatics.  on  since  early  in  October,  and  deep  interest  is 
being  manifested  on  all  sides.  Though  it  will 
be  difficult  indeed  to  equal  the  conspicuous  success  scored  in  “King 
John”  of  last  year,  yet  from  present  indications,  “Macbeth”  will 
not  only  equal,  but  perhaps  surpass  it.  Special  new  scenery  is 
being  painted  by  Lester  Morgan , ’92,  and  all  the  scenic  effects 
will  be  under  his  direct  supervision.  Mr.  James  L.  M.  McGovern, 
S.  J.,  moderator  of  dramatics,  has  charge  of  the  whole  production, 
and  this  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  assurance  of  excellence, 
since  he  has  staged  so  many  plays  before.  The  music  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Flynn  with  an  orchestra  num- 
ber of  fifteen  pieces.  In  addition  to  the  performance  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-first,  there  will  be  a matinee  on  Monday,  December 
the  twentieth.  This  is  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  parochial 
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school  children  and  some  academies  and  convents.  The  cast  in- 
cludes the  following  talent : 

Duncan James  L.  Corcoran,  Tl 

Malcolm Edward  Murphy,  ’14 

Banquo Frank  J.  Spellman,  Ti 

Macduff William  J.  Convery,  ’11 

Macbeth Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti 

Lennox Thomas  Jackson,  ’13 

Rosse Albert  King,  ’12 

Sinard Alexis  Sullivan,  ’13 

Seyton Walter  Black,  ’14 

Physician Robert  Silk,  Ti 

Sergeant Samuel  Taylor,  ’13 

Fleance Thomas  Fay,  ’14 

Menteith  John  Mulcahy 

Porter Edward  Gilleran,  T3 

Lady  Macbeth James  M.  Dunn,  ’14 

First  Witch Joseph  McCaffrey,  Ti 

Second  Witch Cyril  B.  Egan 

Third  Witch Walter  Lynch,  ’14 

Understudy  to  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 

Edward  Gilleran,  ’13 

First  Murderer William  O’Shaughnessy,  ’14 

Second  Murderer Robert  Lloyd,  ’14 


One  of  the  criteria,  by  which  the  excellence  of  a college  and 
the  loyalty  of  its  sons  may  be  judged,  is  the  number  of  alumni 
whose  sons  and  brothers  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  and  are  now  journeying  over  the  same 
road  to  learning  as  did  their  elders.  Knowing 
that  Fordham  measured  well  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  by 
other  criteria  and  knowing  also  that  her  sons  were  generally  faith- 
ful in  other  regards  to  their  Alma  Mater,  we  were  interested  to 
apply  the  above  test,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  our  results  were 
extremely  gratifying. 

Although  our  readers  will  recognize  the  utter  impossibility  of 
securing  complete  and  accurate  data  concerning  this  matter,  we 
have  secured  as  many  existing  examples  of  this  as  we  could ; and 
our  readers  should  remember  that  the  omissions  we  make  are  both 
unintentional  and  unavoidable. 

There  is  one  alumnus,  William  H.  Hurst,  ’72,  who  has  four 
sons  studying  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University,  William 
H.,  Jr.,  Gerald,  Austin  and  Mark.  Robert  Macmanus  is  the  fourth 
of  his  family  who  have  attended  Fordham.  Walter  Black  is  num- 
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ber  four  in  that  family  who  have  been  students  since  Loring  Black 
was  graduated  in  1907.  Harry  Hammer,  last  year’s  valedictorian, 
has  a younger  brother  following  in  his  footsteps.  The  son  of 
Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88,  commenced  his  studies  here  this  fall,  and  a 
recent  recruit  from  the  Seitz  family  makes  the  third  Fordhamite  of 
that  name  in  a decade.  Another  alumnus  who  has  two  sons  at 
Fordham,  and  whose  brothers,  also  alumni,  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  time  when  their  boys  will  be  old  enough  to  enter  college  is 
Joseph  A.  McAleenan.  Mr.  McAleenan  presented  the  oratorical 
medal  competed  for  last  year,  and  has  recently  presented  one  of  the 
faculty  with  a very  old  and  valuable  book.  The  letter  which 
accompanied  the  gift  has  much  in  it  that  is  of  interest  to  all  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly  so  we  take  the  liberty  of  copying  it : 

“My  Dear  Father  C : 

“Your  very  kind  and  friendly  note  was  delivered  to  me  by 
Austin.  I fear  you  have  placed  too  high  a value  on  my  poor  efforts 
in  behalf  of  Fordham.  The  University  with  its  departments  of  law 
and  medicine,  was  only  a far-away  dream  of  the  future  during  my 
days  at  Fordham.  We  speculated  with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
upon  the  possibifities  of  the  success  of  the  idea.  The  enthusiasm 
still  lives  with  me,  and  my  boys  to-day  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
work  preparing  to  enter  the  University  that  was  but  the  dream  of 
the  old  days  years  ago. 

Austin  will  deliver  to  you  a book  that  I picked  up  during  my 
travels  and  searching  of  old  book-shops.  I have  had  it  a few  years 
in  my  possession ; it  seems  ludicrous  to  mention  years  in  connection 
with  this  volume  possessing  the  dignity  of  centuries.  I rescued  it 
from  the  library  of  an  eminent  Protestant  divine,  an  incongruous 
home  indeed  for  this  book,  holding  on  its  fly  leaf  the  names  of 
Jesuits  to  whom  this  worm-eaten  old  Cicero  was  both  useful  and  a 
pleasure.  Possibly  some  of  these  men  were  ordered  to  America 
on  a mission  to  instruct  the  savage  aborigines  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  Many  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  martyrs, 
and  lie  buried  in  pass  and  draw,  by  river  and  hill,  and  the  western 
stars  look  down  upon  their  lonely  graves  in  the  American  wilder- 
ness. These  brave  souls,  whose  heroism  and  hardships  were  the 
cornerstones  of  civilization  that  has  forgotten  them  utterly,  have 
reached  the  goal  of  their  motto,  ‘Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam.’ 

“I  would  appreciate  your  acceptance  of  this  book  as  your  own 
personal  property.  It  will  give,  through  its  associations  with  men 
of  other  centuries,  a peculiar  pleasure  in  its  possession,  as  well 
as  being  housed  and  owned,  used  and  read,  by  its  rightful  heir,  a 
Jesuit  priest.  Sincerely, 


“Joseph  McAleenan.” 
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Manager  Frank  Kennedy,  ’ll,  announces  that  the  Seventh 
Annual  Indoor  Meet  will  be  held  on  February  twenty-fifth  in 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory.  Manager  Ken- 
Track  Meet  nedy  is  arranging  for  the  appearance  of  many 
of  the  metropolitan  and  intercollegiate  champions. 
This  meet  will,  from  present  indications,  be  as  highly  interesting  as 
the  meets  of  the  last  two  years  when  George  Bonhag  broke  all 
records  up  to  five  miles  and  John  Eller  established  a new  low  hurdle 
record. 

The  usual  Hallowe’en  celebration  was  held  in  the  first  division 
gymnasium  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  first,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  that  it  easily  eclipsed  any- 


Hallowe’en 

Celebration 


thing  of  a similar  nature  ever  held  at  Fordham. 
The  larger  share  of  credit  for  this  success  belongs 
to  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  Ti,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  composed  of  the  boarding  students  of  the  senior  class, 
managed  the  whole  affair.  Only  the  boarding  students  of  first 
division  were  allowed  to  participate,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
seniors,  all  were  obliged  to  be  in  costumes.  Some  of  these  costumes 
were  decidedly  novel  and  so  exceedingly  well  executed  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  judges  to  determine  on  the  best.  They  finally 
awarded  first  prize  to  C.  J.  Quinn,  ’14,  who  was  attired  as  a 
duchess.  The  second  prize  was  given  collectively  to  John  Saver, 
Thomas  Viviano,  John  Keelan,  David  Simonetti,  James  Oakley  and 
Joseph  Riley,  who  made  up  a gang  of  bricklayers,  with  pickaxes, 
shovels,  wheel-barrows,  etc. 

Some  of  the  costumes  deserving  at  least  honorable  mention 
were  Joseph  Hinchliffe,  ballet  girl ; Frank  Coyle,  ghost ; Nay  Lynch 
and  John  Stahl,  English  duke  and  valet;  Christopher  Smith,  boxer; 
Thomas  Somers,  fisherman ; Marcel  Esnard,  sport ; Joseph  Lynch, 
farmer ; William  O’Dowd,  Indian ; Joseph  Doyle,  coon ; Harold 
Carey,  waiter;  James  Maguire,  Yama-Yama  girl;  James  Dunn, 
pirate;  David  Brooks,  soldier;  James  Cannon,  chauffeur;  Charles 
McDonough,  Nina  Cavalieri,  and  William  Kelly,  little  boy. 

After  procession  around  the  gymnasium  the  following  enter- 
tainment was  given : “Rube  Song,”  James  Maguire  and  Lucian 
O'Connor ; piano  solo,  James  McFaul ; monologue,  Stanley  Griffin ; 
song,  bricklayer’s  union;  song,  “William’s  True  to  Purple,”  Alexis 
Sullivan ; song,  “Down  the  Field,”  Frank  Coyle ; buck  and  wing 
dance,  Joseph  Doyle ; song,  Lawrence  O’Rourke  and  Charles  Flana- 
gan ; songs,  Jersey  Quartette. 

While  the  various  sports  were  being  conducted  the  “University 
Orchestra,”  under  the  leadership  of  James  A.  Me  Faul,  Ti,  rendered 
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several  popular  selections.  1 hose  playing  in  the  orchestra  were : 

B.  McEvoy,  cornet;  B.  Jones  and  M.  Bosak,  violins;  P.  Lannin,  E. 
Lopez  and  L.  Robinson,  mandolins ; R.  S.  Lloyd,  drum,  and  James 
McFaul,  piano.  The  three-legged  race  was  won  by  H.  Hamburger 
and  C.  Smith  of  Junior  Corridor,  and  this  same  pair  won  the 
potato  race  for  their  corridor  also.  The  second  race  was  won  by 

C.  McDonough  and  Thomas  Lynch.  The  sack  race  was  most  amus- 
ing and  was  finally  won  by  C.  McDonough.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
“Fifth  Avenue”  corridor  proved  to  have  the  strongest  five  men  of 
any  of  the  corridors  and  their  team  won  the  tug-of-war. 

After  these  events  all  enjoyed  a collation  and  the  evening’s 
entertainment  closed  with  the  singing  of  “The  Fordham  Ram.” 

In  order  that  most  of  the  students  will  have  time  to  go  home 
for  Thanksgiving,  Rev.  Father  Rector  has  extended  the  time  by 
giving  the  provincial’s  holiday  and  the  retreat 

Recess  holiday  at  that  time.  The  two  weeks’  vacation  at 

Retreat  Christmas  time  will  begin  on  December  twenty- 

first. 

The  annual  student’s  retreat  will  be  held  on  December  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh. 

On  Sunday,  October  thirtieth,  the  Rev.  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity attended  the  celebration  of  the  golden  jubilee 

Rector  Of  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

At  the  recent  University  Convocation,  held  in  Albany,  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  state  to  college  was  discussed.  Rev. 
Father  Quinn,  S.  J.,  President  of  Fordham,  led  the  discussion  upon 
this  question.  Father  Quinn  is  also  a member  of  the  State  Exami- 
nations Committee,  which  meets  in  the  above-mentioned  city  on 
December  third.  On  November  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth he  was  busy  as  a member  of  the  committee  on  the  final  revi- 
sion of  examination  papers  which  are  conducted  by  the  regents. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  much  talked  of  seismograph 
has  at  last  been  installed  and  is  now  in  actual  operation.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
Seismograph  geology  has  charge  of  the  seismograph  and  it  is 
due  to  his  great  perseverance  and  untiring 
patience  that  the  seismograph  became  a reality.  This  makes  Ford- 
ham one  of  the  links  in  a chain  of  sixteen  similar  stations  under 
Jesuit  supervision  that  will  eventually  girdle  the  globe. 

Mr.  I.  Leo  Hargadom,  S.  J.,  has  charge  of  the  Student’s 
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Library  again  this  year  and  has  instituted  many  changes  and  has 
secured  many  new  books.  The  circulation,  we 

Library.  are  happy  to  note,  is  on  the  increase.  The  library 
is  open  for  the  students  of  first  division  from  half- 
past twelve  to  one  o’clock  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Second 
division  students  may  obtain  books  at  the  above  hours  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays. 

Rev.  Jerome  Dougherty,  S.  J.,  former  prefect  of  students  at 
Fordham  and  at  one  time  president  of  Georgetown  has  made  a 
retreat  here.  Other  visitors  the  past  month, 

Visitors.  besides  the  ones  mentioned  in  the  alumni  column, 
were  Rev.  Leo  Osterath,  S.  J.,  of  Canisius  Col- 
lege, Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  John  Hurley,  S.  J.,  prefect  of  discipline 
in  Brooklyn  College,  and  formerly  professor  of  the  classics  here  in 
1904;  Mr.  Francis  J.  Glover,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Le  Buffe,  S.  J., 
and  Mr.  Ferdinand  C.  Wheeler,  S.  J.,  of  Brooklyn  College;  Mr. 
Eugene  Kenedy,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Breen,  S.  J.,  our  former 
professor  of  chemistry,  of  St.  Francis  Xaxier’s  College;  Mr.  Daniel 
J.  Lynch,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  who  was  our  professor  of 
astronomy  and  mechanics  last  year ; Mr.  John  E.  McQuaid,  S.  J.,  of 
Woodstock. 

The  faculty  and  students  sympathize  with  the  members  of  the 
California  province  in  the  death  of  their  provin- 
Sympathy.  cial.  Rev.  Herman  Goller,  S.  J.,  who  died  on 
November  seventh. 

The  faculty  and  students  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan’s  father  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
The  father  of  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Fink,  S.  J.,  is  also  very  sick  and 
Father  Fink  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  Philadelphia  several  times  to 
see  him. 

The  marks  for  November  will  close  on  the  tenth  of  December. 
They  will  be  read  on  Thursday,  December  fifteenth.  At  the  last 
reading  of  the  marks,  the  following  program  was 
Reading  of  enjoyed:  Readings  from  Shakespeare,  R.  S. 
Marks.  Lloyd,  Jr. ; piano  solo,  Paul  S.  Lannin ; speech  in 
defence  of  classical  studies,  Samuel  Taylor;  coro- 
net solo,  Joseph  Cassidy. 

The  biographical  essays  must  be  handed  to  the  prefect  of 
studies,  Father  Barrett,  not  later  than  Tuesday,  December  twenty- 
. . . first.  The  subject  this  year  is  Louis  Pasteur  and 

lOgrap  ica  competition  is  restricted  to  the  members  of  the 
nssays.  senior  class.  Essays  may  not  be  longer  than 

thirty-five  hundred  words. 
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The  St.  John  Berchman’s  Society  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Frank  Spellman,  president;  William 
Societies  Dunn,  vice-president ; E.  Maginnis,  secretary ; 
Lester  Robinson,  treasurer. 

The  Sodality  of  “The  Immaculate  Conception”  has  elected  the 
following  officers  besides  the  three  prefects  named  last  month : 
James  Hinchliffe,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Vincent  Tunney,  John 
Blake  and  George  Kelly,  consultors ; Edwin  Murphy  and  Harold 
Mulqueen,  sacristans. 

The  Junior  Day  Students’  Sodality  is  under  the  direction  this 
year  of  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Fink,  S.  J.  The  sodality  members  have 
chosen  the  following  prefects : Frank  Rieger,  Lawrence  Walsh, 
and  Harry  Sullivan. 

The  sub-freshman  debating  society  is  under  the  direction  this 
year  of  Mr.  I.  Leo  Hargadon,  S.  J.,  and  much  excellent  work  is 
being  done.  At  the  time  of  writing  two  spirited  debates  have 
already  been  held — one  on  the  advisability  of  municipal  ownership 
of  railroads,  the  other  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms.  The  officers  are  Walter  Black,  presi- 
dent ; Adrian  McLaughlin,  vice-president ; Lester  Patterson,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  sodalities  in  charge  of  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.  J., 
have  elected  officers  for  the  scholastic  year  as  follows : The  boarding 
students  have  chosen  as  prefects,  Edwin  Cass,  Paul  Shea  and  James 
Morrissey;  Leo  Hinchliffe  is  treasurer,  and  Lester  Robinson,  sacris- 
tan. The  prefects  of  the  day  scholars’  division  are  Walter  Lynch, 
James  Kiernan  and  Edward  Hanlon.  The  treasurer  is  Thomas 
Blake  and  Borgia  Butler  is  sacristan. 

Joseph  Larkins,  Ti,  has  a position  as  designer  for  Bishop  & 
Babcock  Soda  Fountain  Manufacturing  Com- 
Personals  pany. 

James  Purcell,  ’12,  has  been  chosen  a member 
of  the  Democratic  County  Committee  of  Columbia  County.  He  rep- 
resents the  town  of  Kinderhook,  which  includes  the  villages  of 
Valatie,  Kinderhook  and  Niverville. 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti,  has  been  elected  critic  by  the  members 
of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society.  This  society  is  at  present 
arranging  for  an  inter-class  debate  to  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

The  senior  class  held  the  usual  theatre  party  and  banquet  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  fifteenth.  The  play  enjoyed  was  “Baby 
Mine,”  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  and  the  banquet  was 
Senior  Night  held  at  Shanley’s.  A full  account  of  the  even- 
ing’s round  of  pleasure  will  be  given  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Monthly. 
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The  subject  of  the  literary  essay  will  be  announced  on  Thurs- 
day, December  first.  Competition  for  this  prize  is  open  to  every 
student  in  the  college. 

Plans  for  the  annual  “Junior  Prom"  have  nearly  all  been  com- 
pleted and  everything  seems  to  indicate  an  elaborate  affair.  The 
class  has  already  decided  the  date  and  the  place 
Junior  and  numerous  committees  are  busy  attending  to 

“Prom”  details.  It  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Astor  on  Tues- 

day, January  thirty-first.  The  most  important 
committees  are  the  following : Executive  committee,  Sherman 
Wolfe,  chairman,  Maurice  Ahern,  Ignatius  Lynch,  Francis  Hoff- 
man and  Dennis  Dwyer;  printing  committee,  Edward  Walsh,  chair- 
man, James  Purcell  and  Bernard  Gannon  ; music  committee,  Am- 
brose McCafferty,  chairman,  Joseph  Doyle  and  John  Egan. 

F.  Spellman,  Ti. 


Our  Alumni 

With  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  we  are  printing  alumni  notes 
under  a separate  heading.  Past  attempts  to  establish  a department 
for  alumni  news  have,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  been 
Foreword  unsuccessful.  These  failures  have  not  been  due 
to  any  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  editor  in 
charge,  but  have  resulted  from  a combination  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  For  some  little  time  we  have  busied  our- 
selves over  this  problem  and  have,  we  think,  found  a solution  of 
the  difficulty.  We  have  formed  plans  whereby  we  will  be  enabled 
to  keep  in  touch  with  many  former  students ; it  is  obvious,  however, 
that  we  cannot  communicate  with  all.  We  must  therefore  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  alumni  themselves,  and  if  this  column  is  to  be 
the  success  we  hope  it  will,  the  credit  will  be  due  to  those  of  the 
alumni  who  respond  to  our  request  and  send  us  items  of  interest. 
All  information  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  editor  of  this  department 
and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  him. 

At  the  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Medical  Society,  held  recently  in  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  Dr. 

Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  of  Wheeling  was 
’87  elected  president.  This  is  but  one  of  many  honors 

that  have  been  conferred  on  Dr.  Wingerter,  and 
is  but  a well  deserved  tribute  both  to  his  skill  as  a physician  and  his 
reputation  as  a learned  gentleman.  While  a student  at  Fordham, 
Dr.  Wingerter  was  an  editor  of  the  Monthly  and  was  also  promi- 
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nent  as  a debater  and  orator.  He  was  one  of  the  few  of  our  vale- 
dictorians who  have  delivered  their  commencement  speech  in  verse. 
He  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduates  in  the  class  of  1908,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  valedictorian  of  that  class  also 
delivered  his  farewell  in  verse.  Dr.  Wingerter  is  one  of  four 
brothers  who  claim  Fordham  as  their  Alma  Mater.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1909. 

Dr.  Patrick  J.  Dwyer  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  recently 
*QA  received  an  important  appointment  on  the  staff 

of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in  that  city. 

Among  the  Fordham  men  successful  in  the  recent  elections 
were  John  J.  Delaney,  ’05,  LL.D.,  who  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court ; Loring  Black,  ’07,  who  ran  five 
Successful  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  and  was  elected 
Candidates.  Senator  from  the  Fourth  District,  and  Joseph  A. 

Warren,  registrar  of  the  law  school,  who  was 
elected  Assemblyman  from  the  Twenty-first  District. 

Justice  Delaney’s  reward  comes  to  him  well  merited  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  numerous  factions  whose  one  desire  was 
to  defeat  him.  He  is  a very  prominent  man  in  every  respect  and 
is  noted  throughout  the  state  for  his  absolute  fearlessness.  He  has 
always  done  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty ; nor  did  he  consider 
for  a moment  any  harmful  consequences  that  might  arise  from  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  has  always  been  active  in  anything  pertaining  to 
the  Catholic  good.  Last  year  he  delivered  the  address  to  the  grad- 
uates, an  address  that  was  remarkable  for  it  exceptional  practica- 
bility. He  has  been  a life-long  friend  of  the  Rev.  President  of  the 
University  and  they  were  both  students  in  the  class  of  Rev.  Patrick 
F.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  who  for  so  long  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  college. 

The  election  of  Leonard  Black  came  very  unexpectedly  to  many 
of  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  young  man.  But  to  those 
who  knew  him,  who  were  familiar  with  the  enthusiasm  which  char- 
acterized his  actions  in  his  every  undertaking,  his  election  was  not 
so  surprising.  Loring  Black  is  as  yet  only  twenty-four  years  old 
and  is  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  to  the  Senate  in  this  state.  He 
defeated  a man  who  for  years  has  represented  this  district  which 
is  usually  strongly  Republican.  While  at  Fordham,  Black  was  an 
editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly,  manager  of  the  glee  club  and 
prefect  of  the  sodality.  He  was  also  a noted  debater. 

Like  Mr.  Black,  Joseph  Warren  was  successful  in  his  first  com- 
bat in  the  arena  of  politics.  Many  of  the  students  in  the  law  school 
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went  on  the  “stump”  both  in  behalf  of  Fordham  men  and  others. 
Stanley  Quinn,  ’08,  made  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  eloquent 
speeches  which  have  earned  him  a wide  reputation.  After  one  of  his 
speeches,  which  Mr.  Warren  declared  was  “the  best  he  heard  in  the 
whole  campaign,”  the  effect  on  the  audience  was  so  profound  that 
there  was  an  after  applause  of  eight  minutes.  Of  the  results  of  elec- 
tions in  other  states  where  Fordham  men  were  candidates  we  have 
heard  from  only  one,  and  he  was  successful.  We  refer  to  Dennis 
Slavin,  who  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  Waterbury. 

We  received  a very  pleasant  visit  from  Mr.  Martin  Walsh,  ’oo, 
who  visited  Fordham  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  Mr.  Walsh  is 
a prominent  business  man  in  Parsons,  Pa.,  and 
’00.  was  recently  married.  His  visit  to  us  was  on  the 

occasion  of  his  honeymoon,  and  he  passed  an 
enjoyable  afternoon  among  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Pli.D.,  the  dean  of  the  Medical 
School. 

Rev.  J.  Tracy  Langan,  S.  J.,  ’93,  after  completing  a brilliant 
course  in  theology  and  participating  in  a public  disputation  in  de- 
fense of  his  matter,  has  been  sent  abroad  by 
’93.  the  Provincial  to  perfect  his  theology  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe. 

Frank  J.  Purcell,  former  manager  of  basketball,  and  prominent 
in  dramatic  and  musical  circles  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Valatie  Rough  Notes.  This  is  but  one  of  a chain 
’10.  of  papers  under  the  same  management,  and  rapid 

advancement  is  open  to  him  in  the  newspaper  field. 

Philip  J.  Debold,  S.  J.,  a professor  at  Fordham  in  1905  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Woodstock,  Md.,  last  July. 

A solemn  high  mass  of  requiem  was  sung  on  Wednesday, 
November  second,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  our  deceased 
alumni.  The  celebrant  of  the  mass  was  the  Presi- 

Alumni  dent  of  the  University,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 

Mass.  S.  J.  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.,  ’93,  was 

deacon  and  Mr.  I.  Leo  Hargadon,  S.  J.,  acted  as 
sub-deacon.  Thomas  J.  Cullen, ’ll,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
sermon  on  this  occasion  was  preached  by  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Lough- 
lin,  S.  J.,  himself  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  ’93.  Father  O'Loughlin 
took  as  his  text  a verse  from  Machabees,  “It  is,  therefore,  a holy  and 
a wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  that  they  may  be  loosed 
from  their  sins.”  The  preacher  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  duty  we 
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owe  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  impressed  on  all  the 
value  and  importance  of  our  prayers  in  their  behalf.  The  music  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  and  Professor  Mueller. 

Among  the  visitors  last  month  was  a former  student,  Thomas 
Cassidy,  who  is  at  present  employed  in  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Cassidy  is 
very  much  interested  in  Fordham.  He  is  at  present  manager  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

Raymond  Weber  has  a position  in  the  Forty-second  Street  office 
of  Henry  Clews  & Co.,  bankers.  There  is  a great  opportunity  for 
advancement  open  in  this  position  and  we  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Weber  will  avail  himself  of  it. 

Edward  Devlin  has  entered  Georgetown.  Besides  the  three 
names  mentioned  in  the  November  issue  as  students  who  had 
entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  of  St.  Andrew-on- 
Omission  Hudson  that  of  Vincent  O’Sullivan  was  uninten- 
tionally omitted. 

William  Henry  Hoyt,  the  author  of  a book  treating  of  the 
Mecklenburg  declaration  of  independence,  is  at  present  busily  en- 
gaged in  another  work  dealing  with  the  state  of 
’02  affairs  in  North  Carolina.  His  previous  work 

occasioned  a great  deal  of  favorable  comment. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
was  celebrated  on  Friday,  November  fourth.  Special  services  in 
commemoration  of  this  event  were  held  in  St. 
’69  Charles  Borromeo’s  Church,  Sidney  Place,  Brook- 

lyn, N.  Y.  Rev.  James  E.  Bobier,  ’69,  is  pastor  of 
this  church  and  all  the  arrangements  were  under  his  supervision. 
Solemn  pontificial  mass  was  sung  by  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  E.  McDonnell, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  sermon  on  this  occasion  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 
S.  J.,  had  made  arrangements  to  attend  but  was  prevented  at  the 
very  last  moment. 

David  J.  Arellano,  ’91,  Nicaraguan  minister  to  Washington,  of 
whom  a little  account  was  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly, 
paid  us  a visit  on  November  fourteenth.  He  told 
’91  us  among  other  interesting  things  that  both  his 

brothers,  Herman  and  Narciso,  former  students, 
are  prosperous  and  enjoying  good  health.  Narciso  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  Granada,  Nicaragua. 

Old  students  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin, 
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who  for  so  many  years  was  a professor  at  Fordham,  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Father  Father  Halpin  is  now  occupying  the  chair  of  phil- 

Halpin  osophy  at  New  Rochelle  College.  The  Monthly 
offers  its  congratulations,  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  both  the  faculty  and  students. 

Some  of  the  alumni  of  Fordham  who  were  students  in  the 
later  8o’s  will  be  interested  to  hear  news  of  Father  Howard  Brown, 
S.  J.,  who  was  a prefect  on  second  division  for 

Father  several  years.  After  Father  Brown  was  ordained 

Brown  he  was  sent  to  Alaska  to  engage  in  mission  work. 

He  is  now  building  a church  in  Juneau  and  is 
meeting  with  many  difficulties,  both  financial  and  otherwise.  He  is 
working  away  undiscouraged,  however,  and  narrates  his  experiences 
in  an  interesting  letter  to  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.  J.,  ’93, 
Moderator  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe  has  recently  received  the  appointment 
as  head  of  the  English  department  in  the  College  of  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent. Professor  Taaffe  will  carry  on  these  new 
’90  duties  without  abandoning  his  former  posi- 

tion as  professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  is  engaged  at  present  also  in  preparing  the 
dramatic  society  of  the  latter  college  for  an  early  presentation  of 
Shakespeare’s  “King  John.” 

Although  Doctor  James  A.  Robertson,  ’05,  had  many  flattering 
offers  to  continue  in  baseball  circles,  he  has  decided  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  has 
’05  opened  a dentist’s  office  at  316  East  138th  Street, 

and  has  already  built  up  a fine  practice.  While  at 
college  Dr.  Robertson  was  a member  of  one  of  the  finest  baseball 
teams  that  ever  represented  us  on  the  diamond,  some  of  his  team 
mates  being  Richard  Rudolph  of  the  New  York  Giants,  David  Shean 
of  the  Boston  Nationals,  and  Louis  Hartman  of  the  Utica  club. 
Besides  being  prominent  in  baseball  he  was  a close  student,  and 
ranked  very  high  in  his  class  in  the  professional  school. 

While  the  battleship  fleet  was  anchored  in  New  York  harbor 
we  had  a visit  from  Paul  Oakes,  who  is  now  in  the  navy.  He 
attended  chapel  services  on  Sunday  evening  and  spent  a few  hours 
entertaining  the  students  with  stories  of  his  travels. 

Jerome  Joyce  is  at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore. 

John  Fitzpatrick,  To,  is  studying  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Bourke  Cochrane. 

Arthur  B.  Higney,  ’99,  has  been  recently  appointed  principal  of 
a large  grammar  school  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Aloysius  McDonnell  is  recovering  from  an  operation  recently 
performed  in  the  Fordham  Hospital.  He  will  be  able  to  resume  his 
business  duties  before  long. 

We  are  grieved  to  announce  the  death  of  the  young  child  of 
Arthur  L.  Hurley,  ’04,  at  the  home  on  Montague  Street  in  Brook- 
lyn. We  extend  to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his  bereavement. 

Thomas  Cushing,  ex  ’95,  is  a prosperous  merchant  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Edward  Foley  is  taking  a business  course  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Harry  Halpin  of  Far  Rockaway  has  entered  De  La  Salle 
Institute. 

George  Sestero  is  engaged  on  his  father’s  sugar  plantation  in 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

William  Berry  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey. 

Fred  Hutchins  is  engaged  in  his  father’s  concrete  works  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

John  J.  Regan  is  assisting  in  his  father’s  undertaking  establish- 
ment in  Scranton,  Pa. 

James  Neary,  ex  ’13,  has  a very  lucrative  position  in  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.  Next  year  he  intends  to  enter  the  Albany  Medical 
School. 

Ignatius  Macmanus  has  a position  as  a clerk  in  the  Los  Angeles 
National  Bank,  California. 

John  Wilson  is  a member  of  the  senior  class  of  the  graduate 
school  of  engineering  in  Notre  Dame  University,  Indiana. 

Dr.  John  J.  McGowan,  ’99,  has  succeeded  in  building  up  an 
excellent  practice  during  the  few  years  since  he  has  opened  his 
office.  He  is  located  at  472  Amsterdam  Avenue,  near  143d  Street. 

Byrne  Hull  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  completing  his  studies 
at  Georgetown. 

Louis  Cole  of  Peru,  Ind.,  is  at  present  studying  at  Notre  Dame 
University. 

Fred  Faubacker  is  conducting  a restaurant  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

We  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  sudden  death  in  Atlantic  City 
of  Judge  John  Lynch,  a brother  of  Edward  Lynch,  a prominent 
lawyer  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

John  Agolia  is  studying  engineering  at  Manhattan  College. 

William  C.  Martin,  ’04,  has  been  promoted  to  chief  surveyor  of 
the  Bronx  Park  Botanical  Gardens. 

Rev.  Richard  V.  Hughes,  ex  ’98,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  a new  parish  in  Yonkers. 
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Dr.  Peter  J.  Curren,  M.A.,  ’75,  member  of  the  board  of  health 
in  Brooklyn,  favored  us  with  a few  hours’  visit  last  month. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Rev.  H.  Curtin,  ’99,  is  recovering 
from  his  recent  illness.  Father  Curtin  is  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  in  Yonkers. 

Edward  Welstead,  ’10,  and  John  White,  ’10,  who  are  making 
their  studies  for  the  priesthood  in  Dunwoodie,  paid  us  a short  visit. 

We  were  glad  to  receive  a visit  from  Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy, 
’69.  Mr.  Treacy  spent  a great  deal  of  time  walking  around  the 
grounds  and  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  hear  his  comparisons 
of  the  Fordham  of  his  day  with  the  Fordham  of  the  present.  Mr. 
Treacy’s  visit  renewed  the  memory  of  his  great  bereavement  by 
the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  James  S.  Treacy,  ’00. 

Other  members  of  the  alumni  kindly  honoring  us  by  a visit 
recently  were  Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  ’69;  Frank  McSorley,  ’93; 
Maurice  McCarthy,  ’01  ; Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60;  J.  Fairfax  Mc- 
Laughlin, Jr.,  ’93,  the  president  of  Fordham  University  Alumni 
Association;  Adrian  Schiess,  To;  M.  Quinn,  To;  John  Coffey,  To; 
P.  J.  Barry,  To. 

John  Brennan  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  intends  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  law  in  Oklahoma.  He  will  set  out  for  his  new  home 
after  Christmas. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Aylward,  ’89,  pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Fish- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  has  just  finished  holding  a very  successful  fair  in  that 
town. 

Louis  Pliego  of  Mexico  City  has  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a special  course. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 

'<  - 

Fordhamensia 

Dost  think  this  column  would  be  worse 
If  headed  with  a bit  of  verse, 

than  if  opened  in  the  old  prosaic  way?  If  you’re  offended,  gentle 
reader,  at  this  inspiration  of  the  Goddess  Asthma,  let  us  know,  and 
we  will  see  to  it,  that  it  does  not  happen  again. 


The  world  may  have  its  Doctor  Cook  and  Doctor  Wellman,  but 
we  have  our  Doctor  Somers.  Doctor  Somers’  room  is  now  graced 
by  the  presence  of  a new  desk  of  enormous  dimensions.  “Tad” 
found  that  his  old  desk  could  no  longer  accommodate  his  growing 
needs.  Of  late  he  has  taken  up  scientific  research  work  in  the  pur- 
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suance  of  which  he  follows  the  teachings  of  Herr  Mattress,  the  great 
German  naturalist,  who  achieved  fame  through  his  masterful  treatise 
“Does  Hair  Grow  on  Ivory?”  When  asked  to  what  conclusion 
his  studies  had  led  him,  Doctor  Somers  replied:  “Well,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  the  discarding  of  the  personal  equation,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  you  can  lead  a mare  forward,  but  it  takes  Bull  Dur- 
ham to-bac-cer.” 

We  wish  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  concerning  knowl- 
edge of  historical  literature  encompassed  by  the  parietal  walls  of 
the  skull  of  “Coach”  Gargan,  variously  known  as  “Dutch,”  “Rags,” 
and  “Frank.”  When  a professor  recommended  to  “Frank’s”  class 
the  reading  of  Plato’s  “Republic,”  certain  unfeeling  classmates  gave 
forth  sounds  indicative  of  great  merriment  upon  “Frank’s”  asking 
who  wrote  it.  “Frank,”  of  course,  didn’t  mean  to  ask  who  wrote  the 
“Republic,”  but,  who  wrote  a good  translation  of  it. 

For  those  of  us  who  spend  a portion  of  the  summer  months 
in  search  of  business  experience  there’s  nothing  like  securing 
employment  in  a novel  capacity.  But  when  you  succeed  in  “landing” 
such  a position,  don’t  be  backward  about  letting  us  know  about 
it,  and  don’t  try  to  hide  the  fact  by  telling  us  you  were  other- 
wise employed. 

Friends  of  Edward  “Pep”  Beckett  are  under  the  impression 
that  he  spent  part  of  last  summer  “shaping”  around  the  sporting 
goods  counter  at  one  of  the  big  department  stores.  Now  it’s  true 
that  he  was  employed  in  a department  store,  but  the  sporting  goods 
stuff  is  all  buncombe.  We  can’t  see  any  reason  why  “Ed”  should 
refuse  to  divulge  the  true  nature  of  his  avocation.  Hence,  fellow 
students,  it  behooves  us,  who  glean  intelligence  from  mysterious 
sources,  to  do  the  divulging.  Here’s  the  fact : “Pep”  was  a firee. 
What!  Never  heard  of  a firee?  No;  it’s  not  a boiler-room  assist- 
ant, or  a nurse-maid  to  the  furnace,  or  anything  like  that.  We  can’t 
give  an  explicit  definition  of  the  word,  but  we  think  its  meaning  may 
best  be  clarified  by  an  example. 

A lady,  for  instance,  of  the  type  who  make  up  for  the  liberal 
patronage  of  an  emporium  by  frequent  complaints  and  threats  to 
transfer  that  patronage  to  another  store,  becomes  greatly  “peeved” 
by  a real  or  fancied  defect  in  the  store’s  service.  Immediately 
she  hies  herself  to  the  manager’s  office.  With  much  ado  she  voices 
her  plaint,  and  intimates  that  a party  or  parties  responsible  for 
her  mistreatment  ought  to  suffer  dismissal  from  the  firm’s  employ. 
The  manager  sympathizes  and  apologizes,  and  assures  her  that  the 
guilty  shall  suffer ; whereat  he  summons  an  office  boy. 
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“Boy,”  he  says,  “send  for  Mr.  Beckett.” 

Enter  “Pep,”  Business  of  “bawling  out”  by  manager. 

“Mr.  Beckett,”  he  cries  with  great  indignation,  “don’t  you  know 
Mrs.  Plau’s  goods  should  have  been  sent  out  day  before  yesterday? 
Have  you  no  system  in  your  department  ? etc.,  etc.  Go  and  get  your 
money!  You  are  discharged!!!” 

Exit  “Pep”  to  wait  for  the  next  summons. 


“The  measure  of  a value  is  a value,”  said  the  Political  Economy 
Professor,  which  astounding  statement  aroused  the  latent  interest 
of  “Silent  Phil”  Mylod.  “And  so,”  continued  the  professor,  “the 
value  of  a horse,  for  instance,  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
time.  No  one  says  ‘This  horse’s  value  is  6J4  hours.’  ” 

At  this  point  “Phil’s”  cheery  voice  interrupted  with  “How 
about  a race  horse?” 

In  the  unabridged  edition  of  his  most  famous  work,  the  late 
N.  Webster,  LL.D.  informs  us  that  an  individual  is  a single  thing  of 
any  kind,  especially  a person.  Now  we  wouldn’t  for  a moment 
think  of  denying  the  correctness  of  Noah’s  definition,  and  we ’d 
publicly  condemn  anyone  who  did.  However,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  numbers  of  our  fellow  students  who  have  a tendency 
to  use  the  word  in  a much  narrower  sense,  restricting  its  applica- 
tion to  those  persons  who  possess  unique  traits  of  one  sort  or 
other ; in  short,  to  persons  who  are,  as  a friend  aptly  puts  it,  “indi- 
vidualist” Do  we  make  ourselves  clear?  Presuming  that  we  do, 
we  hereby  open  the  roll  books  of 

THE  INDIVIDUAL’S  CLUB. 

Whereupon  it  occurs  to  us  that  a certain  Junior,  who  journeys 
all  the  way  to  Forty-second  street  for  a soda,  is  an  individual  in  the 
narrower  sense.  Likewise  we  consider  a sense  of  humor  as  acute  as 
Sam  Wiley’s,  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  membership. 

Paraphrasing  that  eminent  paragrapher  F.  P.  A.,  whom  do 
you  consider  an  individual  ? Send  them  in. 


“Papa”  Silk  is  usually  very  prompt  at  grasping  the  point  of 
an  interrogator’s  queries.  On  those  rare  occasions  when  the  point 
persists  in  eluding  the  grasp  of  his  wits,  the  answers  he  gives 
are,  to  say  the  least,  burlesque. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  another  student  had  correctly 
named  three  faculties  of  the  human  mind  not  possessed  by  the 
brute  mind.  Now  you  philosophers  all  know  there’s  a fourth  faculty 
of  this  species,  viz.,  the  power  of  reflection. 
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“Very  good,”  exclaimed  the  professor  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. “And  now,  Mr.  Silk,  can  you  tell  us  what  the  fourth 
faculty  is?” 

“Papa’s”  expression  indicated  that  he  couldn’t  communicate 
the  information  offhand,  just  like  that. 

“Come,  Mr.  Silk,”  urged  the  professor  with  a look  which 
might  well  be  interpreted  as  meaning  “use  your  bean,”  “what  are 
your  doing  now?” 

“Papa”  assured  him  that  he  was  thinking. 

“So  far,  so  good,”  said  the  professor,  “but  what  kind  of 
thinking?” 

“Sound  thinking,”  replied  “Papa”  with  a look  that  bespoke  the 
truth  of  his  assertion.  “Deep,  sound  thinking.” 


The  sentiment  “Clothes  don’t  make  the  man”  is  far  from  being 
a new  one.  Denarius  declaimed  it  from  the  Rostrum : Cantharides 
shouted  it  from  the  Bema.  But  clothes  undoubtedly  play  their  part 
in  creating  impressions.  Whence  arises  the  question  “Is  a hat 
clothes?”  From  a consensus  of  opinions  of  the  leading  authorities 
we  gather  that  the  flat-crowned,  broad-brimmed  derby  is. 

“Barney”  Oldfield  and  “Louie”  Lederle,  as  members  of  a com- 
mittee, recently  placed  an  order  for  some  printing.  This  business 
completed,  they  were  about  to  depart  from  the  emporium,  when 
“Barney”  was  attracted  by  the  strange  behavior  of  the  young 
lady  in  charge,  whose  gaze  seemed  captivated  completely  by  Louie’s 
“dicer.” 

“Pardon  me,”  she  ventured,  “but  are  you  gentlemen  from 
University?”  mentioning  the  name  of  a neighboring  insti- 
tution of  learning  famed  for  its  “fussers.”  “Some  students  from 
that  college  have  owed  us  a bill  since  last  year,  so  I guess  you’d 
better  pay  cash.” 


“You  admit  the  major?”  echoed  an  objector,  “and  how  will 
you  handle  the  minor  ?” 

“Why,”  replied  “Charley”  Murray,  “I’ll  admit  it  and  then  dis- 
tinguish it.” 


In  the  Gym.  not  long  ago,  we  overheard  a reverend  member 
of  the  disciplinary  department  of  the  college  seeking  information 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  “Beat,”  which  alias  has  been  heard  from 
Pelham  avenue  to  Williamsbridge.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  one  pos- 
sessing information  as  to  who  the  bearer  of  this  unpleasant  pseud- 
onym is,  should  publish  said  information,  he  would  be,  to  put  it 
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mildly,  unkind.  Moreover,  it  might  damage  the  gentleman’s  repu- 
tation at  the  University.  Howsomever,  we  see  no  harm  to  anyone  in 
publishing  the  “Beat’s”  recipe  for  “beating”  the  professor  out  of 
a composition,  essay,  or  the  like.  It  runs  as  follows : 

1.  Procure  a sheet  of  paper  of  the  smallest  size  the  professor 
will  accept. 

2.  Leaving  a generous  margin  at  the  top  and  left-hand  side, 
commence  writing  on  the  subject  assigned.  Be  sure  to  leave  an 
incomplete  sentence  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  paper. 

3.  Label  the  sheet  prominently  “Page  1.” 

4.  Arriving  at  class  in  the  morning,  place  the  crime  among 
the  products  of  your  classmates,  and  let  the  “Prof.”  try  to  figure 
out  how  and  where  he  mislaid  the  rest  of  your  masterpiece. 

Try  it.  “Beat”  says  it  works  like  a charm. 


There  is  nothing  further  from  our  intentions  than  to  use  these 
columns  for  the  dissemination  of  “stuff”  such  as  that  dealt  out 
by  Laura  Jean.  This  is  the  general  rule.  In  special  cases,  how- 
ever, exceptions  may  be  advisable.  For  instance,  a little  heart 
balm  might  strike  well  if  projected  in  “Jim”  McFaul’s  direction. 
No?  Then  why  that  enraptured  contemplation  of  a sorority  pin 
which  others  are  not  permitted  to  see?  Why  those  tiny  tinted 
envelopes  so  delicately  scented  ? Ah-h-h- ! ! 


As  we  volplane  to  press  we  recall  having  heard  but  one  remark 
about  our  initial  Fordhamensia.  Thanks  for  that  one,  “Harry.” 
“Harry”  has  classed  our  item  about  “classes  within  classes”  as  pretty 
classy  stuff. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’ii. 


Athletics 


RUMORS  are  afloat  that  the  Varsity  gladiators  will  again 
don  the  moleskins  next  fall  and  proceed  to  make  things 
warm  for  their  opponents. 

Track  News — The  followers  of  the  track  team  have 
been  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  candidates  regularly  cross- 
country running  for  more  than  a month  past.  Captain  Ed  Walsh, 
Chapman,  McGarren,  Timoney  and  Eller  have  been  very  faithful  in 
this  direction. 

The  Annual  Indoor  Meet — Track  Manager  Kennedy  recently 
announced  that  the  seventh  annual  indoor  athletic  meet  of  the  Ford- 
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ham  University  Athletic  Association  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
February  25  at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory. 

In  past  years  the  meet  has  always  been  a great  success  and  it 
rests  with  the  student  body  to  aid  Manager  Kennedy  in  making  it 
the  same  this  year. 

The  program  has  not  been  announced  as  yet,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  an  attractive  one  will  be  arranged  by  our  able  track 
manager. 

All  the  local  track  and  field  stars  will  compete  for  the  hand- 
some prizes  offered  by  the  association. 

Bob  Eller  Returns — Bob  Eller  has  returned  to  college  much  to 
the  delight  of  all  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  track  team. 
Big  Bob  as  a member  of  the  Varsity  relay  team  last  year  did  not 
show  any  wonderful  bursts  of  speed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
did  not  train  faithfully.  During  the  summer  vacation  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C.  and,  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Coach  Lawson  Robertson,  rounded  into  form  with  the  result  that  he 
won  places  in  seven  championship  events — national  and  metro- 
politan. During  the  summer  he  created  a new  world’s  record  for 
the  ninety-yard  dash,  but  the  A.  A.  U.  officials  would  not  allow  it  as 
they  claimed  that  the  track  at  Pastime  Oval,  where  the  race  was  run, 
had  a slight  incline.  At  the  indoor  championships  on  November  1, 
Eller  equaled  the  world’s  record  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
and  in  so  doing  hung  up  a new  indoor  record  for  the  same  distance. 
With  all  this  Bob  is  more  at  home  when  flying  over  the  hurdles  and 
bears  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  best  hurdlers  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  His  brother,  Jack,  and  Jake  Hartranft  are  prob- 
ably the  only  local  fence  fliers  that  are  in  the  same  class.  During 
July  and  August  not  a week  went  past  that  R.  Lloyd  Eller  failed  to 
carry  off  two  or  three  of  the  coveted  prizes. 

Officers  of  the  A.  A. — The  officers  of  the  Fordham  University 
Athletic  Association  are  as  follows : 

President,  James  Hinchcliffe ; vice-president,  Louis  Lederle; 
secretary,  Joseph  Convery ; treasurer,  George  Denneny. 

With  such  a competent  set  of  officers  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  financial  success  of  the  association  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
student  body  is  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  a banner  year  in  this  line. 

James  A.  McDermott,  ’14. 


Prep.  Notes 

THE  students  of  Second  Division  celebrated  with  great 
enthusiasm  the  feast  of  Hallowe’en.  Many  games  tend- 
ing to  make  the  evening  enjoyable  were  held,  after 
which  those  in  costume  formed  for  the  grand  march. 
After  much  deliberation  the  judges  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  gentlemen  to  Bernard  T.  Jones  and  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  ladies’  costume  to  William  Hurst.  The  evening  closed  with  a 
fine  spread  for  all  the  boys. 

Three-Mile  Run. — On  the  last  Wednesday  in  October  the  mem- 
bers of  Second  Division  held  a three-mile  cross-country  run  in  which 
J.  Richards  was  the  winner,  with  A.  Elser  a close  second. 

Inter-Class  Football  League. — Great  interest  has  been  shown 
by  the  Prep  students  in  the  Inter-Class  Football  League.  Much 
rivalry  has  existed  and  all  the  teams  have  made  a very  creditable 
showing.  Fourth  Year  B seems  to  be  the  favorite  in  the  race  for 
the  cup  as  it  has  played  three  games  and  lost  none.  However, 
Fourth  Year  High  A is  pushing  them  hard  and  it  is  not  easy  at  this 
early  date  to  predict  the  winner.  Below  is  the  standing  in  the  league 
up  to  November  15,  1910: 


Team.  Played.  Won.  Lost.  Per  Cent. 

Fourth  Year  B 3 3 o r,ooo 

Fourth  Year  A 4 3 1 750 

Third  Year  A 2 1 1 500 

Third  Year  B 2 1 1 500 

Second  Year  B 3 o 3 000 

Sub  Second 202  000 


Basket  Ball. — Basketball  is  now  at  hand  and  a long  and  strong 
schedule  has  been  arranged  by  the  manager.  Although  many  of 
last  year's  men  are  missing  very  prominent  material  is  at  hand. 
Below  is  the  schedule : 

Basketball  Schedule,  1910-11  : 

December  3. — Cathedral  College  at  Fordham. 

December  8. — De  Witt  Clinton  at  Fordham. 

December  10. — Jersey  City  High  at  Fordham. 

December  13. — Eastern  District  High  at  Fordham. 

December  15. — Xavier  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

December  17. — Brooklyn  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

January  6. — Harrison  High  at  Fordham. 

January  11. — Jamaica  High  at  Fordham. 
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January  14. — Jersey  City  High  at  Jersey  City. 

January  18. — Mount  Vernon  High  at  Fordham. 

January  25. — Newtown  High  at  Fordham. 

January  26. — St.  Peter’s  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

January  28. — Port  Chester  at  Fordham. 

February  1. — Stuyvesant  High  at  Stuyvesant. 

February  4. — Manual  Training  at  Brooklyn. 

February  8. — Brooklyn  Prep,  at  Brooklyn. 

February  11. — Yonkers  High  at  Fordham. 

February  15. — St.  Peter’s  Prep,  at  Jersey  City. 

February  18. — St.  Benedict’s  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

February  25. — Passaic  High  at  Fordham. 

Pending:  Blake  School,  Chattle  High  of  Long  Branch. 

St.  Peter’s  Prep.  vs.  Fordham  Prep. — On  Saturday,  November 
6,  the  “Prep.”  football  team  journeyed  to  Eastern  League  Ball  Park 
in  Jersey  City  and  there  lined  up  against  St.  Peter’s  Prep.  It  was 
a hard  struggle  and  the  game  was  marked  with  many  exciting 
plays  by  both  elevens.  But  the  Prep,  showed  its  superiority  and 
finally  carried  the  pigskin  over  the  line  for  a touchdown.  Captain 
Hamburger,  O’Rourke,  Finnegan  and  McNally  starred  for  the  Prep., 
while  Kinkead,  Norton  and  Finnerty  played  well  for  St.  Peter’s. 

Brooklyn  Prep.  vs.  Fordham  Prep. — On  Saturday,  November 
12,  the  Prep,  defeated  Brooklyn  Prep,  by  the  score  of  12  to  o.  The 
Crown  Heights  team  played  hard  throughout  the  struggle  but  were 
finally  downed  by  the  Prep.  Golden,  the  big  fullback,  was  Brook- 
lyn Prep.’s  main  support.  He  made  most  of  the  large  gains,  assisted 
by  the  McNulty  brothers.  Rorke  also  starred  for  the  Blue  and 
White.  The  Prep,  worked  the  forward  pass  successfully  many 
times  and  advanced  the  ball  quite  a distance  with  this  style  of  play. 
Captain  Hamburger  of  the  maroon  eleven  played  well  for  the  Prep, 
with  his  sensational  end  runs  he  scored  most  of  the  Prep.’s  gains. 
While  his  excellent  punting  aided  his  teammates  materially,  Robin- 
son was  given  his  first  opportunity  as  a Prep,  man  at  fullback  and 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  task.  The  score  follows : 

Touchdowns — Murphy,  Hamburger.  Goals  kicked  from  touch- 
downs— Hamburger  (2).  Referee — T.  Scanlon,  Fordham.  Umpire 
— Joe  Lynch,  Fordham.  Linesmen — R.  Lloyd,  Fordham,  and  T. 
Ryan,  Brooklyn.  Field  Judges — Collard,  Fordham,  and  Mulvaney, 
Brooklyn.  Head  Linesman — T.  O’Connor,  Fordham.  Time  of 
periods,  10  minutes  each. 


Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Prep.,  Ti. 


Exchanges 

THE  editorials  in  The  Dartmouth  are  always  very  interest- 
ing, nor  are  the  editors  of  this  paper  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth,  even  when  the  truth  hurts.  The  articles  are  written 
in  a frankly  crisp  style  and  seem  always  to  be  eminently 
just  and  fair  to  everybody,  giving  praise  where  praise  is 
due,  and  never  hesitating  to  find  fault  with  abuses.  An  editorial 
which  appealed  especially  to  us  is  the  one  entitled,  “Intellectual  Ap- 
preciation,” and  we  quote  a part  of  it  that  may  be  read  with  profit 
by  every  college  student  in  the  country. 

“It  is  true  that  with  the  development  of  the  intense,  material 
modern  life  has  come  a natural  admiration  for  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  produced  by  that  kind  of  life.  Along  with  the  elevation  of  the 
athlete  and  the  leader  of  men  has  come  a depreciation  of  the  purely 
intellectual.  Nowhere  is  the  tendency  more  evident  than  in  the  col- 
lege, for  the  college  student  is  inclined  to  go  to  extremes.  But  the 
pendulum  has  swung  to  its  point  of  maximum  displacement.  Ap- 
preciation of  true  intellectual  worth  must  increase.  Moreover,  the 
attitude  of  the  college  student  is  not  really  what  it  appears  to  be. 
He  is  often  a moral  coward.  He  is  not  only  afraid  to  say  and  act  as 
he  really  believes,  but  he  must  even  say  and  do  what  he  does  not 
actually  admire ; his  whole  existence  is  often  made  up  of  a feverish 
desire  to  go  with  the  crowd. 

“True  scholarship  and  true  admiration  for  the  right  kind  of 
scholar  are  not  dead  in  the  American  college,  but  they  are  buried 
deep  under  the  hypocritical  mask  of  indifference  displayed  by  the 
ordinary  student.  Deep  in  his  heart  the  undergraduate  does  not 
despise  intellectuality,  but  he  behaves  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the 
public  the  utmost  grounds  for  the  accusation  that  he  does,  and  that 
the  college  has  missed  its  mark  and  is  no  longer  performing  its  orig- 
inal purpose — the  training  and  encouragement  of  scholars.” 

“Sophoclean  and  Shakespearean  Pathos  Contrasted,”  in  the 
St.  Angela  Quarterly,  is  an  essay  of  the  very  finest  type.  It  is  clear 
and  logical  and,  moreover,  is  written  in  a delightfully  graceful  style. 
The  author  attempts  to  show,  and  in  our  opinion  succeeds  very  well, 
that  the  pathos  of  Shakespeare  has  a more  profound  effect,  exciting 
more  pity  than  the  pathos  of  the  Greek.  She  contrasts  the  promi- 
nent pathetic  characters  in  the  plays  of  each,  taking  first  of  all  Anti- 
gone and  Juliet.  “The  outlook  of  Antigone’s  life  did  not  augur  a 
joyous  future  by  any  means ; Juliet’s  future  had  golden  promises. 
Then  shall  the  untimely  cutting  off  of  Antigone’s  life  be  counted 
so  sad  an  event  as  the  ending  of  Juliet’s?  . . . Antigone  delib- 

erately chose  her  fate ; Juliet  was  but  a happiness-loving  child,  the 
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victim  of  the  brute  force  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  of  a family 
feud.”  Other  arguments  does  the  author  give,  and  from  these,  as 
well  as  the  above,  she  concludes  that,  while  we  admire  more  the  her- 
oine of  Sophocles,  Juliet  wins  the  larger  share  of  our  compassion. 
The  characters  of  King  Lear  and  Oedipus  also  are  skillfully  con- 
trasted and  strengthen  the  author’s  thesis,  that  Shakespeare  has  no 
master  in  portraying  human  and  pathetic  characters. 

Before  we  had  read  a single  article  in  The  Exponent  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  mention  it  in  the  “exchanges.”  The  reason  for 
this  apparently  hasty  conclusion  was  because  of  the  faultless  press- 
work  and  beautiful  illustrations  which  make  this  magazine  a model, 
which  some  more  pretentious  college  publications  might  do  well 
to  follow.  The  contents  of  the  magazine  is  up  to  the  average  and 
several  of  the  articles  evidence  much  careful  labor. 

It  is  with  no  little  regret  that  we  feel  obliged  to  make  public 
our  ideas  about  a certain  article  appearing  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  William  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine.  It  may  seem  rather 
harsh  for  us  to  find  fault  with  a magazine  that  is,  with  the  exception 
of  one  article,  so  very  excellent.  But  there  are  times,  however, 
when  personal  inclinations  must  be  subordinated  to  duty, — and  we 
feel  that  it  is  a duty  to  call  attention  to  the  false  impressions  created 
by  the  article  “Machiavelli.”  The  author  of  the  article  in  question 
signs  himself  “Tommy  Rot;”  we  will,  however,  refrain  from  mak- 
ing any  uncharitable  insinuations  about  the  appropriateness  of  the 
pseudonym,  and  pass  to  the  article  itself.  We  say  “article,”  because 
we  could  not  with  exactness  dignify  the  effort  by  alluding  to  it  as  an 
essay,  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  a simple  narration  of  facts, 
or  rather  of  assertions  which  are  presumed  as  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  “Machiavelli”  betrays  a woeful  lack  of  prep- 
aration, since  it  abounds  in  self-contradictory  assertions.  Again, 
the  author  evidences  a woeful  ignorance  of  fundamental  ethics, 
very  surprising  indeed  in  a man  of  his  age. 

“Next  to  the  ‘Prince,’  the  most  famous  of  Machiavelli’s  works,” 
says  Tommy  Rot,  “is  the  ‘History  of  Florence,’  which,  though 
sometimes  inaccurate  and  often  partial  and  biased,  is  an  excellent 
historical  treatise.’  ” How  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  we  ask 
this  embryonic  author,  can  a work  be  ‘an  excellent  historical  trea- 
tise,’ and  at  the  same  time,  ‘partial  and  biased  ?’  The  two  ideas  are 
absolutely  incompatible;  they  mutually  destroy  each  other.  Just  as 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a square  circle,  so  in  the  same  way  the  very 
concept  of  an  ‘excellent  history’  demands  essentially,  both  impar- 
tiality and  truth.  A little  detail  like  this,  however,  does  not  bother 
“Tommy  Rot,”  who  goes  serenely  on  to  defend  tyranny  by  saying, 
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“So  also  the  successful  prince  must  not  depend  on  the  love  of  the 
subjects,  but  must  coerce  them  into  obedience.” 

Next,  he  quotes  as  follows  from  the  “Prince,”  in  order  to  show 
Machiavelli’s  principles  of  government.  “I  have  observed  that  men 
ought  either  to  be  caressed  or  trampled  out,  seeing  that  small 
injuries  may  be  avenged,  whereas  great  ones  destroy  the  possibility 
of  retaliation.”  “Damage  inflicted  ought  to  be  such  that  it  need 
involve  no  fear  of  revenge.”  “Princes  ought  to  know  how  and 
when  to  break  their  faith,”  “There  are  three  ways  of  subjugating 
free  cities ; destroy  them  utterly,  rule  them  in  your  own  person,  leave 
them  their  constitution  under  the  conduct  of  an  oligarchy  chosen  by 
yourself.  But  to  tell  the  truth  the  only  safe  way  is  to  ruin  them.” 
Such  are  Machiavelli’s  principles  and  the  author  observes  the  fol- 
lowing in  regard  to  them : “Such  conditions  not  only  existed,  but 
were  sanctioned  by  church  and  state.”  This  is  a statement  made 
with  absolutely  no  substantiation  and  we  deny  that  these  principles 
were  ever  sanctioned  by  the  church.  “Quod  gratis  asseritur,  gratis 
negatur”  is  a principle  in  rhetoric  which  “Tommy”  has  apparently 
never  learned,  but  it  means  that  an  unsupported  assertion  goes  for 
nothing. 

One  more  point  and  we  are  done  and  that  concerns  the  very 
last  paragraph  of  the  article : “That  Machiavelli’s  teachings  have 
done  harm  cannot  be  denied.  He  is  blamed  for  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  many  other  crimes  of  history.  But  he  wrote  what 
had  occurred  and  what  was  then  going  on  in  Italy,  and  if  his  view- 
point was  not  broad,  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  only  the  truth.” 
What  do  you  mean  by  truth,  “Tommy  Rot?”  Do  you  think  the 
principles  quoted  above  are  true  principles?  How  would  you  like 
these  principles  to  be  applied  to  yourself,  your  possessions  taken 
from  you  by  one  who  has  absolutely  no  right  to  them?  Do  you 
think  that  might  and  right  are  synonymous  terms?  But  we  must 
stop  short  in  these  considerations  which  would  lead  us  to  boundless 
lengths.  Towards  “Tommy  Rot”  personally  we  have  nothing  but 
friendly  interest,  but  against  the  principles  which  he  now  defends, 
excuses  and  palliates  we  cannot  be  too  antagonistic. 

For  the  rest  of  the  articles  in  this  magazine  we  have  nothing 
but  warm  praise.  We  are  awaiting  with  considerable  interest  the 
concluding  installment  of  the  story  “The  Yellow  Streak,”  which 
is  an  ideal  story  in  every  respect  and  well  befits  a college  magazine. 
“Juliet”  is  an  excellent  character  sketch  of  Shakespeare’s  pathetic 
heroine,  told  a delightful  style.  “The  City  Far  Away”  and  “Im 
Herbst”  are  commendable  efforts  in  verse. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


Obituary 

ANOTHER  Fordham  alumnus  has  been  called  to  his 
reward  and  this  time  the  grim  reaper  has  cut  down  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1890,  Rev.  Robert  A.  Weir. 
Father  Weir’s  home  was  in  Haverstraw  and  he  attended 
school  in  his  native  village  until  1886,  when  he  entered 
Fordham.  He  was  the  second  member  of  his  family  to  make  his 
studies  here,  his  brother,  Rev.  John  Weir,  having  attended  in  1879 
and  1880.  At  present  a nephew,  Joseph  A.  Lynch,  a member  of  the 
freshman  class,  is  in  attendance. 

After  Father  Weir’s  graduation  he  entered  St.  John’s  Seminary 
in  Troy  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
1905.  Father  Weir’s  death  was  a distinct  surprise  to  his  friends  and 
relatives,  for,  although  he  had  been  sick  for  a week  with  pneumonia, 
nothing  serious  was  feared ; it  was  God’s  will,  however,  that  the 
young  priest,  only  forty-one  years  of  age,  should  pass  to  his  reward 
on  October  twenty-third.  The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  October 
twenty-sixth.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Father  Weir  was  pastor  of 
St.  Colman’s  Church,  East  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

F.  Spellman,  ’ii. 

* 

John  La  Farge,  the  noted  artist  and  writer,  passed  away  in 
Providence  on  November  15.  He  had  been  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  many  branches  of  art  and  architecture,  and  had  decorated  cathe- 
drals and  churches  in  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Washington,  Philadelphia  and  other  American  cities. 

Time  and  again,  in  private  and  amongst  gatherings  of  artists, 
La  Farge  attributed  his  success  in  his  career  to  the  direction  given  to 
him  as  a student  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  teachers  of  early  Fordham. 
Who  that  Father  was  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  but 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  Father  Doucet,  the  friend  with 
whom  Poe  used  to  spend  his  summer  evenings  on  the  lawn  of  Rose 
Hill  Manor.  The  artist  confined  his  studies  chiefly  to  Giorgione, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Velasquaz. 

It  was  from  La  Farge’s  father  that  Grovemont  in  La  Farge- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  purchased  by  Bishop  Du  Bois  for  the  site  of  a col- 
lege. Soon  after,  however,  on  account  of  the  distance  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  from  New  York  City,  the  site  was  changed  to 
Fordham. 

Mr.  La  Farge  leaves,  besides  three  daughters,  four  sons,  two 
of  whom  are  artists,  one  a banker,  and  the  Rev.  John  La  Farge,  Jr., 
S.  J.,  who  was  stationed  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  is 
now  at  Woodstock,  Md. 


R.  I.  P. 


Medical  Notes 


SHOW  YOUR  SPIRIT 

OME  on  you  medicos,  subscribe  to,  and  write  for  the 
Monthly,  thereby  showing  your  loyalty  and  college 
spirit.  You  should  support  this  paper  just  as  readily 
^ as  do  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  and  will 
be  expected  to  do  so.  You  all  should  be  and  really  are 
able  to  devote  some  time  and  effort  towards  helping  along  the  good 
work,  and  with  your  hearty  co-operation,  which  will  be  looked  for, 
The  Fordham  Monthly  will  be  second  to  no  college  paper. 

Poor  Krupp ! Everybody  gets  his  name  wrong.  Never  mind, 
George,  it  isn’t  your  fault. 

Have  you  seen  Harry’s  nose?  One  version  of  the  story  has  it: 
a limb  fell  from  a tree-top.  Another  is  to  the  effect  that  the  natural 
forces  of  gravitation  having  been  suddenly  and  violently  augmented, 
Harry  no  longer  able  properly  to  control  and  co-ordinate  his  powers 
of  equilibration,  was  unceremoniously  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
step.  Who  yelled  “Down  with  the  Irish  ?” 

Mr.  W.  Clemens  has  of  late  been  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
wretched  trolley  service  between  his  home  and  the  town  of  Larch- 
mont.  Cheer  up,  Bill ; “true  love  ne’er  runs  a smooth  course.” 

Although  we  may  be  rather  late  in  doing  so,  still  we  wish  to 
extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  J.  Meagher,  Med.  ’13,  on 
his  recent  showing  in  the  inter-class  meet  held  on  October  6 last. 
Too  bad  the  medics  haven’t  more  time  for  athletics. 

Prof. — Well,  Mr.  Reid,  how  would  you  treat  a case  of  acute 
bronchitis  ? 

Reid  (waking  up) — Why — er — ah,  operate,  doctor,  operate. 

We  all  note  with  pride  the  great  progress  being  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  medical  building.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  latter  part  of 
next  May. 

A new  prize  has  been  offered  to  the  graduating  class,  by  Pro- 
fessor Dawbarn,  consisting  of  his  own  spinal  analgesia  outfit.  This 
prize  goes  to  the  man  who  hands  in  the  best  and  most  complete  set 
of  notes,  taken  during  Professor  Dawbarn’s  lectures  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital. The  doctor  has  recently  performed  some  major  operations 
before  the  class,  the  patients  being  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
analgesia.  During  the  operation  the  patient  would  not  evince  any 
feeling  of  pain  or  discomfort,  and  conversed  freely  with  those  about 
him. 
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The  James  J.  Walsh  Chapter  of  Chi  Zeta  Chi  Medical  Fra- 
ternity will  hold  their  first  annual  banquet  at  Healy’s,  Sixty-sixth 
street  and  Columbus  avenue,  on  the  evening  of  November  29,  1910. 
The  guests  on  this  occasion  will  be  the  prospective  initiates  of  the 
fraternity.  The  former  graduate  members  also  anticipate  attending. 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  graduates  to  meet  the  pros- 
pective members.  All  look  forward  to  a pleasant  and  congenial 
evening.  Daniel  J.  Donohue  of  the  Fourth-year  Class  is  president 
of  the  fraternity  at  Fordham. 

Dr.  Cox,  professor  of  skin  diseases,  is  recuperating  from  a 
severe  attack  of  indigestion  and  expects  to  resume  class  soon. 

Harry  J.  Vier. 

The  recent  report  on  “Progress  in  Medicine  in  the  Last  Twenty 
Years,”  made  by  our  dean,  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  again  emphasizes  the 
wisdom  of  moderate  conservatism  in  the  adoption  of  new  remedies. 
The  reading  of  this  article  is  heartily  recommended  to  the  student  as 
well  as  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 

The  services  of  the  doctor  as  a public  lecturer  were  recently 
successfully  solicited  by  western  colleges.  We  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  Dr.  Walsh  deliver  one  of  his  lectures  cannot 
but  congratulate  his  western  audience,  knowing  that  his  hearers 
not  only  learn  something,  but  that  they  also  have  that  information 
conveyed  to  them  in  a most  pleasing,  convincing  and  logical  manner. 

Those  who  have  occasion  to  observe  our  pro-dean,  Dr.  Sora- 
pure,  never  cease  wondering  how  he  finds  the  time  to  attend  so 
thoroughly  to  his  multitudinous  duties.  Withal  he  finds  time  to 
answer  every  student  and  to  give  him  advice,  information  and,  if 
needs  be,  encouragement. 

Ask  any  man  of  the  Fordam  Medical  School  what  particular 
characteristic  about  the  school  is  most  attractive  to  him,  and  the 
answer  in  each  case  will  be : The  extreme  democracy  of  the  teaching 
staff.  The  entire  freedom  with  which  any  student  may  approach  his 
teachers  and  the  hearty  welcome  which  is  accorded  him  and  his 
quest  for  information  is  a revelation  to  those  coming  to  us  from 
other  medical  colleges  and  an  encouragement  to  our  own  students. 
The  students  feel  that  from  the  dean  to  the  youngest  assistant  every 
man  is  deeply  interested  in  their  progress,  and  ready  to  help  to  a 
better  and  fuller  understanding  of  the  subject  which  he  teaches. 

The  popularity  of  Professor  Merrigan  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated on  his  recent  return  to  college  after  a week’s  absence  on 
account  of  sickness.  When  the  professor  reached  the  medical  build- 
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ing  and  the  students  realized  that  he  had  recovered  from  his  attack 
of  la  grippe  they  gave  him  three  “rams”  which  were  so  hearty  that 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  building  of  the  foundation  for  the 
new  medical  building  thought  they  would  have  to  brace  the  walls. 

Dr.  Garcide,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  besides  teaching  them 
this  branch,  is  giving  his  students  a liberal  education.  His  lectures 
on  bacteria  in  art,  science  and  agriculture  were  worthy  of  a larger, 
although  he  could  scarcely  have  found  a more  appreciative  audience. 
Not  less  so  was  his  recent  lecture  on  “Antiseptics,  Germicides  and 
Disinfectants,”  wherein  he  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  utter  lack 
of  value  of  some  of  the  popular  so-called  antiseptics  and  germicides. 

The  Yale  Daily  News  has  compiled  a summary  of  graduates  of 
the  various  universities  of  the  country  who  have  attained  eminence 
in  their  professons,  basing  the  standard  of  eminence  upon  mention  in 
“Who’s  Who.” 

(Contributed  by  Eugene  A.  Dupin,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology, 
Fordhain  Medical,  to  the  Quarterly  of  Columbia.) 

From  the  article  in  the  News  we  abstract  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

Harvard  has  the  largest  number  of  graduates  distinguished  in 
any  one  line,  208  lawyers ; in  the  same  vocation  Columbia  stands 
second,  with  132;  while  Yale  and  Michigan  are  third,  each  having 
108.  The  University  of  Virginia  stands  fourth,  with  63  exception- 
ally successful  lawyers  to  its  credit. 

Statistics  regarding  the  favorite  alma  mater  of  eminent  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  are  as  follows : Columbia,  with  its  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  heads  the  list  with  119  graduates.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  second,  104;  Harvard  is  third,  75; 
while  Yale  and  the  old  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  tie  for 
fourth  place,  each  institution  showing  35  graduates. 

Some  of  our  best  American  medical  schools,  such  as  Hopkins, 
Cornell,  Fordham,  etc.,  are  yet  young.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
statistics  taken,  say,  a decade  from  now,  will  show  the  graduates 
from  these  younger  schools  well  in  the  fore  rank  of  their  profes- 
sion, at  least,  let  us  hope  so. 


Jacob  Diner,  Ph.G. 


Law  School  Notes 

PERHAPS  the  most  pleasing  and  encouraging  fact  con- 
nected with  this  year’s  opening  of  the  Law  School  is  that 
we  still  keep  on  growing  at  the  rapid  pace  which  we  have 
maintained  since  the  foundation  of  the  school.  Our  regis- 
tration shows  a substantial  increase,  and  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  Fordham  is  the  only  Law  School  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  which  has  not  lost  students  this  year. 

The  public  lectures,  which  have  been  a feature  of  the  Fordham 
Law  School  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  will  be  continued  this  year. 
These  lectures  have  been  open  to  the  public  generally  as  well  as  to 
the  legal  profession  and  have  always  been  well  attended  by  those 
interested  in  legal  work. 

The  lectures  for  1910-1911  are  as  follows:  November  16 
and  December  14,  1910:  “The  Preparation  and  Trial  of  a Case,”  by 
James  W.  Osborne,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  formerly  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney of  New  York  County.  February  15,  1911  : “Certainty  and 
Justice,”  by  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Ph.D.,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

March  15,  1911  : “The  American  and  English  Systems  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,”  by  George  Gordon  Battle,  A.B.,  LL.  B.,  formerly 
Assistant  District  Attorney  of  New  York  County.  April  16,  1911: 
“The  American  and  French  Systems  of  Criminal  Procedure,”  by 
George  Gordon  Battle,  Esq. 

Michael  F.  Dee,  heretofore  an  associate  professor,  has  become 
a full  professor  of  Law  ; and  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Gulick,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
of  the  New  York  Bar,  has  been  added  to  the  Faculty.  Mr.  Gulick, 
who  is  an  attorney  of  wide  experience,  a graduate  of  Princeton 
University  and  ex-President  of  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York 
City,  will  teach  Equity. 

Judging  from  the  showing  made  in  the  recent  Bar  examinations 
Fordham  is  now  pretty  well  represented  in  the  legal  fraternity. 
The  following  were  sworn  in  as  attorneys  and  counsellors-at-law 
recently:  Joseph  H.  Praetz,  George  T.  Hoar,  James  J.  P.  Moffitt, 
James  G.  Dyer,  Arthur  A.  McGivney,  Alovsius  T.  Evans,  Edward 
M.  O’Gorman,  Ignatius  L.  M.  Wilkinson,  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  Gustave 
J.  Rosen  and  William  H.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Warren,  lecturer  on  Carriers,  Quasi-Contracts 
and  Sales,  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Assembly. 
Mr.  Warren  is  a popular  member  of  the  Faculty  and  goes  into  polit- 
ical life  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  students  and  fellow  profes- 
sors. We  trust  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a successful  public 
career. 

George  J.  Denneny. 
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Early  Steps  in  the  Fold.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & Sons:  New  York. 
$1.00. 

A book  intended  for  those  who  have  been  received  into  the 
Church  after  careful  training,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  that 
even  those  born  within  the  fold  may  spend  their  time  with  no  little 
profit,  in  perusing  its  chapters.  An  immense  variety  of  topics  is 
treated  and  the  author’s  lively  style  and  abundant  illustrations  make 
the  reading  doubly  interesting.  The  daily  duties  of  a devout  Catho- 
lic are  clearly  outlined,  devotions,  their  practice  and  the  indulgences 
attached  to  them  are  described.  In  fact,  the  book  contains  a wealth 
of  knowledge  which  every  good  Catholic  should  possess ; and  they 
will  do  well  who  take  Father  Zulueta’s  book  as  a guide  for  their 
later  steps  in  the  fold. 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide.  Mary  Agatha  Gray.  Benziger  Bros.: 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  $1.25. 

This  is  a story  that  deals  with  smugglers  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. The  author  has  woven  a beautiful  little  thread  of  love  into 
the  narrative,  and  introduces  us  to  several  really  excellent  charac- 
ters. Episodes  alive  with  interest  and  tending  to  arouse  our  sympa- 
thies abound,  and  we  commend  the  book  to  our  readers  as  a type 
of  an  excellent  Catholic  story. 

Round  the  World,  Vol.  VIII.  Benziger  Bros.  $1.00. 

Beginning  with  Ireland  and  then  shifting  to  Japan,  passing  un- 
derground and  then  taking  us  to  Italy  and  back  to  America,  volume 
VIII  of  Round  the  World  series  really  lives  up  to  its  title.  The 
present  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information.  The  edition  is  well  gotten  up  and  the  illus- 
trations are  very  good. 

Our  Lady’s  Lutenist.  Benziger  Bros.  65  cents. 

Our  Lady’s  Lutenist  is  one  of  a group  of  stories  from  the  pen 
of  the  talented  author,  Rev.  David  Bearne,  S.  J.,  which  he  describes 
on  the  title  page  as  “Stories  of  the  Bright  Ages.”  And  they  are 
truly  such.  It  is  hard  to  say  wherein  lies  the  fascination,  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  the  simplicity  with  which  the  stories  are  told. 
All  of  the  stories  are  characterized  by  that  delicacy  of  touch  so  com- 
mon in  each  of  the  author’s  already  numerous  works. 

One  Christmas  Eve  at  Roxbury  Crossing.  Cathryn  Wallace. 
Frederick  Pustel  & Co.:  New  York.  75  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  pretty  little  stories  to  be  found  in  the 
volume.  All  are  delightfully  told  and  in  a very  simple  and  devo- 
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tional  manner.  They  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  especially  by  our 
boy  readers.  E.  P.  T. 

Melchior,  of  Boston.  Michael  Earls,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros. 
$1.00. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  story  from  the  pen  of  Michael 
Earls,  S.  J.,  who  thus  shows  himself  quite  as  adept  in  prose  as  he  is 
in  verse.  There  is  a happy  commingling  of  the  ancient  with  the 
modern.  The  beautiful  tale  of  the  Magi  has  been  skillfully  retold 
and  made  play  its  part  in  calling  to  the  fold  one  who,  like  the  Magi 
of  old,  had  been  wandering  in  the  darkness  without.  There  is  many 
a beautiful  touch  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  we  are  led  to 
hope  that  the  author  will  give  us  yet  other  stories  characterized  by 
the  literary  finish  of  “Melchior  of  Boston.” 

Life  in  the  Shadow  of  Death.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Klarmann, 
A.M.  Fr.  Pustet  & Co.:  New  York  and  Cincinnati.  $1.00,  net. 

In  this  volume  the  author’s  purpose  is  to  furnish  the  “busy 
man”  with  a proper  view  of  life.  But  life  to  be  considered  aright 
must  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  end — death.  Accordingly,  the 
writer  discusses  the  subject  of  “Dissolution.”  This  dissolution  does 
not  result  in  an  entire  “vanishing”  of  the  factors  forming  human 
life,  because  there  is  in  man  a principle  independent  of  matter,  an 
immaterial  soul.  From  a consideration  of  this  soul  with  it  faculties 
of  intellect  and  will,  we  are  led  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  some 
“Ideal.”  Failure  to  strive  for  the  ideal  results  in  “Spiritual  Death;” 
to  persevere  in  this  struggle  we  have  need  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone 
is  man’s  “Resurrection,”  and  the  author  of  man’s  “Spiritual  Life.” 

Ned  Rieder.  By  Rev.  John  A.  Wehs.  Benziger  Bros.:  New 
York.  85  cents. 

It  is  a source  of  real  delight  to  view  the  noble  little  lives  passed 
in  our  parochial  schools,  and  to  see  what  great  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  young  ones  are  our  zealous  and  prayerful  curates. 

In  Ned  Rieder  we  have  an  example  of  a true  boy,  thoroughly 
honest,  and  devoted  to  sports,  but  withal  a lad  who  “loved  his  faith 
ardently,”  and  studied  diligently.  Gritty  and  determined  upon  the 
field,  he  shows  himself  no  less  courageous  during  a sickness,  that 
brings  him  close  to  death.  Miracuously  cured,  his  good  example  and 
earnest  prayers,  coupled  with  the  devotion  of  a pious  mother,  are 
the  means  of  converting  Rieder,  Sr.  After  graduation  from  the 
parish  school,  it  is  decided  that  he  be  given  a college  education, 
preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  noblest  walk  in  life.  Throughout 
the  narrative  there  is  the  lovable  Fr.  Hale,  the  curate,  making  him- 
self all  to  all,  a fitting  type  of  our  good  curates. 
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The  story  is  fair.  Its  development,  while  quite  natural  and  easy 
in  the  first  half,  is  marked  in  the  second  part  by  a movement  very 
abrupt.  Still,  we  think  that  our  parochial  school  children  will  find 
the  work  quite  interesting,  certainly  instructive.  J.  E.  R. 

The  O’Shaughnessy  Girls.  By  Rosa  Mulholland.  Benziger 
Bros.  $1.50. 

If  one  enjoys  a picture  of  Irish  character  and  life  in  its  most 
attractive  form  and  interwoven  with  a mystery  that  is  all-absorbing, 
one  shall  find  these  pages,  though  they  number  nearly  four  hundred, 
too  few  to  satisfy  this  craving.  The  characters  are  portrayed  with 
a refreshing  vividness,  though  at  times  lacking  in  completeness.  In 
these  days  when  novels  have  to  be  scanned  closely  lest,  while  appar- 
ently harmlessly  entertaining,  they  insinuatingly  propagate  per- 
nicious theories,  it  is  a pleasant  task  to  recommend  this  work  of  an 
experienced  novelist  as  one  whose  atmosphere  is  pure  with  native 
Irish  purity,  though  the  interesting  plot  in  its  unweaving  takes  one 
through  the  slums  of  London. 

Socialism.  By  Fr.  Robert  Kane,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros.  35 
cents. 

It  has  been  said  by  a leading  Socialist  (Belfort  Bax)  that  Social- 
ism stands  for  a system  of  life  and  thought,  expressing  itself  in 
economics  as  communism,  in  politics  as  republicanism,  and  in  relig- 
ion as  atheism.  In  the  six  lectures  comprised  in  Fr.  Kane’s  book  on 
Socialism,  the  truth  of  the  above  remark  is  brought  home  to  the 
reader  with  telling  logic,  couched  in  language  of  irresistible  elo- 
quence. In  it  the  Catholic  layman  can  find  a popular  presentation  of 
the  Church’s  attitude  towards  Socialism  in  a form  that  will  provide 
him  at  once  with  facts  that  open  his  eyes  to  the  real  dangers  of  this 
system  to  society  and  with  arguments  easily  grasped  and  remem- 
bered to  serve  him  against  the  weak  sophistries  and  idealistic  dreams 
of  the  Socialistic  advocates.  J.  F.  F. 
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More  than  a Masterpiece 

ONE  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  in  the  world  is  repro- 
duced upon  the  opposite  page.  It  is  Raphael’s  “Dis 
puta  del  S.  Sacramento.”  This  wonderful  painting, 
which,  along  with  others,  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
Stanza  della  Segnatura  in  the  Vatican,  was  executed  by 
Raphael  when  just  out  of  his  teens.  It  is  known  that  he  made  over 
thirty  studies  before  he  hit  upon  the  arrangement  which  he  thought 
fit  for  so  grand  a subject.  It  is  styled  the  “disputa,”  which  is  badly 
rendered  by  “dispute”  in  English,  whereas  it  is  rather  a discussion. 
As  a simple  piece  of  art  the  picture  is  magnificent  . Every  face  upon 
the  canvas  is  a remarkable  type.  Every  character  depicted  thereon 
speaks  most  eloquently  to  the  beholder,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the 
significance  of  his  attitude.  But  to  one  who  is  well  versed  in  his- 
tory and  dogma,  the  effect  is  most  exalting  and  sublime. 

Let  us  review,  then,  the  personages  whom  Raphael  has  chosen 
to  represent,  and  thus  understand  how  well  he  has  with  his  artist’s 
brush  delivered  his  transcendent  panegyric. 

He  divides  his  picture  into  four  parts,  comprising  four  groups, 
or  tiers  of  persons.  The  highest  division  consists  of  God  the  Father 
surrounded  by  numberless  angels.  He  is  supreme,  guarding  the 
world  and  blessing  it. 

In  the  second  division  is  God  the  Son.  He  sits  upon  a golden 
throne  and  shows  his  wounds,  the  source  of  his  merits  the  memorial 
of  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  sacraments.  The  Blessed  Mother 
on  the  right,  and  St.  John  on  the  left,  are  nearest  to  the  God-man. 
Thus  he  is  attended  by  him  who  announced  and  her  who  bore  him. 

Beneath  the  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  four  angels  bearing  the  four  Gospels.  Thus  does  the  Trinity 
take  the  center  of  the  group  above. 

The  third  division,  on  both  sides  of  the  golden  throne  is  com- 
posed of  patriarchs,  confessors  and  champions  of  the  church,  in  the 
Old  and  New  Law.  It  is  a most  interesting  and  eloquent  group. 

At  the  extreme  left  we  see  St.  Peter,  with  the  keys ; next  to 
him  is  Adam,  with  athletic  limbs  as  the  Lord  created  him.  St.  John 
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follows  with  his  book  of  gospels,  then  comes  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
martyr,  who  gazes  upon  the  group  below.  The  figure  half-hidden 
by  the  throne  is  thought  to  be  the  Prophet  Jeremias. 

On  the  right  side,  as  we  follow  past  the  Redeemer’s  figure  we 
see  another  half-hidden  form,  said  to  be  that  of  St.  George,  or  Judas 
Machabeus.  Then  on  the  right,  in  order,  we  see  St.  Lawrence  gaz- 
ing toward  the  angels,  then  Moses,  with  his  tablets  of  the  law  ; beside 
him  sits  St.  James  the  Great,  who  is  followed  by  Abraham,  bearing 
in  his  hand  the  knife  with  which  to  sacrifice  his  son.  At  the  extreme 
right  is  St.  Paul  with  the  sword  and  the  book.  This  completes  the 
third  division. 

The  lowest,  or  fourth  group,  is  composed  of  the  faithful  and 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  as  devotees  of  the  Eucharist. 
On  the  right  we  can  see  St.  Augustine,  seated,  dictating  to  a young 
man,  who  eagerly  listens  and  writes.  Beside  the  great  doctor  is 
St.  Ambrose  looking  upward,  St.  Bonaventure  stands  behind  in 
Cardinal’s  robes.  Further  back  we  can  see  “Immortal”  Dante  and 
Savanarola.  Near  St.  Bonaventure  we  discern  Fra  Angelico,  Pope 
Anacletus,  and  John  Scotus.  On  the  left  we  have  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  seated,  looking  above,  and  beside  him  St.  Jerome  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  Scripture.  Behind  them  are  the  lowly  faithful 
in  adoration. 

The  center  of  the  fourth  group  is  the  altar  upon  which  the 
ostensorium  containing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  rests.  This  is,  in 
effect,  the  center  of  the  picture.  All  circle  about,  all  meditate  upon, 
all  adore,  the  great  fact  upon  the  altar. 

Raphael  himself  may  well  be  imagined  kneeling  before  the  altar 
with  bowed  head,  the  most  adoring  figure  of  all. 

William  J.  Kearney,  A.  B.,  Ti. 


The  Story  Eternal 

Begone,  Grey  Fellow,  from  the  gaze  of  man; 

Transport  thy  conquered  fears 
Unto  the  portals  of  the  Past, 

And  knocking,  cry : “I  come  at  last 
To  the  sepulchre  of  years.” 

Let  History  paint  thee  sear  and  old  and  bent 
As  slow  thou  goest  creeping 
Unto  a region  far  away. 

Where,  ’neath  the  pall  of  yesterday, 

Eternity  lies  sleeping. 

The  earth  speeds  on ; Old  Time  sits  on  its  crest, 

Nothing  its  progress  mars, 

Until  at  last  it  finds  the  child 
Quest  of  the  world,  the  New  Year  mild 
In  the  cradle  of  the  stars. 

Salute  thee,  Babe.  We  listen  hopefully 
As  from  thy  lips  we  borrow 
The  wisdom  of  the  ages  dumb, 

The  prophecy  of  days  to  come, 

With  the  splendor  of  to-morrow. 

— Maurice  J.  Ahern,  A.B.  ’12. 


A Proposal 

BOOB  sat  in  his  spacious  bachelor  apartments  peacefully 
perusing  The  Tedessey,  when  a knock  at  the  door  dis- 
turbed his  tranquil  enjoyment.  “Come  in,”  he  bawled, 
and  the  janitor  entered  holding  a letter  in  his  tray.  It 
was  a notice  that  his  club  was  to  hold  a sociable  that 
evening.  “Well,”  Boob  muttered  as  he  glanced  at  his  watch,  “I 
might  as  well  begin  to  dress  now,  I suppose,”  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  he  proceeded  to  haul  out  of  various  drawers  all  sorts  of 
wearing  apparel.  Every  pair  of  socks  was  full  of  holes,  every 
shirt  minus  a few  buttons  and  every  collar  ironed  outrageously.  “It’s 
as  plain  as  day  I need  a wife,”  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  viewed 
with  dismay  the  untidy  room,  “but  what’s  the  use?” 

Promptly  at  eight-thirty  that  evening  he  presented  himself  at 
the  sociable.  The  whole  evening  up  to  that  hour  had  been  spent  in 
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dressing  and  in  repeating  to  himself  “I  need  a wife.”  Even  as  he 
sat  among  his  numerous  friends  his  thoughts  kept  turning  to  the 
same  topic,  and  a voice  seemed  to  be  saying,  “You  surely  need  a 
helpmate.”  At  eleven-thirty,  after  announcing  that  their  wives 
would  be  worrying,  most  of  the  married  men  had  departed.  The 
last  to  leave  was  Dugan,  who  said  to  Boob  as  he  bade  him  adieu, 
“You  ought  to  get  married,  old  man !” 

It  was  long  after  midnight  that  evening  before  Boob’s  mind 
quieted  down  to  sleep.  He  had  been  seriously  debating  with  himself 
about  the  important  step  suggested  to  him  and  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  contracting  a matrimonial  alliance. 

Two- thirty  the  next  afternoon  found  our  bachelor  friend  at  the 
door  of  the  Widow  Plough.  He  had  spent  two  strenuous  hours  tog- 
ging himself  out  for  the  meeting,  and  it  was  with  a throbbing  heart 
that  he  sounded  the  bell,  whose  ringing  was  to  bring  his  future  con- 
sort to  the  door.  Such,  at  least,  he  was  fain  to  consider  her  after 
he  had  maturely  deliberated  on  various  possibilities. 

The  door  opened  and  there  stood  the  charming  widow.  “Ah !” 
she  exclaimed,  “I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Boob,  come  right  in.” 
“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Plough,”  answered  he,  catching  his  breath.  “I 
thought  I would  stop  in  and  pay  you  a little  visit.”  “How  very  kind 
of  you,”  she  said  “I  was  just  having  tea,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  have  you  sup  with  me.  . . . Here,  Mary,”  she  continued, 
calling  to  her  maid,  “put  on  another  cover.” 

When  the  maid  had  gone  and  Boob  had  recovered  to  some 
extent  his  self-possession,  he  remarked : “This  is  excellent  tea,  Mrs. 
Plough;  did  you  brew  it  yourself?”  “Oh,  yes,”  she  answered  blush- 
ing slightly,  “I  drew  it.  1 just  love  to  make  tea.”  Thereupon  Boob 
again  became  embarrassed  and  began  to  shift  his  feet  from  side  to 
side.  In  his  excitement  he  managed  to  insert  his  wet  spoon  into  the 
sugar  bowl  and  nearly  upset  the  tea  pot.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he 
bade  good-bye.  Five  times  had  he  determined  to  make  the  proposal, 
and  as  many  times  had  his  courage  failed. 

On  arriving  home,  disgusted  with  his  own  cowardice,  he  paced 
up  and  down  his  apartment  like  a raging  tiger.  “I  know  what  I’ll 
do,”  he  roared,  “I’ll  write  the  proposal.”  And,  seizing  some  office 
paper  he  hurriedly  penned  an  ardent  billet  doux.  “I  must  post  it  at 
once,”  said  he  to  himself  courageously.  I’ll  play  the  poltroon  no 
longer” ; and,  grabbing  his  hat,  he  made  for  the  letter-box.  As  he 
dropped  his  note  into  the  mail-box  he  heaved  a sigh  of  relief. 
“Well,  I’ve  done  it,”  he  said,  “it  is  an  accomplished  fact,”  and  with 
this  he  began  leisurely  to  return.  As  he  was  proceeding  on  his  way, 
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his  head  bent  in  profound  reflection,  he  was  startled  by  a high-pitched 
voice  saying,  “John,  for  heaven’s  sake,  hold  that  baby  right.”  Boob 
turned  around  to  see  a man  rolling  with  one  hand  a baby  carriage 
containing  one  infant,  while  he  held  a second  with  the  other  hand. 
“Lord !”  thought  Boob,  “shall  I have  to  do  that  ? This  married  life 
isn’t,  perhaps,  what  I thought  it  to  be.”  A little  further  down  the 
street  he  happened  to  glance  at  a billboard  on  which  was  posted  the 
announcement,  “The  Fatal  Wedding,”  over  a glaring  picture  sug- 
gestive of  domestic  infelicity.  “Oh !”  he  muttered,  as  great  beads  of 
sweat  formed  on  his  forehead,  “why  did  I ever  write  that  letter !” 
With  the  hope  of  diverting  his  thoughts,  he  stopped  at  a newsstand 
and  purchased  a paper,  but  as  he  opened  it  a large  red  headline 
caught  his  eye : “Wife  Murders  Husband  of  Three  Days !”  “Oh ! 
Oh ! Oh  !”  he  moaned  as  he  dropped  the  paper.  “What  will  I do !” 
All  at  once  a happy  idea  occurred  to  him  and,  turning  back,  he  ran 
in  the  direction  of  the  mail-box,  arriving  there  just  as  the  postman 
was  leaving.  “One  minute,”  Boob  gasped,  “I  want  a letter  out  of 
that  pile.”  “Get  away  from  here,”  said  the  postman  angrily.  “But, 

sir ” “But  nothing,  get  out  of  my  way  or  I’ll  call  a policeman.” 

And  giving  Boob  a shove  the  letter-carrier  continued  on  his  route. 

Our  poor  unfortunate  hurried  home  and,  tearing  his  hair, 
rushed  madly  to  and  fro,  moaning  in  agony.  There  was  little  rest 
for  him  that  night.  He  tossed  uncomfortably  in  his  bed,  and  his 
fitful  slumbers  were  broken  by  horrible  dreams  of  the  Widow 
Plough  pursuing  him  with  a huge  carving  knife ; his  imagination 
represented  the  gruesome  spectacle  of  himself  running  about  head- 
less and  gory.  Sometimes  he  fancied  he  heard  heart-rending  groans 
and  startled  he  awoke  to  find  himself  in  a cold  sweat. 

At  eight-thirty  the  following  morning  he  took  his  station  behind 
a tree  near  the  widow’s  house  for  he  had  hit  upon  a plan  to  recover 
his  fatal  missive.  It  was  ten-thirty  before  the  postman  put  in  an 
appearance.  Boob  hurried  over  and  perched  on  a chair  on  Mrs. 
Plough’s  porch,  greeted  the  postman:  “Good  morning;  any  mail 
for  the  widow?”  “Yes,”  answered  the  other,  “but  I must  see  the 
lady  herself.”  With  a groan  of  disgust  he  left,  foiled  in  his  last 
strategem.  The  recipient  had  probably  read  the  letter  by  this  time 
and  was  contemplating  whether  she  would  cut  his  ears  off  first  and 
then  fry  him,  or  reverse  the  operation.  His  knees  were  quaking,  his 
head  ached,  sometimes  a lump  would  rise  in  his  throat,  when  he 
recalled  his  former  happy  bachelor  days.  He  paced  up  and  down. 
Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  him.  “Yes,  yes,”  he  moaned.  “It’s  the 
only  way  out  of  it.”  He  went  over  to  his  desk  and  took  out  an 
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ancient  horse-pistol.  “Now  for  the  bullets,”  he  exclaimed,  and 
began  his  search.  A few  minutes  later  he  stood  before  the  mirror. 
“Now,  I die!”  he  wailed.  Solemnly  laying  aside  his  coat  and  vest, 
he  picked  up  the  pistol.  “Good-bye,  dear  old  room,”  he  cried  as  he 
pointed  the  fatal  weapon  at  his  head.  Rap ! rap  ! sounded  at  the  door. 
He  dropped  the  pistol  and  opened  the  door.  It  was  the  janitor  who 
addressed  him.  “Here,  sir,  the  postman  gave  me  this  for  you.”  He 
glanced  at  the  envelope,  it  had  his  name  on  the  top.  The  address 
was  “Mrs.  Mary  Plough” — that  was  all.  Stamped  in  a lower  corner 
it  read,  “Returned  for  better  address.”  “Saved,”  roared  Boob  and 
sank  into  a chair  as  visions  of  many  more  years  of  bachelor  blessed- 
ness flitted  across  his  mind. 

Joseph  G.  Hinchliffe,  A.B.,  ’13. 

The  Genesis  of  a Spellbinder 

When  but  a baby  long  ago, 

With  golden  hair  and  azure  eyes, 

His  mother  took  him  to  a show, 

And  sure  enough  he  won  the  prize ; 

A tiny  lad,  he  racked  his  brain, 

He  snitched  and  lied  to  beat  the  band, 

Was  building  castles  off  in  Spain 
When  other  youngsters  build  in  sand. 

Ere  yet  he  clipped  a golden  lock, 

Or  changed  his  short  for  longer  pants, 

He  told  policemen  on  his  block 

A touching  tale  of  sheer  romance — 

How  first  his  loving  father  died, 

And  how  his  mother  followed  soon, 

And  how  in  orphanhood  he  sighed, 

And  wept  for  many  a weary  moon. 

The  man  whose  heart  is  thought  as  hard 
As  e’en  the  brass  that  decks  his  breast, 

Forsook  his  post  of  watch  and  guard 
To  cheer  an  orphan  so  distressed ; 

The  officer  would  pat  his  head, 

And  buy  him  sweetmeats  on  the  sly, 

And  fill  his  lap  with  gingerbread, 

And  cram  his  craw  with  “mother’s  pie.” 
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And  when  the  lad  had  had  his  fill, 

He  let  the  sparrows  take  the  crumbs, 

And  made  a dash  for  yonder  hill, 

To  join  his  mates  in  stealing  plums, 

And  while  they  stood  beneath  the  tree, 

He  pocketed  the  biggest  plum; 

With  premature  diplomacy 
He  urged : “Stand  pat ! hold  fast ! keep  mum !” 

In  fiction  he  was  deeply  read, 

And  knew  the  wily  ways  of  man ; 

He  plotted  mischief  on  his  bed, 

And  afterwards  matured  his  plan  ; 

He  often  stood  upon  a stoop, 

And  lectured  to  his  friends  below ; 

While  they  replied  with  yell  and  whoop, 

And  answered  him  with  yes  or  no. 

In  politics  he  took  a part 
Before  he  had  a right  to  vote ; 

His  platform  was  a butcher’s  cart, 

His  stock-in-trade  was  anecdote; 

With  policy  he  crammed  his  chums, 

But  crammed  his  purse  with  tainted  pelf ; 

And  when  it  came  to  stealing  plums, 

He  kept  the  biggest  for  himself. 

— ’8i. 


“52” 


IT  was  early  when  Jean  Mardel  rose  and  prepared  for  his  day’s 
task.  It  was  to  be  a bloody  one,  for  the  place  was  Paris,  the 
time  1793,  and  Mardel  was  a Judge  in  the  Tribunal,  which  at 
that  period  was  very  busy  in  the  sending  of  Royalists  to 
heaven,  hell  and  purgatory.  Mardel  was  the  son  of  a loyal 
Catholic  family  of  Provence,  but  had,  two  years  before,  broken  away 
from  paternal  restraint,  and  gone  to  Paris.  There,  after  a year  of 
riotous  living,  he  had  plunged  into  the  whirl  of  the  revolution,  and 
with  a soul  blackened  by  sin,  a mind  full  of  hatred  for  the  good 
and  the  loyal,  and  a world-wide  reputation  for  cruelty,  was  now 
the  parody  of  a judge,  and  infamous  throughout  France. 

As  he  wended  his  way  down  a narrow  street,  a beggar  whined 
for  an  alms.  The  alms  he  received  was  a stinging  cut  from  the 
young  judge’s  cane.  Passing  on,  Mardel  soon  entered  the  court  of 
the  Tribunal.  Seating  himself,  he  asked  the  number  of  proscribed 
for  the  day. 

“Fifty-two,”  answered  another  judge. 

“Sanson  and  his  pet  are  kept  busy  these  days,”  laughed  Jean ; 
then,  thinking  no  further  about  it,  he  turned  his  attention  to  some 
other  business.  To  the  pleadings  for  mercy  of  not  one  out  of  the  fifty- 
two  prisoners  did  he  pay  the  slightest  heed,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
brief  hearing  pronounced  each  one  of  them  guilty.  As  his  brother 
judges  were  all  of  the  same  mind  as  himself,  there  was  never  any 
cause  for  discussion.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  men,  old  and 
infirm ; some  were  women ; some  were  mere  children ; but  toward 
none  of  them  did  Jean  deign  to  cast  a glance.  Throughout  the 
whole  terrible  mockery  of  a trial  he  smiled,  toying  with  his  pen,  and 
cursing  the  delay. 

Finally  the  fifty-second  traitor  to  the  Republic  had  been  exam- 
ined and  Jean,  after  what  he  was  pleased  to  style  a hard  day’s  work 
well  done,  rose  with  a sigh  of  relief.  At  that  moment  one  of  his 
brother  judges  addressed  him: — 

“Citizen,  1 hope  the  last  of  this  day’s  proscribed  was  no  rela- 
tion of  yours ! It  is  dangerous  to  be  connected  with  a Royalist !” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Citizen?”  said  Jean,  with  a start  of 
surprise. 

“Oh,  it  is  of  little  matter,”  said  the  other,  “but  the  last  on  the 

day’s  list  was  an  old  man,  whose  name  was  Jean  Mardel ; is  it ” 

But  Citizen  Judge  Mardel  stayed  to  hear  no  more.  With  a 
shudder  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  faintness  he  turned  away.  He 
seemed  stunned.  Then  he  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  from  the 
building.  Only  when  out  in  the  street  did  he  realize  that,  in  his 
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carelessness  he  had  not  even  noticed  to  what  prison  the  condemned 
had  been  ordered.  He  ran  back  into  the  court.  For  some  time  he 
questioned  in  vain.  Then,  having  found  out  what  he  wished,  he 
rushed  into  the  street  once  more,  hailed  a passing  fiacre,  and 
shouted  to  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  Conciergerie  with  all  speed. 
Arrived  there,  he  raged  and  fumed  till  he  could  see  the  warden. 
A moment  later  he  darted  out  with  a face  that  had  become  drawn 
and  white.  His  informant  in  the  court  had  been  wrong.  The 
prisoners  had  been  sent  to  La  Force,  where,  as  Jean  knew,  they 
would  be  given  little  time  to  prepare  for  the  end. 

Promising  the  driver  a hundred  francs  if  he  could  reach  the 
guillotine  within  five  minutes,  Jean  sank  down  in  the  swaying, 
jolting  carriage,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  a long  day  uttered  a 
prayer.  On  rolled  the  fiacre  through  the  narrow  streets,  till,  in  one 
narrower  than  the  rest,  it  was  forced  to  slow  up.  In  the  middle 
of  the  way  two  men  were  lifting  up  a body  from  the  stones..  As  the 
young  judge,  frantic  with  suspense,  leaned  out  of  the  cab  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  man  who  was  being  borne 
away  on  a stretcher.  It  was  the  beggar  whom  he  had  struck  that 
morning  and  whose  wrongs  were  now  pleading  against  the  tyrant 
before  the  throne  of  God. 

The  carriage  rattled  on  and  a moment  later  turned  in  to  the 
“Place  de  l’Execution.”  Above  the  sea  of  heads  appeared  the 
guillotine.  Toward  this  the  young  judge  forced  his  way,  shouting 
as  he  went,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Sanson  might  hear  him  and  stop 
the  work  of  death.  Vain  hope  indeed ! In  that  singing,  cheering 
crowd  both  his  voice  and  his  person  were  for  the  moment  lost.  It 
seemed  an  eternity  while  he  struggled  and  fought  to  reach  the 
platform.  At  last  he  was  there — his  foot  was  on  the  stair,  his  hand 
on  the  rail — there  was  a crash,  and  he  knew  that  the  kife  had  fallen. 
A moment  later  he  saw,  rolling  into  the  basket,  his  father’s  head! 

It  is  told  in  the  memoirs  of  Father  Gervin,  the  Dominican,  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  gave  the  peace  of  God  to  a dying 
guardsman,  who  had  once  been  a judge  on  the  Tribunal,  whose 
name  was — Jean  Mardel. 


James  M.  Dunn,  A.  B.,  ’14. 


Fashion 

A SATIRE. 

SCENE. — The  Hellonial  varieties  theatre  during  the  even- 
ing spasm.  Two  of  that  energetic  product  of  our  modern 
baristocracy  commonly  known  as  the  younger  set  are 
seated  in  the  orchestra.  Having  witnessed  with  bored 
expressions  the  frantic  attempts  of  the  patients  on  the 
stage  to  amuse  the  patients  in  the  stalls  with  cerise-tinged  songs  and 
pile-driver  dancing,  known  as  aesthetic,  our  hero  and  his  heroine 
have  finally  settled  themselves  to  endure  the  last  act,  known 
as  the  “Maid  and  the  Flea.”  Having  persevered  up  to  the  thrilling 
climax,  when  the  supposedly  stifled  flea  comes  back  upon  the  maid’s 
coming-out  night  to  dispute  with  her  anew  for  the  ownership  of  her 
marmot  furs,  our  two  young  exquisites  become  restless. 

They  Converse. 

She — How  stupidly  tiresome. 

He — Yes,  absurd,  you  know.  Let’s  get  out  of  this. 

She — Certainly. 

They  Arise. 

She — Oh!  Is  that  my  glove  on  the  floor? 

He — No ; it’s  merely  the  programme. 

She — How  stupid  of  me. 

They  Retire  to  the  Foyer. 

She — Just  a moment  while  I put  on  my  hat.  Here,  hold  my 
muff. 

He — Of  course ; but  how  odd.  You’ve  turned  it  inside  out.  You 
must  be  frightfully  nervous?  Don’t  you  see  the  satin  lining  has 
been  pulled  to  the  outside  ? 

She — I have  not  turned  it  inside  out,  Stupid ! Why,  that’s  the 
very  latest  style.  Everybody  is  wearing  them.  Only  last  night,  when 

I was  down  to  see  Joseph  Jefferson  in  “The  Other  Man,”  a 

He — I beg  your  pardon,  but  you  mean  “The  Other  Fellow,” 
don’t  you? 

She — Of  course  not.  Don’t  you  think  1 know  what  I saw? 
He — I hope  so;  but  much  as  I dislike  to  contradict  a sweet, 

young  thing  like  yourself 

She — Fresh ! 

He — Nevertheless,  I must  positively  state  that  no  such  show 
ever  played  in  New  York. 
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She — No?  Well,  I tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  bet  you  a half- 
dozen  pairs  of  silk  socks. 

He— With  silk  heels? 

She  ( of  course,  Monsieur,  extravagance) — Against! Let 

me  see.  Oh,  yes ; against  a new  hat,  that  I’m  right. 

He — Both  because  I believe  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and 
also  because  my  income  is  not  that  of  Croesus,  I will  reduce  your 
side  of  the  case  to  five  pounds  of  Maillard’s  chocolates.  How  will 
that  do  ? 

She — Oh,  very  well,  Russell  Sage ! Now  let’s  go  to  the  box 
office  and  decide  it. 

They  Depart  Hence. 

He  ( to  ticket  seller) — 1 beg  your  pardon,  but  may  I ask  you  a 
question  ? 

T.  S. — Fire  away. 

He — Would  you  mind  telling  me  if  the  name  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son’s play  is  “The  Other  Man,”  or  “The  Other  Fellow”? 

T.  S.— “The  Other  Fellow.” 

He  {to  T.  S.) — Thank  you  ever  so  much.  {To  her) — I told  you 
so — “The  Other  Fellow.”  Now,  are  you  satisfied? 

She — I suppose  I must  be.  Let’s  go  home. 

They  depart  via  Dustway  to  the  fair  one’s  residence. 

He — Well,  don’t  forget  that  bet.  You  know  I’m  going  to  a 
dance  next  Wednesday,  and  I may  need  those  socks. 

She — What,  all  of  them  ? 

He — You  never  can  tell.  I’m  going  with  “Fair  Harvard,”  and 
she’s  a fine  dancer,  you  know. 

She — Well,  if  you  insist,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  meet  you 
at  the  Times  Square  Station  to-morrow  at  II  A.  M.,  and  we’ll  go 
shopping  and  get  them  then.  You’ll  surely  recognize  me,  because 
I’ll  wear  a polo  coat  and  a ding-a-ling  hat. 

He — Oh,  I’d  know  those  great  big,  beautiful  blue  eyes  and  that 
delightful  little  retrousse  anywhere. 

She — Oh,  they  all  say  that.  To-morrow  at  u o’clock  then. 
Bye-bye ! 

He — Surely.  Bonsoir,  petite. 

He  volplanes  away  after  lighting  another  Melachrino  nail  on 
his  earthly  vanity-box. 

Scene  II. 

Times  Square,  opposite  the  old  Metropole.  The  street  is 
crowded  with  coryphees,  shoppers,  women  and  human  beings.  Our 
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young  Adonis,  clad  in  all  the  tinsel  finery  of  an  ultra-gilded  age,  is 
pacing  nervously  up  and  down,  swinging  his  stick  and  whistling 
softly.  Along  comes  a vision  in  a polo  coat  and  a ding-a-ling  hat. 
The  young  man  raises  his  Stetson,  peers  under  the  plush  creation 
and  cries : 

“Why,  hello  Corinne,  I” ( then  confusedly ) “Oh,  I beg  your 

pardon,  I’ve  made  a mistake.” 

The  Vision  ( with  a knowing  smile ) — I guess  you  have,  little 
one.  It’s  a pretty  common  one  with  you,  though;  eh? 

Young  man  bites  his  lip  in  vexation  or  confusion  and  moves 
off.  He  repeats  the  same  mistake  with  numberless  polo  coats  and 
ding-a-lings,  and  finally,  in  disgust,  turns  to  go  down  into  the  sub- 
way. At  the  entrance  he  is  met  by  a young  lady  in  blue,  who  glares 
at  him  for  a moment,  taps  her  foot,  and  then 

She — Well? 

He — Oh,  there  you  are ! I’ve  been  looking  for  you  all  over. 

She — So  I see.  I’ve  been  standing  here  for  fifteen  minutes, 
watching  your  disgraceful  performance  of  outrageous  flirting  over 
there,  and  I have  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  you  are  not 
gentleman  enough  to  be  seen  with. 

He. — But  you  said  you  would  wear  a polo  coat  and  a ding-a- 
ling  hat,  and  here  you  are  in  a turban  and  a blue  hobble  gown. 

She — Am  I not  a woman?  Haven’t  I the  right  to  change  my 
mind.  But  why  should  I stand  here  talking  to  you — you.  No, 
please  don’t  try  to  offer  explanations.  I won’t  be  seen  with  you  any 
longer,  and  I never  want  to  see  you  again.  Remember  that,  and 
don’t  you  dare  call  up  4121  Faraway.  Good-by,  sir. 

(She  bounces  away  with  an  angry  little  swish  of  a heatherbloom 
something.) 

He  (in  a dazed  soliloquy) — Well,  can  you  beat  that?  What  am 
I going  to  do  now?  I’m  in  a lovely  dilemma.  By  the  first  horn  I 
lose  those  socks,  and  by  the  second  horn  I’ll  have  to  begin  an  imme- 
diate search  for  an  ideal  with  gorgeous  blue  eyes,  all  on  account  of 
a confounded  polo  coat  and  a crazy  little  ding-a-ling.  Confound 
Dame  Fashion  anyway ! 


Maurice  J.  Ahern,  A.B.  ’12. 


The  Seismograph 

DAY  by  day  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  are  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  seismography  for  its  achievement 
has  a great  claim  upon  their  gratitude  and  for  its  adop- 
tion a still  greater  claim  upon  their  common  sense. 
For,  although  this  science  can  truthfully  be  said  to  be 
merely  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  yet  it  has  done  more  for  the  good 
of  the  earthquake-stricken  regions — and  Providence  knows  that  this 
area  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  part  of  the  world’s  surface — 
than  its  limited  scope  and  its  short  existence  would  have  warranted. 

Indeed,  most  of  us  are  aware,  but  fail  to  realize  the  true  sig- 
nificance, of  the  fact  that  this  earth  of  ours,  stable  and  solid  as  it 
may  seem  to  be,  is  at  all  times  disturbed  by  tremors  which  vary 
from  the  slight  and  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  to  the  heavy  and 
fast  and  almost  immeasurable. 

One  author  tells  us,  that  “the  crust  of  the  earth  is  in  a state  of 
perpetual  motion,”  and  that  this  motion,  no  matter  how  minute,  can 
be  accurately  ascertained  by  instrumental  devices  made  for  that 
purpose.  Others,  again,  inform  us  that  even  the  pressure  caused 
by  waterfalls  and  winds  and  waves  can  be  measured,  and  that 
the  intricate  mathematical  calculation  of  these  measurements  is  not 
a mere  recreation,  but  quite  an  appreciable  item  in  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

Now  how  much  more  should  the  study  of  earthquakes  interest 
us,  when  we  consider  the  terrible  cataclysms  which  utterly  de- 
stroyed a Messina,  a Charlestown  and  a San  Francisco.  How  much 
greater  claim,  therefore,  should  the  extensive  science  of  seismo- 
graphy have  on  us,  a science  which  is  assuredly  our  only  means  of 
solving  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  nature-enigmas  in  the  past,  the 
earthquake.  For  what  is  the  science  of  seismography  but  the  scien- 
tific study  of  earth-convulsions,  their  nature  and  their  causes. 

Until  lately,  however,  although  here  and  there,  as  in  Japan, 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
these  strange  phenomena,  yet  nothing  practical  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  laying  a foundation  for  the  comparative  study  of  universal 
seismological  effects. 

As  a consequence,  therefore,  of  this  utter  lack  of  confedera- 
tion the  rapid  advancement  of  seismography  has  been  somewhat 
interfered  with,  and  the  certain  results  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  accrued  from  such  united  action  have  been  severely  checked. 

The  Jesuits,  accordingly,  recognizing  the  immense  value  of 
such  a scheme,  and  undaunted  by  the  all  but  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking,  began  to  locate  seismographs  in  almost 
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every  section  of  the  western  hemisphere,  with  a possibility  of  extend- 
ing them  in  the  future  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Already,  among  others  here  and  abroad,  the  colleges  of  George- 
town, D.  C. ; Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; Mobile,  Ala. ; New 
Orleans,  La. ; St.  Boniface,  Manitoba ; Denver,  Colo,  and  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.,  have  installed  seismographs  of  similar  design  and  make. 
We  have  the  pleasure  of  including  Fordham  in  this  new  departure 
in  the  field  of  scientific  research. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  one  of  our  less  scientific  friends 
might  be  tempted  to  ask:  “Well,  what  is  a seismograph,  anyway?” 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  instrument  for  recording  earth- 
tremors  whether  close  at  hand  or  at  a distance.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting at  the  outset  to  inform  the  questioner  that  there  are  several 
kinds  or  types  of  seismographs,  two  of  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  astatic.  We,  however,  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  astatic  horizontal  seismograph.  This  is  the  inves- 
tion  of  a German  student  of  earthquake  phenoma,  Dr.  Wiechert. 
The  instrument  located  at  Fordham  is  of  the  type  produced  by  him, 
except  that  in  our  the  weight  of  the  stationary  mass,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  only  80  kilos,  or  approximately  176  pounds,  while  Professor 
Wiechert’s  larger  seismographs  carry  a mass  weighing  1,000  kilos. 

This  crude  weight  of  176  pounds  is  first  placed  upon  a firm, 
solid  and  level  bed  of  concrete,  which  in  turn  should  be  supported 
by  a broad  foundation  of  rock.  Happily,  for  the  Fordham  instru- 
ment, we  have  discovered  an  excellent  base  of  Stockbridge  dolomite. 

The  stationary  mass  of  the  instrument  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
verted pendulum  with  turning  point  below,  resting  upon  a platform 
supported  by  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  Cardanic  springs.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  stationary  mass  is  just  one  metre  above  the 
turning  point  where  it  is  held  by  two  thrust  arms,  one  pointing 
directly  north  and  south,  while  the  other  seeks  the  east  and  west. 
On  both  sides  of  the  thrust  arms  and  intimately  connected  with 
them  are  two  aluminium  levers,  whose  axis  is  vertical.  To  each  of 
these  two  lever  arms  is  also  attached  the  air-damping  apparatus; 
yvhile  connected  with  the  end  of  the  levers  opposite  to  the  damper, 
rest  small  arms  that  connect  with  the  pens  which  in  turn  register 
the  earth-tremor. 

So  delicate,  however,  is  the  whole  arrangement  that  not  only 
is  the  shock  recorded,  and  its  intensity  registered,  but  even  the 
hour,  the  minute,  and  the  second  at  which  the  catastrophe  occurs 
are  mechanically  indicated  by  the  pens  of  the  seismograph,  and  an 
electric  clock  which  runs  in  conjunction  with  it.  By  means  of 
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mathematical  calculations  from  the  data  so  acquired,  the  seismog- 
rapher  is  enabled  to  compute  the  distance  he  is  from  the  zone  of 
disturbance,  and  the  actual  path  of  the  earthquate. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  principal  details  of  a seismograph.  They 
may  appear  very  simple  to  the  reader,  but  to  one  who  has  learned  by 
experience  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  with  which,  in  the  formation  of 
that  intricate  whole,  the  seismograph,  these  parts  must  be  placed 
together,  every  least  detail  has  a deep  and  significant  import. 


Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti. 


GRAYSON,  to  begin  with,  did  not  fancy  it  a bit,  and  the 
expression  of  disappointment  and  disgust  depicted  on 
his  countenance  was  an  unmistakable  token  of  his  in- 
ward sentiments.  His  heart  was  set  on  writing  up  the 
Selma  Club  dinner  and,  incidentally,  on  sharing  the  bliss 
which  the  members  of  that  organization  enjoyed.  Nothing  to  the  just- 
out-of-college  youth  is  more  alluring,  and  after  two  weeks  of  devoted 
slavery  on  the  Star,  after  receiving  the  praise  of  Alden,  the  city 
editor,  he  felt  that  he  fully  deserved  a night  off  at  more  congenial 
work.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Selma’s  decisive  “No!”  in  response  to  his 
request  so  pained  his  sense  of  justice  that  he  had  the  temerity  to 
enter  into  a wordy  war  with  his  chief.  So  astonished  was  the  latter 
that  he  forgot  to  award  him  the  degree  of  G.  B.,  which  he  usually 
conferred  on  young  men  who  manifested  any  signs  of  insubordina- 
tion or  fractiousness.  In  fact,  Selma,  contrary  to  all  traditions  in 
newspaperdom,  merely  administered  to  the  cub  a lecture  on  the  folly 
of  making  business  subservient  to  pleasure,  and  ended  by  assigning 
him  the  Salisbury-Buckingham  wedding  for  a write-up. 

Grayson  left  the  office  at  a quarter  of  eight  and  started  up 
Broadway,  completely  preoccupied  in  the  Consideration  of  the  inter- 
view. He  was  passing  at  a rapid  pace  “George’s,”  a famous  rendez- 
vous of  newspaper  men,  when  a hearty  “Hello,  boy ! What’s  the 
rush?”  awoke  him  from  his  reverie.  The  salute  came  from  a re- 
porter on  the  Gazette,  named  Scott — a man  well  advanced  in  years 
and  of  a blase  appearance  indicative  of  frequent  potations.  “Howdy, 
Mr.  Scott,”  he  replied ; “I’m  on  my  way  to  the  Salisbury-Bucking- 
ham affair.”  “Indeed !”  continued  Scott.  “Then  you’ll  have  to  use  all 
your  power  in  painting  picturesques — the  bride,  the  guests,  the  toil- 
ettes, the  music  and  flowers,  and ” “Oh,  more  than  that,”  in- 
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terrupted  Grayson,  “for  it  is  a great  human  interest  story,  with  the 
elements  of  an  impecunious  nobleman,  a title-loving  daughter,  a re- 
sisting father  possessed  of  rock  sense,  and  the  rest.”  Scott  was 
peering  abstractedly  at  the  maze  of  taxis,  trolley  cars  and  other 
vehicles  when  his  companion,  with  a sense  of  embarrassment  which 
naturally  is  engendered  when  one  suddenly  discovers  that  he  has 
been  talking  to  an  inattentive  listener,  inquired : “What  is  your  as- 
signment for  to-night?” 

“Oh,  mine?”  returned  Scott.  “Why,  I’m  assigned  the  club  din- 
ner— Selma  Club.  You’ve  heard  of  it,  of  course.” 

“I’m  a member,”  answered  Grayson,  smiling. 

“That  so?  Then  you’re  not  going?” 

“No”  (this  in  dolorous  accents). 

“Don’t  you  want  to  go?”  asked  the  other  insistently. 

“Well,  I’d  like  to.  I asked  Alden  for  a night  off,  and  he  threw 
me  down.” 

“He  always  was  an  old  crab,”  reflected  Scott.  Then,  after  a 
moment,  he  said : “Now,  look  here,  kid,  I’m  not  much  on  these  din- 
ners. Why,  they’re  called  dinners  no  one  knows,  unless  it  is  because 
everybody  wines  and  nobody  dines.  As  bad  as  I am  on  dinners,  I 
guess  you’re  just  as  bad  on  this  wedding  business.  No  cub  can 
write  a wedding  story  properly.  It  takes  an  old-timer  fittingly  to 
describe  the  dignity  of  the  situation,  the  beauty  of  the  decorations 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You’d  enjoy  this  dinner,  and  I’d  very 
much  prefer  to  attend  the  wedding.”  He  paused  a moment  and 
lighted  a cigarette.  “Do  you  get  me?”  he  asked  finally. 

“I  suppose  you  mean,”  said  Grayson  slowly,  “for  us  to  change 
stories.” 

“Exactly.  How  did  you  guess  it?”  smiled  the  other,  gently 
satirical.  “What  do  vou  sav?” 

“I  know,  gentle  reader,  that  this  would  be  a startlingly  oppor- 
tune place  for  me  to  have  “our  hero”  refuse  the  dastardly  offer  of 
his  scheming  confrere,  but  many  things  prevent.  The  first  is  that  no 
one,  even  of  the  most  fertile  imagination,  could  think  of  Scott  as  vil- 
lainous ; the  second,  that  Grayson  had  too  much  of  old  Adam  in  him, 
and  finally  we  would  be  robbed  of  a beautiful  climax. 

“It’s  a go ! I’ll  do  it,”  he  answered. 

“Good ! You  won’t  be  sorry.  Now  you’d  better  hustle.  I’ll 
go  over  in  a little  while.  We’ll  meet  in  George’s  at  n 130.  So  long.” 

* * =K  * * * * 

At  ii  :30  to  the  minute,  after  a jolly  time  with  the  boys  at  the 
club,  Grayson  entered  George’s.  He  looked  around  for  Scott,  who 
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was  seated  at  one  of  the  tables,  gaping  with  a look  of  bovine  intelli- 
gence at  the  cuckoo  clock,  which  had  just  sounded.  The  cub  had 
almost  stepped  on  his  toes  before  the  latter  became  aware  of  his 
presence. 

“Have  you  written  it  up  ?”  Asked  Grayson,  anxiously. 

“Written  what  up?”  asked  Scott  drunkenly  aggressive.  Then 
suddenly  recollecting  the  event  referred  to,  “O,  sure  ’nuff,  the  wed- 
ding, I have  it ; here  it  is,”  and,  greatly  to  Grayson’s  relief,  he  drew 
from  his  inside  pocket  a lengthy  manuscript.  “You  have  your  wed- 
ding, now  let  me  have  the  dinner.  I haven’t  eaten  yet.”  And  the 
older  man  winked  owlishly  at  Grayson. 

The  cub  handed  him  an  account  of  the  dinner,  which  he  had 
written  coming  down  in  the  car,  and  hied  hastily  to  the  office  of 
the  Star,  where  he  sat  down  and  began  to  inspect  Scott’s  story,  the 
contents  of  which  he  was  still  very  shaky  about. 

He  was  to  receive,  however,  a very  pleasant  disappointment. 
The  story  of  the  wedding  was  a remarkable  piece  of  composition. 
The  reporter  led  up,  with  a fine  idea  of  climax  to  the  entrance  of  the 
bride.  As  a sort  of  a prologue,  he  narrated  the  story  of  the 
lengthy  courtship,  of  the  opposition  which  the  match  met,  etc.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  portray  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  imaginable,  the 
whole  ceremony  from  beginning  to  end.  He  gave  an  elegant  de- 
scription of  the  general  atmosphere  of  pomp  which  pervaded  the 
affair.  He  described  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  the  distinguished 
assemblage,  the  dignity  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  the  beauty  of  the 
bridesmaids,  etc.  He  travelled  along  the  beaten  path  of  tradition  by 
making  all  the  men  concerned,  important  as  they  were,  as  compara- 
tively inconspicuous  and  finally  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  bride, 
who,  he  said,  “seemed  to  be  something  ethereal  in  fleecy  white 
which  was  wafted  down  the  aisle  while  the  gentle  strains  of  exquis- 
ite music  filled  as  a network  of  lace  the  gorgeous  dome.”  At  this 
juncture,  Grayson  began  to  chuckle  at  his  good  fortune.  He  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  secured  the  better  end  of  the  bar- 
gain. 

The  following  morning  at  an  early  hour  the  city  editor  of  the 
Star  was  rudely  awakened  from  his  slumbers  by  repeated  telephone 
calls.  “What’s  the  meaning  of  that  wedding  report?”  “Who  sent  in 
that  account  of  the  Salisbury-Buckingham  celebration?”  “Where 
did  you  get  that  fake  story  ?”  etc. 

The  wedding  had  been  postponed. 


John  C.  Egan,  ’12. 


A Duel 


REAT  guns,  Jack!  look  at  that  rain,”  said  George 
Crosby  to  his  friend,  Jack  Clinton. 

“Phew!”  ejaculated  Jack,  as  he  peered  out  and 
tried  to  penetrate  the  inky  darkness,  “and  I suppose 
we  have  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel.” 


“We  certainly  do ; without  raincoats,  umbrellas  or  spare  change, 
and  on  a night  like  this;  just  think  of  it!”  « 

The  speakers  were  two  American  college  boys  on  a visit  to 
Paris  during  their  summer  vacation.  One  was  George  Crosby,  star 
pitcher  of  the  varsity  baseball  team,  the  other  was  Jack  Clinton,’  his 
particular  chum.  They  had  gone  to  the  theatre  without  making  pro- 
visions for  this  sudden  storm,  and  after  the  merry  crowd  had  de- 
parted stood  in  the  lobby,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  abate,  until  the 
watchman  ordered  them  to  leave. 


“Here  goes,  George,  Pm  off,”  said  Jack  as  he  started  briskly 
down  the  avenue.  George  quickly  followed  his  example.  They 
walked  along  quickly,  without  uttering  a word,  for  the  rain  had 
dampened  their  spirits.  And  how  it  did  rain!  As  they  turned  the 
next  corner  George  ran  full  tilt  into  a native  who  was  coming  full 
speed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Being  the  smaller  and  lighter  of  the  two  the  Parisian  quite 
naturally  found  himself  seated  in  the  gutter,  impeding  the  progress 
of  the  small  stream  which  flowed  therein.  Immediately  the  air  was 
filled  with  a shower  of  French  invectives,  as,  swinging  his  arms 
above  his  head,  he  fired  volley  after  volley  of  choice  French  pro- 
fanity at  the  American. 

They  helped  him  up  and  George  apologized  properly.  This 
brought  on  another  outbreak  of  wrath.  The  little  Frenchman 
shrieked  his  rage  in  no  uncertain  tones. 

“You’re  right,  you’re  right,  we’re  with  you,”  said  Jack,  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  his  laughter. 

“Bah,”  bellowed  the  stranger,  standing  on  his  tiptoes  so  as  to 
give  full  vent  to  his  voice.  “Bah !” 

“If  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  good  night,  it’s  too  wet  to  stand 
here,”  said  George. 

The  Frenchman  reached  into  his  pocket,  took  out  his  cardcase, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  a low  and  sweeping  bow,  handed 
George  his  card. 

“Thanks,  pleased  to  know  you ; take  one  of  mine.”  laughed 
George,  with  a still  lower  and  more  sweeping  bow. 
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The  next  morning,  just  as  the  two  young  men  were  about  to 
start  on  their  sightseeing,  a knock  was  heard  on  the  door.  Jack 
opened  it  and  beheld  a tall,  dignified  looking  French  gentleman. 

“Good  morning,  sir;  won’t  you  come  in?”  asked  Jack. 

“Is  Monsieur  Crosby  at  home  ?”  the  stranger  answered  crisply. 

“Surely,  come  right  in.” 

George  advanced  with  outstretched  hand  to  greet  the  stranger, 
but  was  met  with  a look  of  disdain.  He  handed  George  his  card. 

“Le  Due  D’Overt”  he  read  and  wondered. 

I represent  the  Count  De  Plume,  whom  you  insulted  on  the 
street  last  night.” 

The  occurrence  of  the  preceding  night  was  recalled  to  George’s 
mind. 

“Well?”  he  asked. 

“The  Count  demands  satisfaction.  He  challenges  you  to  a duel. 
The  honor  of  France  must  be  satisfied.” 

“A  what?” 

“A  duel,  sir ; do  you  not  understand.” 

“A  duel,  eh!  Yes,  I understand,  but ” 

“But  what;  are  you  afraid?” 

“I’m  not  afraid,  neither  am  I crazy ; I can’t  shoot.” 

“You  need  not  necessarily  shoot;  you  have  the  choice  of 
weapons.” 

“Good!  I choose  fists  at  twenty  paces.” 

“You  jest,  Monsieur;  I assure  you  this  is  a serious  matter.” 

“You  say  I have  the  choice  of  weapons,  then  I choose  baseballs 
at  sixty  feet.” 

“Baseballs?  1 do  not  understand.  Baseball  is  a game,  is  it 
not?” 

“It’s  a game  all  right,  but  the  Count  Plum  won’t  enjoy  it  very 
much,  I assure  you.  But  let  me  explain  to  you  what  I mean.” 

He  then  went  on  to  explain,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  duelists 
stand  sixty  feet  apart,  each  armed  with  three  baseballs.  At  a given 
signal  each  should  throw  one  ball.  If  both  missed  they  were  to  try 
again,  and  so  on  until  honor  was  satisfied. 

The  duel  was  scheduled  for  8 a.  m.  the  following  day,  to  take 
place  in  a secluded  part  of  the  city.  The  boys  arrived  about  seven- 
fifty  and  found  the  Count  on  hand,  walking  excitedly  up  and  down, 
and  surrounded  by  a number  of  pompous  French  gentlemen.  Soon 
all  was  ready. 
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The  combatants  stood  at  the  required  distance  from  each  other. 
George  was  confident,  and  wore  a broad  grin.  The  Count  was 
plainly  nervous  and  excited. 

“I’ll  make  that  Count  Plum  look  like  a prune,”  whispered 
George  to  his  chum,  just  before  the  referee  gave  the  signal. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  the  Count  immediately  threw  the  ball. 
His  strength  was  lacking,  and  his  aim  was  bad,  for  the  ball  struck 
about  ten  feet  in  front  and  five  feet  to  the  left  of  the  human  target. 

Meanwhile  George  was  winding  up.  His  motion  astonished  the 
Frenchmen,  and  the  Count  was  visibly  affected.  Then  he  pitched 
the  ball  with  all  his  speed.  His  aim  seemed  poor,  however,  as  the 
ball  was  high.  The  onlookers  noticed  this  and  smiled.  Suddenly  the 
ball  took  a quick  shoot  downward  and  caught  the  little  Count  flush 
on  the  mouth.  Down  he  went  in  a heap,  completely  stunned.  He 
soon  regained  consciousness,  but  for  a few  moments  seemed  be- 
wildered. It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  he  could  not  understand. 
George  walked  over  to  the  little  group  and  extended  his  hand  to  his 
fallen  foe.  The  Count  shook  hands  meekly  enough  and  offered 
his  congratulations  in  the  best  English  at  his  command. 

George  beheld  the  Duke,  standing  apart  with  his  arms  folded, 
critically  surveying  the  scene. 

“The  honor  of  France,  it  is  satisfied,  is  it  not,  Duke?”  he 
asked  with  a low  bow. 

But  the  Duke  answered  not  a word. 


Walter  V.  Hogan,  T3. 


Long  have  I tolled  to  passing  ship  this  lurking  ledge ; 
Long  have  I warned  it  to  beware  its  dangerous  edge ; 
When  foaming  waves  dash  mountains  high,  I shriek,  I wail ; 
My  note  of  warning  sounds  above  the  raging  gale ! 

The  reef,  it  loves  me  not ; I save  its  fleeting  prey ; 

Hates  me  the  main  with  deeper  hate.  From  dark  till  day 
It  strives  my  voice  to  hush.  In  vain,  for  will  I e’er 
Persist  and  clang  my  danger- warning  out : “Beware !” 


— Harold  A.  Smith,  A.B.  ’14. 


Rev.  Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  S.  J. 


In  Memoriam 


(To  Father  Sullivan,  my  one-time  teacher  and  my  life-time  friend.) 


Though,  in  the  higher  pitch,  I fain 
Would  sing  this  plaintive  song  to  thee, 
Thy  death  demands  the  minor  key, 

The  simpler  word,  the  softer  strain. 

When  these  faint  notes  thine  ear  have  met, 
Thou’lt  know  my  weakness  and  my  sin ; 
But  thou  wilt  also  know  wherein 
My  song  is  unaffected  yet. 

And  if  perchance  in  that  high  place, 

From  which  thou  gazeth  down  to-day, 

A prayer  or  two  of  mine  should  stray ; 
Ask  God  to  coin  them  into  grace. 

As  sometimes  in  a dream  we  see 
The  favored  haunts  of  yester-year, 

The  child-life  that  we  counted  dear, 

And  live  it  over  vividly. 

So  I,  though  consciously  awake, 

Back  to  the  spot  where  first  we  met 
My  thoughts  revert,  with  eyes  still  wet, 
And  in  thy  class  my  station  take. 

High  in  the  master’s  chair  art  thou ; 

A gracious  place  for  one  so  young. 
There’s  inspiration  on  thy  tongue, 

The  mark  of  Christ  is  on  thy  brow. 

As  from  thy  lips  the  warm  words  flow, 

I catch  their  meaning  in  thine  eyes, 

And  high  resolves  within  me  rise 
To  dare  what  things  I scarcely  know. 

Thus  daily  at  thy  feet  I learn, 

Aside  from  common  branches  taught, 

The  height  and  depth  of  noble  thought, 
The  things  that  make  the  spirit  burn. 
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Ah,  words  that  reach  the  inner  deep, 

Where  genius  spreads  its  virgin  soil, 

When  scattered  with  judicious  toil 
What  harvests  may  your  sowing  reap ! 

And  so,  what  little  worth  is  mine, 

The  meagre  good  I yet  may  do, 

To  thee,  dear  friend,  it  all  is  due; 

It  reaches  back  to  words  of  thine. 

I wonder  now,  if  at  thy  side, 

My  old  accustomed  place  I took, 

Upon  my  lap  the  living  book 
Wouldst  thou  in  gentle  accents  chide? 

Or,  gazing  at  the  sordid  page, 

Where  broken  precepts  stood  arrayed, 

Mistakes  that  should  not  have  been  made, 

Wouldst  thou  denounce  the  book  in  rage? 

Ah,  no ! But  gently,  with  thy  pen, 

As  well  becomes  thy  patience  rare, 

Each  error  thou  wouldst  right  with  care 
Until  the  sheet  read  true  again. 

And  this  the  gratitude  from  me : 

When  thou  shalt,  waiting  judgment,  stand, 

Thy  life-book  in  thy  trembling  hand, 

May  God  be  merciful  to  thee! 

J.  L.  O’G. 

Obituary 

FATHER  PATRICK  J.  SULLIVAN  was  born  at  Bantry, 
Ireland,  March  25, 1869,  and  died  at  Fordham  College,  No- 
vember 30,  1910.  Though  he  left  Ireland  when  he  was  but 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  his  recollection  of  his  native  place 
was  very  keen  and  furnished  him  with  a fund  of  anecdotes 
which  he  delighted  in  recounting  with  a vivid  humor  which  was  alto- 
gether characteristic.  He  was  educated  in  one  of  Boston’s  public 
schools  and  at  Boston  College,  leaving  behind  him  in  both  schools  the 
memory  of  a studious,  athletic  and  uncompromisingly  Catholic  lad. 
Forced  to  leave  college  because  of  ill  health  brought  on  largely  by 
impetuous  devotion  to  his  books,  he  spent  some  years  partly  in  active 
business  and  partly  in  recouping  his  loss  of  strength.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year  when  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  was 
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well  on  in  his  eighteenth  year  of  devoted  service  in  it  when  death 
came  to  him.  The  life  of  the  ordinary  religious  of  the  society  is 
seldom  more  than  mildly  eventful.  Father  Sullivan’s  was  no  excep- 
tion. Till  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  June,  1906,  his  days 
after  a novitiate  spent  at  Frederick,  Md.,  were  passed  either  in  his 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  at  Woodstock  or  in  teaching  at 
Holy  Cross  College.  It  was  at  the  later  institution  about  ten  years 
ago  that  a neglected  cold  developed  into  the  serious  lung  trouble 
which  Father  Sullivan  bore  with  uncomplaining  resignation  till  his 
death.  How  heavy  the  cross  was,  those  know  best  who  were  near 
enough  to  him  to  recognize  the  uncommon  gifts  of  mind  and  heart 
which  he  would  fain  have  given  to  the  laborious  service  of  the 
Master.  After  ordination  Father  Sullivan  spent  two  years  at  George- 
town and  one  at  the  Gesu  before  coming  to  Fordham.  Though  as 
professor  of  political  economy  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
seniors  only,  as  a confessor  he  was  known  and  beloved  by  many  of 
the  boarders.  His  mortal  illness,  pneumonia,  was  of  short  duration. 
On  Sunday  evening  he  went  to  the  Infirmary.  The  following 
Wednesday,  shortly  after  the  boys  had  gone  to  their  rooms  for  night 
study,  the  De  Profundis  bell  announced  his  demise.  Fortified  by  all 
the  sacred  rites  of  Holy  Church  and  blessed  indeed  in  every  circum- 
stance of  the  last  hour,  he  met  death  consciously  and  courageously. 

T.  J.  B. 

Vox  Mortis 

“Grim  voice,  thou  call  to  judgment,  pray 
Whence  comest  thou  and  why?” 

“I  come  to  teach  that  man  is  clay, 

I come  from  God  on  high.” 

“Why  comest  thou  alike  to  all? 

Why  sparest  not  a few?” 

“Since  all  are  equal,  all  I call. 

Some  day  I’ll  come  to  you.” 

“Oh ! Death,  not  yet,  not  yet,  I pray. 

My  work  is  but  begun !” 

“ ’Tis  true,  but  call  I on  the  day 
When  thy  fixed  share  is  done.” 

Thus  each  is  sent  to  do  on  earth 

A task  that ’s  fit  to  be 

A prelude  to  the  after-birth 

Of  immortality.  „ „ T „ , 

Christian  C.  I.  Oehler,  13. 


Sanctum 


WE  read  in  a current  daily  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
of  Germany,  in  presenting  some  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Order  in  his  Kingdom,  with  a golden  crucifix, 
told  the  fathers  that  religion  is  the  only  mainstay 
of  the  empire.  The  testimony  of  so  important  an 
authority  is  well  worth  considering. 

Ungodly  citizens  make  an  ungodly  country.  The  flimsy  barriers 
to  vice  and  anarchy  built  by  effeminate  theorists  are  swept  away  as 
is  a spider’s  web  by  a gust  of  wind. 

In  a certain  public  school  in  New  Jersey  one  hundred  or  so 
young  children  “went  on  strike”  because  they  were  refused  “a 
shorter  day  and  no  heme  work.”  Regardless  of  whoever  is  to  blame 
for  this,  certainly  the  children  are  not.  Their  action  is  but  the 
result ; we  must  look  for,  and  find  fault  with,  the  cause.  These 
young  insurgents  simply  follow  examples  shown  them  every  day. 
They  are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  no  head,  no  one  who  can  order, 
no  one  who  must  be  obeyed.  This  does  not  presage  well  for  the 
future  of  America. 

The  word  comes  to  us  from  across  the  water  that  Oxford  has 
decided  to  retain  Greek  in  its  curriculum.  Bully  for  Oxford ! 
When  it  became  known  that  the  old  English  university  was  about 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  removing  Homer  and  his  friends  from 
its  course  of  study,  many  of  us  wondered ; for  it  was  believed  that 
Oxford,  like  every  other  center  of  true  education,  inseparably  con- 
nected Greek  training  with  a cultured  mind.  And  so  we  were 
surprised  that  the  wild  song  of  the  “what-good-will-it-do”  sirens 
had  lured  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  to  the  non-classical  shoals. 
But  we  find  that  the  sirens  failed  in  the  end,  either  their  song  was 
not  sweet  enough,  or  the  rocks  looked  too  dangerous.  So  in  some 
things,  at  least,  it  pays  to  be  conservative.  The  great  educators  of 
yesterday  knew  this,  and  so  they  did  not  experiment.  We  have  to 
find  it  out  for  ourselves  (such  is  the  nature  of  the  age)  and  we 
talk  and  think  much  in  the  finding ; but  it  does  us  good  to  think,  and 
perhaps  to  talk,  so  no  harm  was  done.  After  all  we  are  led  every 
day  to  believe  that,  if  we  find  a great  man  who  is  eminent  without 
the  schooling  of  the  thoughts  of  the  illuminati  of  long  ago,  he  is 
great  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  his  modernism. 

But  “Bully  for  Oxford !”  We  could  never  be  satisfied  to  read 
through  its  ratio  studiorum  and  find  no  mention  of  Plato,  Homer  and 
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the  others.  It  would  seem  like  the  reading  of  a History  of  Educa- 
tion in  England  and  finding  no  mention  of  Old  Oxford. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made  at  Harvard  recently.  A 
committee  of  three  men  (including  Dean  Briggs)  was  requested  to 
select  from  the  roll  of  the  class  of  1894  the  names  of  those  men  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  had  been  truly  and  with  distinction 
successful  after  their  graduation.  Twenty-three  names  were  agreed 
upon  by  at  least  two  of  the  judges.  The  records  of  these  men, 
while  in  college,  were  then  compared  with  the  records  of  twenty- 
three  other  members  of  the  class  chosen  at  random,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  records  of  the  “selected”  showed  four  times  as 
many  “A’s”  as  did  the  “random  shots.”  There  is  a practical  contra- 
diction of  our  old  undergraduate  hypothesis,  that  one’s  brain  must 
be  “rested”  in  college  in  order  that  it  may  do  its  best  work  afterward. 
Evidently  the  man  with  the  “A”  is  not  the  “mollycoddle.” 

We  received  by  mail  a communication,  informing  us  that  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society 
will  be  held  in  this  city  on  December  29  and  30.  The  letter  tells  us, 
that  the  society  has  branches  in  Yale,  Harvard  and  more  than  ten 
other  large  colleges  in  the  United  States ; that  its  purpose  is  “to  pro- 
mote an  intelligent  interest  in  socialism  among  college  men  and 
women” ; and  that  the  principal  topic  for  discussion  at  the  conven- 
tion is  “The  Place  of  College  Men  and  Women  in  the  Socialistic 
Movement.”  We  believe  this  letter  to  be  as  it  were  an  invitation 
for  us  to  send  some  socialistically  inclined  undergraduate  among 
us  to  the  convention,  and  therefore  we  thank  the  society  for  its  kind- 
ness, but  decline  the  invitation.  Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  our  defini- 
tion (which  would  not  be  strange,  for  socialists  themselves  differ 
much  when  they  define  it),  but  as  we  understand  the  socialism  of 
such  a society  as  this,  we  do  not  believe  we  have  any  socialistically 
inclined  student  within  our  walls.  The  subject  is  too  deep  for 
discussion  here. 

Socialism  with  us  differs  widely  from  Spargo’s.  For  forty 
years,  through  our  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference  (which  looks  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  in  our  vicinity)  we  have  been  carrying  on  a 
quiet  unobtrusive  sort  of  socialistic  movement,  which  seems  to  satisfy 
everyone,  especially  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  socialist  society’s  socialism  would  satisfy  either.  And  so 
we  thankfully  decline  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society’s  invitation. 

William  J.  Kearney,  A.  B.,  ’ii. 
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Rev.  James  L.  Smith,  S.J.,  professor  of  ethics  and  special  meta- 
physics in  the  senior  class,  and  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan,  S.J.,  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  in  the  same  class  took 
sick  shortly  after  Thanksgiving  Day.  They  were 
confined  to  the  infirmary,  and  the  best  of  medical 
attention  was  secured.  On  their  return  from  the  Thanksgiving 
recess  the  students,  learning  of  the  illness  of  the  two  fathers,  felt 
profound  sorrow,  and  many  of  the  boarders  went  to  daily  commun- 
ion for  their  recovery.  Father  Smith  rallied  somewhat,  but  Father 
Sullivan  gradually  grew  weaker  and  finally  succumbed.  An  ac- 
count of  his  saintly  life  and  equally  saintly  death  is  printed  in  another 
department  of  the  Monthly. 

Father  Smith  is  now  convalescing  and,  although  very  weak,  is 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery.  In  the  few  months  he  has  been  among 
us,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  all,  and  there  is  not  a single  student 
in  the  senior  class  who  has  not  the  warmest  affection  for  him.  At 
the  time  when  he  was  changed  from  Holy  Cross  College  to  Ford- 
ham,  the  following  notice  was  printed  in  the  Purple  about  him,  which 
shows  how  keenly  his  loss  was  felt:  “Father  Smith’s  departure  after 
twelve  years  at  Holy  Cross  occasioned  much  sorrow  and  regret  on 
the  part  of  the  under  classmen,  who  had  anticipated  a pleasant  as 
well  as  a most  interesting  year  in  his  philosophy  class.”  And  we 
cannot  but  remark  in  regard  to  this  notice  that,  although  we  sym- 
pathize with  our  sister  institution  in  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a profes- 
sor, we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  it  is  Fordham’s  gain.  We  are  in 
hopes  he  will  be  able  to  rejoin  his  class  after  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

The  illness  of  Father  Smith  necessitated  several  changes.  The 
Junior  class  was  obliged  to  part  for  a short  time  with  its  beloved 
professor,  Father  Cunningham,  who  is  teaching 
the  Seniors.  Junior  philosophy  is  being  taught 
by  Father  Judge,  assistant  prefect  of  studies. 

Apropos  of  the  article  on  “Real  College  Spirit,”  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Monthly,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  two  more 
of  the  alumni  have  enrolled  their  sons  on  Alma 
j°r^j  °n*  Mater’s  registry.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Arthur  Mc- 
Aleenan,  whose  two  boys,  Kenneth  and  George, 
registered  this  past  month,  as  did  also  the  son  of  William  H.  Mc- 
Cormick, ’75. 
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Former  pupils  of  Mr.  John  Flood,  S.J.,  will  regret  to  hear  that 
he  is  in  poor  health.  Mr.  Flood  has  been  obliged 
Mr.  Flood  to  discontinue  his  theological  studies  at  Wood- 
stock  College,  and  is  now  a patient  in  Mount  Hope 
Sanitarium  in  Maryland. 

The  monthly  marks  for  January  will  close  on  Friday,  the  20th, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  average  of  marks  for  the  first  semester 
will  be  read  in  Armory  Hall  on  Monday,  January 
23d.  On  this  same  date  the  mid-year  examina- 
tions will  begin  and  will  last  one  week.  Tuesday, 
January  31st,  will  be  the  term  holiday.  On  Wednesday,  February 
1st,  the  subject  of  the  Ethical  Essay  will  be  announced.  The  com- 
petition for  this  essay  is  limited  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class. 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  Sodality  Chapel  there  are  two  im- 
mense, heavily  gilded  frames  containing  all  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  members  since  the  inception  of  the  col- 
oodality  lege.  Qn  eac|1  0f  these  frames  is  engraved  the 
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motto : “Oremus  pro  fratibus  nostris  absentibus ; 


salvos  fac  servos  tuos  Deus  meus  sperantes  in  te.”  (“Let  us  pray 
for  our  absent  brothers ; preserve  thy  servants,  my  God,  trusting  in 
Thee.”)  That  this  motto  is  being  observed  to  the  letter  is  evidenced 
by  the  very  large  number  of  communions ; for,  although  every  mem- 
ber is  obliged  to  go  at  least  once  a month  in  this  chapel,  the  majority 
communicate  at  every  meeting.  During  November  the  moderator, 
Father  O’Laughlin,  celebrated  mass  for  “our  absent  brethren,”  and 
the  students  offered  up  their  communions  for  the  same  intention. 
At  another  meeting  the  director  and  the  sodalists  co-operated  in  like 
manner  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased  relatives  of  the 
members.  The  meeting  after  the  death  of  Father  Sullivan,  the  same 
remembrance  was  made  for  him,  since  he  was  a former  director  of 
the  society.  At  the  meeting  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  every 
member  without  exception  went  to  communion. 

The  reception  of  new  members  into  the  sodality  will  take  place 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  February  2d.  All  wishing  to  be- 
come members  should  hand  their  names  to  the  secretary,  Vincent  H. 
Isaacs,  Ti,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Father  Keating,  S.J.,  received  thirty-three  postulants  into  the 
sodality,  of  which  he  has  charge  at  St.  Joseph’s  Institute  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  After  the  ceremony  he  preached  in  the  sign  language  a 
sermon  on  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Sodality  has  elected  these  officers : Grant 
Gately,  Prefect ; William  Coates  and  Arthur  Webb,  assistants.  The 
sodality  is  directed  by  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Fink,  S.J. 
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On  December  8th,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  was 
used  for  the  first  time  a handsome  cope  and  veil  of  silk  moire  and 
p..  gold  recently  presented  to  the  College  by  Mr.  Mar- 

tin Dyer.  We  thank  this  gentleman  for  his  very 
appropriate  gift,  which  will  be  used  only  on  first  class  feasts. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  has  been  presented  with  a dis- 
tillation apparatus  by  Edmund  F.  Walsh,  Med.,  ’12.  We  thank  Mr. 
Walsh  for  his  practical  gift,  an  indication  of  true  college  spirit. 

The  committee  on  granting  Rhodes’  scholarships  met  at 


The 

President 


the  State  House  in  Albany  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Daniel 
Quinn,  S .J.,  is  a member  of  this  board. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  year  that  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society  has  spent  in  some  time.  The  reason  that  may  be 
assigned  for  this  improvement  is  the  new  require- 
Debaters  ments  for  membership.  Up  to  this  year  member- 
ship in  the  society  was  compulsory  on  every 
student  in  the  two  upper  classes.  As  a consequence  of  this  many 
attended  against  their  will,  since  their  ambitions  were  along  other 
than  forensic  lines.  Now  the  membership  is  entirely  voluntary,  and 
even  restricted,  as  a candidate  must,  after  being  passed  upon  by  a 
committee,  receive  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  society.  This  committee 
is  composed  of  William  J.  Convery,  ’u  ; Albert  J.  King,  ’12,  and 
Frank  Spellman,  Ti.  The  society  is  arranging  for  an  inter-class 
debate  between  the  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Joseph  V.  McKee,  William 
J.  Convery  and  Robert  J.  Silk  will  represent  the  Seniors  and  James 
E.  Purcell,  Albert  J.  King  and  Maurice  Ahern  will  speak  for  the 
Junior  class.  Arrangements  for  this  debate  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  composed  of  Henry  Murray,  James  L.  Corcoran  and 
Joseph  McCaffrey. 

The  debates  already  held  and  the  men  who  debated  are  as  fol- 
lows : “Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  platform  more  fully  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  the  voter  than  the  Republican  platform.”  Af- 
firmative, Gerald  G.  O’Donoghue,  ’12;  negative,  Robert  J.  Silk,  Ti. 
“Resolved,  That  direct  primaries  are  the  best  means  for  securing  the 
choice  of  the  people’s  candidates.”  Affirmative,  Henry  Murray,  Ti ; 
negative,  Albert  J.  King,  ’12.  “Resolved,  That  Theodore  Roosevelt 
threatens  to  develop  into  an  absolute  and  dangerous  monarch.”  Af- 
firmative, Frank  Spellman ; negative,  Maurice  Ahern.  “Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  merchant  marine  should  be  re-established.” 
Affirmative,  James  E.  Purcell ; negative,  William  J.  Collard.  “Re- 
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solved,  That  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  British  Parliament  should  be 
abolished.”  Affirmative,  Joseph  V.  McKee ; negative,  Vincent  H. 
Isaacs. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
readers,  the  annual  Shakespearean  play  will  have  been  presented. 

At  this  writing,  a few  days  before  the  play,  there 
Macbeth  is  every  indication  of  a splendid  performance. 

The  members  of  the  cast  have  rehearsed  long  and 
faithfully  and  the  moderator,  Mr.  James  McGovern,  S.J.,  has  worked 
night  and  day  to  make  this  production  of  “Macbeth”  epoch-mark- 
ing in  the  history  of  Fordham  dramatics.  Although  this  is  a high 
ideal  considering  the  success  of  “King  John,”  last  year,  critics  who 
have  been  present  at  the  rehearsals  of  both  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  former  will  be  surpassed.  The  tickets  have  sold  very  rapidly 
and  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  in  purchasing  special  new  scen- 
ery will  easily  be  met,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a number  of  patrons 
and  patronesses.  The  list  is  as  follows : 

PATRONS. 

His  Grace  Most  Reverend  John  M.  Farley,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
New  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.G. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Michael  J.  Lavelle,  V.G. 

Very  Rev.  Mgr.  James  V.  Lewis. 

PATRONESSES. 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Black, 

Mrs.  J.  Ivory, 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Blake, 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Lannin, 

Mrs.  M.  Bosak, 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Lee, 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Carey, 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Lloyd, 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Cavanagh, 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McAleenan, 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Coates, 

Mrs.  J.  F.  McAree, 

Miss  Rose  Coghlan, 

Mrs.  B.  Monynahan, 

Mrs.  M.  Connery, 

Mrs.  J.  J.  E.  Mulcahy, 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Convery. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Mulcahy, 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Donnelly, 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Murphy, 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Ducasse, 

Mrs.  M.  C.  O’Brien, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Ormond, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dunn, 

Miss  Helen  Quinn, 

Miss  Mary  T.  Farley, 

Mrs.  J.  Griffin, 

Miss  Katherine  Quinn, 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hannigan, 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Quinn, 

Mrs.  D.  Horgan, 

Mrs.  J.  Russ, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Hurst, 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Walsh, 

Mrs.  Augusta  Werrick. 
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The  members  of  the  Dramatic  Association  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  above,  who  so  generously  mani- 
fested their  kindly  interest  in  Fordham. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  December  15th,  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas 
witnessed  a rehearsal  of  “Macbeth”  and  made  several  valued  criti- 
cisms on  the  performance.  His  nephew,  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby 
came  with  him  and  both  were  much  pleased  at  the  excellent  pro- 
duction. Both  the  moderator  and  the  cast  appreciate  this  courtesy 
and  take  this  occasion  to  thank  them  for  their  kindly  interest. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  referred  to  recently  in  an  article,  published  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  discussing  the  American  drama  and 
dramatists  as  “in  a class  by  himself.”  He  is  President  of  the  “Society 
of  American  Dramatists  and  Composers,”  and  fills  the  same  position 
in  the  “Dramatists  Club.”  He  has  been  associated  intimately  with  the 
stage  for  twenty  years  and  many  most  successful  plays  have  been 
products  of  his  pen.  Among  these  are  “The  Witching  Hour,”  “The 
Meddler,”  “The  Other  Girl,”  “Alabama”  and  “On  the  Quiet.”  Mr. 
Thomas  has  also  taken  a very  active  part  in  politics.  He  is  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  William  J.  Bryan,  whose  nomination  he  seconded  at 
the  last  Democratic  National  Convention.  Many  newspapers  pro- 
nounced the  speech  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  as  the  best  one  made 
during  the  entire  session.  Mr.  Thomas  also  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
famous  after-dinner  speaker  in  the  country,  and  his  sparkling  humor 
and  nimble  wit  make  him  much  sought  for  in  functions  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  the  celebrated  Shakespearean  star,  showed 
his  great  interest  in  college  dramatics  by  a very  kind  letter  to  the 
moderator  of  this  department,  Mr.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.J.  Mr. 
Sothern  told  the  moderator  how  pleased  he  was  that  Fordham  was 
to  present  such  a difficult  play  as  “Macbeth.”  He  regretted  very 
much  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  our  production,  but  kindly 
offered  the  services  of  his  stage  manager  and  volunteered  any  assist- 
ance in  his  power.  Both  the  moderator  and  the  members  of  the 
cast  thank  Mr.  Sothern  for  his  great  kindness  and  in  turn  we  wish 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  tour  a continuation  of  the  success  which 
he  has  achieved  thus  far.  At  all  his  New  York  and  Boston  per- 
formances the  houses  were  crowded,  thus  giving  a practical  demon- 
stration that  there  is  a demand  for  Shakespeare.  Many  of  the  Ford- 
ham cast  witnessed  Mr.  Sothern’s  “Macbeth,”  which  is  being  pre- 
sented at  the  Broadway  Theatre. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J.,  vice-president  and  prefect  of 
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studies,  has  announced  the  subject  of  the  literary  essay.  It  is  “Francis 


Thompson — His  Place  Among  the  Poets.”  Es- 
says must  be  typewritten  and  not  be  longer  than 
thirty-five  hundred  words.  The  contest  closes 


March  ist.  All  the  students  of  the  college  are  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged,  to  compete.  The  keener  the  competition  the  greater 
the  benefits. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  for  the  annual  indoor  meet  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association  and  may  be  procured  on  application  to  the  manager 
of  this  department,  Francis  Kennedy,  Ti.  All  the 
The  Meet  students  are  urged  to  support  this  present  meet  in 
the  loyal  manner  with  which  they  have  supported 
other  affairs  of  a similar  nature.  The  attractions  which  have  been 
secured  are  many  and  everything  indicates  an  interesting  program. 

On  Monday,  November  21st,  the  Junior  Class  gave  the  annual 
specimen  in  minor  logic,  and  a very  creditable  specimen  it  was.  The 
President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 
Specimen  S.J.,  and  the  Vice-President,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Bar- 
ret, S.J.,  were  guests  of  honor  and  both  expressed 
themselves  as  well  pleased  at  the  excellent  showing.  The  professor 
of  the  class,  Rev.  William  Cunningham,  S.J.,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies and  the  examiners  were  the  following : Rev.  James  L.  Smith, 
S.J.,  professor  of  special  metaphysics  and  ethics;  Rev.  Francis  D. 
Loughlin,  S.J.,  professor  of  physics,  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.J., 
professor  of  chemistry.  As  a reward  for  their  faithful  work  and 
also  as  an  incentive  for  future  effort,  the  Rector  gave  them  a holiday. 

The  most  enjoyable  social  event  of  the  past  month  was,  without 
doubt,  the  annual  theatre  party  and  banquet  of  the  Senior  Class.  It 


took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  15th, 
and  was,  from  every  point  of  view,  an  elaborate 
success.  The  Class  of  1911  established  one  more 


Theatre 

Party 


record  which  succeeding  classes  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
excel.  The  chief  credit  for  this  latest  success  must  be  given  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  worked  with  the  usual  “191 1 spirit”  to 
make  the  affair  “the  best  possible.”  This  committee  consisted  of 
the  following:  John  Oldfield,  chairman;  Louis  Lederle,  James 
Regan,  Joseph  Hallinan  and  William  Kearney. 

The  class  assembled  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  where  tickets  had  been 
secured  for  “Baby  Mine.”  After  the  play  the  class  adjourned  to 
Shanley’s,  where  a private  dining  room  and  parlor  suite  were  at  their 
disposal.  Before  and  during  the  dinner  an  excellent  orchestra  dis- 
coursed a fine  musical  program  arranged  under  the  direction  of 
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James  A.  McFaul.  Vocal  solos  were  also  rendered  by  several  of 
the  musical  members  of  the  class,  accompanied  by  Mr.  McFaul. 

As  soon  as  all  had  done  justice  to  the  excellent  cuisine,  the  toast- 
master, Joseph  McCaffrey,  arose  to  make  his  introductory  remarks. 
He  referred  to  the  brilliant  record  the  class  had  made  for  itself  and 
pointed  out  that  in  every  branch,  some  members  had  always  been 
leaders.  Among  its  numbers  were  included  the  best  scholars,  the 
best  athletes,  debaters,  actors,  musicians  and  so  on  down  through 
the  list  of  academic  endeavor.  He  introduced  first  of  all  Vincent 
H.  Isaacs,  who  responded  to  the  toast,  “The  Ladies.”  The  speaker 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  ladies  “per  se,”  but  attributed  all  his 
information  to  friends  of  his  in  the  class,  from  whom,  he  said,  all  his 
information  on  the  subject  was  obtained.  The  second  speaker,  Vin- 
cent Tunney,  responded  to  “Loyalty.”  He  exhorted  all  to  be  forever 
as  loyal  and  devoted  to  Alma  Mater  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 
He  recalled  to  mind  all  that  she  had  done  for  the  class  and  how 
grateful  all  should  be  for  these  favors.  Joseph  Hallinan  delivered 
an  address  on  “The  Past”  that  brought  up  to  the  minds  of  all  the 
many  events  that  have  served  to  make  the  four  years  so  very  pleasant 
and  interesting.  He  spoke  feelingly  about  all  our  former  professors, 
mentioning  particularly  the  professor  of  last  year,  Rev.  William 
O’Gorman,  who  was  respected  and  liked  by  every  member  of  the 
class.  Edward  Cerrute  discoursed  in  “The  Present,”  telling  of  the 
unity  of  spirit  in  the  class,  its  many  excellencies,  and  its  especially 
able  and  kind  professors.  Philip  A.  Mylod  was  the  last  speaker, 
and  his  toast  consisted  of  a forecast  of  “The  Future.”  He  presaged 
the  career  of  each  one  and  told  in  a humorous  manner  what  each 
would  be  doing  ten  years  hence.  The  very  enjoyable  evening  closed 
with  the  singing  of  “The  Fordham  Ram.” 

The  retreat  for  the  students  was  held  on  December  5th,  6th  and 
7th  and  was  a most  successful  retreat  from  every  point  of  view.  It 
was  morally  impossible  for  one  to  take  any  inter- 
Retreat  est  at  all  in  the  exercises  without  gaining  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good.  Rev.  Joseph  Mulry,  S.  J., 
preached  the  retreat  to  the  day  students,  and  Rev.  Patrick  Casey, 
S.  J.,  conducted  the  exercises  for  the  boarders. 

Another  Fordham  student  has  commenced  to  make  a name  for 
himself  as  a runner,  and  from  present  indications  will  develop  into 


a remarkable  track  athlete.  We  refer  to  a fresh- 
man, Edward  Chapman,  who  finished  only  inches 
behind  the  winner  in  the  one-half  mile  novice  race 


Athletic 

Stars 


at  the  “McCaddin  Lyceum”  games.  Chapman  received  second  prize 
in  a field  of  nearly  one  hundred  competitors.  A classmate,  William 
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Elliffe,  was  third  in  the  six-hundred-yard  novice  race,  held  at  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory. 

The  Freshman  class  is  in  receipt  of  a communication  from  the 
corresponding  class  in  New  York  University,  chal- 
Challenge  lenging  them  to  a debate.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  negotiations  are  now  being  made. 
The  details  will  be  announced  later. 


The  first  record  of  an  earthquake  was  noted  on  our  recently 
installed  seismograph  on  December  ioth.  The  series  of  shocks 
occurred  between  7 130  and  8 o’clock,  with  the 
Earthquakes  principal  shock  occurring  at  7 :38.  The  direction 
of  the  shocks  was  north  and  south.  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  professor  of  geology,  who  has  charge  of  the  seismo- 
graph, said  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  distance  of  the  dis- 
turbance because  the  preliminary  shocks  were  not  clearly  recorded. 
The  records  of  the  main  earth  tremors  were,  on  the  contrary,  very 
distinctly  recorded.  The  senior  geology  class  is  now  studying  vol- 
canic eruptions  and  earthquakes,  and  consequently  had  more  than  an 
ordinary  interest  in  this  the  first  example. 

A second  record  has  just  been  made  of  earthquake  shocks 
received  by  the  seismograph.  They  were  heavier  than  the  first  and 
were  probably  due  to  the  eruption  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  This  second  earthquake  occurred  on  December  13th,  and 
the  needles  began  to  register  at  7:31  in  the  morning.  A very  severe 
shock  in  consideration  of  the  probable  great  distance  of  the  center  of 
disturbance  occurred  at  7 :4i  and  lasted  four  minutes. 

In  our  last  issue  we  neglected  to  mention  the  name  of  William 
O’Shaughnessy  among  those  who  participated  in  the  academy  at  the 
last  reading  of  the  marks.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  fa- 
Omission  vored  us  with  a very  strong  defense  of  classical 
studies. 


Unfortunately  we  did  not  hear  until  recently  of  the  bereavement 
of  two  Fordham  students,  and  consequently  made  no  mention  of  the 
_ fact  in  these  columns.  We  assure  them  that  our 

^ " apparent  oversight  was  unintentional  and  trust 
ment  that  they  will  pardon  us.  John  Keating  lost  his 
mother,  and  the  father  of  Preston  Walsh  passed  away  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  The  editors  of  the  Monthly  express 
in  their  sympathy  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  faculty  and  student 
body. 

Manuel  Rasco,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  sustained  a fracture  of  his 
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forearm  through  an  unfortunate  slip  on  an  icy  pavement.  He  has 
discontinued  his  studies  for  the  present. 

Illness  Joseph  Whelan  is  confined  to  his  home  in 

White  Plains  with  a disease  of  the  eye.  He  is  in 
hopes  of  returning  to  school  for  the  second  semester. 

The  college  enjoyed  a visit  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Galton, 
of  Demarara,  who  spent  some  time  among  us. 

The  following  preachers  have  been  appointed  to  speak  to  the 
boarders  for  the  Sundays  of  the  present  month: 

Preachers  January  8th,  Father  Cryan;  January  15th,  Father 
Cunningham;  January  22d,  Father  Dooley;  Jan- 
uary 29th,  Father  Keating. 

Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  prefect  of  studies  at  Georgetown  and 
former  rector  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  and  prefect  of  studies 
at  Boston  for  many  years,  has  finished  making 

Visitors  his  retreat  here  and  has  resumed  his  duties  in 
Washington.  We  were  all  glad  to  see  Father 
Quirk,  who  has  always  shown  great  interest  in  Fordham  and  has 
been  both  professor  and  vice-president  during  many  years.  He  was 
a former  moderator  of  dramatics  and  witnessed  the  production  this 
year. 

Rev.  J.  Marra,  S.J.,  superior  of  the  New  Mexico  Mission, 
spent  a few  days  at  Fordham  with  several  members  of  the  Province 
of  Naples,  who  are  to  be  located  in  the  West. 

Rev.  Edward  Farrell,  S.  J.,  a former  beloved  prefect  of  disci- 
pline, made  his  retreat  among  us  this  year.  Father  Farrell  is  now  the 
minister  of  Canisius  College  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A former  president  of  Fordham,  Rev.  George  Petit,  S.  J.,  was 
among  our  visitors  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly.  Father 
Petit  is  now  Master  of  Novices  at  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson,  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  reported  that  all  the  Fordham  boys  are 
well  and  happy. 

Others  who  have  made  retreats  here  recently  are  Rev.  Redmond 
Walsh,  S.  J.,  prefect  of  studies  in  Boston  College,  and  Rev.  John 
Harpes,  S.  J.,  the  superior  of  the  mission  band  in  Jamaica,  British 
West  Indies. 

Some  of  the  visitors  who  spent  only  a short  time  were : Rev.  J.  J. 
Williams,  S.  J.,  managing  editor  of  America;  Rev.  Walter  Dwight, 
S.  J. ; Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe,  S.  J. ; Mr.  Joseph  F.  Knight,  S.  J. ; Rev. 
John  J.  Neary,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Breen,  S.  J.,  all  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College ; Rev.  John  F.  X.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  president  of 
Brooklyn  College. 
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We  have  the  very  pleasant  privilege  this  month  of  congratu- 
lating one  of  our  sister  institutions  on  a great  honor  conferred  on 
p , one  of  her  sons.  Georgetown  University  has  the 

Uons  distinction  of  being  the  alma  mater  of  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Edward  Douglas  White.  This  is  in  many  respects  a much 
more  honorable  and  desirable  position  than  the  office  of  President.  Mr 
White’s  great  ability  and  integrity  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  all  parties,  and  it  was  with  scarcely  any  opposition  that  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Taft  and  later  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
He  is  a staunch  Roman  Catholic  and  is  the  second  of  this  faith  to  re- 
ceive this  honor.  We  are  sure  that  he  will  make  a great  name  for 
himself  and  reflect  honor  on  the  institution,  which  to-day  proudly 
points  to  him  as  a model  son. 

In  speaking  of  Chief  Justice  White  and  Georgetown,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  another  man,  Mark  Sullivan,  of  St.  Peter’s  Col- 
lege, Jersey  City,  who  is  also  making  a name  for  the  Jesuit  schools 
in  the  same  profession.  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
just  appointed  Mr.  Sullivan  as  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey.  The  new  Justice  is  but  thirty-two  years  old  and  is  the 
youngest  man  to  hold  such  a position  in  that  State.  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
been  very  successful  as  a lawyer,  and  last  year  was  leader  of  the 
minority  in  the  Assembly. 

Professor  Raphael  D’ Amour,  head  of  the  French  department,  is 
very  much  in  demand  as  a lecturer  in  colleges  and  at  French  clubs. 

During  the  past  month  he  lectured  in  Quebec,  Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  University  of 
Rochester,  and  in  several  centers  in  this  city.  The 
press  criticisms  of  his  lectures  spoke  of  the  very  favorable  impres- 
sion Professor  D’Amour  made,  and  he  has  been  invited  to  give  other 
lectures.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of  French 
Professors  in  America  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  a director.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  board  of  pedagogy. 


Professor 

D’Amour 
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Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  dean  of  the  Medical  School,  spent  the 
week  of  November  7th  lecturing  in  the  Middle  West.  He  gave  two 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  In- 
The  Dean  diana,  and  the  following  account  of  them  was 
given  in  the  Scholastic : 

“The  genial  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  was  with  us  again  during  the 
past  week  and  delivered  two  lectures.  The  first,  for  the  entire  stu- 
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dent  body,  was  delivered  on  Monday  at  2:15  p.  m.  Dr.  Walsh  took 
up  a new  theme  this  time  by  discussing  Shakespeare.  He  said  that 
new  information  about  the  great  dramatist’s  private  life  had  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Roles  Court  in  London.  He 
then  showed  that  Shakespeare  was  a Catholic;  or,  at  least,  there  is 
nothing  in  his  plays  that  can  possibly  be  construed  to  mean  that  he 
was  not. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Dr.  Walsh  delivered  a lecture  to  the  stu- 
dents on  the  wonderful  delineation  of  character  to  be  found  in  “Ham- 
let.” The  lecturer  showed  that,  “if  the  time  had  not  been  out  of 
joint,”  and  if  the  Danish  prince  had  not  regarded  himself  as  born 
merely  to  set  things  aright,  the  resulting  unrest  would  have  been 
lost  and  the  character  and  play  would  not  have  met  with  the  popular 
sympathy  which  it  commands  even  at  the  present  day.  We  believe, 
with  Dr.  Walsh,  that  if  many  of  the  critics  had  made  a somewhat 
deeper  research  into  geographical  and  historical  data  they  would 
not  commit  themselves  so  readily  to  finding  fault  with  the  allusions 
made  in  some  of  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare. 

Dr.  Walsh  also  spoke  in  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  as 
we  learn  from  The  College  Spokesman.  The  following  notice  ap- 
peared in  the  above-mentioned  publication  : “Dr.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the 
Fordham  Medical  School,  appeared  in  the  college  auditorium  No- 
vember 13th  with  a talk  on  ‘Capital  and  Labor  Organizations,’  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  with  which  our  age  is  concerned.  No 
one  can  deny  facts,  and  the  condition  of  the  average  laborer  is  evi- 
dent to  all.  This  problem  is  not  modern,  but  past  ages  have  wit- 
nessed it ; in  the  thirteenth  century  it  found  its  solution  in  the  guilds, 
societies  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Church.  To-day  the 
socialist  is  trying  to  solve  it,  but  his  solution  is  extreme  and  based  on 
principles  of  false  equality  Only  that  education  of  the  heart  and 
will  which  inculcates  Christian  conscience  into  practical  life  offers 
the  true  solution  and  gives  promise  of  real  fraternalism,  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

“On  November  14th  Dr.  Walsh  delivered  an  interesting  talk  on 
‘Thought  and  Expression,’  treating  the  qualities  that  underlie  all 
true  literature,  and  which  are  lacking  to  a great  extent  in  our  modern 
age.  The  adaptation  of  high  thought  to  harmonious  language,  an 
excellence  which  found  its  culmination  in  the  old  Latin  hymns,  was 
carefully  traced  by  the  speaker,  who,  concluding,  stated  that  the 
modern  student  of  literature  is  too  prone  to  forget  that  our  best 
poetry  has  its  foundation  in  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  where 
loftiest  thought  and  suitable  expression  first  found  adequate  agree- 
ment.” 
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Thomas  Mernin,  ’o8,  is  now  an  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Bureau  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  His  head- 
Personals  quarters  are  in  Trenton,  and,  excellent  as  is  his 
present  position,  there  is  opportunity  for  still  fur- 
ther advancement. 

Ferdinand  Schumann-Heink  visited  his  old  friends  at  the  Col- 
lege recently,  and  all  were  very  much  pleased  to  see  him.  He  has 
an  excellent  position  and  bright  prospects  in  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company  in  this  city. 

David  O’Connor,  who  is  now  studying  law  in  the  office  of  a 
prominent  Broadway  firm,  visited  the  College  last  month. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  to  receive  a visit  from  the  valedic- 
torian of  last  year’s  graduating  class,  Harry  F.  Hammer.  Mr.  Ham- 
mer is  an  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  St.  Francis  Xaxier’s  Col- 
lege, New  York  City,  and  is  also  a student  of  law  at  the  Fordham 
Law  School.  While  at  Fordham  Mr.  Hammer  was  generally  the 
leader  of  his  class,  prominent  in  debating  circles  and  a former  ex- 
change editor  of  the  Monthly. 

Fred  Schmidt,  ex-’i3,  who  is  now  studying  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  called  to  see  us  during  his  Thanksgiving 
recess. 

Joseph  Prieto  has  a position  in  a manufacturing  establishment  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  After  learning  the  details  of  the  business,  he 
intends  to  manage  a plant  of  the  same  character  in  his  native  coun- 
try of  Mexico. 

Peter  Garrido,  of  San  Domingo,  has  decided  to  follow  his  fath- 
er’s profession  of  medicine  and,  accordingly,  has  matriculated  in  the 
Fordham  Medical  School. 

James  O’Donnell  is  traveling  for  his  health  in  Colorado.  At  last 
reports  he  was  considerably  improved. 

Quinton  Twachtman  has  commenced  his  studies  in  architecture 
at  the  Springfield  Architectural  School  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Richard  Birmingham  has  been  informed  that  he  passed  a very 
creditable  examination  for  West  Point  and  has  already  received  the 
appointment  from  his  Congressman. 

Edward  Siskind,  To,  a prominent  athlete  during  his  college  days, 
called  on  several  of  his  old  friends  shortly  before  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Martin  Fay,  ’08,  has  nearly  completed  his  course  in  law,  and 
already  has  offers  to  enter  the  offices  of  several  prominent  firms. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  in  ref- 
erence to  one  of  Fordham’s  sons,  who,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  an 
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editor  of  a prominent  paper,  is  a poet  and  lecturer.  We  refer  to 
Thomas  A.  Daly,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. : 

“Thomas  A.  Daly,  poet,  humorist  and  journalist,  came  to  us 
last  Saturday  night.  He  had  been  with  us  before  for  a memorable 
night  last  March,  and  that  is  why  the  announcement  of  his  coming 
was  greeted  with  a shout  and  himself  greeted  with  a big  crowd. 

“We  wish  he  were  really  and  truly  a daily  occurrence.  First,  be- 
cause he  is  a genuine  poet ; he  sees  inwardly  and  interprets  life  with 
lyric  power.  Trojan  and  Tyrian  (and,  for  that  matter,  Celt,  Italian, 
New  Jerseyite  and  American)  are  treated  by  him  with  no  discrimi- 
nation. Secondly,  because  he  is  ‘one  of  ourselves.’  Fourthly,  be- 
cause there  are  eighteen  other  reasons  (by  official  count)  why  we 
like  him. 

“The  evening  is  altogether  too  short  when  you  are  with  us,  Mr. 
Daly.  Nobody  writes  exactly  like  you,  and  nobody  reads  at  all  like 
you.  Your  work  has  the  sweetness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  morn- 
ing as  well  as  the  craftsmanship  of  the  songbird.  In  the  words  of  a 
fine  American  poet,  speaking  of  Padre  Dominee,  ‘We  are  onta  you.’  ” 

Aloysius  McDonnell  has  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  recent  operation  and  is  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  many 
Fordham  friends.  He  returned  to  business  just  before  the  holiday 
season. 

Robert  Welch  and  William  Murphy  are  employed  as  sales  agents 
for  a prominent  realty  improvement  company. 

Francis  S.  Siggins,  S.  J.,  ’03,  who  is  now  teaching  in  Boston 
College,  was  a guest  of  the  faculty  for  a few  days. 

Edward  Welstead,  To,  who  is  studying  for  the  priesthood  at 
Dunwoodie  Seminary,  spent  a few  hours  among  his  many  Fordham 
friends  during  the  past  month.  He  brought  with  him  the  well- 
wishes  of  the  Fordham  contingent  who  are  students  at  the  seminary, 
and  reported  that  all  were  well  and  happy. 

Albert  H.  Vitale  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Mohegan 
Athletic  Club,  one  of  the  leading  athletic  and  social  organizations 
of  The  Bronx.  Mr.  Vitale  is  also  a chairman  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  in  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association. 

The  Monthly  extends  its  congratulations  to  Charles  E.  Casey, 
’08,  on  his  recent  marriage.  Mr.  Casey  was  very  popular  at  Ford- 
ham and  was  president  of  his  class. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Geraldine  Veronica  Kel- 
ley, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  John  Vincent  Hinchliffe,  ’07,  of  Pater- 
son, N.  J.  The  ceremony  will  be  performed  on  January  3d  in 
Brooklyn.  An  account  of  the  marriage  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Monthly. 
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The  classmates  of  Frank  Egan,  ex  Ti,  former  varsity  pitching 
star,  congratulate  him  on  the  birth  of  his  son. 

Walter  Murphy,  of  White  Plains,  is  employed  in  the  auditing 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

George  Brady,  ex  ’09,  visited  friends  among  the  faculty  and 
students  during  the  past  month.  He  is  employed  by  a brokerage 
concern. 

William  J.  Rapp,  ex  ’13,  spent  December  7th  and  8th  with  his 
former  classmates,  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  last  two  days 
of  the  retreat.  He  is  employed  by  his  father  and  is  learning  the  fire- 
proofing construction  business. 

Albert  J.  O’Toole,  ex  ’13,  one  of  the  varsity  football  players  of 
last  year,  passed  a few  hours  renewing  old  acquaintances  about  the 
college.  He  was  on  the  way  from  his  home  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  to  ac- 
cept a position  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Emil  Schiess,  ex  Ti,  is  working  in  the  laboratories  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company. 

Howard  Gargan,  ’09,  former  captain  of  the  football  team  and 
first  baseman  on  the  baseball  nine,  has  been  reappointed  coach  of 
the  football  team  of  Rutgers  College.  His  contract  reads  for  three 
years,  and  it  is  but  a worthy  recognition  of  his  splendid  work  with 
the  same  team  during  the  season  just  concluded.  The  team  this 
year  was  one  of  the  very  best  that  ever  represented  the  New  Jersey 
institution. 

Joseph  Tolman  has  entered  his  father’s  office  in  New  York  City. 

William  Brady  has  a position  with  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Manuel  de  Pena,  of  San  Domingo,  is  taking  a course  in  busi- 
ness at  Eastman’s  Commercial  College. 

Beverly  Bicknell  is  employed  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Joseph  and  John  Becera  are  pursuing  courses  in  one  of  the  de- 
partment schools  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Raymond  Dunn  has  concluded  his  musical  studies  and  is  now 
giving  lessons.  Already  he  has  many  pupils  and  has  also  secured  the 
position  of  organist  in  the  third  division  chapel.  We  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  him  the  sympathy  of  the  faculty 
and  students  in  the  recent  death  of  his  father. 

John  Killoran,  To,  called  at  tfie  college  on  his  return  from 
Rochester,  where  he  was  engaged  by  the  government  as  an  inspector 
to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  a barge  canal  that  is  being  dredged. 
He  stopped  off  a few  days  in  Valatie  to  see  his  classmate,  Frank 
Purcell,  who  is  now  managing  editor  of  a local  newspaper. 
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Charles  F.  Williams,  ’02,  has  given  up  his  former  position  in 
this  city  to  accept  a position  in  Houston,  Tex.  Mr.  Williams  is  also 
a graduate  of  Georgetown  Law  School  in  ’05.  His  position  is  in  the 
legal  department  of  an  insurance  company. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  one  of  our  students  has  proved  him- 
self a hero,  and,  although  we  do  not  suppose  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion will  bestow  a medal,  nevertheless  we  cannot 
Hero  but  congratulate  him  on  the  feat  since  so  much 
notice  of  it  was  taken  by  the  daily  newspapers. 
We  refer  to  David  Carey,  who  is  now  a physician  in  the  Fordham 
Hospital.  When  Dr.  Carey  answered  a summons  recently,  he  was 
told  by  an  excited  woman  that  her  husband  was  being  killed  in  the 
backyard,  so  the  physician  rushed  to  the  rescue.  He  found  a man 
hugging  an  angle  of  a wall  fence  facing  the  tail  end  of  a small  but 
vicious  looking  mule.  Just  as  our  alumnus  entered  the  mule  struck 
out  with  both  feet,  but  fortunately  missed  as  the  man  had  shifted  his 
position.  The  man  of  medicine  felt  safe  as  long  as  the  heels  of  the 
animal  were  trained  the  other  way,  and  by  a dexterous  jump  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  mule  by  the  halter  and  hitching  him.  The 
examination  disclosed  that  the  victim’s  right  leg  was  broken,  but  as 
soon  as  the  limb  knits  we  expect  to  hear  that  the  mule’s  back  is 
broken  also. 

Raphael  Breen,  ex  ’12,  is  a student  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University. 

Arthur  J.  Egan,  former  student  and  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  is  practicing  law  with  the  firm  of  Edward  A.  Alex- 
ander. 

Frank  Lavelle  is  in  business  with  his  father. 

James  Packenham  is  working  in  a downtown  bank. 

For  over  eight  years  there  has  been  more  or  less  agitation  about 
the  erection  of  a new  gymnasium,  and  but  a short  few  weeks  ago 
many  thought  that  the  prospects  were  as  visionary  as  they  had  ever 
been.  Francis  J.  Spellman. 


Alumni 

Meeting 


The  regular  December  meeting  of  the  Fordham  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Catholic  Club  on  Monday  evening,  December 
5,  1910.  The  meeting  was  fairly  well  attended, 
considering  the  weather,  and  was  marked  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  interest.  Mr.  J.  Fairfax 
McLaughlin,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Association,  was  in 
the  chair. 

On  motion  made  and  duly  seconded,  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Barry  was 
elected  as  secretary  of  the  meeting,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Sinnott. 
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The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  not  read,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Francis  Dwight  Dowley  submitted  his  report  as  treasurer, 
which  showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a strong  financial  condition. 
He  also  stated  that  he  was  fairly  successful  in  getting  in  the  dues  of 
the  members,  in  arrears,  and  also  made  a strong  appeal  for  new  life 
members  on  the  payment  of  $50. 

The  report  of  the  Athletic  Dinner  was  submitted  and  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  further  action. 

The  Chair  announced  that  he  had  sent  out  various  postal  cards 
seeking  information  in  regard  to  the  annual  dinner,  whether  the  din- 
ner was  to  remain  the  same  price  or  whether  the  majority  of  the 
Alumni  wanted  a lower  rate  for  the  dinner.  From  the  returned 
postal  cards  fifty  were  in  favor  of  lower  rates,  while  thirty-one  de- 
sired the  dinner  to  remain  at  the  same  price  per  plate.  The  chair 
appointed  the  following  members  as  the  Dinner  Committee : 

Timothy  Murray,  ’92,  chairman;  Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84;  Mi- 
chael J.  Sweeney,  ’89;  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96;  Dr.  James  M.  Butler, 
’84;  Joseph  McAleenan,  ’84;  Eugene  T.  McGee,  ’03;  Joseph  P. 
Uniack,  ’04 ; Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’05  ; Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08 ; Patrick 
J.  Barry,  To. 

Mr.  McLoughlin  advised  the  members  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  the  dinner  a grand  success. 

The  members  present,  after  much  discussion  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  reducing  the  price,  unanimously  voted  that  the  committee 
should  retain  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  stated 
that  they  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  dinner  a 
success  and  urged  the  members  present  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
have  their  classmates  present  on  such  an  occasion. 

Next  in  order  was  the  selection  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
and  a motion  being  duly  moved  and  seconded,  the  chair  appointed  the 
following  Nominating  Committee: 

John  P.  Dunn,  Timothy  Murray  and  Michael  J.  Sweeney. 

A short  recess  was  taken,  and  upon  the  meeting  being  called  to 
order  the  following  Nominating  Committee  was  announced : Dr. 
Cornelius  Orben,  George  B.  Hayes,  Charles  M.  Sinnott,  Eugene  T. 
McGee,  Senator-elect  Loring  M.  Black. 

Mr.  Francis  Oliver  moved  that  the  President  fill  any  vacancy 
that  might  occur  by  resignation  or  non-acceptance  of  those  nomi- 
nated. The  motion,  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Oliver  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  affecting 
Article  VIII,  Section  1,  which  amendment  was  as  follows: 
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“Any  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  may  have  the 
choice  of  acceptance  of  his  nomination  on  or  before  April  15  in  each 
year,  and  the  President  of  the  Association  may  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  might  occur  at  any  time  before  April  15th  in  each  year, 
this  notice  to  be  submitted  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  in  his  notice 
to  the  members  thirty  days  before  commencement  day.” 

A motion  was  made  for  the  renewal  of  football  activity  at  Ford- 
ham.  The  motion  was  duly  made  and  seconded,  and  before  said 
motion  was  put  to  the  house  much  discussion  was  created,  as  every 
member  of  the  Alumni  present  showed  interest  in  athletics  at  Ford- 
ham  and  was  anxious  to  see  football  restored  at  the  University.  An 
Athletic  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  Faculty,  the  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  student 
body  at  large  about  the  advisability  of  having  football  restored  and  of 
lending  their  co-operation  to  every  branch  of  athletics  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  following  committee  was  appointed : 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  chairman ; Dr.  Cornelius  Orben,  Richard 
Clark,  Jr. ; Loring  M.  Black,  and  John  D.  Lyons. 

Mr.  John  P.  Dunn  stated  that  there  was  among  the  number 
present  this  evening  Senator-elect  Loring  M.  Black,  the  youngest 
member  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He  was  accorded  a hearty  ova- 
tion and  thanked  the  members  for  their  good  wishes.  He  said  he 
would  carry  out  the  principles  with  which  he  had  been  imbued  at 
Fordham,  and  he  would  do  everything  to  bring  credit  and  distinction 
to  his  alma  mater. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  refreshments  were  served. 

The  following  were  among  those  present : Charles  F.  New- 
man, M.D. ; John  J.  Foohey,  ’00 ; John  McGlynn,  ’98 ; John  P.  Dunn, 
’80 ; Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’00 ; F.  L.  Donlon,  M.D.,  ’88 ; R.  S.  Treacy, 
’69 ; C.  F.  Orben,  M.  D.,  ’87 ; Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  ’01 ; R. 
H.  Clarke,  Jr.;  Francis  O’Neill,  Timothy  Murray,  Hugh  F.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  ’06;  John  J.  Coveney,  ’06;  James  M.  Barrett,  ’09;  John 
William  Clancy,  ’09 ; Edward  S.  Brogan,  ’09 ; C.  A.  S.  Hatfield,  ’98 ; 
L.  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07;  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  ’07;  John  D.  Lyons,  To; 
V.  H.  Seiler,  ’07;  Patrick  J.  Barry,  To;  Frank  G.  Smith,  ’04;  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh. 

Fordham  was  well  represented  at  the  annual  dinner  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College,  held  at  the  Astor  on  Tuesday,  December 
6,  1910.  Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Henry  Brann,  Rev.  Gabriel 
A.  Healy,  Hon.  John  J.  Delaney,  J.  Fairfax  McLoughlin,  Rev. 
John  J.  Wynne,  S.J. ; Rev.  Henry  A.  Judge,  S.  J. ; Dr.  James  Butler, 
Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  J.  A.  Sheehan  and  Joseph  A.  Warren. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  ’oi. 


Fordhamensia 


AFTER  much  effort  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a long-de- 
sired interview  with  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  Vincent  de  Paul 
Cullen,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  otherwise  known  as  the  “Irre- 
pressible Tommy.”  Perfect  gentleman  that  he  is,  Tommy 
at  the  first  opportunity  turned  the  conversation  toward 
the  topic  which  is  dearest  to  our  heart — namely,  the  Fordhamensia. 
His  words  had  much  meaning,  and  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
anyone  in  the  paragraphing  or  other  supposedly  humorous  business. 
“How  long  have  you  been  at  Fordham?”  inquired  Mr.  Cullen. 
“About  eight  years,”  we  replied. 

“And  how  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Monthly  ?” 
he  continued. 

“Approximately  six  years,”  was  our  answer. 

“Well,”  perorated  Tommy,  “I’ve  been  here  four  years,  and 
you’ve  been  getting  away  with  the  same  ‘cracks’  ever  since  I came. 
Why  don’t  you  get  something  new?” 

Encouraging,  isn’t  it? 


If  one  wished  to  be  an  imitator  one  might  almost  contrive  a 
“Daffydil”  anent  the  Shakespearean  tragedy  so  successfully  rendered 
last  month. 


While  we’re  on  the  subject,  we  recall  a remark  made  by  Louie 
Lederle  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  rehearsal,  for  which  performance 
quite  a large  audience  “crashed.”  It  seems  that  in  several  consecu- 
tive scenes  the  stage  illumination  was  very  poor.  In  one  of  these 
scenes  Lady  Macbeth’s  “somnambulistic”  soliloquy  occurred.  The 
lady  entered  appropriately  clad  and  carrying  a lighted  candle.  The 
soliloquy  held  the  audience  spellbound,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
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auditorium  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  vigorous  rounds  of  applause. 
Louie’s  handclapping  was  most  enthusiastic. 

“Gad,”  said  Bill  Kearney,  turning  to  Louie,  “you  must  have  en- 
joyed that  scene.” 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  only  that,  replied  Louie,  “I  was  clapping  be- 
cause she  brought  a light  with  her.” 


We’ll  admit  that  when  Bill  Collard  is  in  a state  of  exceeding 
“peev”  he’s  likely  to  exhibit  some  of  the  more  laudable  traits  of  a 
bulldog,  but  we  can’t  for  the  life  of  us  see  in  this  fact  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  following,  overheard  in  Bill’s  room : 

Q.  “When  is  a dog  not  a dog?” 

A.  “When  it’s  Collard.” 


A moment  ago  we  were  speaking  of  Bill’s  room,  which,  by  the 
way,  isn’t  entirely  Bill’s,  but  only  half  Bill’s  and  half  Jim  Regan’s. 
It’s  really  worth  your  while  to  drop  in  on  them  some  day — Suite  i, 
on  Senior  Corridor.  They’ve  just  had  it  renovated  and  redecorated, 
and  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  its  aspect  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
the  most  critical  connoisseur.  The  new  mural  decorations,  among 
which  a valuable  old  English  print  is  most  noteworthy,  are  particu- 
larly pleasing. 


Fond  recollections  of  the  days  of  “Adey”  and  “Em”  Shiess  arise 
in  our  hearts  when  we  hear  complaints  from  “Suey”  Chapman  and 
“Nay”  Lynch,  to-wit : That  there’s  a “rustler”  on  the  corridor.  These 
gentlemen  claim  that  someone,  in  all  probability  a retired  bookmaker, 
changes  the  brands  on  their  “biled”  shirts,  thus  depriving  them  of 
the  only  sure  means  of  identification  and  proof  of  ownership. 


The  history  professor  was  “disserting”  on  Freemasonry  in 
Junior  class.  His  countenance  lost  its  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  among  the  classmen  when 
George  “Irvington”  Kelly  signified  that  he  wished  to  ask  a question. 
Said  George : 

“Does  a bricklayer  qualify  for  a Masonic  degree?” 


And  not  only  that,  but  George  is  “right  there”  with  a deep 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  any  lecture.  The  logic  professor, 
in  dicussing  genus  and  species,  or  plums  from  the  Porphyrian  tree, 
or  something  like  that,  remarked  that  no  matter  how  much  iron  was 
gotten  together  it  would  never  in  this  wide,  wide  world  constitute  an 
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elephant.  “Iron  is  iron,”  he  said,  “and  elephants  are  elephants,”  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Evidently  George  had  never  read  that  learned 
treatise  in  which  it  is  held  that  “Pigs  is  Pigs,”  for  he  promptly  piped 
up  with : 

“How  much  pig-iron  does  it  take  to  make  a pig?” 

Our  favorable  impressions  of  “Harry”  Spellman’s  gallantry 
received  a severe  shock  when  we  heard  about  this: 

“Harry”  was  out  walking  with  a couple  of  “Nell  Brinkleys” 
one  exceedingly  cold  afternoon.  Perceiving  some  occurance  worthy 
of  note,  the  happy  party  chanced  to  pause  directly  in  front  of  a drug 
store,  in  whose  show  window  hung  a beautifully  embossed  placard 
bearing  the  legend  “Hot  Chocolate.” 

“My,”  shivered  one  of  the  fair  pedestrians,  “isn’t  it  cold?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  replied  “Harry,”  “let’s  walk.” 


“Silent  Phil”  Mylod  is  still  being  pursued  by  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Wit  and  Humor.  In  the 
refectory  the  other  day  some  one  threw  a piece  of  bread  (how 
rude!),  said  bread  striking  Phil  exactly,  precisely,  and  squarely  on 
the  “bean.” 

“Who  threw  that  bread?”  cried  Phil  in  an  angry  tone. 

“I  did!”  came  the  answer  like  a flash. 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Phil  pleasantly,  “I  just  wanted  to 
spot  out  that  college  bred  man.” 


Can  anyone  inform  us  why  it  is  that  the  fair  Annette  invariably 
serves  “Cap”  Kennedy  first?  And,  again,  whence  came  those  pos- 
tals addressed  to  “Cap”  and  signed  with  the  magic  name  “Anna  ?” 


In  solving  a difficulty  which  appeared  insoluble,  “Bookie”  Bar- 
rett at  a metaphysics  circle  referred  to  a negro’s  being  pursued  by 
a sheriff’s  posey. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  that  was  some  flowery  language. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL’S  CLUB. 

As  we  “gambol”  to  press  we’ve  received  but  one  new  nomina- 
tion. The  nominee  has  two  excellent  qualifications,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  voted  in.  “Pep”  Beckett,  we  are  informed  on 
good  authority,  runs  home  every  afternoon  because  it  is  too  cold  to 
sit  in  the  park.  Some  logic!  We  also  have  it  that  “Pep”  has  a 
standing  Saturday  afternoon  date  for  the  next  five  years. 
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In  a recent  vaudeville  program  we  notice  that  the  “Lorsch 
Family”  of  risley  artists  include  two  ponies  and  a donkey. 


A jollification  was  recently  held  at  the  home  of  a prominent 
Junior.  “Ed”  Walsh,  with  his  beloved  Stradivarius,  presented  his 
latest  playlet, “The  Old  Musician.”  “Ed’s”  rendition  of  classical  and 
popular  airs  was  immensely  enjoyed  by  all.  He  made  an  especial 
hit  with  his  newest  composition,  “What’s  the  Use  of  Pretty  Babies 
Growing  Up  to  Be  Ugly  Men?” 


Dr.  Somer’s  by  the  way,  has  taken  up  art  as  a side  line.  He  is 
working  on  a masterpiece  which  will,  he  says,  some  day  be  a piece 
by  the  old  masters.  Not  being  able  to  depict  subjects  by  the  aid  of 
his  imagination  alone,  he  has  engaged  the  services  of  that  noted 
model  “Antonio  Corsi”  Allen. 


If  you  feel  like  thoroughly  enjoying  yourself  along  toward  the 
end  of  January,  there’s  one  place  and  time  where  and  when  it  can 
be  done  to  the  best  advantage,  viz:  The  Hotel  Astor  on  January 
30th.  We  are  referring  to  the  Junior  “Prom,”  which  promises  this 
year  to  equal,  or  even,  if  such  a thing  be  possible,  to  surpass  the 
stupendous  success  of  last  year.  To  quote  from  a “Prom”  advance 
agent  of  nineteen-ten,  there’s  nothing  like  “college  conviviality.” 
If  you  don’t  believe  this,  go  down  and  see  for  yourself.  One  of 
the  Juniors  will  offer  you  tickets  before  long,  if  you  havn’t  heard 
from  them  already.  But  don’t  wait  to  hear  from  them.  Write  or 
call  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


That  scientific  ball  which  Dr.  Somers  started  rolling  last  month 
has  already  reached  the  Sophmore  class  of  Mechanics.  We  don’t 
know  what  German  authority  “Jeff”  Hogan  quoted  when  he 
answered  the  query:  “When  is  a body  said  to  move?”  with  "When 
he  can’t  pay  the  rent.”  It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  savor  of  the 
principle  of  Herr.  Tonic. 

Having  reached  Sophomore  it  follows  that  the  ball  has  passed 
through  Junior. 

Jack  Egan,  whose  inoffensive  mind  furnishes  no  key  to  the 
wells  of  wit  within,  has,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Somers,  been 
led  away  from  the  frivolties  of  life  and  turned  toward  the  sublime 
study  of  things  scientific.  Mr.  Egan,  however,  differs  with  “Tad” 
in  that  he  doesn’t  acknowledge  the  authority  of  “Tad’s”  idol.  Herr 
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Mattress,  but  places  all  confidence  in  the  doctrines  of  Herr  Lip,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

“It  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  laws  of  psychological  physiol- 
ogy,” says  Dr.  Egan,  “for  an  ‘old  clothes  man’  to  ‘cash’  clothes  made 
up  of  checked  goods ; but  not,  “he  adds  emphatically,  “the  checks  in 
them.” 


“Let  Herr.  Mattress  and  ‘Doc’  Somers  and  the  rest  of  them 
‘dope  out’  theories  to  their  hearts’  content,”  says  Bill  Collard.  “Mr. 
Cullen  and  I shall  continue  as  heretofore  to  restrict  our  scientific 
pursuits  to  practical  branches.” 

Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  these  remarks  disclosed  the  exist- 
ence of  the  newly  incorporated  C.  & C.  Aeroplane  Company,  with 
main  offices  in  Bill’s  room.  You  really  ought  to  tarry  on  the  Quad- 
rangle some  day  when  flights  are  in  progress.  At  the  present  writing 
the  company  has  built  no  large  air  craft,  but  they  expect  to  do  so  in 
the  near  future,  when  a knowledge  of  necessary  facts  shall  have  been 
gained  from  the  present  experimental  flights  of  cigarette  papers. 


We  wont  say  another  word  about  defects  in  the  hearing  or  any 
other  sense  of  “Papa”  Silk,  after  Mr.  O’Donahue’s  actions  at  a 
recent  “swell  spread”  in  the  refectory.  Just  before  the  demi  tasse 
came  ice  cream,  moulded  into  the  forms  various  animals.  O’Dona- 
hue surveyed  it  for  several  seconds,  at  least.  Finally  he  tasted  it, 
smacking  his  lips  with  the  air  of  a critic,  or  a detective,  or  some  such 
person,  and  broke  out  with  “What’s  this  stuff?” 

Poor  fellow ; his  senses  are  gone. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  would  it  be  to  end  up  with  a bit  of 
verse,  say,  for  instance  an 

ODE  TO  FATHER  TIME. 

O worn  and  battered  Waltham*  clock, 

How  often  have  you  been  in  “hock  ?” 

And  if  this  product  of  my  pen 
Ain’t  taken,  you’ll  go  in  again. 


* Or  Elgin,  or  Howard,  or  anything  that’ll  fit  into  the  metre. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Ti. 


Athletics 

The  Neiv  Gym. — The  principal  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
athletic  line  just  at  present  is  the  new  gymnasium.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  requisites  to  the  welfare  of  athletics  at  Fordham 
and  it  rests  with  each  and  every  student  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
aid  this  project.  Contributions  from  members  of  the  Alumni,  the 
students  and  their  parents  will  be  gratefully  received.  The  faculty 
has  sanctioned  such  a collection  and  it  is  hoped  that  success  will 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Fr.  Graham,  who  is  furthering  the 
plan.  The  Senior  Class  Committee  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  students  to 
concur.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  those  having  the  welfare  of 
Fordham  at  heart  will  do  everything  to  make  this  move  a success, 
and  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a gymnasium  which  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  in  the  city.  Already  $2,566.00  have  been  received. 

Basket-Ball  Tournament. — A basket-ball  tournament  with  rep- 
resentative teams  from  the  four  college  classes  would  do  much 
toward  creating  an  interest  in  the  great  indoor  game.  A court  has 
been  prepared  in  first  division  and  everything  is  ready  for  such  a 
move.  A tournament  of  this  kind  would  also  tend  to  develop  players 
for  the  Varsity  five  next  winter.  With  the  new  gym  in  mind  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  why  basket-ball  should  not  be  re- 
sumed as  a varsity  sport. 

Freshman  Five. — Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  Freshman  class 
will  be  represented  on  the  court  this  year  by  a basket-ball  team  com- 
posed of  some  former  Prep,  stars  and  players  who  have  made  reputa- 
tions on  various  high  school  quintets.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  first-year  men  will  more  than  hold  their  own  with  the  majority 
of  high  school  and  freshman  fives  in  the  vicinity. 

Go  ahead,  1914.  We  wish  you  success! 

Track  Team  News. — Boh  Eller’s  Rkcord. — The  Monthly  and 
the  student  body  in  general  congratulate  Bob  Eller  on  the  acceptance 
by  the  A.  A.  U.  of  his  record  for  the  75-yard  low  hurdles,  made  a 
few  months  ago.  The  officials  have  decided  that  all  the  requirements 
were  complied  with,  and  have  allowed  him  a new  American  record 
of  9 2-5  seconds  for  the  distance  over  the  fences.  Jack  Eller  was 
also  allowed  the  same  record  so  that  the  Ellers  have  made  it  sort  of  a 
family  affair. 

Chapman’s  Dehut. — At  the  McCaddin  Lyceum  games,  which 
were  held  in  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Brooklyn,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  30,  Eddie  Chapman  finished  second 
in  the  880  novice.  At  the  crack  of  the  pistol  “Chappie”  carried  the 
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maroon  to  the  front.  Speeding  along  the  straight  ways  and  swoop- 
ing the  turns,  he  set  a merry  pace  for  the  other  contestants  who  were 
fighting  hard  to  catch  the  flying  Fordhamite.  On  the  homestretch 
Chapman  was  nosed  out  for  the  premier  position,  but,  considering 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  first  attempt  to  run  on  a board  track  this  year, 
all  the  more  credit  should  be  given  him. 

We  are  not  a bit  backward  in  saying  that  we  heartily  agree  with 
the  railbirds  in  predicting  a roseate  future  for  the  lanky  Freshman. 
Coaches  Bernie  Wefers  and  Lawson  Robertson,  of  the  New  York 
A.  C.  and  Irish-American  A.  C.,  respectively,  both  speak  highly  of 
Chapman  and  volunteer  the  information  that  he  will  garner  many 
prizes  in  the  handicap  half-miles  over  the  boards  this  winter. 

Eliffe  Breaks  Novice. — On  Saturday,  December  ioth,  at  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  games,  Bill  Eliffe  captured  third  place  in  the 
6oo-yard  run  novice.  Billy  ran  a heady  and  well-timed  race  from 
start  to  finish  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  maroon  to  vic- 
tory more  than  once  in  the  near  future. 

Cross-country  running  has  had  the  desired  effect  and  the  track 
team  is  in  shape  for  a severe  campaign  during  the  present  indoor 
season. 

The  Annual  Indoor  Meet. — Manager  Frank  Kennedy,  of  the 
track  team,  has  announced  the  program  for  the  seventh  annual 
indoor  meet,  which  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  February  25th  in 
the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory.  The  program,  which  follows,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  ever  arranged,  and  Manager  Kennedy 
expects  a large  number  of  local  and  out-of-town  cracks  to  compete 
for  the  valuable  prizes  offered  by  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  list  of  events — 70-yard  dash,  C.  A.  L.,  handicap;  70-yard 
dash,  open,  handicap ; 440-yard  run,  novice ; 65  yards,  low  hurdles ; 
300-yard  run,  handicap;  1,000-yard  run,  handicap;  3-mile  run;  880- 
yard  run,  C.  A.  L. ; high  jump,  handicap ; grammar  school  relay ; 
medley  relay  (4  men  running,  220,  440,  880  and  1 mile,  respec- 
tively) ; college  relay,  Fordham  vs.  Holy  Cross ; half-mile  high  school 
relay  (open  to  Brooklyn,  Xavier,  Loyola,  St.  Peter’s  and  Fordham)  ; 
interclass  relay ; special  10-mile  race. 

Fordhamites  at  Boston. — Jack  Coffey,  coach  of  last  year’s 
Varsity  baseball  team,  has  been  recalled  by  the  Boston  National 
League  team.  In  1909  Coffey  was  a member  of  that  team,  but  last 
season  was  farmed  out  to  the  Indianapolis  club  of  the  American 
Association.  With  Coffey  at  shortstop  and  Dave  Shean,  another 
Fordham  man,  at  second,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  midway  sack  on  the  Hub  nine  will  be  well  guarded. 
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Chris  Mahoney,  captain  of  the  1910  Varsity  nine,  will  also  play  in 
Boston  next  summer.  At  his  graduation  from  the  Law  School  in 
June,  Mahoney  joined  the  American  League  team  of  that  city  and 
seems  to  have  satisfied  the  management  that  he  is  fit  for  fast  com- 
pany as  he  has  been  signed  up  for  another  year.  Chris  twirled  the 
closing  game  of  the  season  against  the  New  York  Americans  and, 
although  defeated  6 to  5,  his  showing  was  considered  such  as  to 
warrant  a thorough  trial  in  the  spring.  On  his  first  appearance  at 
bat,  as  a “big  leaguer,”  Chris  succeeded  in  driving  out  a safe  hit, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the  Boston  fans  who  are  probably 
of  the  opinion  that  baseball  is  part  of  the  curriculum  at  Fordham. 

James  A.  McDermott,  ’14. 


Prep.  Notes 

THE  football  cup,  which  has  been  so  hotly  contested  for 
during  the  past  season,  was  won  by  the  team  represent- 
ing Fourth-Year  B.  The  victors  had  a hard  fight  and 
well  deserve  the  trophy.  Below  is  the  all-class  eleven 
as  selected  by  Tad  for  the  season  of  1910: 


First  Team. 

Second  Team. 

Maher,  ’12 

R.  E 

Cassidy,  Ti 

R.  T.... 

McEvoy,  T 1 

R.  G.. .. 

Morrissey,  T2 

C 

Scott,  ’12 

L.  G 

Scully,  ’12 

L.  T.... 

Barry,  Ti 

L.  E 

Oakley,  ’12 

Q 

Flanigan,  ’12 

McCall,  Ti 

L.  H.... 

McGovern,  Ti 

Hogan,  T2 

F.  B.. .. 

Kiernan,  Ti 

R.  H.... 

Official  scorer,  Walter  Conway. 

BASKET-BALL. 

Fordham  Prep.  vs.  Cathedral  College. — The  Prep,  basket-ball 
team  opened  its  season  on  Saturday,  December  3,  with  a defeat 
administered  by  the  five  from  Cathedral  College.  In  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  first  half  the  score  was  close,  and  the  Prep,  fought 
hard  but  the  superiority  of  the  Cathedral  quintet  and  their  fast  team 
work  dazed  our  boys  and  the  final  score  stood  23  to  9.  Rupachi  and 
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McCann  played  well  for  Cathedral,  while  Flanigan  and  Dooling 
starred  for  Fordham. 

Goals  from  field — Flanigan,  Dooling,  McCall,  Rupachi  (5), 
Brennan  (3),  McCann  (3).  Goals  from  fouls — Flanigan  (3),  Ru- 
pachi. Referee — J.  Flanigan,  Fordham.  Umpire — Fitzpatrick  of 
Cathedral.  Time  of  halves — 15  minutes. 

Fordham  Prep.  vs.  Jersey  City  High. — In  a scrappy,  hard- 
fought  game  Fordham  Prep,  again  suffered  defeat ; this  time  at 
the  hands  of  Jersey  City  High.  The  result  was  in  doubt  all  during 
the  game  as  the  Prep,  held  a small  margin  until  the  last  three  min- 
utes of  the  play.  It  was  a hotly  contested  game,  and  the  Prep, 
showed  a decided  improvement  in  their  team  work.  Gilmour  was 
the  star  for  Jersey  City,  while  , Flanigan  and  Viviano  showed  up 
well  for  the  Prep. 

Goals  from  field — Flanigan  (5),  Viviano  (3),  Hamburger  (3), 
Dooling,  Gilmour  (5),  Grossman  (4),  Lahey  (2),  Ehle.  Goals  from 
foul,  Flanigan,  Grossman  (2),  Gilmour  (3).  Referee — J.  Flanigan, 
Fordham.  Umpire — Mr.  Mesmer,  of  Jersey  City.  Time  of  halves — 
15  minutes. 

Fordham  Prep.  vs.  Xavier. — The  Preps,  won  the  first  game  of 
the  season  on  December  15,  when  the  maroon  five  met  Xavier  Prep. 
The  Prep,  boys  outplayed  Xavier  at  all  points  in  the  game.  Al- 
though hopelessly  out-classed  the  Xavier  five  fought  hard  in  the  first 
half,  but  after  the  first  few  minutes  of  play  in  the  second  half  the 
Xavier  captain  disputed  the  enforcement  of  a rule  which  he  had 
previously  insisted  upon.  The  visitors  were  given  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  continue  the  game,  but  in  failing  to  comply  forfeited  it  to 
Fordham. 

Score — Fordham  Prep.,  II ; Xavier  Prep.,  5.  Goals  from  field — 
Flanigan  (3),  Dooling,  Kennedy,  Davis,  Ward.  Goals  from  fouls — 
Flanigan,  Davis.  Referee — Mr.  O’Connell,  Fordham.  Umpire — 
Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Xavier.  Time  of  halves — 15  minutes. 

Game  with  Brooklyn. — The  Prep,  added  another  victory  to  its 
list  when  they  met  and  defeated  the  five  from  Brooklyn  College  to 
the  tune  of  36  to  7.  The  teamwork  of  the  Prep,  was  excellent  as 
their  passing  often  bewildered  their  opponents.  Murane  starred  for 
the  blue  and  white,  while  the  entire  Prep,  team  played  well  for  the 
maroon. 

Goals  from  field — Flanigan  (5),  Dooling  (4),  Viviano  (3), 
Hamburger  (2),  Kennedy  (2),  Nadel  (2),  Murane  (3).  Goal  from 
foul — Murane.  Referee — Mr.  O’Connel,  Fordham.  Umpire — Mr. 
Reilly,  Brooklyn.  Time  of  halves — 15  and  20  minutes. 

Robert  J.  L^oyd,  Jr. 
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THE  college  publication  which  we  enjoyed  reading  the 
most  during  the  past  month  was  “The  Trinity  College 
Record.”  From  the  very  first  verse  to  the  alumnae  notes, 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  worthy  of  warmest  com- 
mendation. “The  Evolution  of  the  Cartoon”  and  “As- 
pects of  Genius”  are  model  essays  and  evidence  of  a great  deal  of 
conscientious  study.  The  series  of  sketches  “Trinitarians  Abroad” 
was  a very  original  and  happily  executed  idea,  and  the  “Stay-at- 
Home  Trinitarians”  must  have  been  much  pleased  with  these  inter- 
esting tales  by  their  more  fortunate  sisters.  We  enjoyed  especially 
“Three  Dead  Cities,”  perhaps  because  we  had  never  before  heard 
of  these  “dead  cities.”  “Wijauna’s  Quest”  is  an  interesting  tale 
and  most  interestingly  told.  The  verse  in  this  magazine  is  far  above 
the  usual  standard  in  college  journalism.  A poem  which  pleased  us 
especially  well  was  written  by  a freshman,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
reprinting  it. 

“SUNRISE.” 

A clear,  cold  sky  suffused  with  rose, 

And  shining  from  afar, 

With  lessening  gleam  as  daylight  grows, 

One  lonely  little  star. 

O’er  all  the  sky  a crimson  glow, 

The  breathless  hush  of  dawn, 

Save  chanticleer’s  first  shrilling  crow — 

And  now  the  star  is  gone. 

The  east  aflame  with  blaze  of  gold; 

The  sun  is  on  his  way 
And  floods  the  world  with  light.  Behold, 

A perfect  autumn  day. 

“F.  D.  T.,  T4.” 


The  “Nassau  Literary  Magazine”  was  enjoyable,  chiefly  because 
of  the  three  excellent  pieces  of  fiction  which,  in  addition  to  their 
original  plots,  are  written  in  a highly  literary  manner.  “The  Last 
Reunion”  is  a real  poem  and  the  biographical  sketch  about  its  author, 
a Princeton  alumnus,  was  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  us,  since  we 
have  been  reading  criticisms  of  Mr.  Bridges  for  several  years  and, 
consequently,  were  desirous  of  learning  somewhat  of  his  life. 
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The  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  “Holy  Cross  Purple” 
was  “Sparks  from  a Whetstone,”  an  original  and  amusing  set  of 
satirical  aphorisms.  “The  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  “The  New  Gravita- 
tion Law”  and  “ A Stevensonian  Study  in  Contrast”  were  three  well- 
written  articles  moralizing  on  two  of  the  modern  twentieth  century 
tendencies,  “get  rich”  and  “move  quickly.”  “The  Buccaneers”  and 
“The  Wander-Robin”  are  commendable  efforts  in  verse.  The  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  “Purple”  are  exceptionally  well  conducted. 

“Newman  and  His  Age”  well  deserves  the  first  place  in  “The 
College  Spokesman,”  which  is  high  praise  indeed,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  general  excellence  of  this  publication  from  the  middle 
west.  “The  Last  of  the  Ganhemos”  is  a cleverly  told  story  and  we 
have  never  read  a more  interesting  account  of  “The  Passion  Play” 
than  the  one  which  appears  in  this  number.  “The  Crossing”  is 
the  best  work  in  verse,  although  we  enjoyed  the  parody  on  Ten- 
nyson’s “Break,  Break,  Break”  more  on  account  of  its  special  appli- 
cation to  the  condition  of  very  many  college  students.  The  title  is 

“BROKE.” 

“Broke,  broke,  broke, 

At  this  grand  college,  O pa ! 

And  I would  that  this  letter  bring  me 
Some  money  from  you  or  from  ma. 

“O  well  for  the  millionaire’s  boy 

That  he  waves  with  his  money,  so  gay ; 

O well  for  the  happy  lad, 

Who  has  just  received  some  to-day. 

“And  the  merry  crowd  goes  on 
To  the  city  below  the  hill, 

But  I have  to  stay  at  the  college  all  day, 

’Cause  I haven’t  the  amount  of  a mill. 

“Broke,  broke,  broke — 

I ask  you  again  and  again, 

And  if  you  have  it  in  plenty  just  now, 

Then  please  make  that  check  a ten. 

“G.  E.  L.,  ’14.” 

F.  Spellman,  ’ii. 
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Dr.  Thomas  F.  Quinlan,  professor  of  nose  and  throat  diseases, 
most  agreeably  surprised  the  seniors  at  one  of  his  interesting  lec- 
tures, by  announcing  that  he  would  present  a 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  graduating  student 
who  passed  the  best  examination  in  his  subject 
This  means  that  another  has  been  added  to  the  already  long  list  of 
awards  for  proficiency  in  the  various  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  Needless  to  say,  there  should  be  a number  of  nose  and 
throat  specialists  graduated  this  year.  Apparently  no  lack  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  to  make  Fordham  one  of  the  greatest  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  is  in  the  slightest  degree  noticeable,  and  every 
man  here  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  college  he  is  attending. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  recently  to  learn  that  the  mid-year 
examinations  will  take  place  before,  instead  of 
after  the  Christmas  holidays,  as  was  formerly  the 
custom.  No  more  holiday  “cramming”  will  be  necessary. 

This  year’s  enrollment  shows  a steady  increase  in  numbers. 

There  are  now  just  one  hundred  and  six  students 
Increase  in  the  medical  school.  Certainly  such  progress  is 
worthy  of  comment. 

It  is  noted  with  pleasure  that  Dr.  Keppler’s  course  in  ortho- 
^ . psedics  will  be  continued  into  the  next  term.  The 

Wr  j.  doctor’s  untiring  efforts  have  made  the  course 

paeaics  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  seniors. 

Dr.  Edmund  L.  Cocks,  professor  of  dermatology,  has  been  ap- 
pointed consulting  dermatologist  to  the  Harlem 
Appoint-  Hospital,  New  York.  We  are  also  pleased  to 
ments  announce  the  recovery  of  the  doctor,  after  a very 

severe  operation  undergone  a short  time  ago. 

Dr.  A.  Meise,  ’09,  has  just  completed  his  internship  at  the 
German  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  and  is  expected  to 
Prosit  begin  practicing  at  his  home  in  Williamsbridge. 

All  success  and  happiness  to  the  doctor. 

We  notice  that  some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  examining 
system  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  They  will  take 
effect  at  the  next  examination  to  be  held  by  that 
New  Rules  ^oard,  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  contemplat- 
ing this  examination  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  new  rules. 
The  lectures  of  Dr.  Walsh  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  con- 
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tinue  as  enjoyable  and  absorbing  as  ever.  Indeed,  they  are  very 
_ , probably  as  profitable  as  years  spent  in  the  prac- 

, ^ ’ tice  of  medicine,  for  they  certainly  demonstrate 

most  conclusively  that  in  many  instances,  as  the 
doctor  aptly  remarks,  we  are  compelled  to  treat  the  person  who  has 
the  disease,  and  not  the  disease  which  that  person  or  patient  has. 
This  sounds,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar  but  has  time  and  again  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  fact,  and  frequently  explains  poor  or  slow 
recovery  from  certain  ailments.  Oftentimes  the  power  of  the  mind 
has  kept  man  alive  for  days.  The  doctor,  among  other  well-known 
examples,  cites  the  following  incident : In  one  of  the  English  hos- 
pitals was  an  old  man  of  very  meagre  means  and  whose  death, 
owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  a malignant  disease,  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. His  little  family  found  it  a difficult  matter  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  attending  physician  informed  the  old  gentleman  that 
he  had  but  a few  more  hours  of  life.  At  this  time  a number  of 
students  also  saw  him,  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  the  patient  was 
expiring.  The  latter  informed  those  about  him,  that  in  four  days’ 
time  his  pension,  which  would  then  be  due  him  if  he  were  alive,  would 
go  to  his  family.  It  would  be  sufficient,  he  said,  to  defray  the  funeral 
expenses  and  thus  save  his  poor  relatives  any  expenditure.  Those 
who  were  in  attendance  were  amazed  to  see  him  live  the  next  day 
out.  Their  amazement  increased  as  he  survived  the  second,  the 
third  and  the  fourth  day.  Two  hours  after  the  papers  granting  the 
pension  were  signed,  the  old  man  expressing  satisfaction,  gave  up 
the  ghost. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  what  the  mind  can  do,  although  it 
may  be  said  to  be  an  extraordinary  one.  Almost  its  equal  is  that 
of  the  bugler  in  the  French  army,  who,  while  carrying  a message  to 
his  chief,  Napoleon,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  taking  the  message 
from  the  bearer  and  noticing  his  great  pallor  the  great  general  was 
heard  to  remark:  “My  boy,  you  are  wounded.”  At  which  the 
latter  replied  : “No,  sir ; I am  killed.”  Whereupon  he  dropped  from 
his  saddle,  a corpse. 

True  though  it  be,  that  we  do  not  come  in  contact  with  such 
instances  every  day;  we  do,  however,  see  people  during  illness,  or 
even  at  other  times  when  they  are  not  essentially  sick,  influencing 
themselves  to  a lesser  degree,  both  for  the  good  and  for  the  bad  of 
their  health.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  physician  is  frequently 
able  to  benefit  the  condition  of  his  patient,  by  favorably  influencing 
the  patient’s  mind  and  allowing  him  to  think  less  of  himself,  and  of 
the  morbid  processes  which  may  be  going  on  in  his  body.  This, 
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of  course,  by  no  means  applies  to  all  conditions,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably inferred,  but  holds  good  in  a certain  class  of  cases,  which  are 
by  no  m^-ans  few,  and  following  some  experiences  are  readily  recog- 
nizable. It  was  by  this  means  that  the  sect  styling  themselves  as 
Christian  Scientists,  obtained  a foothold.  These  people  do  exactly 
what  the  physician  should  do  with  such  patients  so  far  as  influencing 
the  person’s  mind  for  the  better  is  concerned.  They  wrongly 
apply  this  treatment  in  all  cases,  whereas  only  a certain  selected 
class  should  receive  it.  Likewise  with  it,  as  is  done  by  the  pro- 
fession, medical  treatment  should  be  added,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, carried  on  as  a basis.  Evidently  this  does  not  apply  in  certain 
organic  or  surgical  conditions,  which  is  readily  appreciated  by  one 
who  gives  any  thought  to  the  matter.  That  the  Christian  Scientist 
does  good  to  some  extent  cannot  be  denied ; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  physician  can  do  just  as  much  and  more,  by  favorably 
influencing  the  mind  of  his  patient,  because  that  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  Christian  Science. 

Harry  J.  Vier. 


There  is  much  discussion  going  on  at  the  present  time,  as  to  the 
origin  and  causes  of  infantile  paralysis.  This  discussion,  however, 
f . ..  evinces  the  fact  that  there  exists  as  yet  a lack  of 

. . scientific  certainty,  and  that  there  is  a large  region 

Paralysis  to  be  explored. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  written  by  Dr.  John  B.  Huber,  of  Fordham 
University,  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  all,  as  presenting  the  opin- 
ion of  one  who  ranks  high  in  the  medical  profession.  A brief  sum- 
mary of  the  article  reveals  the  following  facts : Within  the  past 
four  years  infantile  paralysis  has  advanced  from  a disease  of  com- 
parative rarity  to  one  which  demands  to  be  ranked  among  those 
which  have  attained  the  proportion  of  a national  menace.  In  New 
York  City  alone  a single  epidemic  claimed  2,500  reported  victims, 
although  probably  many  more  cases  were  not  reported  or  were  in- 
correctly diagnosed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  disease  occurred, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  centers  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
or  in  certain  localities  in  the  middle  west  that  have  been  receiving 
many  Norwegian  and  Swedish  immigrants. 

The  disease,  in  short,  is  one  in  which  the  motor  neurons  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  involved,  although  parts  of  the 
medulla,  pons  and  even  the  cerebrum  may  be  affected.  It  results  in 
the  paralysis  and  subsequent  wasting  of  various  muscles,  causing 
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the  death  of  from  8 to  15  per  cent,  of  the  patients  stricken  and 
the  crippling  of  fully  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  survive.  The  disease 
claims  most  of  its  victims  among  infants  and  children,  but  a few 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  patients  were  over  60  years  of  age. 
The  disease  is  infectious  and  the  virus  can  be  carried  by  people,  not 
themselves  ill,  and  by  patients  who  have  had  a mild  and  unnoticeable 
attack.  And  here  lies  the  danger,  as  the  disease  can  escape  the 
attention  of  the  most  watchful  quarantine  officers.  It  is  suspected 
that  insects  can  also  carry  infection.  The  disease  has  been,  and 
still  is,  under  investigation  by  the  officials  of  the  Rockefeller 
Research  Institution  and  much  can  be  expected  from  this  able  body, 
in  the  near  future.  But  a few  states  have,  so  far,  made  this  disease 
reportable  and  until  this  is  made  universal,  epidemics  can  be  expected 
at  any  time  and  in  any  locality. 

A.  Siskind. 


In  Memoriam 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  to  call  unto  Himself  the  soul  of 
Bridget,  the  beloved  mother  of  our  classmates, 
Messrs.  Augustus  J.  and  George  W.  McSweeney ; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  class  of  1911,  of  the  Medical  School 
of  Fordham  University,  realizing  the  sorrow  which  her  death  has 
brought  upon  her  family,  extend  to  its  members  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy,  beseeching  God  to  console  and  comfort  them  in 
their  hour  of  grief,  and  receive  into  the  eternal  happiness  of  His 
Kingdom  the  soul  of  his  faithful  servant ; and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
bereaved,  and  a copy  thereof  published  in  the  Fordham  Mothly. 

Arthur  A.  Driscoll,  Chairman 
[ohn  Reid, 

Daniel  J.  Donohue, 

Edward  F.  Walsh,  Class  Editor 


. Committee. 
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On  the  night  of  November  29th  the  Upsilon  Chapter  of  the  Chi 
Zeta  Chi  Medical  Fraternity  held  its  annual  dinner  at  Healy’s, 
Broadway  and  Sixty-sixth  street.  Among  those 
Frat  Dinner  present  were  Drs.  William  Ennis,  Joseph  Sheri- 
dan and  Thomas  Gallon,  Jr.  The  enjoyment  of  ; 
the  evening  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  this  year’s  candidates, 
who  were  the  welcome  guests  of  the  active  members.  Mr.  Daniel  J. 
Donohue  acted  as  toastmaster  while  the  toasts  responded  to  were  by 
Dr.  W.  M.  Ennis,  on  “Our  Past” ; Dr  J.  Sheridan,  “Medicine  After 
Graduation” ; Edward  F.  Walsh,  “Our  Present,”  and  Edward  W. 
Ryan,  “Our  Future.”  Mr.  Casimir  F.  Leibell  proved  himself  to  be 
an  eloquent  orator  in  his  toast  on  “Our  Candidates.”  The  event  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  present,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
good  fellowship  shown  will  continue  to  develop  and  extend  its  virtue 
and  beneficent  influence  to  its  members  and  to  Alma  Mater. 

This  present  week  brings  to  a close  the  fall  term,  leaving  but 
two  more  terms  prior  to  graduation.  Cheer  up,  boys!  Yonder  in 
^ time’s  dimly-lit  horizon  appears  the  hopeful  twi- 
® * light  of  the  morrow’s  radiant  sun,  which  is  to 
reflect  its  refulgent  and  golden  rays  of  success  on  us  all. 

Edward  F.  Walsh. 

The  Senior  Class  of  the  Medical  School  condoles  in  profound 
regret  the  tragic  death  of  the  brother  of  one  of  its  members,  Aaron 
Burr  Cohen.  Heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to  our  classmate  in 
this  trying  hour  of  his  sad  bereavement. 

Arthur  Wildman, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 


Law  School  Notes 


Elections 


The  First-Year  Class  of  the  Law  School  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  John  Fitzpatrick;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles  Coster ; Secretary,  J.  J.  O’Donnell ; 
Treasurer,  J.  J.  Donovan ; Historian,  George  Denneny. 

The  election  in  the  Third-year  Class,  which  was  held  during 
the  past  month,  resulted  as  follows : President,  Lewis  E.  A.  Drum- 
mond ; Vice-President,  Arthur  D.  Kinny ; Secretary,  Charles  Leg- 
niti ; Treasurer,  Hugh  F.  McLaughlin. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Second-year  Class : Presi- 
dent, Richard  Paddison ; Vice-President,  Thomas  J.  Brogan ; Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  William  P.  Mulry. 

The  election  of  the  First-year  Class  will  be  held  later. 


On  December  14th,  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  of  Carnegie 
Hall,  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq.,  delivered  the  second  lecture  of  the 
1910-11  series.  His  subject,  the  “Preparation  and 
Lectures  Trial  of  a Case,”  delighted  and  instructed  a large 
audience  of  students  and  their  friends.  The  next 
lecture  will  be  given  at  the  same  place  on  February  15,  1911.  The 
lecturer  will  be  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  Esq.,  and  his  subject  will  be 
“Certainty  and  Justice.” 


George  Denneny. 


Reviews 


The  Charity  of  Christ.  H.  C.  Schuyler,  S.  T.  L.  Peter  Reilly. 
50  cents. 

The  actions  of  our  Lord  in  behalf  of  the  neighbor’s  spiritual  and 
temporal  betterment  are  made  in  this  book  into  sermons  on  charity, 
drawn  from  the  very  fountain  head  of  charity  itself,  Christ  himself. 

There  is  a certain  clearness  and  orderly  arrangement  of  mate- 
rial, combined  with  the  unction  of  sound  spirituality,  which  recom- 
mends it  to  religious  and  laymen  as  an  excellent  book  of  meditations. 

Why  I am  a Catholic.  John  Gwynne,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros.  35 
cents  net. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  professional  men  and  Uni- 
versity students  in  these  lectures  to  obtain  in  a way  that  satisfies  both 
intellect  and  literary  taste  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  The 
manifest  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  Protestants  in  their  at- 
titude towards  the  Bible  are  laid  bare  with  a directness  that  is  most 
refreshing,  while  one  is  tempted  to  smile  as  the  lecturer  makes  the 
exposure  of  their  conflicting  opinions,  so  clearly  is  the  absurdity  of 
their  position  brought  out.  The  pertinent  questions  of  why  Non- 
Catholics  believe  the  Bible  inspired,  and  where  they  obtained  it,  are 
discussed  in  an  altogether  new  and  attractive  manner. 

A Spiritual  Album.  Benziger  Bros,  go  cents  net. 

This  neat  collection  of  the  cream  of  spiritual  writers,  most 
judiciously  selected,  recommends  itself  as  an  excellent  Christmas  gift 
for  those  whom  circumstances  of  time  or  money  prevent  from  pos- 
sessing a complete  library  of  Catholic  spirituality.  It  may  fitly  be 
called  a pocket  edition  or  anthology  of  Catholic  spiritual  writers,  and 
as  such  should  appeal  to  the  modern  reader,  whose  taste  in  every 
line  is  being  sated  by  extracts  and  abridged  editions. 

Leaves  from  St.  Augustine.  Translated  by  Mary  H.  Allies. 
Benziger  Bros.  $2.25. 

By  this  excellent  translation  the  lay  reader  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a close  acquaintanceship  with  the  character  and 
trenchant  style  of  the  Prince  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  ex- 
tracts, besides  being  typical  of  St.  Augustine,  are  nicely  graded  in 
arrangement.  In  Part  I the  reader  is  treated  to  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  followed  in  Part  II  by  striking  papers  on  the  virtues  of  every- 
day life.  The  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth  and  Eternity  form  the  sub- 
jects of  parts  III  and  IV.  The  translation  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
this  illustrious  author  with  all  its  vividness  and  is  calculated  to  win 
over  to  Augustine  many  readers  hitherto  awed  by  bulky  Latin  tomes. 
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Donal  Kenny.  Rev.  Joseph  Guinan.  Benziger  Bros.  $1.10. 

An  Irish  story  of  the  days  when  the  gentry  thought  only  of  their 
horses  and  their  hounds  and  how  best  to  evade  the  bailiff  is  delight- 
fully told  in  these  pages.  The  plot,  though  full  of  pathos  in  its 
unravelling,  is  made  attractive  by  the  author’s  style,  which  reveals 
a deep-rooted  acquaintance  with  his  characters  and  their  haunts. 

Old  Christianity  vs.  New  Paganism.  By  Rev.  B.  J.  Otten,  S.  J. 
B.  Herder.  25  cents. 

Catholics  who  have  read  with  interest  the  scathing  arraignment 
of  modern  college  professors  by  Harold  Bolce’s  articles  will  welcome 
this  brochure  as  a valuable  aid  in  the  controversy.  It  throws  the 
searchlight  of  the  clear,  Catholic  doctrine  upon  these  dark  and  vague 
denials,  thus  at  the  same  time  exposing  the  latter  and  building  up 
proof  for  the  former. 

As  Gold  in  the  Furnace.  Fr.  Copus,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros.  85 
cents. 

This  history,  dealing  with  the  activities  of  Catholic  college  life 
among  the  upper  class  men,  has  all  the  attractive  qualities  of  Fr. 
Finn’s  work,  supplemented  by  many  of  the  author’s,  which  at  times 
seem  to  surpass  those  of  his  rival  novelist.  His  characters  are  drawn 
with  a fuller  detail,  though  his  plot  lacks  some  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
author  of  Tom  Playfair.  For  lovers  of  books  of  this  nature  who 
have  bemoaned  the  discontinuance  of  the  supply  in  recent  years  from 
the  well-known  source,  Fr.  Copus  makes  an  excellent  successor. 

Humble  Victims.  By  Francois  Veuillot.  Translated  by  Susan 
Gavan  Duffy.  Benziger  Bros.  $1.10  net. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  Christian  mind  is  rendered 
lowly  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Humble  Victim  in  the  Crib  of 
Bethlehem,  the  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  companions  of  this 
Victim — namely,  the  poor  and  the  humble. 

The  book  before  us  contains  a number  of  modest  stories  dealing 
with  these  humble  lives.  Even  some  four  or  five  of  the  Christmas 
type  are  to  be  found.  All  are  truly  inspiring  and  ennobling.  No 
further  recommendation  of  the  work  is  needed,  than  to  be  informed 
that  the  author  is  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Louis  Veuillot,  and 
himself  the  editor  of  the  Univers,  the  greatest  newspaper  of  Paris ; 
while  the  translator  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Gavan  Duffy,  of  the 
Nation,  the  well-known  Young-Irelander. 
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Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  Bernadette.  By  Rev.  Bernard 
Vaughan,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros.  35  cents  net. 

Realizing  what  attractions  the  moving  pictures  of  the  day  have 
for  many  people,  the  author  has  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  fur- 
nishing the  public  with  a series  of  “animated  pictures,”  that  are  at 
once  both  fascinating  and  elevating.  Accordingly,  he  presents  us 
with  some  twenty-six  views  that  treat  “the  salient  facts  of  a life 
which,  when  brought  home  to  us  in  a series  of  living  pictures, 
cannot  fail  to  leave  upon  our  souls  an  impression  making  for  spiritual 
health.” 

J.  E.  R. 

Andros  of  Ephesus.  By  Rev.  J.  E.  Copus,  S.  J.  The  M.  H. 
Wiltzius  Company:  Milwaukee  and  New  York.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

In  this  volume  Father  Copus  has  freed  himself  from  the  shackles 
of  sameness  which  bound  him  more  or  less  in  his  books  on  college 
life,  and  has  ascended  to  a higher  plane  in  fiction — a change  which 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  his  many  readers. 

His  latest  production  treats  of  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of 
a young  pagan  gentleman  of  Ephesus  and  his  lady  love  in  the  days 
when  St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Mother  visited  this  ancient  site.  The 
description  of  the  fairest  of  cities,  with  its  magnificent  villas,  its 
far-famed  temple,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Diana,  and  its  gor- 
geous festivals  and  ceremonies,  is  so  well  executed  that  the  soul  is 
transported  out  of  itself.  Toward  the  end  the  author  has  introduced 
a few  Biblical  facts  which  create  a heavenly  atmosphere  and  greatly 
tend  to  leave  a purifying  and  wholesome  impression  on  the  mind. 
We  strongly  recommend  the  book  as  one  of  the  most  elevating  works 
of  the  day.  Were  Catholic  writers  to  follow  this  example,  we 
would  not  see  our  Catholic  lovers  of  love-stories  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  reading  of  books  morally  dangerous,  and  far  less  interest- 
ing and  captivating  than  Andros  of  Ephesus. 

W.  A.  L. 

San  Celestino.  By  John  Ayscough.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons : 
New  York  and  London.  $1.50. 

The  San  Celestino  contains  the  story  of  Pope  Celestino  V.,  who 
from  his  hermitage  on  Monte  Murrone  was  dragged  to  the  papal 
throne  and  who,  after  exercising  the  functions  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontificate  for  four  months,  abdicated  his  high  office  to  return  to  a 
hermit’s  cell.  The  story  traces  his  career  from  birth  to  death.  It  is 
a sad  story.  The  picture  which  the  writer  gives  of  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  which  he  spent  as  a prisoner  in  the  papal  fortress  of 
Fumone,  would  sadden  the  reader  were  not  its  gloom  relieved  by 
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the  sunshine  which  the  dying  saint  creates  around  him.  There  was 
an  element  of  the  tragic  in  the  saint’s  life.  But  the  writer  has  not 
given  us  a tragedy.  He  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  Nor  has  he 
given  us  merely  the  biography  of  a saint,  for  the  book  contains  a 
great  deal  of  fiction.  Is  it  a novel  ? No  ; for  it  has  no  plot.  But  the 
author  has  taken  the  dry  bones  of  history — all  the  bones  he  could 
find — and  has  covered  them  with  the  flesh  of  a life-colored  fiction. 
He  makes  the  hero  of  his  story  live  his  life  over  again  in  the  old 
familiar  scenes  and  among  his  old  associates.  The  scenes  which  the 
hero  looked  upon  are  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  he 
hears  him  speak,  sees  him  act,  listens  to  his  conversation,  sees  the 
man’s  innerself,  appreciates  the  motives  of  his  conduct  and  the  dif- 
ficulties he  had  to  encounter.  The  story  is  a creation  as  much  as  a 
life-like  statue  or  portrait  of  the  saint  would  be  a creation.  The 
author  might  have  written  a novel  according  to  the  conventional 
form  provided  with  a plot  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  the 
novel.  But  that  was  not  his  design.  His  design  was  to  bring  out  of 
the  tomb  of  history  and  clothe  with  its  old  life  a character  that 
deserves  to  live. 

The  author’s  treatment  is  sympathetic.  He  has  a caustic  wit, 
but  he  reserves  it  for  the  faults  and  foibles  of  selfish  men.  For 
weakness,  especially  the  weakness  of  his  own  hero,  he  has  only 
words  of  tenderness. 

The  book  will  interest  those  who  are  already  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Celestine  V.,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not. 

J.  X.  P. 

The  Photo  Miniature.  New  York:  Tennant  & Ward;  Lon- 
don : Dawbarn  & Ward.  25  cents. 

The  devotee  of  the  photographic  art  will  find  in  the  series  en- 
titled Photo  Miniature  just  the  information  which  he  desires,  while 
the  experienced  photographer  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  by  little 
“tips”  which  are  entirely  new  to  him.  The  series  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  from  the  history  of  the  art  down  to  the 
choice  of  a lens.  The  treatment  of  the  topic,  while  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, no  firm  or  combination  being  favored,  is  extremely  simple 
and  devoid  of  complex  mathematical  formulae.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  the  amateur. 


H.  A.  J. 
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Vincent  H.  Isaacs  as  Macbeth 
Is  this  a dagger  which  I see  before  me" — Act  II,  Scene  I 
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Macbetk 

A CRITICISM 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a criticism  on  the  play  of  Mac- 
beth, as  it  was  presented  last  month  at  Fordham.  Criticism 
is  sometimes  taken  for  fault-finding.  In  this  sense  I could 
not  write  a criticism.  The  play  pleased  me  too  much  for 
that.  The  uniform  excellence  of  the  production  surprised 
me  so  much  that  it  robbed  me  of  all  disposition  to  look  for 
defects.  I will  not  say  that  there  were  no  defects,  but  my 
feeling  was  that  the  play  as  a whole  was  so  satisfactory,  that 
it  would  have  been  ungracious  for  one  to  go  out  of  his  way 
and  act  the  part  of  the  fault-finder.  The  scenery,  the  costumes, 
the  groupings  and  above  all,  the  acting  were  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  audience.  As  the  curtain  came  down  for 
the  last  time,  it  brought  to  an  end  a performance,  which  in  every 
way  was  highly  creditable  to  all  who  took  part  in  it.  I am 
sure  that  all,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present,  rose  from 
their  seats  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  spent  a most  enjoyable 
and  profitable  evening,  and  I hardly  think  that  they  would  have 
felt  called  on  to  qualify  their  praise  by  saying  that  it  was  very 
good  for  amateurs,  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  of  course, 
they  would  have  expected  much  more  from  professional  players. 
My  own  impression  was,  and  I believe  it  was  also  the  areneral 
impression,  that  not  very  much  more  could  have  been  expected 
even  from  members  of  the  profession.  The  excellence  of  the 
presentation  was  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  the  first 
public  appearance  of  the  young  men  in  that  play. 

The  acting  of  those,  who  took  the  principal  parts,  was 
characterized  by  a remarkable  ease  and  repose  of  manner,  by 
gestures  at  once  graceful  and  forceful,  by  clear,  distinct  and 
expressive  utterance  and  by  freedom  from  boisterous  declama- 
tion, to  which  the  nature  of  their  lines  at  times,  easily  lends  itself. 
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Mr.  Isaacs  gave  a fine  interpretation  of  Macbeth.  In  figure, 
voice  and  bearing  he  seemed  to  fill  out  all  the  requirements  of 
that  very  strange  personality.  He  portrayed  with  sustained 
fidelity,  the  exceedingly  complex  character  of  the  man,  who  was 
irresolute  in  thought  and  bold  in  action,  who  wrestled  with  his 
conscience  and  yet  never  failed  to  override  its  promptings,  who 
“would  not  play  falsely,  and  yet  would  wrongly  win,”  who  grew 
old  and  hardened  in  crime,  because  he  dreaded  “on  the  torture 
of  the  mind  to  lie  in  restless  ecstasy,”  and  who,  though  abso- 
lutely free  from  fear  in  the  face  of  physical  danger,  was  com- 
pletely unmanned  by  the  ghosts  of  his  imagination. 

Lady  Macbeth  was,  I am  sure,  a most  agreeable  surprise  to 
everybody.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  a young  man  to  per- 
sonate a female  character  and  especially,  one  of  the  type  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  seemed  foredoomed  to  failure.  One  could  not 
help  but  fear  that  a college  boy’s  effort  to  act  the  part  of  that 
wonderful  woman  would  fizzle  out  into  a ridiculous  burlesque 
or  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  representing  her  as  a ferocious 
virago.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  From  the  moment 
she  entered  on  the  stage  Lady  Macbeth  won  the  audience  by  the 
modesty  and  dignity  of  her  bearing.  As  Mr.  Dunn  presented  her, 
she  was  indeed  filled  with  boundless  ambition,  unscrupulous, 
cruel  and  endowed  with  more  than  masculine  courage  and  dar- 
ing, and  yet  at  the  same  time  she  had  some  of  the  qualities  we 
look  for  in  those  of  her  sex.  She  was  a woman  of  refinement, 
at  least  exteriorly,  and  she  was  devoted  to  her  husband  and  full 
of  sympathy  with  him  in  his  mental  torture.  These  varied  char- 
acteristics were  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dunn. 

Macduff  also  made  a very  favorable  impression  on  the  audi- 
ence. He  acted  with  dignity  and  spoke  his  lines  with  clear  enun- 
ciation and  with  expression. 

Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Porter,  partly  because  his 
lines  were  the  only  ones  of  a comic  nature  that  furnished  a wel- 
come relief  to  the  tragic  horrors  of  the  play  and  partly  because 
Mr.  Gilleran  contented  himself  with  being  natural.  He  did  not 
overdo  the  part.  He  acted  with  discretion  and  restraint. 

It  would  never  do  to  fail  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the 
Witches.  The  task  of  representing  such  extraordinary  beings,  a 
difficult  one  indeed,  was  not  too  burdensome  for  Messrs.  McCaf- 
frey, Egan  and  Lynch.  In  their  dress  and  action,  with  their 
cracked  voices,  weird  incantations  and  blood-curdling  language, 
they  were  very  impressive  figures.  They  commanded  and  held 
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the  close  attention  of  the  audience.  The  whole  scene  in  which 
they  appeared  was  awe-inspiring. 

Want  of  space  forbids  me  to  speak  of  others  in  detail.  I 
must  confine  myself  to  saying  that  the  support  was  good. 
There  was  nothing  slovenly  in  the  playing.  It  was  a finished 
production.  It  must  have  meant  many  carefully  conducted  re- 
hearsals, hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  coach  and  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  It  was  worth  it  all. 

The  educational  value  of  a Shakespearian  play,  brought  out 
with  the  care  given  to  the  preparation  of  Macbeth,  can  not  be 
overestimated.  The  study,  which  the  boys  are  forced  to  do,  in 
order  to  acquit  themselves  well  on  the  stage,  is  better  calculated 
than  any  means  I know  of  to  help  them  to  form  the  habit  of  read- 
ing with  discernment,  to  cultivate  a taste  for  literature,  to 
enrich  their  vocabulary  and  to  appreciate  the  wondrous  charm 
and  power  of  the  language  of  the  great  master  minds.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  standard  set  by  Macbeth  will  never  be  lowered. 
For  the  advantage  of  the  young  men  themselves,  for  the  intel- 
lectual pleasure  and  profit  of  their  friends  and  for  the  honor  of 
Fordham  University,  I trust  that  the  memory  of  the  splendid 
success  of  Macbeth  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  students  for 
years  to  come  and  stimulate  them  to  work  just  as  hard  to  give  us 
every  year  an  equally  enjoyable  dramatic  treat. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burke,  D.  D. 


LETTER  FROM  ROSE  COGHLAN. 

“New  York,  January  17,  1911. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  McGovern  : 

“Allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admiration  of  your 
skilful  work,  and  the  splendid  and  artistic  success  attained  by  the 
students  of  Fordham  University  in  the  production  of  Shakespeare’s 
‘Macbeth.’ 

“It  was  a dramatic  treat,  a marvelous  achievement  and  a great 
gratification  to  me  to  observe  the  earnest  and  intellectual  portrayal 
of  the  difficult  characters  entrusted  to  the  members  of  your  dramatic 
club. 

“I  was  deeply  impressed,  and  I shall  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  your  next  production. 

‘Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  and  please  tender  the  same 
to  your  boys.  From 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“Rose  Coghlan.” 
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FORBES,  old  boy,”  shouted  Trowell  as  he  burst  into  his 
friend’s  room,  “get  ready  for  the  fireworks!”  “What?” 
said  the  other  in  surprise,  as  he  looked  up  from  the 
book — school-book,  of  course — which  he  was  reading, 
“Fireworks?  What  fireworks?”  “Read,”  commanded 
the  visitor,  tossing  a yellow  telegram  to  his  class-mate,  and  throw- 
ing himself  into  a chair.  Forbes  obeyed,  and  then  giving  a long, 
loud  whistle,  read  aloud:  “Chicago,  111.,  November  22,  1910.  Mr. 
Charles  Trowell,  Northern  University,  Northville: — Will  arrive  to- 
morrow on  1 :i5.  We  must  have  talk. — James  Trowell.”  “Well, 
what  do  you  make  of  it?”  demanded  Mr.  Charles  Trowell.  “Why,” 
replied  the  other,  “I  think  your  governor  is  coming.”  “No cried 
the  recipient  of  the  dispatch,  feigning  great  astonishment.  “Well, 
I know  blamed  well  he’s  coming,  and  I know  there’s  trouble  ahead. 
Professor  Goodway  warned  me  that  if  I got  into  any  more  scrapes 
he’d  write  to  Dad.  But,  thunderation,  I’m  always  in  trouble ; can’t 
keep  out  of  it.  Now  the  governor  is  pretty  strict,  and  I’m  afraid 
he’ll  tell  me  that  if  I get  into  trouble  again  I’ll  have  to  leave 
Northern.  So,  you  see,  my  object  is  to  avoid  that  talk  with  him. 
But  the  problem  is,  how  can  I soften  him  down  and  accomplish  my 
purpose.  I came  in  here  for  consolation  and  advice.  Get  busy  with 
your  thinker.” 

Forbes  pondered  for  some  moments.  “Um,”  he  said  finally; 
and  the  other  stared  at  him  in  a puzzled  manner.  After  another 
period  of  deep  thinking,  the  silence  was  again  broken  by  “um.” 
The  visitor  casually  picked  up  a large  Greek  dictionary,  but  as  his 
face  wore  a menacing  look,  Forbes  decided  that  a third  expression 
similar  to  the  other  two  might  prove  fatal  to  himself.  “Well,”  he 
began  at  length,  “to-morrow  is  Wednesday,  a half-holiday.”  “My, 
what  fine  consolation?”  interrupted  Trowell,  “don’t  you  think  I 
know  that?  Were  it  not  for  that,  Dad  wouldn’t  get  a chance  at  me 
until  three  o’clock.  As  it  is,  he  gets  me  at  1 :i5.”  “I  was  about  to 
say,”  continued  his  class-mate,  “when  you  butted  in,  that  as  to-mor- 
row is  a half  day,  I can  go  with  you.”  “Oh,”  said  the  unfortunate 
apologetically.  “You  know  my  two  cousins,  the  Burns  fellows,  who 
live  in  the  town?  Well,  they  have  an  auto.  Now  we’ll  have  them 
with  us,  meet  the  1 115  with  the  car,  and  ride  your  governor  around 
the  country  all  afternoon.”  “Fine,”  shouted  Trowell,  extending  his 
hand,  “shake,  old  man !”  The  study-hall  bell  rang,  and  as  his  visitor 
was  forced  to  depart,  Forbes  set  to  work  to  pen  a few  lines  to  his 
cousins. 
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While  this  had  been  going  on,  Professor  Goodway,  seated  in 
his  room,  was  thinking  of  the  telegram  which  he  had  received.  “I’m 
glad,”  he  said  finally,  “that  Mr.  Trowell  is  coming.  A little  talk  will 
do  the  boy  good,  and  I’ll  do  all  I can  on  my  part  to  aid  his  father.” 
— Yet,  there  were  to  be  contending  forces  in  this  little  episode. 

The  next  afternoon  a big  red  Panhard,  containing  Trowell, 
Forbes  and  the  latter’s  two  cousins,  dashed  up  to  the  station  just  as 
Mr.  Trowell  was  alighting  from  the  i :i5.  His  son,  springing  out 
of  the  car,  shouted,  “Hello,  Dad,”  and  grasping  his  father’s  hand, 
he  received  a warm  greeting.  The  latter  had  planned  to  be  very 
stern  and  cold,  but  affection  had  gotten  the  better  of  severity.  The 
rest  of  the  party  were  next  introduced,  and  some  two  hours  later 
Mr.  Trowell,  hearing  the  clock  strike,  suddenly  realized  that  instead 
of  keeping  in  mind  the  primary  object  of  his  visit,  he  was  chatting 
pleasantly  with  the  party,  and  calmly  enjoying  the  delicious  ride 
through  the  picturesque  country.  “Well,”  he  said,  coming  to  his 
senses,  “although  I am  very  keenly  enjoying  myself,  I think  it  is 
time  for  us  to  go  to  the  college ; I have  a little  business  there.” 
“All  right,  Mr.  Trowell,”  said  Frank  Burns,  who  was  driving,  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  machine  was  speeding  back  to 
the  town.  Trowell’s  heart  sank.  “It’s  all  right,”  whispered  Harry 
Burns  in  his  ear,  “what  kind  of  a boob  do  you  think  my  brother  is? 
Don't  you  know  that  he  will  pick  out  the  most  round-about  route?” 
But,  alas ! Before  long  the  big  white  sign  at  the  cross-roads, 
“NORTH VILLE — I MILE,”  was  plainly  visible.  Mr.  Trowell 
was  in  a hurry.  He  knew  that  it  was  at  least  three  miles  to  town 
by  the  road  they  were  on.  “Suppose  we  try  this  road ; it  seems  quite 
pretty,”  he  said,  and  as  the  big  car  turned  into  it,  the  son  groaned 
inwardly.  It  was  all  up  with  him ! 

The  college  was  soon  reached.  “Good-bye,  boys,”  said  the 
father  to  Forbes’  cousins,  “I  know  I would  enjoy  a ride  to-morrow, 
if  I could  spare  the  time,  but  I must  return  this  evening.”  “Forbes,” 
groaned  the  unfortunate  one,  “if  you  don’t  stick  around,  I’m  lost.” 
And  with  that,  the  trio  ascended  to  Charlie’s  room  in  Senior  Hall. 

“If  I do  not  succeed  in  getting  Forbes  out  of  that  room,”  mut- 
tered Professor  Goodway  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  “Mr.  Tro- 
well will  have  no  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  boy.  I must  think 
out  some  means  of  ridding  him  of  these  strangers.” 

Shortly  afterward  there  was  a knock  at  Trowell’s  door,  and 

the  porter  entered,  bearing  a note  for  Forbes.  “May  I ,”  and  as 

the  other  two  nodded  assent,  Tom  opened  the  envelope.  “I’m  afraid 
you’ll  have  to  excuse  me,  I’m  requested  to  go  over  to  the  visitors’ 
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parlor.”  Trowell  grew  pale.  “For  Heaven’s  sake,”  he  whispered, 
as  he  opened  the  door  for  his  classmate,  “send  somebody  in  here.” 
“Sure,  I’ll  round  up  a bunch  and  put  them  wise  to  the  game.” 
Berger,  a sophomore,  happened  to  be  passing  the  door  at  that 
moment,  and  Forbes  made  a dive  at  him,  threw  his  arms  around 
his  waist,  and,  with  a shout  of  “Ah,  don’t  be  so  bashful,”  football- 
fashion  rushed  the  astonished  student  into  the  room.  “Now  for  the 
bunch,”  he  said  as  he  ran  down  the  corridor. 

Professor  Goodway  was  laughing  over  his  clever  ruse,  and 
deciding  to  see  how  things  were  progressing,  opened  his  door,  and 
looked  toward  Trowell’s  room.  To  his  astonishment  he  beheld  an 
endless  procession  passing  to  and  fro.  Berger  came  out — Thomp- 
son went  in ; Thompson  came  out — Floyd  went  in ; Floyd  came  out 
— Harris  went  in.  Mr.  Goodway  slammed  his  door  in  disgust. 
“Well,”  he  mused,  “there’s  one  consolation.  The  study  hall  bell  will 
ring  in  half  an  hour,  and  then  every  man  shall  have  to  be  in  his 
own  room.” 

When  Forbes,  puzzled,  but  silent,  returned  to  Trowell’s  room, 
the  latter  excused  himself  and  departed.  Some  minutes  later  he 
returned,  smiling  triumphantly.  Suddenly  the  bell  announced  the 
hour  for  study  hall.  Forbes  almost  fainted,  whilst  in  the  other 
room  Professor  Goodway  grinned  contentedly.  “Dad,”  began  Tro- 
well, with  his  most  engaging  smile, “ In  honor  of  your  visit,  the 
President  has  granted  permission  that  Forbes  and  myself  take  you 
to  town  to  dinner.  I’ve  ’phoned  Burns,  and  he’s  coming  up  with 
the  car.”  After  the  party  had  left,  half  an  hour  later,  Professor 
Goodway  went  to  seek  aid  from  one  of  his  brother  professors,  and 
remarked,  “I’ll  win  yet.” 

The  party  had  been  seated  only  a few  minutes  in  the  restaurant 
when  the  head  waiter  approached  the  table,  saying : “Is  there  a Mr. 
Forbes  at  this  table?  He’s  wanted  on  the  ’phone.”  Tom  left  the 
table.  At  the  same  moment,  the  “chug-chug”  of  a gasoline  engine 
was  heard  on  the  street.  “Car’s  being  stolen,”  and  the  two  Burns 
boys  rushed  toward  the  door,  Frank  overturning  the  chair.  Trowell 
tried  to  follow,  but  fell  over  the  chair.  His  father  grasped  him  by 
the  arm,  “Two  are  sufficient,”  said  the  parent,  “I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  you.  Three  minutes  are  enough.”  It  was  an  awful 
moment  for  Charlie.  Suddenly  a brilliant  idea  struck  him.  He 
turned  around  suddenly,  and  with  his  elbow,  managed  to  over- 
turn the  ice-water  bottle.  “Look  out  for  the  water,”  he  cried. 
And  by  the  time  the  waiter,  with  the  aid  of  napkins,  had  dried 
up  the  flood,  Forbes  had  returned.  Someone,  he  said,  had  been 
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playing  a joke  on  him.  The  Burns  boys  came  in  ten  minutes 
later.  “He  took  the  car  to  the  end  of  Main  street,”  said  Frank, 
“then  jumped  out,  and  took  to  the  bushes.  The  students  failed  to 
notice,  in  class  next  day,  that  Professor  Goodway’s  hands  were 
badly  scratched. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the  party  rode  to  the  railroad 
station.  “Just  five  minutes  before  train-time,”  remarked  Mr.  Tro- 
well.  “Boys,  I will  say  good-night,  for  I wish  a few  words  with 
my  son.”  Trowell  whispered  to  Forbes.  Forbes  shook  hands  first, 
and  while  the  other  two  were  saying  good-night,  he  hastened  away. 

“My  boy,”  began  the  father,  when  he  and  Charlie  were 

alone “Say,  Dad,”  broke  in  the  son,  “that  boob  Forbes  took  your 

bag  back  to  the  auto.”  With  that,  he  dashed  out.  “Toot-toot.” 
The  train  was  approaching.  The  boy  came  back,  and  his  father  had 
just  enough  time  to  sieze  the  bag  and  spring  aboard  his  train,  with  a 
shout  of  farewell. 

Charlie  Trowell  ran  out  of  the  station  and  stumbled  into  the  big 
red  Panhard.  “Now,”  he  exclaimed  as  he  shook  hands  with  each 
of  his  companions,  “Pm  a fit  candidate  for  the  bug-house — but,  say, 
I won  out  all  right.” 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 

Lines  to  Rev.  P.J.  S.,  S.J. 

Rugged  and  true,  rugged  and  true; 

That  was  the  mould  of  the  soul  in  you : 

Honor  and  Right 
Reached  a noble  height, 

And  each  found  a victor’s  goal  in  you. 

Rugged  and  true,  rugged  and  true ; 

That  was  the  mould  of  the  heart  of  you : 

Your  life’s  good  song 
Will  echo  long 

In  the  kindred  hearts  of  the  friends  of  you. 

Rugged  and  true,  rugged  and  true; 

That  was  the  mould  of  our  love  for  you : 

It  lingers  yet, 

As  with  lashes  wet 

We  pray  to  our  God  above  for  you. 


— R.  A.  F. 


The  Voice  of  the  God  of  Sorrow 


IT  was  a perfect  night  on  the  sea.  Occasional  fluffy  clouds 
flitted  before  the  marble  surface  of  the  full  moon  shading 
the  gentle  waves  and  robing  the  almost  motionless  vessel 
in  a varying  raiment  of  darkness  and  light.  Six  bells  had 
struck  and  the  watch  was  changing.  The  only  sound  was 
the  muffled  throbbing  of  the  engines  that  sped  the  “Star  of  the 
Orient”  swiftly  on  her  way  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Pacific.  Everything  was  at  rest,  without  and  within  the  great 
hulk.  Everything  ? Not  quite.  The  smoking  room  was  still 
occupied  by  a little  group  of  men  who  sat  in  one  corner.  Varied 
types  they  were.  An  American  drummer,  a German  globe- 
trotter “making  his  tenth,”  a Japanese  consul  returning  on  leave 
to  Yokohama,  a haggard,  dissipated  young  Englishman,  who 
sat  somewhat  aloof  from  the  rest ; and  lastly  the  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  “Star”,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Japan,  in  order  to  study  immigration  conditions.  The  news- 
paper man  was  speaking  and  the  others,  though  sprawling  about 
in  various  easy  and  indolent  postures,  were  apparently  much 
interested  in  his  words. 

“You  chaps,”  his  voice  was  low,  but  very  distinct,  “have 
told  some  pretty  good  stories,  but  I think  I can  go  you  one  better. 
Some  of  us  to-night  held  forth  that  a man’s  luck  is  bound  to 
change  the  third  time,  for  better  or  for  worse.  If  that  theory  be 
correct,  then  there  is  a lot  of  hope  for  the  young  chap  whom  I 
have  in  mind,  but  not  much  this  side  of  heaven,  I am  afraid. 
This  event  occurred  while  I was  a cub  reporter  on  the  ‘Star’. 
I got  the  first  part  of  it  from  friends  after  it  had  happened.  It 
seems  that  a young  Englishman  from  Surrey — Lewis  Hardinge, 
if  I remember  rightly — brought  his  wife,  Vivian,  to  the  States, 
on  their  bridal  tour.  They  were  the  most  devoted  couple  that 
the  Lord  ever  made ; both  young  and  in  the  full  flame  of  youthful 
vigor.  So  smooth  and  unbroken  was  their  pathway  at  the  start, 
the  map  of  the  future,  which  spread  out  before  them,  seemed 
like  a very  plan  of  paradise,  smooth  and  straight.  In  short, 
theirs  was  a perfectly  happy  match.  They  toured  all  over  the 
country,  North,  South,  East  and  West;  bound  to  see  the  world 
they  were,  and  in  my  opinion  their  desire  was  satisfied. 

“In  the  course  of  their  travels  they  came  to  ’Frisco,  that 
Mecca  of  all  who  journey  beyond  the  golden  Rockies.  At  that 
time  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city  was  Chinatown  and  on 
almost  the  first  night  of  their  visit  the  youthful  sightseers  set 
out  to  enjoy  its  oriental  fascination.  They  were  innocent,  you 
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know,  gentlemen,  and  didn’t  understand  it  as  we  do.  Well,  they 
wandered  about  for  an  hour  or  so,  watching  the  gambling  and 
the  opium  smoking,  faked  up,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers — and  admiring  the  prettily  decorated  windows  of  the 
tea  shops.  Later,  as  they  were  passing  down  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  two  Chinese  became  engaged  in  a real  fight,  in  which 
one  stabbed  the  other  with  a long,  ivory-handled  kris.  As  the 
stricken  man  fell  he  emitted  a low,  plaintive  wail — the  Chinese 
call  it  the  Voice  of  the  God  of  Sorrow,  which  they  claim,  will 
bring  some  terrible  calamity  upon  all  who  hear  it.  Not 
wishing,  however,  to  be  entangled  in  the  rapidly  collecting 
crowd,  young  Hardinge  did  not  heed  it,  but  turned  and,  thinking 
himself  closely  followed  by  his  wife,  began  to  elbow  his  way 
through  the  excited  Celestials.  When  he  reached  the  edge  of 
the  mob,  he  turned  to  speak  to  Vivian,  and  found — that  she  was 
gone.  Frightened,  he  rushed  back  to  look  for  her;  he  called 
her  frantically ; everywhere  he  searched,  but  in  vain.  Like  many 
another  good  white  woman,  she  had  in  a trice  disappeared  into 
the  gloom  of  that  hellish  quarter.  He  notified  the  police ; they 
ransacked  the  section  as  carefully  as  they  knew  how;  but  no 
trace  of  Vivian  could  be  discovered.  Under  the  strain  Hard- 
inge’s  mind  broke  down.  For  a time  he  refused  to  eat  or  to  talk, 
but  finally,  seeming  to  forget  his  loss  completely,  he  became 
seized  by  one  of  the  strangest  obsessions  that  I have  ever 
heard  of.  He  began  to  frequent  Chinatown,  to  smoke  opium, 
and  to  taste  of  all  the  sordid  pleasures  of  the  place.  He  went 
to  the  dogs  completely,  and  sank  into  a wreck  of  his  former 
self.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  to  wander  about  the  streets 
aimlessly  waving  his  arms  before  him,  as  though  pushing  some- 
thing aside. 

“You  remember  the  earthquake?  Well,  the  young  chap 
had  been  roaming  about  that  night,  and  just  as  he  came  to 
the  street  on  which  his  frightful  loss  had  occurred,  the  houses 
began  to  tremble  and  buckle,  the  earth  heaved  and  shook,  and 
suddenly  opening  in  front  of  him,  he  fell  headlong  into  a black 
pit,  which  led  he  knew  not  where.  He  was  unconscious  for  a 
long  while,  but  when  he  came  to  his  senses,  and  looked  dazedly 
about,  he  found  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  subterranean  rooms, 
with  which  the  whole  of  Chinatown  was  honeycombed.  He 
raised  himself  to  a sitting  posture,  and  as  he  did  so,  there  broke 
upon  his  ear  the  long,  low  cry  of  a dying  Chinaman,  the  Voice 
of  the  God  of  Sorrow.  Calamity  was  in  the  air.  As  he  gazed 
around  he  saw  a human  body  huddled  in  a corner  of  the  room, 
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which  was  almost  completely  dark.  He  tottered  feebly  over 
and  pulled  away  the  debris  around  the  motionless  form.  It  was 
pinned  down  by  a beam,  which  had  fallen  across  the  shoulders. 
The  long  hair  showed  it  to  be  that  of  a woman.  After  much 
labor,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  hauling  away  the  beam  and 
dragged  the  body  into  the  open.  Turning  the  head,  so  that  the 
full  glare  of  the  moon  would  shine  upon  it,  he  found  himself 
gazing  into  the  dead  eyes  of  his  wife ! 


“When  they  found  him  next  morning,  he  was  still  kneeling 
beside  her  body,  gazing  vacantly  into  the  motionless,  upturned 
face.  He  made  no  resistance  when  they  led  him  away.  He 
cared  not  what  happened  to  him.  Sorrow  had  reached  into  his 
brain,  and  filled  the  chamber  of  memory  with  the  darkness  of 
forgetfulness.  His  mind  was  a blank.  I don’t  know  what 
became  of  him  after  that ; he  disappeared  completely,  but — what 
noise  is  that?” 

All  sat  stiff  and  straight,  as  on  the  still  night  air  without, 
there  floated  a low,  piercing  wail,  as  though  of  some  one  in  the 
last  agony  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

“That’s  the  wail  of  the  God  of  Sorrow,”  said  the  editor. 
“Probably  some  poor  devil  of  a coolie  down  in  the  hold  is 
dying.  It’s  a weird  thing,  isn’t  it?  Why  what’s  up,  old  chap, 
you  look  ill?” 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  young  Englishman,  who  had 
risen  at  the  death-wail,  as  one  turned  suddenly  into  a madman. 
His  hair  was  dishevelled,  his  whole  form  quivered  as  with  the 
palsy,  his  eyes  bulged,  while  from  his  lips  came  speech  in  dis- 
connected, halting  utterances. 

“That  call ! That  call ! It’s  she,  Vivian,  she’s  coming  for 
me ! I’m  going  where  I can’t  forget,  but  I don’t  want  to  hear 
that  awful  wail  again ! Drive  it  away,  Vivian ! I’m  afraid, 
Vivian.  I’m !”  and  he  fell  limply  across  the  card  table. 

The  German  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“He’s  Lewis  Hardinge,”  he  whispered. 

“He  was  ” said  the  consul. 

Eight  bells  struck;  the  last  cloud  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  moon ; the  gentle  breeze  died  as  gently  away  as  from  the 
masthead  came  faintly  the  age-old  call  of  the  watch,  “All’s  well.” 
And  standing  beside  the  tense,  prostrate  body,  in  the  silence  of 
the  smoking  room,  the  editor  added  in  his  soft,  low  voice : 

“In  heaven  and  on  earth  for  Lewis  Hardinge !” 

Maurice  B.  Ahearn,  ’12. 


Fordham  Revisited 

Sunday,  November  13,  1910. 

I went  to  see  the  dear  old  place, 

The  once  familiar  schoolboy  spot, 

In  trembling  fear,  lest  I should  not 
The  well-remembered  scenes  retrace. 

I passed  in  slowly  at  the  gate, 

And  up  the  elm-lined  avenue — 

All  quiet  as  a ship  whose  crew 
Have  left  her  stranded  to  her  fate! 

There  was  the  stillness  of  the  Fall, 

And  naught  the  schoolboy’s  home  revealed ; 

No  sound  came  from  the  neighboring  field, 

That  used  to  ring  with  bat  and  ball. 

When  I was  there  in  days  of  old, 

We  had  our  fill  of  fun  and  sport 
On  diamond  and  on  tennis  court, 

Nor  sought  to  wander  from  the  fold. 

The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  Day ! 

But  not  the  Sabbath  of  my  time, 

WFen  all  day  long  till  vesper  chime 
Our  presence  made  the  College  gay ! 

Oh,  Father  Farley,  give  me  back 

The  Sabbath  Fordham  that  I knew ! 

No  ship  abandoned  by  her  crew, 

No  hunting  field  without  the  pack! 

“Th’  old  order  changeth!” — Well-a-day! 

I’ll  change  to  this  the  poet’s  chant : 

*“There  is  no  joy  Progress  can  grant 
Like  to  the  joy  it  takes  away !” 

— David  Arellano,  ’91. 


* “There  is  no  j-oy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away. 


— Byron. 


Delivered  by  Mr.  David  Arellano  in  the  Plaza  of  Granada  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  September  14,  1910. 

THE  event  whereof  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
to-day  belongs  not  only  to  our  own  native  history,  but 
likewise  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of 
Humanity. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  Slavocrats  and  the 
Abolitionists  in  the  United  States,  before  taking  up  arms  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  had  endeavored  to 
gain  conti  ol  by  legislative  means,  working  to  the  end  that  each  new 
state  which  came  into  the  Union  should  do  so  with  a free  soil  con- 
stitution, or  with  a pro-slavery  constitution. 

When,  after  a long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  pro-slavery  party 
realized  that  Kansas  was  practically  lost  to  them,  the  triumph  of 
emancipation  seemed  virtually  achieved ; and  it  was  then  that  a dar- 
ing adventurer  who  had  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Slavocrats, 
cast  his  eye  upon  our  country,  just  emerged  into  prominence  through 
the  transit  to  California  gold  fields,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
quer Nicaragua  for  the  hopeless  cause  of  slavery. 

Unfortunately,  our  political  dissensions  and  local  rivalries,  and 
the  civil  war  with  which  we  were  then  afflicted,  opened  the  way  for 
him,  and  made  his  enterprise  an  easy  task.  Soldiers  of  fortune 
from  east  and  west,  taking  advantage  of  the  immense  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  on  either  ocean,  flocked  to  our  country,  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  government  at  Washington ; and  before  long, 
Nicaragua  was  in  the  hands  of  the  buccaneers. 

I need  not  here  retrace,  for  it  is  a story  well  known  to  you  all, 
the  constancy  and  valor  of  our  grandfathers  in  combating  these 
reckless  adventurers ; and  how,  thanks  to  the  bravery  of  a general 
whose  name  was  that  of  the  President  of  the  latest  and  most  glori- 
ous of  our  revolutions,  and  thanks  also  to  the  untiring  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  displayed  by  one  family  whereof  the  distinguished 
military  leader  of  that  latest  and  most  glorious  revolution  is  a mem- 
ber, which,  to  replenish  the  exhausted  heirlooms  handed  down 
through  generations,  the  decisive  battle  at  San  Jacinto  was  won. 

As  I have  already  pointed  out  to  you  upon  another  occasion, 
an  illustrious  French  sociologist,  Mr.  Elisee  Reclus,  considers  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  the  first  that  was  fought  in  the  war  which 
was  subsequently  waged  by  the  North  American  Union  against 
slavery,  and  in  which  we,  therefore,  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  have 
our  share  of  honor  and  glory. 
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The  co-operation  of  our  grandfathers  with  the  North  American 
friends  of  emancipation  was  but  the  forerunner  of  that  of  the 
descendants  of  those  North  Americans  with  ourselves  in  the  not  less 
glorious  work  of  freeing  us  from  the  cruel  and  despotic  power  of 
a tyrant  sprung  from  our  own  midst,  of  a Nicaraguan  unworthy  of 
the  name,  and  who,  fortunately  for  us,  is  to-day  an  exile,  impos- 
sibilitated  to  do  Us  further  harm. 

That  co-operation  was  not  to  be,  nor  has  it  been,  as  the 
upholders  of  the  late  despotic  regime  have  contended,  an  armed 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  our  civil  strife,  in 
order  to  have  a pretext  to  do  with  us  afterwards  as  they  pleased. 
No ; it  was  only  a word  of  encouragement  addressed  to  us  so  as  to 
give  a fillip  to  our  aspirations  for  being  free  even  as  we  were  twenty 
years  ago. 

A ship  had  lost  her  bearings,  and  wandered  at  the  wind’s  will 
over  the  desert  of  the  ocean.  Thirst  was  decimating  the  crew,  for 
the  fresh  water  supply  on  board  had  given  out.  One  morning  they 
happened  to  sight  a vessel  on  the  distant  horizon.  They  signaled 
to  it,  asking  for  water,  and  the  answer  came : “Drop  a bucket  into 
the  sea !”  A second  time  those  poor  wretches  signalled  to  the 
unknown  vessel  asking  for  water,  specifying  that  it  was  drinking 
water  they  wanted,  and  again  the  answer  came,  even  as  the  first 
time:  “Drop  a bucket  into  the  sea!”  The  reply  seemed  a bit  of 
sarcasm,  as  bitter  as  the  salt  sea  water  it  proffered,  and  the  forlorn 
mariners  were  ready  to  curse  those  who  mocked  them  thus  cruelly, 
when  one  of  them  bethought  himself  of  following  the  injunction, 
and  dropped  a bucket  into  the  sea.  Oh,  the  glad  surprise!  The 
water  was  fresh,  as  fresh  as  that  of  a stream  at  its  fountain  head. 
And  such  it  was  indeed,  for  they  were  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  whose  mighty  current  pushes  whole  leagues  into  the  sea. 

So  acted  the  North  Americans  toward  us  when  we  were  dying 
of  thirst  for  liberty  and  justice  in  the  clutches  of  Zelaya’s  power, 
saying  to  us : “Be  free !”  And  so  overwhelming  was  the  oppres- 
sion that  weighed  upon  us,  that  the  words  sounded  like  a sarcasm ; 
but  there  was  one  among  us  who  had  that  intuition  peculiar  to  the 
master  minds  of  genius  and  the  large  heart  of  heroes,  and  he  took 
upon  himself  the  seemingly  fruitless  task  of  starting  a revolution; 
and,  thanks  to  him,  we  are  all  of  us  to-day  drinking  our  fill  of 
liberty ! 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  part  thus  borne  by  the  United  States 
in  recovering  our  freedom,  I have  seen  fit  to  signalize  the  anni- 
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versary  of  the  battle  which  constitutes  our  part  in  the  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  by  submitting  to  your  approval  what  I beg  now  to 
lay  before  you. 

Before  leaving  for  the  United  States  as  the  Special  Envoy  of 
the  People  and  Government  of  Nicaragua,  I desire  to  have  the 
people  of  Granada,  acting  in  representation  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, entrust  me  with  an  expression  of  sympathy,  with  a message  of 
condolence  to  the  Great  Sister  Republic  for  the  official  murder  of 
two  of  her  sons,  who  died  for  the  cause  of  our  lately-recovered  free- 
dom, Leonard  Groce  and  LeRoy  Cannon,  to  whom  we,  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  and  especially  the  people  of  Granada,  owe  as  a debt 
of  homage,  redress  and  gratitude,  the  resolution  solemnly  passed 
to-day  by  the  municipality  of  Granada,  and  which,  I make  no 
doubt,  will  be  taken  up  with  enthusiastic  acclamation  by  you  all, 
moved  by  the  noble  sentiments  and  generous  impulses  of  which  you 
have  so  often  given  proof,  without  need  of  hearing  words  more 
or  less  eloquent  from  me  or  any  one  else  to  stir  you  thereto. 

I feel  confident  that  it  will  meet  with  your  approval.  Nay,  I 
am  persuaded  that  before  it  came  to  me  the  thought  came  to  many 
of  you  to  exhume  the  hallowed  remains  of  those  martyrs  of  the 
noble  cause  that  Estrada,  Chamorro  and  Mena,  seconded  by  a chosen 
phalanx  of  officers  and  men,  worthy  to  fight  under  such  leaders,  have 
just  crowned  with  success,  for  the  good  of  all,  even  for  the  good  of 
those  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  opposed  it;  because  there  is  this 
peculiar  beauty  in  a struggle  for  liberty  and  justice,  a beauty  all  its 
own,  that  when  it  triumphs  it  is  like  God’s  sun  in  the  heavens, 
whose  omnipotent  Author,  in  His  infinite  goodness,  makes  it  to 
lavish  its  genial  warmth  and  quickening  light  on  the  unrighteous 
and  the  just  alike. 

Yes ; the  people  of  Granada  will  bring  from  the  remote  corner 
where  the  bloodthirsty  despot  had  them  cast  in  the  grass-grown 
burial  place  at  El  Castillo,  those  hallowed  remains,  as  dear  to  us 
as  those  of  our  own  countrymen  fallen  in  the  war ; and,  unless  their 
bereaved  mothers  claim  them  to  be  laid  at  rest  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  we  will  have  them  brought  here  to  Granada,  to  repose  in  our 
midst  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  which,  through  the  baptism  of  blood 
they  underwent  for  our  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  tyranny, 
they  made  their  own,  their  native  land. 

And  here  shall  the  sculptured  marble  typify  after  a fashion 
the  enduring  monument  of  gratitude  that  our  generation  bears  in 
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its  heart  sacred  to  the  memory  of  those  two  North  Americans  who, 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  lost  their  lives 
at  the  hands  of  the  blood-thirsty  despot  who  oppressed  us  during 
seventeen  years,  and  who,  when  cowed  by  the  voice  of  Secretary 
Knox,  denouncing  him  to  the  civilized  world  as  an  international 
malefactor,  relaxed  his  eagle-hold  upon  us,  but  still  managed  to 
drop  us  into  the  tight  clutches  of  the  little  man,  great  in  villainy, 
whom  he  chose  as  his  successor,  and  who,  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
months,  proved  himself  a worthy  son  of  his  political  progenitor. 

As  a fitting  inscription  for  that  mausoleum  to  Leonard  Groce 
and  LeRoy  Cannon,  by  way  of  epitaph,  if  their  remains  be  buried 
in  our  own  cemetery,  or  by  way  of  cenotaph,  if  their  bereaved 
mothers  insist  on  taking  them  home,  I would  beg  to  suggest  the 
verses  that  an  illustrious  countryman  of  theirs,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck, 
wrote  in  honor  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  the  heroic  Greek  who  fell  fight- 
ing for  his  native  land  against  her  oppressor,  the  pitiless  Turk: 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first  born’s  breath. 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
Which  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 

And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke. 

Come  in  consumption’s  ghastly  form, 

The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 

Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 
With  banquet,  song,  and  dance  and  wine ; 

And  thou  art  terrible — the  tear, 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 

And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  agony,  are  thine ! 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Flas  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 

Thy  voice  sounds  like  a prophet’s  word, 

And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be ! 

— David  Arellano, 

Granada,  Nicaragua,  September  14,  1910. 


Seeing  Molly  Home 


MOLLY  BROWN  was  seated  upon  the  sofa,  with 
her  large  eyes  fixed  on  the  flowered  carpet  of  the 
parlor.  Before  her  sat  Thomas  Matthews,  a pleas- 
ant smile  on  his  manly  face,  as  he  gazed  intently 
at  the  young  lady  opposite  him.  “1  say,  Molly,” 
said  he,  “who’s  going  to  take  you  to  the  barn  dance?”  Molly 
made  no  answer,  but  raised  her  eyes  proudly  and  looked  toward 
him  with  a searching  glance.  “Of  course,  you  don’t  care  to  go 
with  me?”  he  added  inquiringly.  He  had  used  “of  course,”  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  some  moments  previously  Molly  had  peremp- 
torily refused  his  proffered  hand  and  heart.  “The  reason  why 
I wished  to  take  you,”  he  resumed,  with  hesitancy,  “was  because 
of  a wager  I made  with  Peter  Humphreys.”  “What  wager?” 
asked  she.  “Oh,  I don’t  think  it  will  interest  you,”  remarked 
Tom,  rising,  “and  at  any  rate  I ought  to  be  going  now.”  The 
girl,  whose  curiosity  was  thoroughly  aroused,  interrupted  his 
way  to  the  door.  “Tell  me,”  she  pleaded  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  “what  wager  you  have  made  with  Pete?  Please  tell 
me.”  “Oh,  it  wasn’t  anything,”  said  Tom  slowly,  “I  had  better 
say  no  more  about  it.”  She  persisted,  however,  in  her  request. 
“Oh,  well,”  said  Tom  at  length,  as  if  he  had  been  moved  by  the 
pleadings,  “you  see,  I bet  Pete  that  I could  take  you  to  that 
dance  and  he  claimed  that  he  could.  Indeed  the  reason  why 
I asked  you  to  marry  me  was  practically  to  be  all  the  more 
certain.”  Molly  looked  at  him  bewildered.  “It  doesn’t  matter 
much,”  said  Tom,  “but  I hate  losing  money  at  present;  still, 
1 should  have  known  better  and  not  taken  any  chances.  I never 
believed  in  betting  on  a sure  thing.”  Molly’s  face  grew  purple, 
and  as  she  stood  before  him  holding  the  door,  Tom  could  feel 
the  anger  which  trembled  within  her.  “Did  Pete  Humphreys 
dare  to  accept  that  wager?”  she  enquired.  “He  did,”  said  Tom 
abruptly,  as  he  eyed  her  closely.  For  a full  minute  Molly 
pensive,  still  held  the  door  closed.  Then,  as  she  opened  it,  said 
with  apparent  tranquility,  “Say,  Tom,  if  you  care  to  take  me 
to  the  barn  dance,  I would  as  soon  go  with  you.” 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  club’s  annual  barn  dance, 
Molly  bedecked  in  the  most  bewitching  gown,  with  a black 
ribbon  at  her  throat,  to  set  off  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  a rose  in 
her  hair,  to  set  off  its  dark  lustre,  warmly  robed  for  the  cold 
drive,  stood  ready  and  waiting  when  Tom  arrived.  As  she 
stepped  lightly  into  the  buggy,  “Oh,  do  hurry,”  she  said,  “you 
seem  to  get  on  dreadfully  slow.”  Tom  felt  a sense  of  satisfaction 
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as  he  perceived  this  impatience  on  the  part  of  one  who  kept 
him  in  perpetual  suspense. 

His  pleasure  would  end  when  the  drive  was  over,  and  would 
not  be  resumed  until  she  was  again  comfortably  tucked  in  for 
the  return  ride  in  the  chill  of  the  early  morning.  Dances  were 
to  him  at  best  a bore,  and  with  his  devotion  to  Molly  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  attention  shown  to  others  developed  into  a 
torment.  On  their  arrival,  Tom  walked  onto  the  floor  of  the 
barn  with  the  air  of  momentary  triumph.  By  his  side  beamed 
Molly,  whose  transcendent  beauty  had,  he  was  sure,  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  man  present.  His  eye  rested  on  the  self- 
satisfied  smile  of  the  city-bred  Peter  Humphreys,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Molly  had  inspired  in  his  heart  feelings  of 
deepest  jealousy.  “Good-evening,  Molly,”  said  Pete,  nodding 
slightly  to  Tom.  Thereupon  he  paid  her  a pretty  compliment. 
Tom  was  unable  to  disguise  his  ill-temper,  while  Molly  per- 
ceiving it  and  bent  on  teasing  him,  smiled  admiringly  at  Pete. 
The  sweetness  of  the  music  and  Pete’s  easy,  jollying  manner  held 
her  on;  and  while  she  danced  and  laughed  to  her  heart’s  content, 
Tom  lookd  on  in  complete  misery. 

When  it  came  to  the  last  piece  on  the  program,  Tom’s 
spirits  began  to  rise  in  anticipation  of  the  joy  of  seeing  Molly 
home.  He  had  taken  his  buggy  from  the  shed  and  stood  waiting, 
when  suddenly  he  heard  her  laugh  and  at  the  same  time,  to  his 
dismay,  observed  that  she  was  in  Pete  Humphrey’s  buggy. 
Some  of  the  men  called  to  Tom  with  a laugh,  “Thought  you 
were  going  to  see  Molly  home.”  One  of  the  girls  giggled ; for  a 
moment  Tom’s  ire  was  so  enkindled  that  he  was  desirous  of 
fighting  every  one.  He  then  thought  of  overtaking  Pete,  and 
after  laying  him  flat,  of  carrying  off  the  stolen  maiden,  but 
instead,  determined  on  other  plans.  He  silently  drove  home. 

A few  days  later,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Tom  was  again 
seated  in  the  Brown’s  little  parlor,  with  Molly,  who  as  usual 
sat  upright  upon  the  sofa.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  dance, 
and  therefore  she  expected  a scolding.  “I  say,  Molly,”  said 
Tom  smilingly,  “perhaps  you’d  like  to  go  out  sleighing  with 
me — out  to  the  lake.  It’s  great  sleighing.  She  hastily  accepted, 
and  straightway  Tom  was  ready  with  his  horse  and  sleigh,  and 
some  heated  bricks,  and  heavy  wraps,  to  keep  warm.  If  Molly 
was  radiant  at  a dance,  when  the  music  and  emotion  brought 
color  to  her  face  and  light  to  her  eyes,  she  looked  even  more 
so  from  the  effects  of  the  fresh,  cold  breeze,  and  the  exhilarating 
ride. 
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The  drive  was  long,  and  as  they  approached  the  lake,  bleak 
and  desolate,  with  not  a sign  of  mortal  for  miles  around,  “My, 
but  this  is  a lonely  spot  in  winter,”  said  she.  “Would  you  ever 
think  it  could  be  so  beautiful  in  summer?”  “I  don’t  know,” 
said  he  smiling.  Let’s  get  out  and  walk  awhile,  to  keep  the 
blood  in  circulation.  You  seem  cold.”  She  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion and  alighted  from  the  sleigh,  and  as  she  turned  to 
await  him,  she  was  amazed  to  see  him  quickly  turn  his  sleigh 
around  and  whip  up  his  horse  in  the  homeward  direction.  “Tom, 
Tom !”  she  cried  out,  but  in  vain.  On  he  drove,  while  the  dis- 
tracted girl  was  running  and  crying  after  him.  When  he  had 
gone  a considerable  distance,  he  stopped,  and  with  a gay  smile 
on  his  face,  watched  her  plod  through  the  snow  towards  him. 
“Tom,”  she  wailed,  when  she  had  reached  him.  “Tom,  what 
are  you  doing!  How  dare  you!  What  sort  of  a gentleman 
are  you,  to  treat  a lady  in  this  fashion?”  she  said  angrily.  “Are 
you  crazy?”  she  cried.  “I  never  thought  you  capable  of  doing 
such  a thing.”  “Well,  I suppose,”  said  he,  “you  can  find  some 
one  else  to  take  you  home.  You’d  hardly  expect  me  to,  after 
the  barn  dance  affair,  would  you,  seeing  it’s  not  your  custom 
to  go  home  with  the  gentleman  who  brings  you?”  Molly  was 
in  tears — tears,  not  of  anger,  but  of  remorse  and  wounded  pride, 
and  when  a moment  later  Tom  had  seized  her  and  placed  her 
gently  beside  him  in  the  sleigh,  she  clung  tremblingly  to  his  arm. 
“Tom,”  said  she,  after  they  had  driven  for  a few  minutes,  “Tom, 
I’m  sorry,  and  I like  you  better  than  I do  Pete.  Truly,  Tom, 
I’m  sorry.”  But  Tom  made  no  reply.  “Tom,”  she  called  again 
pleadingly,  “Tom,  did  you  win  that  wager?”  “There  wasn’t  any 
wager,”  said  Tom,  and  after  the  silence  that  followed,  added, 
“That  was  a lie  I told  you.”  “Then — then  you  didn’t  propose 
to  me  to  be  all  the  more  certain?”  she  asked.  “No,”  said  he. 
“I  proposed  because  I had  a notion  of  marrying  you.”  And  this 
time  Molly  accepted. 


Samuel  R.  Wiley,  Y3. 


Edith 


i. 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west 
Like  a golden  lurid  ball 
And  o’er  the  silent  valley 

The  lengthening  shadows  fall: 

The  air  is  calm  and  peaceful, 

The  rustling  leaves  are  still 
And  softly  flow  with  muffled  sound. 

The  waters  in  the  rill. 

II. 

Reclining  in  my  evening  chair 
My  fancy  wings  me  far  away 
And  memories  of  forgotten  scenes 
Now  pass  as  if  ’twere  yesterday: 

The  playmates  of  my  childhood  days 
Are  with  me  as  in  long  ago 
With  faces  free  from  thought  or  care 
And  ruddy  cheeks  with  health  aglow. 

III. 

And  in  that  merry  group  there  stands 
One  figure  plainer  than  the  rest 
With  roguish  eye  and  dimpled  cheeks 
And  golden  tresses  heaven-blest. 

Ah ! little  did  we  think  how  soon 
The  roses  on  those  cheeks  would  fade 
How  soon  the  starlight  of  those  eyes 
Would  dim  and  lustreless  be  made. 

IV. 

The  scene  has  changed,  the  group  has  gone, 
And  in  its  place  strange  forms  appear 
With  slower  step  and  faces  wan 

With  lines  which  show  each  passing  year. 
And  yet  I’m  told  that  it  is  they 
Who  joined  me  on  the  village  green : 

This  haggard  man  then  led  the  play 
That  wrinkled  dame  was  once  May  Queen. 
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V. 

Oh ! can  it  be  that  time  has  wrought 
Such  changes  in  these  years  so  few, 

That  hardships  suffered,  battles  fought 
Have  seared  our  hearts  and  faces,  too? 

Would  she  have  also  been  like  these, 

A creature  changed  by  worldly  grind, 

Whose  eyes  betray  the  soul  within 
A callous  heart  and  sordid  mind? 

VI. 

Ah  ! sad  we  were  that  awful  day, 

Whose  memory  can  ne’er  be  blurred, 

When  loving  hands  laid  her  away 

With  words  our  ears  scarce  overheard: 

But  now  my  eyes  have  long  been  dry, 

The  bitter  years  are  gone  and  done, 

The  others  hard  and  cold  have  grown, 

But  thy  sweet  face  is  ever  young. 

VII. 

No  cloud  has  touched  that  noble  brow, 

No  sin  has  caused  the  blush  of  shame, 

Thy  heart  is  light  and  happy  now. 

Thy  lips  are  smiling  just  the  same. 

And  when  at  last  I hear  the  call 
That  hails  me  to  the  other  shore 
I know  that  thou’lt  be  waiting  there 
And  we’ll  be  parted  never  more. 

William  O’Connor  (Med.) 


Bangers  Trip  to  Baltimore 

IT  was  ii  a.  m.  when  the  chimes  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Build- 
ing sent  their  vibrant  peals  over  the  Madison  Square  Park. 
On  one  of  the  benches  in  the  park  Ed  Banger,  a dark-haired 
young  man  of  a lively  and  active  disposition,  sat  pondering 
over  a question  of  vital  importance.  It  was  one  on  which  no 
less  than  his  life-happiness  depended.  He  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned by  his  uncle  to  Baltimore,  and  his  failure  to  appear  there  at 
5 p.  m.  meant  that  he  would  be  excluded  forever  from  the  list  of 
that  gentleman’s  beneficiaries.  Banger  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow 
who  lets  money  slip  easily  through  his  fingers,  but  when  he  reached 
down  into  his  trousers’  pocket  and  found  there  only  a solitary  dime 
he  realized  in  an  instant  how  far  that  would  carry  him  on  his  way  to 
the  South.  How  could  he  possibly  reach  his  destination  he  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  contrive.  Suddenly  it  dawned  on  him  that  it  might 
be  an  effective  plan  to  pose  as  a Baltimore  Sun  editor,  and  claim 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  mileage  book.  Under  the  pretext  of 
seeing  the  conductor  later,  he  might  persuade  him  to  allow  him  to 
complete  his  journey.  A broad  smile  of  complacency  spread  over 
his  countenance  as  he  started  for  the  subway.  Soon  he  found  him- 
self in  the  Pennsylvania  depot  with  very  few  minutes  to  spare,  as  the 
station  master  straightway  sounded  through  his  megaphone  the 
notice:  “Twelve-one!  Washington  express  on  track  No.  8,  for 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington!”  Banger  man- 
aged in  the  rush  to  find  a seat  next  to  a well-dressed  young  man 
in  one  of  the  rear  cars. 

“All  aboard !”  a toot  of  the  whistle,  and  the  train  was  off. 

A thousand  and  one  speculations  as  to  what  might  eventuate 
flashed  through  our  hero’s  mind.  To  relieve  his  nervousness  he  took 
a newspaper  out  of  his  pocket  and  pretended  to  read,  but  persisted 
in  his  determination  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

Presently  the  door  swung  open  and  the  conductor’s  call,  deep 
and  gruff,  “Tickets,  please,”  rang  through  the  car.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  last  seats  our  would-be  reporter  began  hurriedly  to 
search  his  pockets.  “I  wonder  where  I put  that  mileage  book !”  he 
exclaimed  with  apparent  sincerity. 

“Good  gracious ! it’s  a shame  to  detain  you,  conductor,  but  I’ve 
misplaced  my  tickets,  and  I can’t  imagine  where — oh,  yes ! I remem- 
ber; they  are  in  the  other  suit.  I shall  have  to  ask  your  leniency 
until  I reach  Baltimore,  where  I am  editor  on  the  Sun.  I will  then 
make  good.” 

“This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I have  run  up  against  fellows 
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like  you,”  said  the  conductor,  “I  have  not  been  in  the  business  a life- 
time to  be  duped  in  so  easy  a fashion ; either  you  hand  me  the 
fare  or ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  interrupted  a gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. “I  have  been  engaged  on  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  years 
and  have  never  seen  this  person  until  now.” 

Banger  feared  that  he  was  trapped,  but  clinging  tenaciously  to 
his  purpose  he  said  bravely : “Why,  sir,  you  must  have  been  absent 
recently  on  a vacation,  I received  my  appointment  only  a week  ago.” 

“I  have  been  away,”  said  the  other,  “and  if  he  really  be  what  he 
represents  himself  to  be,  the  paper  will  make  it  all  right.” 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  information  reached  the  conductor  that 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Sun  was  in  the  next  coach.  “Come  along 
with  me,”  said  he  to  our  friend,  “there  is  someone  here  who  can 
settle  the  question.” 

Poor  Banger  now  realized  that  it  was  all  up  with  him ; never- 
theless he  followed  the  conductor  into  the  Pullman.  On  arriving 
before  an  elderly  gentleman  with  gold-rimmed  glasses,  the  official 
said : “Mr.  Waldron,  this  gentleman  claims  to  be  an  editor  on  your 
paper ; do  you  recognize  him  ?” 

The  managing  editor  peered  over  his  glasses  and  replied : 
“Why,  yes,  certainly ; how  unfortunate  that  you  should  lose  your 
book !” 

The  conductor  was  satisfied  and  went  his  way.  Banger’s  heart 
was  relieved.  He  thanked  his  rescuer  cordially,  and  explained  to 
him  the  entire  situation. 

To  his  amazement,  the  other  whispered  to  him:  “Oh,  don’t 
mention  it ; Pm  traveling  on  Mr.  Waldron’s  pass  myself.” 

Charles  R.  Small,  A.  B.,  ’13. 


Advertising 

GENTLE  reader,  do  you  pronounce  it  advertisements  or 
advertisements?  It  is  a mooted  question,  and  one  no 
doubt  which  the  late  lamented  N.  Webster  would  be  no 
better  qualified  to  decide  than  our  humble  selves,  and  so 
we  pass  over  it  and  on  to  our  views  on  present-day 
advertising.  As  there  is  but  one  generally  accepted  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing this  last  word,  we  shall  not  digress  concerning  it,  but  shall 
again  question,  What,  gentle  reader,  are  your  views  on  this  subject? 
What!  You  have  none?  Surely  it  is  not  possible  that  you  have 
passed  in  and  out  of  subway  trains,  “L”  trains  and  trolley  cars,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month  without  having 
had  some  idea  of  one  kind  or  another  occur  to  you  concerning  all 
the  placards  which  meet  your  gaze.  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  out  of 
the  many  times  you  have  looked  upon  the  countless  billboards  that 
everywhere  desecrate  our  beautiful  city  you  have  not  once  mur- 
mured, more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  “Well,  this  is  the  limit !”  Nor 
yet  is  it  conceivable  that  you  have  strolled  at  night  down  what  is 
facetiously  termed  “The  Great  White  Way”  and  not  been  struck 
dumb  at  the  sight  of  the  wonderful  chariot  race  that  o’ertops  the 
Hotel  Normandie,  or  by  a glimpse  of  that  mighty  tribute  to  Tangier, 
Long  Island — not  Africa — that  stands  above  Thirty-second  street, 
between  Sixth  avenue  and  Broadway.  Well,  if  you  are  still  without 
ideas  on  this  subject,  we  pity  you,  and  the  conclusion  we  draw  is  too 
obvious  to  need  elucidation.  However,  we  hope  you  have  reformed. 

Pity  the  poor  New  Yorker,  especially  if  he  be  a Washington 
Heightser.  He  arises  early  in  the  morning  and  walks  to  his  subway 
station.  While  awaiting  his  train  his  eyes,  still  drowsy  with  sleep, 
are  confronted  with  such  glaring  signs  as  “Pluto  Water” — illus- 
trated by  a life-size  picture  of  his  satanic  majesty ; or  “Chiclets  are 
used  in  polite  society” — the  accompanying  picture  being  that  of  a 
man  clothed  in  what  “Chuck”  Conners  would  term  an  “open-faced” 
suit — whether  a waiter  or  merely  a guest,  the  Washington  Heightser 
could  never  determine — and  passing  a plate  of  the  “fairy  confection” 
to  a homely  young  woman  seated  decollete  at  a dining-table.  The 
first  morning  the  W.  H.  saw  these  they  did  not  bother  him;  but 
when  he  had  seen  them  every  day  for  two  weeks  they  began  to  irri- 
tate him  vaguely ; and  when  the  two  weeks  had  turned  to  two  months 
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he  hated  them  with  a fervent,  feverish,  undying  and  unholy  hatred, 
such  as  Ulysses  may  have  borne  the  Cyclops,  and  such  as  a college 
student  bears  toward  Euripides.  When  the  subway  was  first  con- 
structed, did  they  not  say  that  “ads.”  should  be  banished  from  the 
beautiful  stations?  Yet  the  “ads.”  appeared.  Was  there  not  for 
some  time  afterwards  much  agitation  concerning  the  doing  away 
with  them?  Yet  the  “ads.”  remained.  He  burned  with  indignation 
as  he  boarded  his  long-delayed  train  and  fought  for  the  strap  that 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  had  dropped  his  ticket  into  the  box  was 
his.  Lo ! “Campbell’s  Soups”  stared  him  in  the  face.  He  scowled  at 
them  darkly,  muttering  something  vicious  withal,  so  that  the  young 
lady  in  front  of  whom  he  was  standing,  under  the  impression  that 
she  had  knocked  her  foot  against  him,  nervously  begged  his  pardon. 
She  was  a very  pretty,  demure  young  thing,  and  consequently,  as  you 
may  easily  imagine,  his  discomfiture  was  greatly  increased,  and  giv- 
ing vent  to  a murmur  which  was  a cross  between  “Not  at  all”  and 
“Don’t  mention  it,”  he  turned  haughtily  away — and  was  confronted 
by  the  assurance  that  “the  Gold  Dust  twins  would  do  his  work.”  We 
will  leave  him  to  his  fate.  It  is  really  too  sad  to  contemplate.  Pity 
the  Washington  Heightser! 

Twenty  years  ago  street-car  advertising  was  looked  upon  as 
blatant,  but  now,  together  with  magazine  and  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, it  is  considered  most  legitimate.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
it  gives  the  people  who  ride  on  the  various  branches  of  our  transit 
system  something  to  amuse  themselves  with,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  great  advantage  to  the  advertiser.  Especially  is  this  so  if  the  cards 
are  well  gotten  up.  Some,  of  course,  there  may  be  which  do  not  ap- 
peal to  one.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  husband 
of  Belle — or  is  it  Anne? — who  subsists  on  one  long,  continuous  diet 
of  pork  and  beans.  For  the  life  of  us  we  could  never  harbor  any 
sentiment  towards  that  gentleman,  except  that  of  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  sorry  plight,  and  should  we  ever  have  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  him  we  would  most  certainly  open  the  conversation 
by  offering  him  our  sincerest  condolences.  Moreover,  gentle  reader, 
do  you  know  the  reason  for  grape  nuts?  We  do  not  either;  but  we 
have  so  often  been  informed  that  there  is  one  that  we  would  really 
Be  delighted  to  learn  it. 
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Street-car  advertising,  then,  we  concede  to  be  legitimate.  But 
do  we  grant  this  of  billboards?  We  do  not,  and  Deo  volente,  never 
will.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  their  existence,  and  why  the 
public  of  New  York  continues  to  put  up  with  such  a nuisance  is 
beyond  comprehension.  At  best  they  are  an  eyesore — a desecration, 
as  we  mentioned  before,  of  our  beautiful  city.  With  the  exception  of 
the  outlying  districts  every  vacant  lot  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
surrounded  by  billboards.  Not  only  that,  but  they  confront  us  from 
every  stray  rock  and  barrel  and  glare  down  at  us  from  the  roofs  of 
houses.  When  it  snows  the  incorrigible  advertiser,  God  bless  him, 
nails  his  placards  to  sticks  and  stands  them  in  the  snow  heaps.  We 
live  in  an  era  of  advertising,  and  we  seem  powerless  to  rid  ourselves 
of  it. 

Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Great  White  Way? 
This  time  you  answer  “Yes!”  You  really  couldn’t  help  it.  Well, 
then,  what  would  this  Great  White  Way  be  without  the  electric  ad- 
vertising signs?  We  will  answer  this  ourselves.  It  would  still  be  a 
way— it  might  be  great,  but  it  would  never  be  white.  Broadway  at 
night  is  brilliant  with  advertisements,  and  some  of  them,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  well  worth  looking  at.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
“Leaders  of  the  World,”  that  immense  electric  sign  lately  on  the 
roof  of  the  Hotel  Normandie,  which  pictured  a chariot  race  in  the 
old  Roman  days,  with  horses  which,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  the  lights,  actually  appeared  to  race.  When  it  was  constructed 
the  number  of  lights  it  contained  and  the  number  of  dollars  it  cost 
were  made  public.  Both  figures  were  fabulous. 

This  illustrates  also  the  extravagances  to  which  advertisers  of 
the  present  day  are  willing  to  go.  Firms,  big  and  small,  spend  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  acquainting  the  public 
with  their  respective  wares.  In  the  downtown  districts  one  hundred 
dollars  a month,  and  more,  is  paid  for  an  ordinary  billboard  “ad.” 
Another  thing  which  is  significant  of  this  general  trend  is  the  tower 
which  is  now  being  erected  on  the  sight  of  the  late  lamented  Cafe  de 
L’Opera,  and  which,  when  finished,  is  to  be  adorned  with  advertise- 
ments. When  a number  of  sound  business  men  prefer  the  building 
of  such  a tower  on  ground  so  valuable  to  improving  the  land  in  the 
ordinary  way  it  is  time  indeed  to  marvel  at  the  extravagance  of  pres- 
ent-day advertising. 


John  A.  Blake,  A.B.  Y3. 
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HIS  EARLY  CAREER. 

BENEDICT  ARNOLD,  famous  in  history  for  his  monu- 
mental crime,  was  born  on  January  3,  1740,  in  the 
prosperous  village  of  Norwich.  His  father  had  settled 
there  in  1730,  and  had  married  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful widow  of  Absalom  King.  A cooper  by  trade,  but 
of  a bold,  ambitious,  and  enterprising  turn  of  mind,  he  soon 
changed  his  vocation  to  the  more  lucrative  and  important  one 
of  merchant  and  sea  captain.  At  that  time  the  spirit  of  the 
town  was  wholly  commercial,  for  Norwich,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  narrow  estuary  of  the  Thames,  was  admirably  situated  for 
sea  trade. 

That  Benedict  Arnold’s  father  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
his  townsmen,  is  evidenced  from  the  offices  which  he  held ; yet 
the  society  into  which  Arnold  was  born,  was  narrow,  nay,  even 
restrictive.  The  arrogance  of  the  ruling  class  was  insufferable. 
“We  must  keep  down  the  underbrush,”  was  the  slogan  of  the 
country  squires,  when  after  the  Revolution  the  community  began 
to  insist  on  having  a hand  in  the  town  meetings. 

With  those  conditions  Arnold,  at  a very  early  age,  found 
himself  out  of  sympathy.  He  was  bold,  determined,  ardent, 
impulsive,  proud,  sensitive,  impatient  of  control,  with  an  inborn 
passion  for  leadership.  He  would  be  first  or  nothing.  Innum- 
erable were  his  collisions  with  the  powers  above  him.  He  was 
the  most  mischievous  of  his  comrades.  He  thought  nothing 
of  pouring  a horn  full  of  powder  into  a fieldpiece,  and  then 
dropping  a blazing  firebrand  into  its  gaping  mouth.  His  fav- 
orite pastime  was  to  cling  to  the  paddles  of  the  great  water- 
wheel in  the  town,  and  as  it  revolved  to  be  hurled  into  the  air 
and  down  beneath  the  water. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Canterbury  Academy, 
twelve  miles  from  Norwich,  and  there  obtained,  besides  the 
English  branches,  a knowledge  of  Latin  and  mathematics. 
From  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  on  several  trading  voy- 
ages, he  gained  that  knowledge  of  seamanship,  which  he  after- 
ward used  to  such  advantage. 

In  1755,  the  “Old  French  War”  broke  out,  and  there  arose 
in  the  village  a great  stir  and  tumult,  the  cause  of  no  little 
delight  to  the  soul  of  a boy  of  Benedict’s  disposition.  Day 
after  day  came  the  news  of  battle.  Day  after  day  the  thrilling 
tales  of  foray  and  adventure  were  narrated  by  crippled  or 
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wounded  soldiers.  By  1756  volunteers  were  called  for,  and  the 
boy’s  martial,  ardor  was  so  intense  that  he  ran  away  from  home 
and  threaded  his  way  through  the  forests  to  Hartford,  where  he 
enlisted.  His  whereabouts,  however,  was  easily  traced  by  his 
mother,  who  secured  his  release  and  returned  home,  leaving 
unsatisfied  the  yearnings  of  his  ardent  martial  spirit.  There- 
upon, he  promptly  ran  away  again  and  enlisted  a second  time. 
This  time  his  mother  allowed  him  to  have  his  way,  and  he 
accompanied  the  troops  on  their  rough  march  to  Albany  and 
the  Lakes.  He  endured  for  a time  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
campaigning  in  the  wilderness,  but  later  became  homesick  and 
deserted.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a boy  of  fifteen  could 
have  made  his  way  through  a wilderness,  which  in  those  days 
was  beset  with  dangers  from  savages  and  wild  beasts;  but  the 
lad  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  reached  home  in  safety.  Previous 
to  his  departure  for  war  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of 
Ganthrop  & Bros.,  who  kept  the  largest  drug  store  in  the 
town.  These  gentlemen  were  educated  physicians,  and  being 
relatives  of  the  boy’s  mother,  took  a great  interest  in  him.  He 
was  received  into  the  family  of  the  older  member  of  the  firm 
and  given  every  facility  for  learning  the  business,  so  that  when 
he  left  them  he  was  not  only  well  versed  in  pharmacy,  but  had 
some  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  well. 

Arnold  did  not  remain  long  an  employe,  but  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  set  about  looking  for  a place  in 
which  to  begin  business  for  himself.  His  choice  fell  upon  New 
Haven,  then  a thriving  village  of  some  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  death  of  his  father  having  furnished  him  with  an  ample  cap- 
ital, we  find  in  1762  on  the  main  street  a well-equipped  drug  store 
and  bookshop  combined,  bearing  above  its  portals  the  modest 
sign,  “B.  Arnold,  Druggist,  Bookseller,  Etc.,”  and  the  apt  motto, 
“Sibi  Totique”  (“For  himself  and  for  all”). 

In  his  new  domicile  Arnold  soon  acquired  considerable 
prominence,  and  for  the  thirteen  years  during  which  he  lived  in 
New  Haven  was  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  His  business  was 
very  successful,  and  his  ambition  and  superabundant  energy  in- 
duced him  to  embark  on  other  enterprises.  He  became  a ship 
owner  and  built  up  a large  trade  with  Canada.  He  often  visited 
Quebec  to  purchase  horses  and  cattle,  and  thereby  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  later  did  him  great  service.  In 
New  Haven  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Freemasons  and  was 
also  chosen  captain  of  the  Governor’s  Foot  Guards,  a military 
corps  composed  of  the  finest  young  men  of  the  city. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  difficulties  with  the  mother  coun- 
try Arnold  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  and  at 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  immediately  assembled  his 
company  on  the  public  square  and  in  a fiery  speech,  assuring 
them  he  was  ready  there  and  then  to  lead  them  to  Boston,  he 
called  for  volunteers.  A majority  at  once  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks.  With  some  additions  of  patriotic  students  they  numbered 
sixty  men.  On  the  same  day  everything  was  prepared  for  their 
journey,  and  the  next  morning  saw  them  in  line  ready  for  th>e 
march. 

The  Town  Committee  of  Safety,  of  which  Colonel  Wooster 
was  leader  and  spokesman,  had  with  wise  forethought  collected  a 
quantity  of  powder,  lead  and  flint-locks.  To  this  committee  Ar- 
nold sent  a polite  request  for  supplies  sufficient  for  his  men. 

“This  is  the  colony  property,”  replied  Wooster;  “we  cannot 
give  it  up  without  regular  orders  from  those  in  authority.” 

“Regular  orders  be  d d !”  cried  Arnold,  “and  our  friends 

and  neighbors  being  moved  down  by  Redcoats!  Give  us  the 
powder  or  we  will  take  it !” 

The  permission  was  given,  though  reluctantly,  and  the  sup- 
plies were  taken.  This  incident  affords  a key  to  Arnold’s  char- 
acter. It  explains  in  some  measure  the  disappointments  and  dis- 
asters of  his  later  career.  He  had  the  fatal  faculty  for  making 
enemies.  He  never  stopped  to  consider  the  consequences  of  his 
impetuosity.  In  this  case  Wooster  never  forgave  him  the 
affront.  He  treated  it  as  a personal  insult,  and  his  fellows,  all 
men  of  power  and  influence  in  the  colony,  did  likewise;  so  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Arnold’s  career  he  aroused  that  unfriendly 
spirit,  which  was  the  most  disastrous  adverse  influence  on  his 
subsequent  fortunes. 

No  premonition  of  this  came  to  Arnold,  as  he  drove  at  a can- 
ter over  the  hills  of  Connecticut,  thinking  absorbedly  over  a great 
plan  of  campaign.  It  was  one  of  the  many  which  his  military 
genius  was  to  originate,  but  only  to  see  the  credit  of  them  ac- 
corded to  others.  This  was  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  he 
could  never  keep  a project  to  himself  long  enough  to  execute  it, 
but  must  in  some  way  or  other  prematurely  divulge  it  to  others. 

On  this  occasion  he  met  the  worshipful  Samuel  H.  Parsons, 
Esq.,  later  Brigadier  General,  riding  up  to  Hartford  to  attend  the 
general  assembly  of  Connecticut  then  in  session.  To  him  Arnold 
unbosomed  himself.  The  scheme  was  to  capture  a whole  chain  of 
forts  along  Lake  Champlain.  Arnold  in  his  frequent  trips  to  Can- 
ada had  often  visited  them  and  knew  they  were  held  by  only  a 
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corporal’s  guard  and  could  in  quick  succession  be  easily  captured  by 
one  hundred  determined  men. 

On  arriving  at  Washington’s  camp  Arnold  lost  no  time  in 
acquainting  the  Massachusetts’  Committee  of  Safety  with  his  plan. 
It  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  and  Arnold  was  made  commander 
with  400  recruits  for  the  expedition.  Immediately  he  set  off  for 
Stockbridge,  intending  to  collect  his  army  there,  whence  a forced 
march  of  four  or  five  days  would  bring  him  to  the  forts.  After 
three  days’  hard  marching  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  had 
been  forestalled.  Parsons  had  not  been  idle  in  Hartford.  He  had 
sent  forth  a large  party  of  Green  Mountain  boys  under  Ethan 
Allen  and  they  were  now  three  days  in  advance  of  Arnold.  Leav- 
ing an  officer  in  command  Arnold  spurred  his  horse  on,  and  after 
a day  or  so  he  overtook  Allen ; he  claimed  command  inasmuch  as 
he  was  the  only  one  authorized  by  Washington.  Allen  might  have 
yielded,  but  his  men  would  have  none  of  it.  Arnold,  though  bitterly 
disappointed,  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  claims.  He  seemed  to 
manifest  a spirit  of  patriotism  as  he  said : “If  I cannot  fight  as  a 
leader  I will  fight  as  a private.” 

Nor  was  this  the  only  disappointment  which  he  suffered.  At 
the  end  of  the  expedition,  after  Arnold  had  shown  his  mettle  more 
than  once  and  had  achieved  great  deeds  of  valor,  he  was  suddenly 
ordered  to  turn  over  his  command  to  Colonel  Henman  and  to  appear 
before  a committee  of  three  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts,  delegated  to  inquire  into  the  “spirit,  capacity  and 
conduct  of  Colonel  Arnold,  and  if  they  found  what  had  been 
charged  against  him  to  be  true,  to  command  him  to  return  and 
give  an  account  of  certain  money,  military  stores,  etc.,  which  he 
had  received ; and  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  converted  to  his  own 
use.”  These  charges,  trumped  up  by  his  enemies,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say,  were  found  to  be  without  foundation. 

Certainly  this  wronged  man  might  now  have  left  the  turmoil 
of  camps  and  retired  to  New  Haven  without  a stain  on  his  honor 
or  patriotism,  but  far  from  this,  his  fertile  mind  had  already  con- 
ceived a plan  which,  could  it  have  been  carried  out,  would  have 
detached  Canada  from  England,  added  her  to  the  United  States, 
and  shortened  by  many  years  the  struggle  for  independence. 

Washington  sanctioned  the  plan,  but,  as  we  know,  it  failed, 
owing  greatly  to  the  fact  that  Arnold  did  not  keep  his  plans  to 
himself.  Had  he  not  written  to  a friend  in  Quebec  disclosing  his 
entire  plans,  the  English  would  never  have  known  of  his  coming 
and  Quebec  would  have  been  his. 


Anthony  Isaacs,  ’13. 
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IT  is  interesting  to  find  that  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard, 
and  Dr.  Jordan,  President  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  agree  on,  and  at  the  same  time 
deplore  “the  comparative  submergence  of  personality  as  a 
factor  in  our  university  life.”  Submerged  indeed,  we  think 
the  personality  of  the  faculty  to  be,  in  most,  in  almost  all,  of 
the  larger  universities.  The  schoolmaster  of  yesterday  seems 
to  have  gone  from  them  and  the  professional  investigators,  who 
have  taken  his  place,  of  themselves  exert  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  student.  Nor  are  the  professors  to 
blame.  They  are  expected  to  occupy  themselves  in  other  ways 
than  consorting  with  their  pupils.  As  a result,  the  college  does 
not  produce  a man  “all  rounded  and  refined,”  but  a machine- 
made  impersonality.  And  this  is  hardly  true  education.  The 
personality  of  a worthy  professor  offers  the  text-book  easiest  to 
understand,  and  the  lessons  which  we  learn  therefrom  stay 
longest  with  us.  The  more  the  teacher  and  the  scholars  are 
in  touch,  so  much  the  more  is  the  graduate  cultured  and 
educated  in  the  proper  sense ; for  the  teacher,  if  he  be  a true 
one,  will  teach  in  everything  he  does.  We  believe  that  teachers 
of  science,  or  teachers  of  Latin,  for  example,  should  first  of  all 
be  men  and  then  scientists  or  Latin  scholars.  After  all,  these 
great  and  magnificent  colleges  have  been  founded,  most  perfectly 
equipped  and  maintained  only  in  order  that  the  student  to-day 
may  learn  more,  or  as  much  more  easily  and  thoroughly  than 
did  his  father  and  grandfather.  But  in  their  zeal  to  make  the 
mechanical  side  of  education  more  perfect,  our  educators  have, 
it  would  seem,  lost  sight  of  the  truer  and  more  important  phase 
of  education  and  culture.  We  cannot  conceive  education  to  be 
the  cold  business  factory  which  many  of  the  larger  universities 
have  become.  Why  not  get  phonographs  and  dispense  with 
universities  altogether? 

More  and  more  encomiums  for  the  Greek.  We  have  a Dart- 
mouth professor  declaring  that  boys  chosen  for  work  in  science 
are  uniformly  those  who  have  had  preparation  in  Greek  with 
no  preparatory  scientific  training  whatsoever.  An  Amherst 
biologist  declares,  that  he  finds  Greek  preparatory  boys  best 
suited  for  work  in  his  department.  In  other  words,  the  Greek 
student,  beats  the  science  student  “at  his  own  game.”  It  is  clear 
that  the  Greek  student  must  learn  more  than  his  Greek  when 
he  studies  his  Xenophon  and  Plato.  He  seems  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  think  and  reason.  It  is  only  natural  for 
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us  to  ask,  why  this  is  so.  Some  claim  that  the  best  Greek 
scholars  teach  it,  and  thus  the  Greek  student  is  always  taught 
by  a master  mind,  whereas  the  science  masters  are  too  much 
engaged  in  research  to  give  due  time  to  their  work  in  the  class- 
room, and  therefore  the  science  student  is  taught  by  a second 
or  third  rate  teacher.  The  mental  gymnastics  which  the  classical 
student  undergoes  is  the  secret  of  his  great  prowess,  and  despite 
all  opposition  the  fact  remains,  that  the  Greek  boy  wins  out 
in  the  race. 

Because  of  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Immigration  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  about  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  adopting  the  Educational  Test,  and  other 
restrictive  meaures,  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League 
urges  all  friends  of  immigration  to  work,  through  their  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  against  further  restriction.  The  League 
is  evidently  both  patriotic  and  fair  in  its  purpose.  It  claims 
that  if  criminals,  paupers,  the  sickly,  and  such  undesirables,  are 
kept  from  our  shores,  as  it  has  always  claimed  they  should  be, 
we  need  not  fear  the  honest,  clean  and  eager-for-citizenship  alien. 
If  we  believe  in  immigration  at  all,  we  must  agree  that  the 
League  has  the  one  proper  idea  of  immigration  restriction.  We 
are  told,  that  in  the  West  and  South,  “crops  are  rotting  in  the 
fields,”  for  want  of  hands  to  farm  them.  It  is  evident  then,  that 
we  require  that  class  of  labor,  which  will  be  content  to  work 
in  the  field,  and  not  attempt  the  business  life  of  the  city. 

If  we  transported  the  worthy  foreigner  to  the  West  or 
South  and  gave  him  a means  of  living  and  of  bettering  his 
condition,  he  would,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  become  a 
citizen,  be  more  content  in  mind,  and  sounder  in  body.  But  we 
do  not  see  that  further  restriction  will  solve  the  problems  of 
population  and  living  which  confront  us  to-day.  Especially 
do  we  think  an  educational  test  under  the  circumstances  ridicu- 
lous. The  greatest  rogues  and  vagabonds  alive  are  well  educated. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  educated  folk  as  it  is.  We  do  need  a 
supply,  a generous  supply  of  those  who  will  be  willing  to  live 
the  most  healthful,  if  not  the  highest  salaried  life  of  a farmer. 

We  would  urge  all  our  friends  to  read  the  New  Year’s  sermon 
of  Archbishop  Farley.  Along  with  the  excellent  ideas  relating  to 
conduct  for  the  coming  year,  the  benign  spirit  with  which  the  Arch- 
bishop speaks,  becoming  for  the  time  a simple  parish  priest  and  giv- 
ing earnest  greeting  and  kindly  advice  to  his  flock,  ought  to  say  the 
least,  win  our  interest. 


William  J.  Kearney,  ’ii. 


News  of  the  Month 

It  has  been  almost  an  historical  axiom  that  emergencies  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  have  invariably  brought  forth  great  leaders. 

Xenophon,  Scanderbeg,  Washington,  Joan  of  Arc, 
New  Gym.  and  Hofer  are  a few  of  the  more  prominent  ex- 
amples that  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  The  truth  of  this  observation  is,  however,  not  restricted 
to  the  affairs  of  nations ; it  applies  to  smaller  communities  as  well, 
and  from  present  indications  two  men  of  this  type  have  appeared 
at  Fordham,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Graham,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Clement 
Risacher,  S.  J.  For  over  eight  years  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  about  a new  gymnasium,  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
leaders,  no  plans  and  no  money,  the  agitation  has  been  fruitless,  and 
but  a short  few  weeks  ago  most  people  thought  that  the  prospects 
were  as  visionary  as  they  had  ever  been.  So  doubtful  did  it  seem 
that  many  thought  that  the  notes  of  “New  Gymnasium”  and  “Ford- 
ham”  would  be  incompatible  for  some  time  to  come.  Suddenly, 
however,  these  two  men  came  upon  the  scene  with  plans,  etc.,  which 
have  brought  the  “new  gymnasium”  from  the  mists  of  airy  noth- 
ing into  the  sunlight  of  probability.  As  we  go  to  press  nearly 
five  thousand  dollars,  representing  three  weeks’  work  of  collect- 
ing, have  been  subscribed  in  three  weeks.  There  are  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  boys  yet  to  be  heard  from,  and  it  is  expected  that 
as  soon  as  the  alumni  understand  the  situation  they  will  contribute 
generously,  also.  There  has  hardly  been  time  enough  since  the 
contributions  were  asked  to  hear  from  more  than  a few  of  our 
alumni,  even  did  they  answer  the  appeal  at  once.  For  this  reason 
we  defer  publishing  the  list  of  individual  contributions  until  the 
next  issue  of  the  Monthly.  In  that  issue,  also,  we  hope  to  publish 
more  definite  plans  and  a picture  of  the  proposed  structure.  This 
new  building  will  embody  all  the  advantages  of  the  latest  gym- 
nasiums. The  colleges  possessing  modern  buildings  will  be  visited 
and  the  “best  possible”  will  be  undertaken. 

Now  this  is  a big  work,  and  a big  work  needs  big  friends. 
True,  Fordham  is  not  a heavily  endowed  institution,  but  if  the 
alumni  and  students  will  only  do  their  share  all  will  go  well.  Let 
each  one  do  what  he  can,  and  success  is  ours.  There  are  two  im- 
portant things  for  everyone  to  bear  in  mind — he  must  do  some- 
thing, and  he  must  do  that  something  now.  Promises  are  no  good 
Plans  cannot  be  made  on  promises,  which  are  very  easily  made  and 
more  easily  broken.  “Jam  tempus  agi  res,”  said  the  pagan  poet, 
and  let  us  adopt  his  motto:  “Now  is  the  time  to  act.”  Let  each 
one,  therefore,  “be  up  and  doing.”  If  we  follow  the  leaders,  we 
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shall  win  a glorious  victory  and  by  the  next  scholastic  year,  Ford- 
ham  will  have  a gymnasium  to  which  her  sons  may  point  with 
pardonable  pride.  With  a better  gymnasium,  she  will  be  able  to 
reach  the  enviable  position  in  indoor  sports  which  she  enjoys  in 
baseball — the  forefront  of  them  all.  Her’s  is  the  best  baseball  team 
in  the  college  world.  The  summary  of  the  donations  to  Jan- 
uary nth : 


Alumni  12 

Medical  School 6 

Law  School 3 

College  45 

High  School  84 

Grammar  School  8 

Anonymous  1 


Donors $351.00 

“ 64.00 


1,656.00 

2,112.50 

82.50 


In  the  College : 

Freshman  Leads 


In  the  High  School : 
Fourth  Leads  . . 


$4,292.00 


.A  10  Donors  . 
B 10  “ . 


.A  6 Donors 


$425.00 

745.00 

$1,170.00 

$637.00 


On  Saturday,  January  14th,  the  beloved  professor  of  the  senior 
class,  Father  James  L.  Smith,  S.  J.,  sailed  for  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
in  order,  amid  more  balmy  breezes  than  those  in 


Father 

Smith 


this  vicinity  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  convalesce 
from  his  recent  attack  of  pneumonia.  Through 
the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Rev.  William  Cunningham,  S.  J.,  the 
professor  of  junior  class,  and  the  permission  of  the  prefect  of 
studies,  the  seniors  were  allowed  to  pay  their  respects  to  Father 
Smith  as  he  left  the  college.  As  Father  Smith  stepped  from  the 
infirmary  to  the  limousine,  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering  heard  in 
some  time  burst  forth.  As  he  was  whirled  away  down  the  path, 
thoughts  must  have  welled  up  from  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
seniors  somewhat  similar  to  the  surgings  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Ephesians  when  St.  Paul  was  bidding  them  farewell  by  the  shores 
of  the  Aegean.  However,  Father  Smith  did  not  say  to  his  pupils 
what  the  Apostle  said  to  his  flock,  “That  he  would  see  them  no 
more,”  and  his  class  sincerely  trust  and  pray  that  ere  long  he  will  be 
among  them  once  again,  giving  them  the  benefits  of  his  great  knowl- 
edge and  vast  experience.  With  him  on  his  journey  went  another 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Rev.  J.  Harding  Fisher,  an 
alumnus  of  Fordham,  graduated  in  1895.  Father  Fisher  is  also  in 
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poor  health  and  was  compelled  to  discontinue  for  a while  his  philo- 
sophical studies  in  Woodstock  Seminary. 


Work  on  the  new  medical  building  is  progressing  rapidly  and 

About  the  secon<^  story  masonry  work  has  already  been 

p i.  finished.  The  building  when  completed  will  cer- 

* tainly  be  a most  attractive  one  and  will  contribute 

considerably  to  the  general  architectural  beauty  of  the  University. 


A new  soda  fountain  has  been  installed  in  the  book  store  in  the 
second  division  building,  and  is  surprisingly  popular.  We  trust  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  well  patronized,  as  the 
Shops  profits  are  devoted  to  the  athletic  fund.  The 

tobacco  shop  should  also  be  remembered  and  your 
smokes  purchased  there.  There  is  just  as  good  a variety,  and  the 
prices  prevailing  are  as  reasonable  as  those  of  many  of  the  more 
pretensious  establishments.  Moreover,  every  purchase  means  also 
a donation  to  the  treasury  of  the  athletic  association. 


By  far  the  most  sensible  and  the  most  appreciated  improve- 
ment during  the  past  few  weeks  is  the  new  drinking  water  supply. 

No  more  will  the  boarders  be  obliged  to  drink 
Hygeia  the  city  water,  which,  though  generally  good,  for 
the  past  few  months  has  been  abominable.  Some 
fairy  godmother  or  godfather,  we  know  not  as  yet  whom  to  thank 
for  the  kindness,  has  caused  a new  fountain  to  be  installed  on  each 
corridor.  Every  day  a fresh  supply  of  distilled  spring  water  is  sup- 
plied, and  the  great  frequency  with  which  it  is  visited  eloquently 
bespeaks  its  popularity. 

The  competition  for  the  purse  of  fifty  dollars,  donated  by 
the  Alumni  Association  for  the  best  paper  on  a literary  subject, 
will  close  on  the  first  of  March.  The  subject  is  “Francis  Thompson : 
His  Place  Among  the  Poets.”  Any  student  in  the  college  depart- 
ment is  allowed  to  compete.  Essays  may  not  be  longer  than 
thirty-five  hundred  words  and  must  be  typewritten.  On  this  date, 
also,  the  subject  of  the  ethical  essay  will  be  announced. 


Rev.  John  J.  Donlon,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School,  has  invited  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J., 
professor  of  chemistry  and  geology,  to  lecture 
Mr.  Tivnan  at  the  school  during  the  next  series  of  lectures. 

Mr.  Tivnan  has  consented  to  give  two  lectures. 
The  first  one  will  be  on  “Insects,  Friendly  and  Otherwise,”  and  the 
second  subject  is  “The  Problem  of  Life.”  Both  of  the  lectures  will 
be  profusely  illustrated  with  rare  and  beautiful  stereopticon  slides. 
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On  February  ist  the  subject  and  the  conditions  of  the  competi- 
tion for  the  historical  essay  will  be  announced  by  the  prefect  of  stud- 
ies, Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J. 

The  monthly  marks  for  February  will  close 
on  March  gth  and  will  be  read  on  Saturday,  the 

eleventh. 


Announce- 

ments 


Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  moderator  of  the  senior 
sodalities,  received  the  following  letter  from  Father  Howard 
Brown,  S.  J.,  a former  Fordham  professor,  who 
From  Alaska  is  now  a missionary  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska.  The 
letter  acknowledges  a generous  gift  from  the  day 
scholars’  branch  of  the  sodality,  in  order  to  assist  Father  Brown  in 
erecting  a new  chapel. 

“Juneau,  Alaska. 

“Dear  Father  O’Laughlin: — Your  very  kind  letter  con- 
taining an  offering  made  by  the  senior  division  of  the  Day  Scholars’ 
Sodality,  with  a request  for  masses  for  the  Holy  Souls,  was  duly 
received  and  is  here  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  masses  will  be 
offered  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

“We  hoped  to  have  the  dedication  of  our  new  church  in  Octo- 
ber; but  the  windows  promised  for  October  ist  came,  instead,  on 
the  3d  of  December.  We  suffered  terribly  from  the  cold  in  conse- 
quence. We  shall  not  be  able  to  have  our  usual  Christmas  cele- 
bration, as  we  moved  out  of  the  old  church  in  hopes  of  being  in  the 
new  one  before  this,  and  are  using  the  Sisters’  Chapel  at  present. 
Thanking  you  and  the  sodality  for  your  charity,  I remain, 
“Gratefully  in  our  Lord, 

“Edward  Howard  Brown,  S.  J.” 


Seismic 

Notes 


The  great  earthquake  which  occurred  in  Asia  on  January  5th, 
in  which  hundreds  of  people  lost  their  lives,  was  very  distinctly 
recorded  on  our  seismograph.  Mr.  Tivnan, 
S.  J.,  supervisor  of  this  machine  went  into  the 
observatory  a few  minutes  after  the  instrument 
had  ceased  recording  and  at  once  got  into  telephonic  communication 
with  the  Associated  Press.  He  estimated  the  earthquake  to  be  four 
thousand  miles  away,  and  while  he  was  conversing  with  the  reporter 
about  it,  the  cablegram  arrived  verifying  his  calculation  to  a surpris- 
ing degree.  The  oscillation  of  the  needle  began  at  6:40  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  lasted  about  two  hours,  the  principal  shock  oc- 
curring seventeen  minutes  after  seven.  This  earthquake  destroyed 
the  whole  town  of  Vyerny  in  Russian  Turkestan  and  did  consid- 
erable damage  to  many  other  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
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The  sympathy  of  the  faculty  and  students  is  extended  to  Wil- 
liam C.  Ormond,  a brother-in-law  of  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett, 
S.  J.,  in  the  death  of  his  mother  and  father  under 
Condolence  especially  trying  circumstances.  At  the  funeral 
of  the  mother,  as  the  last  words  of  absolution 
were  being  pronounced,  the  father  was  suddenly  stricken  with 
apoplexy  and  passed  away  before  medical  assistance  could  be 
procured. 

Rev.  John  J.  Regan,  S.  J.,  the  beloved  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  junior  class,  was  summoned  home  during  the  Christ- 
P - mas  recess  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother, 

a er  Mr.  T.  P.  Regan,  of  Jersey  City.  The  entire 
**  student  body  sympathize  deeply  with  Father 

Regan  in  his  sad  trial  and  fondly  hope  that  the  sickness  with  which 
he  himself  is  confined  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  will  speedily  pass 
away,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  class 
room. 


Philip  A.  Mylod,  ’ii,  manager  of  baseball,  was  called  home 
to  Poughkeepsie  by  the  death  of  his  grandmother.  The  Monthly 
voices  the  sentiment  of  all  in  extending  to  the  afflicted  family  our 
sincerest  condolences. 


Death  entered  the  family  of  another  Fordham  student,  Leo 
Meville,  ’14,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  took  away  the  young 
man’s  brother,  who  succumbed  to  an  acute  attack  of  Bright’s  dis- 
ease. Mr.  Meville,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sad  news,  left  at  once 
for  home,  but  before  his  arrival  his  brother  had  passed  away.  The 
young  man  and  his  family  have  the  deep  sympathy  of  all  in  this 
great  affliction. 

Joseph  Hanley,  ’13,  was  summoned  home  to  Brooklyn  by  the 
sudden  and  entirely  unexpected  death  of  his  sister  on  luesday, 
January  10th.  At  the  funeral  mass  on  Friday,  the  faculty  was  rep- 
resented by  Rev.  Henry  Lyons,  S.  J.,  prefect  of  discipline.  The 
sophomore  class  were  represented  by  a committee  composed  of  John 
G.  Flanagan,  William  A.  Kearns,  Raymond  Smith,  Joseph 
Sharkey,  Edward  Chapman,  Christoppier  Smith  and  John 
O’Connell,  and  they  extended  the  consolation  not  only  of  their 
classmates  but  also  that  of  the  other  classes  to  the  afflicted  family. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

“Whereas,  The  all-wise  God  has,  in  His  infinite  designs,  willed 
to  call  from  this  life  his  faithful  servant,  Norah  Rose  Hanley, 
beloved  sister  of  our  classmate,  Joseph  M.  Hanley;  and, 

“Whereas,  We  are  all  conscious  how  inadequate  are  the  expres- 
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sions  of  our  sorrow  and  how  efficacious  is  prayer  and  sacrifice ; be  it, 
therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 
of  Fordham  College,  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  have  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  offered  ten  times ; and,  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly  and  a copy  of  the  same  forwarded  to  the  bereaved 
family.  “John  M.  Flanagan,  Chairman, 

“Edward  P.  Gilleran, 

“Joseph  B.  Lynch, 

“Hugh  A.  Allen, 

“Robert  L.  Eller.” 

Mr.  John  A.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  professor  at  Fordham  last  year, 
and  now  a student  of  theology  at  the  Woodstock  scholasticate  in 
Maryland,  was  called  home  to  Roxbury  on  account  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father.  His  former  pupils  wish  to  condole  with  him 
in  his  bereavement. 

The  friends  of  James  S.  Regan,  Jr.,  Ti,  were  much  pained  to 
learn  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  sister.  Earnest  prayers  are  being 
said  by  all  for  her  speedy  recovery. 

Father  Rigge,  S.  J.,  the  astronomer  of  Creighton  University 
Omaha,  performed  a neat  mathematical  calculation  recently.  He 
was  consulted  in  the  case  of  a murder  charge,  and  from  the  shades 
and  shadows  of  a photograph  taken  at  the  time  of  the  crime  he 
proved  conclusively  an  alibi  for  the  accused. 

The  leading  event  in  athletics  during  the  coming  month  will 
be  the  Athletic  Association’s  annual  indoor  meet,  which  will  take 
place  on  the  25th  of  February.  Preparations 
The  Track  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  and  practi- 

Meet  cally  all  arrangements  have  been  completed. 

Everything  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
track  manager,  Francis  Kennedy,  Ti.  There  are  fifteen  interest- 
ing events  on  the  programme,  and  already  a large  number  of  con- 
testants have  entered  their  names  to  compete  for  the  magnificent 
prizes.  The  most  interesting  event  to  the  Fordham  contingent  will 
be  the  annual  relay  race  for  the  championship  of  the  Catholic  col- 
leges. Another  interesting  event  is  a two-mile  relay  race  between 
three  of  the  most  prominent  colleges  in  track  athletics  in  the  coun- 
try. As  the  contracts  have  not  yet  been  signed  by  all  the  managers, 
the  names  of  these  colleges  cannot  be  published.  The  meet  is  to  be 
held  at  the  armory  of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  Thirty-fourth 
street  and  Park  avenue,  and  the  events  will  start  at  8 o’clock. 
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Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  ’74,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  for- 
warded a gift  of  $100  to  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J.,  pre- 
fect of  studies,  which  is  to  be  offered  as  a prize 
Gift  for  some  competition  to  be  decided  by  the  fac- 

ulty. It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  the 
prize  shall  be  given  for,  but  announcements  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Minahan  is  a very  prominent  business  man 
in  that  western  city  and  is  a former  president  of  the  Catholic  Fed- 
erated Societies.  At  present  he  is  vice-president  of  the  Scandi- 
navian-American  Bank  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  besides  holding  many 
other  positions  of  trust  and  prominence.  The  student  body  join 
the  faculty  in  expressing  their  hearty  appreciation  of  Mr.  Minahan’s 
kindness. 

J.  Stanley  Griffin,  T3,  has  lately  received  the  third  degree 
in  a New  Jersey  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Joseph  Larkins,  ’ii,  is  employed  outside  of  class  hours  in  the 
vacuum  pump  department  of  the  Bishop  & Babcock  Company.  Mr. 
Larkins  has  already  designed  several  systems  of  vacuum  pumps  for 
important  establishments  in  Greater  New  York. 

The  rumor  that  Thomas  Kehoe,  ’12,  had  signed  a contract  to 
pitch  for  the  Providence  Club  of  the  Eastern  League  has  proved 
to  be  false.  Kehoe  denies  that  he  is  to  leave  college  until  his  grad- 
uation, and  will  therefore  pitch  for  Fordham  this  year. 

The  freshman  class  of  the  science  course  have  elected  Joseph 
Sharkey,  president ; Robert  Eller,  vice-president ; Fred  Dreher, 
secretary,  and  Halpin  Duffy,  treasurer. 

The  provincial  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  the  New  York-Maryland 
province,  Very  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  S.  J.,  with  his  socius, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Rockwell,  S.  J.,  is  making  the  annual  visitation 
of  the  various  houses  of  the  province.  He  remained  at  Fordham  for 
about  two  weeks.  Other  visitors  at  the  same  time  were  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Himmel,  S.  J.,  rector  of  Georgetown  University ; Rev.  An- 
thony J.  Maas,  S.  J.,  rector  of  Woodstock  College,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Gasson,  S.  J.,  rector  of  Boston  College. 

Although  the  students  enjoyed  a rest  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son, the  professors  were  very  much  occupied  in  assisting  in  the 
various  parish  churches  in  the  vicinity.  There 
Holiday  were  seventy  requests  for  preachers,  and 

Preachers  although  all  could  not  be  granted,  every  priest 

in  the  college  was  engaged.  The  following 
were  the  assignments : Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J., 
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preached  at  St.  Michael’s ; Rev.  Hector  Papi,  S.  J.,  at  St.  Thomas’ ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Cryan,  S.  J.,  at  Van  Nest;  Rev.  Francis  D. 
O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  at  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  New 
Rochelle;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Judge,  S.  J.,  at  Hart’s  Island;  Rev. 
Christopher  Sullivan,  S.  J.,  at  St.  Theresa’s,  Tarrytown ; Rev. 
Joseph  I.  Fink,  S.  J.,  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Mamaroneck ; Rev. 
John  X.  Payne,  S.  J.,  at  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Broadway,  New  York; 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  at  St.  Charles  Borromeo’s,  Brooklyn ; 
Rev.  Matthew  McCabe,  S.  J.,  at  Irvington;  Rev.  William  Bros- 
nan,  S.  J.,  at  St.  Angela’s;  Rev.  John  Cassidy,  at  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom’s ; Rev.  John  Wynne,  S.  J.,  at  Our  Lady  of  Mercy ; Rev. 
John  Creeden,  S.  J.,  at  Williams  Bridge ; Rev.  Ferdinand  Rous- 
seau, S.  J.,  at  Mount  Vernon ; Rev.  Patrick  Dooley,  S.  J.,  at  the 
Church  of  Corpus  Christi ; Rev.  Thomas  Emmet,  S.  J.,  at  Lake 
Mahopac ; Rev.  John  Lunny,  S.  J.,  at  West  Farms;  Rev.  Al- 
phonse Donlon,  S.  J.,  at  St.  Athanasius ; Rev.  John  J.  Regan, 
S.  J.,  said  the  midnight  Mass  at  St.  Ursula’s  Convent,  Bedford 
Park;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Graham,  S.  J.,  preached  at  St.  Anthony’s, 
Brooklyn ; Rev.  Charles  Lamb,  S.  J.,  at  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Car- 
mel ; Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.,  at  Mount  Loretto,  Staten  Is- 
land; Rev.  Joseph  Mulry,  S.  J.,  at  St.  Philip  Neri’s;  Rev.  John 
Tiernan,  S.  J.,  at  Kingsbridge;  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J., 
at  Seacliff,  L.  I. ; Rev.  William  Cunningham,  S.  J.,  at  Rich- 
mond, Staten  Island,  and  Rev.  Walter  Drum,  S.  J.,  at  Croton 
Falls. 

Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  preached  a retreat  during 
the  holidays  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Rev. 
J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.,  preached  a triduum  in  preparation  for  the 
feast  of  the  Holy  Name  at  the  Church  of  St.  Athanasius  in  The 
Bronx.  At  St.  Philip  Neri’s  Church  and  at  St.  Michael’s  triduums 
were  preached  by  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Thomas 
Cryan,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Graham,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  F.  D. 
O’Laughlin,  S.  J.  On  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Name,  Father  Gra- 
ham preached  a sermon  at  Lakewood  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Trenton,  Rt.  Rev.  James  Augustine  McFaul,  D.  D. 

The  preachers  and  their  order  for  the  four  Sundays  of  the 
present  month  will  be  for  first  division,  Rev.  William  Cunning- 
ham, S.  J.,  Rev.  Patrick  Dooi.ey,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Joseph  Keating, 
S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Cryan,  S.  J.  At.  St.  John’s  Hall,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Fink,  S.  J.,  Rev. 
Thomas  Graham,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Matthew  McCabe,  S.  J. 

Among  the  visitors  the  past  month,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
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the  assignments  of  preachers,  were  Rev.  Father  Garrigan,  S.  J., 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Rev.  John  Cotter,  S.  J.,  of  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege. 

Captain  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  Ti,  will  call  out  the  candidates 
for  the  baseball  team  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of 
Baseball  February.  Indoor  practice  will  be  held  in  the 
gymnasium  until  the  weather  permits  the  squad 
to  go  on  the  diamond. 

Manager  Philip  A.  Mylod,  Ti,  has  announced  the  baseball 
schedule  for  the  coming  season.  There  are  three  dates  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  definitely  filled,  although  several  teams  have  applied 
for  them.  The  manager  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  entire  studen# 
body  for  the  energetic  way  with  which  he  has  worked  to  make  this 
schedule  the  best  that  Fordham  has  ever  had,  and  as  it  stands  now 
it  is  a splendid  tribute  to  his  tireless  efforts  extending  over  two 
years : 

City  College  of  New  York,  at  Fordham. 

St.  Francis,  at  Fordham. 

Pratt  Institute,  at  Fordham. 

Stevens,  at  Fordham. 

Princeton,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

St.  John’s,  at  Fordham. 

Catholic  University,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Georgetown,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pending. 

Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Lafayette,  at  Fordham. 

Lehigh,  at  Fordham. 

Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

Swarthmore,  at  Fordham. 

Virginia,  at  Fordham. 

Wesleyan,  at  Fordham. 

Pending. 

Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia. 

Georgetown,  at  Fordham. 

Columbia,  at  Fordham. 

West  Point,  at  West  Point. 

Pending. 

Holy  Cross,  at  Fordham. 

Trinity,  at  Fordham. 

Georgetown,  at  Fordham. 

Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wesleyan,  at  Middletown,  Conn. 


March  22. 

March  25. 

March  29. 

April 

1. 

April 

5- 

April 

8. 

April 

12. 

April 

13- 

April 

15- 

April 

17> 

April 

19. 

April 

22. 

April 

26. 

April 

29. 

May 

3- 

May 

6. 

May 

8. 

May 

10. 

May 

i3- 

May 

*7- 

May 

20. 

May 

24. 

May 

25- 

May 

27. 

May 

30. 

June 

3-  I 

June 

7-  ^ 
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At  a dinner  given  at  Hotel  Astor  on  December  ioth  by  the 
Merchants’  Club  of  New  York,  Rev.  Father  Rector  gave  an  elo- 
quent address  on  “The  College  Man  in  Politics.” 
The  Rector  Father  Rector  also  attended  the  Cy  Miller  dinner 
on  January  ioth  at  Niblo’s  Garden,  and  a dinner 
given  by  the  Lotus  Club  on  January  14th  in  honor  of  Governor  John 

A.  Dix.  This  is  a private  club,  and  Father  Quinn  attended  at  the 
special  invitation  of  the  Governor.  He  will  speak  at  the  Bronx 
Medical  dinner  on  January  19th  on  “The  University,”  and  will  be  a 
guest  of  honor  at  the  New  York  Holy  Cross  Alumni  dinner  at 
O’Donnell’s,  Sixty-first  street  and  Broadway,  and  at  the  Fordham 
Alumni  dinner  at  Hotel  Knickerbocker  on  February  7th. 

The  banquet  tendered  by  the  Dramatic  Association  to  the  cast 
of  “Macbeth”  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  February  8th.  The 
..  reason  an  earlier  date  was  not  selected  was  be- 
c . cause  of  conflict  with  repetitions  and  examina- 

*v.  _ y tions.  An  account  of  the  festivities,  speeches,  etc., 
notes  will  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly. 
The  two  handsome  watches,  the  prizes  for  the  students  selling 
the  highest  number  of  tickets,  were  awarded  by  the  moderator,  Mr. 
James  McGovern,  S.  J.,  to  Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  and  William 

B.  O’Shaugiinessy.  Both  worked  hard  and  faithfully  and  deserve, 
as,  in  fact,  do  all  the  members  of  that  class,  much  praise  for  their 
exceptional  zeal.  The  freshman  class  also  showed  true  college 
spirit  in  this  matter ; for  not  only  did  they  sell  the  second  highest 
number  of  tickets,  but  when  the  call  for  supernumeraries  came  they 
were  the  first  to  respond.  Keep  it  up!  It  has  the  true  Fordham 
ring. 


The  faculty  and  student  body  join  with  the  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  in  thanking  Mr.  David  Luker,  of  Jersey 
City,  for  his  kind  gift  of  three  beautiful  scenes  and  a costly  throne. 
The  generous  gift  was  made  through  the  moderator,  Mr.  James  L. 
McGovern,  S.  J..  Although  a special  criticism  of  the  play,  to- 
gether with  a very  kind  letter  written  to  Mr.  McGovern  by  the 
eminent  actress,  Miss  Rose  Coghlan,  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the 
Monthly,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a few  words  about  other 
letters  written  to  the  moderator.  They  all  were  in  a laudatory 
style  and  none  contained  the  slightest  semblance  of  an  adverse  criti- 
cism. To  quote  from  one:  “The  acting  was  equal  if  not  superior 
to  anything  I have  ever  witnessed,  and  the  talent  displayed  by  the 
entire  cast  was  far  beyond  anything  that  1 expected.  When  making 
this  statement  I am  voicing  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of  everyone 
with  whom  I spoke  after  the  play,  and  great  credit  is  certainly 
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due  you  for  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  everything  was  car- 
ried through.”  It  might  be  mentioned  here,  also,  that  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Thomas  made  a remark  about  the  acting  of  Vincent  Isaacs 
which  means  a great  deal,  since  it  comes  from  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  American  dramatists  and  critics.  He  said : “Mr.  Isaacs  has  an 
excellent  voice  and  acted  with  exceptional  repose.” 

Work  on  the  comedy  will  be  commenced  the  first  week  in 
February  and  it  will  be  ready  for  presentation  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  March  ist.  The  comedy  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided  upon,  but  several  excellent  ones  are  under  consideration. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 

Alumni  Notes 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  David  H.  Hunt,  ’76,  is 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery  after  his  long  and  serious  illness.  Mr. 

Hunt  has  not  been  well  since  a year  ago  this 

Alumni  month  and  was  in  especially  bad  physical  condi- 
tion when  forced  to  undergo  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  When  admitted  to  the  hospital  Mr.  Hunt  had  one 
chance  in  a thousand  for  recovery,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  alive  is 
due  to  the  man’s  remarkable  vitality  and  to  the  skill  of  the  physi- 
cians in  the  White  Plains  Hospital.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a very  noted 
criminal  lawyer  and  has  been  successful  in  many  famous  cases. 
Associated  with  him  in  his  office  is  a Fordham  graduate  of  a 
younger  generation,  William  J.  Fallon,  ’06,  who  for  a young 
man  has  already  attained  a splendid  reputation  as  a lawyer.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Hunt’s  illness  his  legal  affairs  are  being  managed  by  Will- 
iam J.  Fallon,  ’06,  of  Mamaroneck,  who  is  also  an  alumnus  of  the 
Fordham  Law  School  of  ’09.  Mr.  Fallon  has  already  been  brought 
into  considerable  prominence  by  his  superior  handling  of  several 
difficult  cases,  and  bids  fair  to  develop  into  as  renowned  a lawyer 
as  is  his  associate,  Mr.  Hunt. 

Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn  has  for  a long  period  been  doing  good 
work  as  house  physician  at  the  college.  His  diagnoses  are  remark- 
ably sagacious,  and  his  number  of  patients  suffering  from  serious 
maladies  whom  in  the  course  of  years  he  has  successfully  restored 
to  health  is  very  great. 

Albert  Flume,  ex  Ti,  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  is  treasurer  of 
the  Baseball  Association  in  Georgetown  University. 

James  E.  Purcell,  ex  ’12,  has  taken  up  the  study  of  law  in 
New  York  Law  School.  Purcell  was  universally  well  liked  at 
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Fordham  and  has  the  well  wishes  of  the  entire  student  body  in  his 
new  field  of  academic  endeavor.  He  was  a good  student,  a mem- 
ber of  the  debating  team  and  was  the  best  tennis  player  in  the 
college. 

Gerald  McLaughlin,  ’09,  has  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
his  professional  studies  in  the  Fordham  Law  School  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  is  now  resting  in  the  mountains, 
’09  and  all  his  former  associates  fondly  trust  that 

the  change  of  air  will  prove  beneficial  to  him. 

James  Rowe,  ex  ’09,  will  be  graduated  this  June  from  the  Cor- 
nell Engineering  School.  Rowe  has  made  a fine  record  for  him- 
self and  has  already  been  offered  several  excellent  positions. 

William  J.  McKeown,  ’10,  former  varsity 
’10  pitcher,  visited  the  college  recently.  He  is  teach- 

ing in  the  public  schools  and  is  also  studying  law 
at  the  Fordham  School. 

Abner  Cassidy,  ex  ’13,  has  an  important  part  in  the  New  The- 
atre production  of  Maeterlinck’s  “Blue  Bird.” 

Leo  Fitzpatrick,  ’09,  former  baseball  manager  and  football 
captain,  has  a civil  service  position  in  Boston. 

Lawrence  Riley,  ex  ’12,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  has  an  excellent 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  of  a wooden  box  manufactur- 
ing establishment.  While  at  Fordham,  Riley  was  a star  member  of 
one  of  our  very  best  football  teams. 

Eugene  McGee,  ’03,  has  a position  as  private  secretary  to 
Judge  Erlanger,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  City.  McGee 
was  professor  of  English  at  Fordham  for  some  years  after  grad- 
uating and  was  universally  popular  both  as  a student  and  a pro- 
fessor. His  predecessor  as  secretary  to  Judge  Erlanger  was  also 
a former  Fordham  student,  John  Doeslier,  ex  ’04,  who  resigned 
to  accept  a very  lucrative  city  position.  Doesher  made  a name  for 
himself  at  Fordham  as  a pitcher  on  the  ball  team.  After  leaving 
college  he  was  for  years  a member  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Cincinnati 
National  League  teams  until  he  decided  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  his  law  practice. 

Edward  Lynch,  ex  Ti,  has  a very  desirable  position  as  sales- 
man for  a prominent  shoe  company.  He  has  just  returned  to  his 
home  in  Winstead,  Conn.,  after  a most  successful  trip  extending 
over  several  months  in  the  Middle  West. 

Edwin  Tierney,  ex  ’09,  is  assisting  in  the  management  of  the 
Hotel  Marlborough,  on  Broadway,  New  York  City.  This  is  one 
of  a series  of  prominent  hotels  owned  by  his  father. 
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Alexander  De  Ugarte,  ex  ’08,  is  advance  agent  of  a promi- 
nent theatrical  company  now  playing  on  Broadway,  but  which  is 
soon  to  go  on  tour. 

Raymond  Webber  has  just  recovered  from  a severe  attack  of 
pleurisy  which  kept  him  confined  to  his  home  for  several  weeks. 
He  will  shortly  resume  his  business  duties  in  a downtown  brokerage 
concern. 

John  Morgan  has  secured  a fine  position  at  Wanamaker’s  and 
has  left  his  former  position  for  this  more  lucrative  one. 

John  V.  Hinchliffe,  ’07,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  Ger- 
aldine V.  Kelley,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were  married  in  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  Brooklyn,  on  the  third  of  Jan- 
Wedding  uary.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  six 

Bells  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  bride’s  pastor,  Father 

Belford,  officiating.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  H.  J.  Kelley,  the  New  York  commission  merchant.  She  was 
attended  by  Miss  Seroft.  The  best  man  was  a brother  of  the 
groom,  also  a Fordham  alumnus,  Louis  Hinchliffe,  ’08.  James 
Hinchliffe,  ’ii,  and  Joseph  McCrystal,  ex  ’12,  were  ushers. 
The  newly  married  couple  left  immediately  after  the  ceremony  for 
an  extended  tour  of  the  South,  after  which  they  will  reside  in  their 
handsome  new  home  in  Paterson. 

Announcements  were  received  recently  of  the  marriage  of 
Ignatius  Macmanus,  ex  ’12,  of  Mexico,  to  Miss  Alice  Carey,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  latter  city, 
where  Mr.  Macmanus  is  employed  in  the  bank  of  which  the  bride’s 
father  is  president. 

Emmet  Hannigan,  ex  ’13,  is  working  in  one  of  his  father’s 
shoe  stores.  He  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  one  as  soon  as  he  has 
sufficient  experience. 

James  Doyle,  ex  ’09,  is  a senior  at  the  Long  Island  Medical 
School  and  is  doing  well.  He  has  already  passed  his  State  Board 
examinations. 

Herbert  Gelpcice,  ex  To,  has  a very  responsible  position  in 
the  Treasury  Department. 

John  Sullivan,  ex  ’13,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  is  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Boston. 

The  former  classmates  and  friends  of  John  J.  Regan  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  of  his  father’s  recent  death  in  Scranton.  Penn. 

Charles  Quinn,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  William  O’Connor, 
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of  Dorchester,  are  pursuing  their  studies  at  St.  Anselm’s  College 
in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Patrick  J.  Barry,  ’io,  former  manager  of 
the  track  team  and  president  of  the  Debating  So- 
ciety, is  studying  law  in  the  offices  of  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker. 

Ralph  Heger,  ex  ’12,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  a position  with 
Henry  Clews  & Co.,  bankers. 

Charles  Magrane,  ex  ’13,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  former  end  on  the 
football  team,  has  an  excellent  position  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  reputable  department  stores  in  Boston.  He  is  assistant  buyer 
for  “The  James  H.  Houston  Company.” 

Frank  Divine,  ex  ’12,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  Harvard  University.  His  address  is  5 Linden  street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  White,  former  dramatic  star  and  baseball  manager,  now 
a student  at  St.  Joseph’s  Theological  Seminary  in  Dunwoodie,  New 
, York,  was  the  guest  of  the  senior  class  at  dinner 

recently. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Dr.  Charles  Murn,  ’03,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Dr.  Murn  has  established  an  excellent  practice  in 
his  native  city  and  has  already  made  an  enviable 
’03  reputation  as  a physician. 

Joseph  Termini,  ex,  ’13,  is  at  Brooklyn 

College. 

Benjamin  McGrath,  ex  ’12,  of  Yonkers,  is  in  the  insurance 
business. 

Robert  White  paid  his  former  friends  a short  visit  recently. 
He  is  now  studying  engineering  at  the  Cornell  Technical  School. 

Edward  J.  O’Brien,  ’06,  is  making  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a criminal  lawyer.  More  than  usual  success  has  been  won  by  this 
young  man  in  his  few  years  of  legal  practice. 

Charles  Casassa,  ’08,  and  Vincent  O’Reilly,  ’08,  both  very 
prominent  in  many  lines  of  academic  endeavor  while  students  at 
Fordham,  have  taken  and  passed  successfully  their  examinations  in 
medicine  before  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Thomas  Hefferan,  ’08,  of  Yonkers,  is  teaching  in  Brooklyn 
in  connection  with  his  study  of  law  at  the  Fordham  School. 

Charles  McMahon,  ex  Yi,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  is  a senior  in 
the  Albany  Law  School. 
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John  Lyon,  ex  To,  is  a freshman  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  is  president  of  his  class. 

James  M.  Neary,  ex  ’12,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  visiting  his  brother 
in  this  city.  He  intends  to  enter  Fordham  Medical  School  next 
September. 

Edward  Lynch,  ex  Ti,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  and  James  Foley, 
of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  were  the  guests  of  Thomas  A.  Scanlon  re- 
cently. 

Edward  Glennon,  ’05,  and  Louis  Hartman,  ’05,  have  opened 
a law  office  at  42  Broadway  and  have  already  been  successful  in 
many  cases.  Glennon  and  Hartman,  in  addition  to  being  excellent 
students  while  at  college,  were  also  prominent  athletes,  the  one 
being  captain  of  the  football  team  and  the  other  captain  of  the  base- 
ball nine. 

William  Kelleher,  ex  ’12,  who  is  now  a student  of  dentistry 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  college  during  his 
Christmas  recess.  He  said  that  all  the  former  Fordham  students 
who  are  now  attending  professional  schools  in  that  university  are 
well  and  wished  to  be  remembered  to  their  former  college  mates. 

Another  visiter  to  the  college  was  Belmont  Rowe,  ex  Ti, 
who  is  now  employed  in  a broker’s  office  in  Wall  street. 

Raymond  Conway  and  Harold  Slater,  both  former  mem- 
bers of  the  present  sophomore  class,  are  now  engaged  in  their 
fathers’  businesses.  Slater  is  employed  in  one  of  his  father’s  shoe 
stores  on  Broadway,  near  Twenty-fifth  street. 

George  Rief,  ’08,  is  specializing  in  corporation  law. 

George  W.  Haffey,  ’04,  is  teaching  Italian  in  the  New  York 
evening  schools. 

Murray  Quinn,  To,  has  been  signed  by  Manager  Harry  Lum- 
ley  to  pitch  for  the  Binghamton  team  of  the  State  League.  Murray 
was  a prominent  athlete  in  his  college  days  and  was  manager  of  the 
football  team. 

F.  J.  Spellman,  ii. 


Fordliamensia 

THERE  are  many  incidents  whose  simple  narration  is 
bound  to  fall  flat.  Some  of  them,  however,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  strange  nature  of  playwrights,  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  dramatization.  We’ve  had  the  good  fortune 
of  securing  the  scenario  of  such  a one,  founded  on  the 
author’s  personal  experience.  While  conducting  patrons  and  pa- 
tronesses to  their  seats,  he  was  recognized  as  a former  trolley  car 
conductor. 

We  present  for  your  approval,  if  any,  Bug’s  latest  offering: 


On  deliberation  we’re  rather  sorry  we  mentioned  that  little 
incident  in  the  life  of  “Silk  Hat  Harry”  Spellman — you  remember 
the  one  about  the  fair  pedestrians,  the  cold  day  and  the  hot  choco- 
late that  wasn’t  served.  One  would  surely  be  a rash  judge  who 
would  ascribe  “Harry’s”  oversight  to  any  other  cause  than  thought- 
lessness. 

That  “Harry’s”  old-time  instinct  to  gallantry  is  far  from  dor- 
mant was  clearly  shown  when  he  volunteered  to  check  the  baggage 
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of  his  sister  and  quite  a number  of  her  charming  schoolmates  upon 
their  homecoming  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  You’re  smiling, 
What?  You’ve  heard  about  it?  Well,  what  if  he  did  get  a few 
suit  cases  and  the  like  mixed  up?  That’s  likely  to  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  railroad  stations,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  particu- 
larly the  fault  of  the  baggagemaster.  Be  that  as  it  may,  “Spelly” 
knows  just  how  to  recognize  and  utilize  unforeseen  or  other  oppor- 
tunities. Of  course,  he  hastened  to  undo  the  tangle  of  luggage,  and 
if  you  want  our  candid  opinion,  he  knew  full  well  that  his  well- 
framed letters  of  explanation  and  apology  would  bring  forth  many 
a desired  invitation  to  call. 


Whiie  we’re  on  the  subject,  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
we've  been  apprised  of  the  reception  of  innumerable  testimonials, 
penned  b.y  the  hands  of  the  gentler  sex.  bearing:  witness  to  “Harrv’s” 
gallantry,  generosity,  beauty,  distinction  of  character,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
the  way  down  the  list  of  requisites  for  an  ideal  gentleman.  The 
testimony  of  one  fair  witness  was  particularly  convincing. 

“I  feel  sure  there  could  be  no  ground  for  that  unkind  item  last 
month,”  was  the  substance  of  her  epistle,  “because  I know,  Frank” — 
Frank  being  slang  for  “Harry” — “because  I know,  Frank,  that  you 
wouldn’t  go  out  walking  with  any  other  girl.” 


It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  further  on  incidents  following  our 
new-born  unpopularity  among  a few — or  shall  we  say  a few  more — 
unless  it  be  to  remark  that  we  endeavor  to  follow  a policy  founded 
on  a consensus  of  the  rules  of  the  best  newspapers : 

1.  All  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print. 

2.  If  you  see  it  in  the  Fordhamensia  it’s  so. 

3.  No  attention  paid  to  unsigned  communications. 


We  never  appreciated  half  the  enjoyment  a position  with  an 
ice  company  could  afford,  until  we  were  enlightened  by  an  inter- 
view consequent  upon  information  that  “Papa”  Silk  expected  soon 
to  be  so  employed.  To  our  query  as  to  what  the  nature  of  his 
employment  would  be,  “Papa”  replied : 

“Oh,  I’ll  just  sit  by  the  Bronx  River  on  cold  nights  and  listen 
to  the  ice  making  funny  cracks.” 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  sometimes  find  a slang  expres- 
sion to  be  the  most  lucid  and  convenient  vehicle  for  communicating 
a thought,  we’d  gladly  follow  a friend’s  suggestion  that  we  conduct 
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through  these  columns  a crusade  against  slang.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  just  mentioned,  such  a crusade  would  appear  at  least  illogical. 
We’ve  this  much  to  say,  however.  The  continued  use  of  an  inex- 
pressive slang  phrase  is  sure  to  prove  not  only  tiresome,  but  also 
misleading.  This  principle  is  conceded  by  Herr.  Brush  and  all 
eminent  German  etymologists,  and  its  truth  is  evidenced  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  For  instance: 

During  a recent  conversation  between  Joseph  “Nat”  McCaffrey 
and  “Corporal”  Cerute,  the  former,  doubting  the  logic  of  sundry  of 
the  latter’s  remarks,  expressed  his  scepticism  by  charging  the  “Cor- 
poral” to  “get  under  the  sink.”  As  the  conversation  progressed 
“Nat”  made  use  of  this  same  expression  at  least  four  times  during 
a period  of  fifteen  minutes.  At  length  Bill  Kearney,  who  chanced  to 
be  among  those  present,  could  restrain  his  curiosity  no  longer. 

“As  a point  of  information,”  said  he,  “might  I inquire  as  to 
the  precise  location  of  this  sink?” 

Yes,  now  and  then  we  get  one  from  the  Law  School.  As  you 
know,  there  arise  occasions  during  the  career  of  every  student  when 
he  deems  it  necessary,  or  at  least  useful,  to  “fake”  a case.  Phil 
Tracey  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  though  his  consummate  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  “get  away  with  it”  may  be  an  exception  to 
some  rule. 

When,  not  long  ago,  Phil  had  managed  to  retain  the  floor  for  a 
period  whose  duration  exceeded  even  his  own  fondest  expectations, 
it  must  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  disconcerting  to  hear  the  pro- 
fessor remark,  “That  was  a pretty  good  case,  Mr.  Tracey,  but  I 
think  I recited  most  of  it  myself.” 


You  may  have  observed  that  a list  of  subscribers  to  the  new 
“gym”  fund  was  posted  in  the  old  “gym.”  “Papa”  Silk  chanced  to 
be  passing  when  an  attendant  was  tacking  up  a scroll  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  some  later  contributors,  immediately  below  the  old 
lists. 

“My  woid !”  exclaimed  the  attendant,  “this  fund  is  certainly 
growing.” 

“Great  Caesar’s  cat!”  agreed  “Papa,”  it’s  almost  two  feet 
now.” 

LOUIE’S  DASH  FOR  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

By  special  wire  to  the  F ordliamensia. 

Among  those  whose  faith  lies  neither  in  “Comm”  Peary  nor  in 
“Doc”  Cook,  Louie  Lederle  is  the  first  to  give  a practical  demonstra- 
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tion  of  his  belief  that  the  pole  has  never  been  reached.  Although 
not  an  emigrant  from  Missouri,  Louie  places  great  confidence  in  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.  Accordingly  he  made  up  nis  mind  to  go  to 
the  pole  himself  and  see  whether  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  dis- 
covered. With  accoutrements  consisting  of  “boat”  and  “niffers,” 
Louie  made  a start  on  skates,  striking  a north  by  northeast  course 
up  the  Bronx  River.  Suddenly  considering  that  it  would  be  a good 
idea  to  try  the  floating  powers  of  his  “boat,”  he  accomplished  the 
test  by  sprawling  gracefully  in  a puddle  on  the  ice,  thus  precipitat- 
ing the  craft  keel  downward  into  the  water.  Luckily  the  “boat” 
floated,  and  a favorable  north  wind  blew  it  down  stream,  a mute 
witness  to  its  owner’s  distress.  Those  who  had  just  bidden  the 
explorer  farewell  soon  sighted  it  and  rushed  to  the  unfortunate’s 
rescue.  After  securing  a change  of  raiment  from  kind  friends  at 
Fordham,  Louie  departed  for  home,  deciding  to  postpone  his 
journey  till  more  propitious  weather  attends. 

It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  of  a student  body  cherishes  a dislike  for  at  least 
one  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  college  curriculum.  Howsom- 
ever,  it  may  not  be  asserted  that  a student  ought  to  get  up  on  a 
rainbarrel,  as  it  were,  and  shout  all  he  knows  to  the  gaping  multi- 
tude. 

Yes,  Louie,  we  mean  you.  When  the  professor  asked  whether 
a certain  study  was  an  art  or  a science,  why,  we  ask  you  man  to 
man,  did  you  articulate  in  a whisper  that  couldn’t  have  been  heard 
further  than  the  length  of  the  room: 

“Art  or  science!  It’s  a curse.” 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  “Pep”  Beckett  has,  as  was  antici- 
pated, been  unanimously  voted  into  the  INDIVIDUAL’S  CLUB. 

“Pep”  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  really  and  truly 
perpetrate  jests  unintentionally.  His  latest  follows: 

Professor  of  Physics:  “Why  do  they  use  red  thermometers?” 

“Pep” : “Because  they  can  easily  be  read.” 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ex-Snatchers’  Club  the  first  busi- 
ness before  the  house  will  be  to  inquire  whether  or  not  Tom  Camp- 
bell has  been  successful  in  his  search  for  the  person  who  asked 
him  if  he  didn’t  think  the  company  needed  any  money  at  all. 

Proposed  title  for  a Hebrew  dialect  song:  “Would  You  Rather 
Be  Defender  in  a Lawsuit,  or  Would  You  Rather  Be  de  Fender  on 
a Car?”  Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Ti. 


Athletics 

“ That  New  Gym.” — How  often  during  the  past  month  have 
those  words  or  similar  ones  assailed  your  ears?  Some  of  you  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  has  become  an  everlasting 
bore  and  some  have  even  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  scheme  will 
never  materialize.  Should  this  result,  the  blame  can  safely  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  those  would-be  prophets  who  not  only  refuse  financial 
but  also  refrain  from  contributing  their  moral  support.  After  the 
good  start  which  has  now  been  made  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
failure  can  follow.  In  fact,  the  plan  has  advanced  to  such  a stage 
that  it  needs  only  the  combined  efforts  of  the  students  to  supply 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  a building  which  will  remain 
a monument  to  the  Fordham  men  of  the  present  generation. 

At  the  outset,  so  enthusiastic  were  the  students  that  it  was 
thought  a large  sum  of  money  would  be  raised  in  a few  weeks.  But 
after  this  flame  of  enthusiasm  had  died  out,  it  was  found  that  the 
majority  were  not  even  thinking  of  the  matter. 

So  get  together,  fellows!  If  personally  you  can’t  help  out 
financially,  go  after  some  you  know  who  can.  Don’t  let  it  be  said 
that  the  Fordham  men  are  lacking  when  it  comes  to  college  spirit. 
And  we  know  this  to  be  far  from  the  truth.  At  the  time  of  writing 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars  have  been  received  and  over  four  hun- 
dred of  the  students  have  not  responded  yet. 

On  Monday,  December  20th,  the  entire  student  body  attended 
a meeting  held  in  the  Auditorium.  The  object  of  said  meeting  was 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  New  Gym  idea. 

Mr.  J.  McCaffrey,  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  presided. 
The  speakers  were:  Mr.  Convery,  ’ii;  Mr.  Ahern,  ’12;  Mr. 
Black,  Prep,  Ti,  and  last  but  far  from  least  the  Rev.  Fr.  Graham, 
who  is  working  with  might  and  main  to  succeed  in  the  plan  which 
he  is  fostering. 

Annual  Indoor  Meet. — The  annual  indoor  meet  is  now  about 
three  weeks  off,  and  the  final  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have 
this  year’s  meet  the  most  successful  ever  conducted  by  the  Athletic 
Association.  Manager  Kennedy  has  been  laboring  with  this  end 
in  view,  and  it  seems  likely  that  his  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 

All  the  local  and  several  out-of-town  track  stars  have  signified 
their  intention  of  competing,  and  present  indications  point  to  a gala 
night  for  old  Fordham. 

It  has  been  decided  to  continue  with  the  usual  220-yard 
handicap  closed  to  the  College  and  Prep,  instead  of  the  proposed 
interclass  relay. 
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Remember  the  TIME  and  the  PLACE!  February  25,  1911,  at 
the  Seventy-First  Regiment  Armory. 

Track  Team. — At  the  Xavier  A.  A.  meet  on  January  7th,  three 
Fordhamites  competed.  Track  Captain  Ed  Walsh  started  in  the 
300-yard  dash  and  coming  fast  at  the  finish,  probably  would  have 
won  his  heat  but  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  competitors  fell 
directly  in  his  course,  throwing  him  out  of  stride.  He  did  not 
qualify  for  the  final.  Bob  Eller  started  from  scratch  in  the  70-yard 
dash,  but  found  the  handicap  too  much  to  overcome  and  was  nosed 
out  in  his  heat.  Ed  Chapman,  the  speedy  freshman,  competed  in 
the  first  heat  of  the  three-quarters-mile  run  and  drew  a 60-yard 
handicap.  Eddie  went  out  at  the  crack  of  the  pistol  and  set  a burn- 
ing pace.  Joe  Bromilon,  the  Paterson  runner,  who  sports  the 
Winged  Fist,  had  an  allowance  of  20  yards,  or  40  less  than 
Chapman. 

At  the  half-mile  post  the  Irish-American  Club  representative, 
took  the  lead  only  to  lose  it  again  on  the  bell  lap  when  Ed  came  up 
with  a rush  and,  passing  him,  won  by  ten  yards.  It  was  deemed 
advisable  not  to  allow  Chapman  to  start  in  the  final  for  fear  that  he 
might  permanently  injure  himself  by  running  two  long  grueling 
races  within  such  a short  space  of  time. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  January  nth,  Bob  Eller  traveled 
to  Newark  and  competed  in  the  games  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Father  Mathew  Total  Abstinence  Society.  He  was  scratch  man 
in  the  75-yard  dash  and  after  winning  his  heat  and  the  semi-final 
found  the  handicaps  too  great  and  had  to  be  satisfied  with  third 
place  in  the  final. 

At  the  Hudson  Guild  games  a week  later  Eller  again  showed 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  athletes  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
After  failing  to  catch  the  limit  men  in  the  70-yard  dash  he  won  the 
220-yard  low  hurdles  in  fast  time.  The  final  heat  of  this  event 
found  Bob  occupying  the  honor  mark  together  with  Ray  Dorland, 
the  300-yard  indoor  champion. 

Big  Bob  let  the  Pastime  A.  C.  man  stay  with  him  until  the 
homestretch  when  the  Maroon  was  carried  to  the  front  and  flashed 
across  the  line,  with  Dorland  a yard  in  the  wake. 

The  track  team  is  in  fine  shape  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  men  will  be  on  an  edge. 

Captain  Walsh,  Chapman,  Eliffe,  Eller,  Timoney  and 
McCaffrey  will  fight  for  places  on  the  Maroon  quartet  that  meets 
the  Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross  representatives  at  the  Fordham 
Meet. 
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Basket-ball. — On  December  21st  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  met 
in  what  was  to  have  been  a basket-ball  game,  but  in  reality  re- 
sembled a Holy  Cross-Fordham  football  contest.  Much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  “knowing  ones”  the  Seniors  were  humbled  by  the  1912 
men.  An  extra  period  was  necessary  to  decide  the  issue  as  each 
quintet  had  scored  thirteen  points  when  time  was  called  for  the 
end  of  the  second  half.  After  ten  minutes  of  furious  play  Al  King 
caged  the  ball  and  brought  victory  to  his  class.  Larry  Healy  and 
Skip  McCarthy  played  well  for  the  Juniors  while  Frank  McCaf- 
frey starred  for  the  Senior  aggregation.  The  line-up : 

Seniors.  Juniors. 


Barrett,  Cerute 

...L.  F.. 

McCarthy,  Kiernan 

Gargan,  F.  McCaffrey. . . 

. . . .R.  F. 

Kiernan,  Walsh 

F.  McCaffrey,  Gargan... 

White  

. ...L.  G.. 

King 

J.  McCaffrey,  Barrett . . . . 

R.  G. 

Score — Seniors  13,  Juniors  15. 

Goals  from  field — F.  McCaf- 

frey  4,  White,  J.  McCaffrey,  McCarthy  4,  Larry  Healy  2,  King. 
Goals  from  fouls — F.  McCaffrey,  McCarthy.  Referee — Mr.  O’Con- 
nell, ’13.  Time  of  halves — 15  minutes  and  10  minutes. 

The  Right  Spirit. — Spurred  on  by  victory  the  Juniors  have 
decided  to  launch  forth  and  combat  with  teams  representing  the 
junior  classes  of  other  colleges  in  the  vicinity. 

Al  King,  the  manager,  is  arranging  the  games  and  is  now 
communicating  with  the  managers  of  the  junior  fives  at  C.  C.  N.  Y., 
Manhattan,  Columbia,  N.  Y.  U.  and  Xavier. 

LarrV  Healy  has  been  elected  captain  and  has  a squad  of 
eleven  men  practicing  every  day.  The  following  have  reported  and 
are  trying  for  positions:  Walsh,  Kiernan,  McCarthy,  Luke 
Healy,  King,  Kehoe,  Wolfe,  O’Donohue,  Barrett,  Campbell 
and  Captain  Healy. 

Gargan,  McCaffrey,  McCarthy,  Sharkey,  O’Reilly, 
Beckett,  McKeown,  Kehoe  and  Captain  Scanlon  will  try  to 
hold  down  their  positions  against  the  new  men. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  Fordham  came 
out  victorious  in  the  relay  race  held  on  January  21st  at  the  Forty- 
seventh  Regiment  games  in  Brooklyn.  Columbia  was  second  and 
New  York  University  was  third.  Eddie  Walsh,  though  handi- 
capped in  the  final  heat,  passed  his  competitor.  The  Wanamaker 
Cup  comes  to  Fordham,  but  will  not  be  a permanent  possession 
until  three  relays  are  won. 


James  A.  McDermott,  A.  B.,  ’14. 


In  Memoriam 


ADRIAN  J.  McLOUGHLIN. 

ON  December  24th,  Christmas  Eve,  it  was  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  Father  to  take  from  Fordham  one  of  the 
truest  sons  that  have  ever  entered  her  portals ; on  that 
evening,  Adrian  J.  McLoughlin,  of  Fourth  Year  High 
School  passed  serenely  from  his  short  vigil  on  earth 
to  his  eternal  repose  above.  True,  the  boy  was  not  yet  a college 
man,  true  he  was  only  in  the  “Prep”  department,  but  in  his  death, 
not  only  the  High  School,  but  Fordham,  in  all  the  grand  significance 
of  that  name,  lost  a son  in  whom  was  already  portrayed  all  the  char- 
acteristics, all  the  essence  of  manhood,  which  Fordham  endeavors  to 
instill  into  the  hearts  of  her  boys. 

Adrian  suffered  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  only  nine  days 
elapsed  when  he  died.  The  funeral,  which  took  place  the  following 
Tuesday,  was  a most  imposing  one,  all  his  classmates  at  Fordham 
attending  in  a body.  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  spoke  feelingly  at 
the  mass,  emphasizing  Adrian’s  perfect  preparation  for  death;  how 
he  had  just  completed  the  student’s  annual  retreat,  and  had  him- 
self spoken  of  what  a splendid  retreat  he  had  made ; how  he  had  re- 
ceived the  last  sacraments  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  and 
had  passed  away  tranquilly  and  peacefully.  “For  his  Christmas 
present,”  said  Father  Rector,  “Christ  unveiled  His  face  to  him,  and 
showed  him  his  eternal  reward.  Truly,  he  spent  Christmas  at 
home.” 

Adrian  McLoughlin  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  March  18, 
1894,  and  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when  he  died.  This  was  his 
third  year  at  Fordham,  and  his  record  during  that  time  was  certainly 
spotless.  For  three  years  he  had  been  invariably  very  close  to  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  in  the  last  school  year  he  captured  three 
prizes.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  was  vice-president  of  the  Senior  Prep  Debating  Society,  besides 
being  a member  of  the  debating  team.  He  gave  promise  of  a bril- 
liant future  as  a public  speaker. 

Although  he  was  but  three  years  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  seemed  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  profound  Cathol- 
icity, the  spirit  of  upright  manliness,  of  a strong  love  of  God,  and 
while  his  intellectual  development  might  have  been  far  from  com- 
plete, nevertheless,  he,  boy  though  he  was,  represented  all  that 
Fordham  stands  for.  He  was  a perfect  type  of  a Fordham  boy,  and 
during  his  few  years  of  life,  merely  by  his  example,  he  accomplished 
untold  good  among  his  friends  and  classmates.  Those  who  asso- 
ciated with  him  could  not  but  imbibe  his  spirit  of  manly  purity,  could 
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not  but  admire  and  imitate  the  whole-souled  earnestness  which  char- 
acterized him ; could  not  but  perceive  the  lesson  of  his  life  and 
profit  by  it.  The  boy  was  lively,  up  in  athletics,  and  as  happy  as  a 
good  Catholic  boy  can  be,  all  the  time  maintaining  a noble  piety 
which  it  was  wholesome  to  witness.  He  was  a true  Catholic  noble- 
man, and  as  we  glance  back  upon  his  life,  so  pure  and  spotless,  a 
life  so  full  of  fun,  yet  dedicated  to  Christ,  and  to  Christ  alone,  a 
life  so  influencing  others  to  follow,  as  he  did,  the  straight  path 
which  leads  to  life,  we  cry  out  with  all  the  fervor  of  our  hearts, 
“Oh,  God,  give  us  more  Catholic  boys  like  Adrian  McLoughlin !’’ 

Samuel  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Prep.,  Ti. 

The  class  of  1911  of  the  “Prep”  showed  all  the  honor  possible 
to  their  deceased  classmate,  Adrian  McLoughlin.  Eleven  of  their 
number  served  the  requiem  funeral  mass,  six  other  acted  as  pall- 
bearers. At  a recent  meeting  of  the  class  it  was  voted  that  the 
money  won  by  the  class  for  selling  the  most  tickets  for  “Macbeth” 
should  be  applied  to  six  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  A 
month’s  mind  mass  will  also  be  celebrated  in  the  Students’  Chapel 
on  Tuesday,  January  24th,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.  The 
following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  class,  and  an  engraved 
copy,  neatly  framed,  was  forwarded  to  the  bereaved  family : 

“Whereas,  Our  Omnipotent  Father  in  heaven,  in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  has  called  from  us  our  dear  classmate,  Adrian 
James  McLoughlin ; and, 

“Whereas,  We,  his  classmates,  realize  that,  as  a true  son  of 
Fordham,  he  by  the  example  of  his  life  among  us  has  drawn  us 
and  every  one  who  knew  him,  nearer  to  that  eternal  goal,  which  we 
firmly  believe  that  he  himself  has  now  attained ; and, 

“Whereas,  We  are  conscious  how  light  is  even  our  great  sor- 
row in  comparison  with  that  of  those  who  called  him  son  and 
brother ; be  it,  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  class  of  1911  of  St.  John’s  High  School, 
Fordham  University,  humbly  offer  to  his  bereaved  family  their 
most  sincere  and  truly  heartfel  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and 
that  their  prayers  and  twenty  Holy  Communions  be  offered  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  their  most  beloved  and  dearly  cherished 
classmate,  Adrian  James  McLoughlin ; be  it  also 

“Resolved,  That  a framed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  his  bereaved  family. 

(Signed)  “W.  J.  Black,  President , 

“S.  J.  Taylor,  Jr., 

“J.  F.  Barry, 

“C.  B.  Egan, 


Class  Committee : 


Prep.  Notes 

Hockey  Team. — Some  progressive  young  men  have  formed 
a hockey  team  to  represent  the  Prep,  on  the  ice.  Plans  are  already 
under  way  for  games  with  other  institutions  in  the  city.  Under 
favorable  weather  conditions,  therefore,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
enjoy  seeing  a good  hockey  game.  Good  luck  to  them  and  may 
they  skate  the  Prep,  home  to  victory  every  time. 

Omission. — In  our  last  month’s  issue  we  forgot  to  mention  the 
fact  that  Eddie  McNally,  ’12,  has  been  elected  to  captain  the  Prep 
football  eleven  for  next  season. 

Track  Team. — At  last  the  preliminaries  for  the  track  season 
have  been  begun.  Manager  Cahill  issued  the  call  for  candidates 
for  the  team  and  about  twenty  men  reported.  These  are  at  work 
getting  in  good  condition.  The  present  outlook  gives  promise  of 
some  very  excellent  runners  and  record-breakers  if  the  material  is 
properly  developed. 

Basket-ball. — Interclass  football  is  but  a memory,  basket-ball, 
with  its  seven  teams  representing1  the  different  classes  in  the 
league,  is  uppermost  at  present.  Within  the  next  two  months 
we  will  be  able  to  witness  some  very  stirring  battles  between  the 
opposing  fives.  As  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  to  choose  the  winners 
as  Second  B,  the  dark  horse  in  the  line-up,  sprung  a great  surprise 
by  their  winning  streak.  A large  silver  cup  is  the  prize  which  is 
being  contended  for.  Below  is  are  the  records  up  to  date : 

Played.  Won.  Lost.  P.C. 


4th  Year  B 2 2 o 1.000 

2d  Year  B 2 2 o 1.000 

3d  Year  B 3 2 1 .667 

3d  Year  A 2 1 1 .500 

4th  Year  A 2 o 2 .000 

2d  Year  A 2 o 2 .000 

Subsecond  1 o 1 .000 


Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr. 


Exchanges 


SEVERAL  of  the  students  have  spoken  to  the  exchange 
editor  about  some  of  the  articles  which  have  been  re- 
viewed in  this  department,  and  have  expressed  a desire 
to  read  them.  As  others  may  be  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  in  other  colleges  and  read  their  magazines,  he 
wishes  to  announce  that  the  publications  of  any  of  the  colleges  may 
be  borrowed  by  any  of  the  students  if  they  will  be  promptly  re- 
turned. 

“In  Mariam”  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  “Redwood,”  is 
one  of  several  splendid  pieces  of  verse  contained  in  this  magazine 
from  California.  We  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  it : 


“Mother ! when  the  Infant  Saviour 
Pressed  thy  lips  with  lips  Divine, 

Didst  thou  know  that  love’s  pure  symbol 
Would  become  a traitor’s  sign? 


Mother ! when  the  Childlike  Saviour 
Bowed  his  little  head  in  prayer, 
Didst  thou  see  the  Mount  of  Olives 
Mirrored  in  the  silent  air? 


Mother ! when  the  Youthful  Saviour 
Labored  at  his  lowly  trade, 

Didst  thou  hear  the  plaintive  echo 
Wafted  from  lone  Calvarys’  shade? 

Mother ! when  the  Man-grown  Saviour 
’Mongst  the  guests  at  Cana  stood, 

Didst  thou  know  that  soon  thy  station 

Would  be  ’neath  His  blood-stained  rood?” 

Frank  D.  Warren. 

“The  Young  Eagle”  is  a most  interesting  as  well  as  instructive 
magazine.  The  critical  essay  on  George  Miles,  entitled  “Christine 
and  Its  Author,”  evidences  a great  amount  of  preparation,  and  the 
finished  production  proves  that  it  was  well  worth  all  the  trouble. 
“Holy  Night”  is  an  excellent  metrical  translation  from  the  German 
lyric  by  Robert  Prutz,  “Heil’ge  Nacht.”  “Two  Christmas  Spies” 
and  “Christmas  in  the  Sunny  Southland”  are  pleasing  pen  pictures, 
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painted  in  a crisply  entertaining  manner.  The  several  departments 
are  very  well  managed. 

We  liked  the  stories  in  the  “Blue  and  White.”  The  plots  are 
original  and  the  language  and  development  are  praiseworthy. 
“L’ Allegro”  and  “The  Chambered  Nautilus”  are  well  thought-out 
reviews  of  the  above-named  poems  of  Milton  and  Bryant. 
“Thoughts  on  Death”  is  the  best  piece  of  verse,  as  the  others  incline 
to  artificiality  and  prosy  constructions. 

The  studies  of  the  various  characters  of  Shakespeare’s  “Mer- 
chant of  Venice”  in  the  Boston  College  “Stylus,”  written  by  the 
actors  who  filled  the  various  parts,  prove  that  the  authors  must  have 
given  excellent  interpretation.  The  editorials  were  timely  and  well 
written.  “Poesy’s  Guerdon”  and  “A  New  Born  Child”  are  pretty 
verses.  “The  Efficacy  of  a Bluff,”  though,  avowedly  a hunting 
tale,  seems  to  us  somewhat  of  a “fish  story.”  It  might  be  well  for 
the  author  to  read  a few  articles  on  the  subject  of  simplicity  in  the 
short  story. 

The  most  pretentious  college  magazine  that  we  received  the 
past  month  is  the  “Notre  Dame  Quarterly,”  from  San  Jose,  Cal. 
It  is  all  one  could  desire:  a happy  and  choice  collection  of  essays, 
poems  and  stories  reward  its  perusal,  and  a profusion  of  elaborate 
cuts  adorn  its  pages. 

“Good  goods  come  in  small  packages,”  and  sometimes  articles 
of  great  literary  merit  appear  in  small  magazines.  One  of  these 
modest  publications  is  the  “St.  Mary’s  Messenger.”  The  bio- 
graphical essay  on  “Florence  Nightingale,”  and  the  poem,  “Our 
Queen  Immaculate,”  are  the  best  articles.  “The  Bells  of  Christ- 
mas,” “Etelka,”  and  “Bread  Cast  Upon  the  Waters,”  however,  ap- 
peal to  us  as  above  ordinary  excellence. 

F.  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


Medical  Building  (165  feet  long) 


Medical  Notes 


The  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  fraternity  held  their  annual  conven- 
tion and  banquet  at  the  Yale  Club,  on  January 
third.  Representatives  from  all  the  chapters 
were  present,  the  affair  being  largely  attended. 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Blis  was  elected  President  of 
Dr.  E.  E.  Smith,  Professor  of  Physiology,  and 
Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry,  was  toastmaster  for  the 
occasion,  which  proved  most  enjoyable  to  all. 


Phi  Delta 
Epsilon 
Dinner 

the  fraternity. 


At  a regular  meeting  of  the  Bronx  Medical  Association, 
held  on  December  22,  1910,  there  was  read  a 
’88  paper  entitled:  “A  case  of  scarlet  fever  with 

subsequent  complications,”  by  Dr.  Wm.  E. 
Howley.  This  was  followed  by  the  description  of  a case  of 
“Leukemia,  with  miscoscopic  exhibition  of  blood,”  by  Dr.  Francis 
L.  Donlon. 


The  friends  of  Dr.  Walker,  ambulance  surgeon  of  Fordham 
Hospital,  were  lately  shocked  on  hearing  of  the  terrible  accident, 
in  which  he  was  injured  so  severely  as  to 
Dr.  Walker  require  the  amputation  of  his  right  arm.  The 
doctor  was  injured  while  in  pursuit  of  his  duty 
as  ambulance  surgeon,  and  has  borne  up  bravely  through  the 
ordeal.  To  this  courageous  man,  we  wish  to  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy,  and  best  wishes  for  speedy  recovery. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Storck,  when  he  was  at  Ford- 
ham,  were  pleased  to  receive  word  from  him  from  Woodstock 
College,  Maryland,  where  he  is  stationed.  He 
Mr.  Storck  extends  to  all  his  friends  and  former  pupils, 

S.  J.  his  best  wishes  for  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Storck  will  have  the  consolation  of  being 
ordained  priest,  in  June  or  July,  1912.  May  God  bless  and 
help  him,  in  his  great  and  noble  work. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gallon,  TO,  went  on  service  at  the  Lincoln 
Hospital,  in  this  city,  on  January  first.  Since  his  graduation 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Ran- 
Dr.  Gallon  ball’s  Island  Hospital, 
and  Goldblat  Dr.  Louis  Goldblat,  ’09,  has  opened  his 
office  at  322  East  Third  Street,  to  practice 
medicine  and  surgery.  On  December  1,  he  successfully  com- 
pleted the  interneship  at  Lebanon  Hospital. 

Our  eminent  and  sedate  class  editor,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Walsh, 
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persists  each  morning  in  telling  us  breathlessly,  that  he  has  just 
seen  “Mike.”  If  you  are  foolish  enough  to  say:  “What  Mike?” 
he  will  “dent  your  ivory,”  by  answering  “Microscope.” 

In  physical  diagnosis  class. — Professor:  “Mr.  Donohue,  what 
methods  are  used  commonly,  in  the  physical  examination  of 
the  chest?” 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Donohue : “Why — er — ah — palpitation,  per- 
cussion and  auscultation.”  Oh,  you,  Dan ! 

Prof.  Herold:  “Mr.  Blis,  what  would  be  the  first  thing  you 
would  do,  in  a case  of  stabbing?” 

Mr.  Blis:  “Get  a doctor.”  “Do  you  get  me  Healy?” 

The  seniors  are  contemplating  presenting  Mr.  Harry  Elkins, 
B.  A.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  B.  S.,  with  a silver  loving  cup.  Just 
think,  he  came  to  class  last  week. 

“Did  you  know  that  Annie  was  back?” 

“What  Annie?” 

“Why  choanae.” 

When  you  hear  a noise  like  a cross  between  a sewing 
machine  and  a gatling  gun,  in  the  senior  recitation  room,  do  not 
become  startled,  I pray  you.  It  is  only  Louis  Monk  reciting. 

The  schedule  of  the  third  year  shows  that  on  Monday  after- 
noon from  two  to  five,  they  are  busily  engaged  perusing  that 
most  difficult  and  airy  subject,  known  as  “The  Bronx  Theatre.” 
Then  when  they  go  out  of  an  evening  to  see  a “cousin”  of  theirs, 
they  express  vividly  their  views  and  ideas,  as  regards  the  diffi- 
culty of  medicine  as  a study. 

If  the  sophomores  persist  in  scenting  the  halls  and  class- 
rooms with  those  sweet  and  delicate  odors,  from  the  laboratories, 
we  would  respectfully  advise  them  to  occupy  the  new  building, 
even  if  the  roof  is  not  yet  on. 

One  of  the  large  clinical  thermometer  factories  of  this  city 
recently  increased  their  number  of  employes  by  300.  Inci- 
dentally we  notice  that  a certain  second  year  man,  Holden  by 
name,  is  learning  how  to  “shake  down  a thermometer.”  Shake 
away,  John,  shake  away! 


Harry  J.  Vier. 


Law  School  Notes 

Mr.  Louis  Drummond,  of  the  Third  Year  Class,  presented  the 
school  with  a number  of  steel  engravings  of  famous  jurists.  Mr. 

Drummond  also  donated  a collection  of  valuable 
Gifts  legal  works  to  the  library. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  William  J.  Stewart,  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Warren,  who  resigned  as  Registrar  on  his 
election  to  the  Assembly,  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Davis. 

The  third  public  lecture  of  the  1910-11  schedule  will  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  evening  of  February  15.  The  speaker  will  be  Fred- 
erick R.  Coudert,  Esq.,  and  his  subject  will  be 

Lecture  “Certainty  and  Justice.”  All  the  lectures  of  the 
course  are  delivered  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Fifty- 
seventh  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 

The  growth  of  the  Law  School  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
larger  quarters  will  have  to  be  secured  before  next  year.  At  pres- 
ent the  school  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 

Moving  second  floor  of  the  Evening  Post  Building,  20 
Vesey  street,  but,  owing  to  the  yearly  increase  in 
the  number  of  students,  the  present  location  is  inadequate. 

A meeting  of  the  Alumni  was  held  in  January  and  an  associa- 
tion formed.  A constitution  was  adopted  and  the  following  officers 
elected : President,  Eugene  McGee  ; vice-president,  W.  J.  Fallon  ; 
secretary,  Thomas  Connolly;  treasurer,  William  Hayes. 

George  J.  Denneny  (Law). 


Book  Reviews 

“Mementoes  of  the  English  Martyrs  and  Confessors.” 
Henry  Sabastian  Bowden,  of  the  Oratory.  Benziger  Bros.,  45 
cents  net. 

The  bright  and  shining  example  of  steadfastness  in  the  faith 
of  the  English  martyrs  is  daily  brought  home  to  the  reader  of 
this  little  book.  Brief  biographies  are  neatly  arranged  for  each 
day  of  the  year  with  a suggestive  title  and  suitable  text  of  scrip- 
ture accompanying  them.  Its  neat  appearance  and  compact  form 
combined  with  the  interesting  style  recommend  it  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  know  more  of  the  glorious  race  of  English 
martyrs. 

“Gonzalo  Da  Silveira.”  H.  Chadwick,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros. 
80  cents. 

Though  this  martyr  has  been  hitherto  quite  unknown,  a 
closer  knowledge  of  his  life  and  death  will  for  many  reasons 
amply  repay  the  reader.  Apart  from  his  intimate  connectior 
with  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  he  bears  the  honor  of 
being  the  proto-martyr  of  that  part  of  South  Africa,  which  has 
so  lately  been  united  into  a confederate  union  under  the  rule  of 
the  youngest  son  of  the  great  Gladstone.  All  the  attractive  ele- 
ments of  modern  hagiography  are  herein  combined. 

“Flora’s  Choice.”  E.  Sheppard.  Angelus  Co.,  London ; Ben- 
ziger Bros.,  N.  Y.  $1.50  net. 

The  tourist’s  road  to  Rome  in  this  novel  becomes  the  figura- 
tive road  to  the  Rome  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  a manner  which  is 
at  once  attractive  and  instructive.  The  breaking  down  process 
begins  in  a mixed  atmosphere  of  High  and  Low  Church  views  in 
England  and  gradually  melts  away  before  the  warm  rays  of 
Catholic  traditions  and  devotion  on  the  Continent.  Rome,  where 
this  sun  is  at  its  zenith,  is  aptly  taken  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
version. The  characters  are  well  drawn,  though  their  number 
seems  needlessly  increased. 

“Character.”  Glimpses  of  Most  Reverend  William  Henry 
Elder,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  Illustrated.  Frederick 
Pustet  & Co.  $1.25  net. 

The  career  of  this  illustrious  churchman  was  not  set  in  rose- 
strewn  pathways,  running  as  it  did,  through  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  meeting  a financial  crisis  after  it,  as  an  opening  chap- 
ter of  his  work  in  Cincinnati.  In  this  work,  which  disclaims  the 
name  of  biography,  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  heroic  and  saintly 
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archbishop  under  these  strains  that  make  one  feel  that  the  days 
of  heroic  prelates  are  not  passed.  The  many  letters  which  are 
interspersed  throughout  its  pages,  make  these  glimpses  all  the 
closer  in  their  nature,  bringing  out  all  the  more  strongly  the 
great  virtues  of  the  Archbishop. 

J.  F.  F. 

“Free  Will,”  by  Hubert  Gruender,  S.  J.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis 
50  cents  net. 

In  three  lectures,  Fr.  Gruender  gives  a clear  and  convincing 
exposition  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  on  free  will,  “the  greatest  of  th* 
seven  world-riddles,”  for  which,  according  to  Du  Bois-Raymond, 
science  has  no  answer.  In  refutation  of  the  various  “isms”  of 
modern  infidel  philosophy,  the  author  proves  that  free  will  is  an 
undeniable  experimental  fact,  the  indispensable  basis  of  morality, 
and  the  necessary  complement  of  man’s  rational  nature.  The  book 
will  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  especially  by  those  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a course  of  philosophy  in  a Catholic 
college. 

E.  X.  F. 

“Freddy  Carr  and  His  Friends.”  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J.  Ben- 
ziger  Bros.  85  cents. 

This  is  a book  which  many  a boy  will  welcome  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own  difficulties.  Why  he  makes  mistakes  at  school 
with  the  most  upright  intention,  and  is  misunderstood  and  ill- 
judged  by  those  who  love  him,  is  all  told  by  a real  boy  who  has 
run  through  these  rough  ways  and  come  out  with  flying  colors. 
Father  Garrold  is  a writer  not  only  for  boys,  but  for  teachers 
and  parents  as  well.  He  helps  to  an  understanding  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  boy’s  mind. 
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Tke  New  Gym 

A GLANCE  at  the  picture  of  the  proposed  gymnasium  will 
show  that  no  mediocre  building  has  been  planned,  but 
one  that  will  rank  among  the  largest  and  best  of  its 
kind.  Fordham  needs,  and  must  have,  a gymnasium 
that  will  not  only  accommodate  the  candidates  for  the 
varsity  teams,  but  offer  every  student  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
some  form  of  exercise.  The  proposed  structure  with  its  centra! 
section,  seventy  feet  square,  flanked  by  two  wings  each  one  hundred 
feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide,  will  do  more  than  this.  The  wings 
provide  room  for  almost  every  kind  of  sport  or  exercise,  while  the 
central  section  furnishes  the  accommodations  of  a first-class  club- 
house. A running  track  of  nine  laps  to  the  mile,  extends  through 
all  three  sections,  being  suepended  in  the  wings,  and  passing  through 
the  second  floor  of  the  central  building.  A detailed  description  of 
the  gymnasium  will  be  published  later. 

The  construction  of  this  magnificent  building  may  seem  to  manj 
a hopeless  task.  It  would  be  so,  if  there  were  no  Fordham  alumni, 
no  Fordham  friends,  no  Fordham  students.  But  there  are  such, 
nor  will  they  shrink  from  a task  which  others,  in  circumstances 
by  no  means  more  affluent,  have  not  only  undertaken,  but  accom- 
plished. To  date  but  few  alumni  and  few  students  have  had  the 
chance  the  put  their  names  on  the  subscription  list,  which  will  be 
published  later.  But  we  are  confident  that  it  will  soon  contain  the 
names  of  almost  every  alumnus  and  student,  and  thus,  on  becoming 
a permanent  fixture  in  the  trophy  room  of  the  new  gymnasium, 
testify  that  the  building  is  a monument  to  the  loyalty  of  Fordham’s 
sons. 

The  summary  of  the  donations  to  February  17: 


Alumni,  16  Donors $1,141.00 

Medical  School,  6 Donors 64.00 

Law  School,  3 Donors 25.00 

College,  49  Donors 1,691.00 

High  School,  103  Donors 2,366.50 

Grammar  School,  13  Donors 233.50 

Anonymous,  1 Donor 1.00 


$5,522.00 


Xhe  Alumni  Dinner 

Francis  v.  s.  Oliver,  of  the  class  of  i860,  was  the 

guest  of  honor  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, which  held  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Knicker- 
bocker on  Tuesday  evening,  February  7,  1911.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  and  guests 
present,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  dinners  held  in  a good  many 
years.  The  younger  element  amongst  the  graduates  were  present  in 
large  numbers,  and  stirred  by  unbounded  enthusiasm  gave  a hearty 
reception  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  when  he  arose  to  speak. 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  of  the  class  of  ’93,  presided,  and 
among  the  speakers  were  his  Grace  Archbishop  Farley,  Rev. 
Daniel  J.  Quinn,  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  class  of  ’60;  Dr.  James 
N.  Butler,  ’84;  Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91 ; Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96; 
Patrick  J.  Barry,  To. 

The  Archbishop  was  compelled  to  leave  early  owing  to  another 
engagement,  and  when  he  arose  to  speak  the  Alumni  gave  a deafen- 
ing greeting  to  him.  The  Archbishop  remarked  that  there  were 
few  of  his  own  college  companions  here  to-night,  some  of  them  be- 
ing kept  by  duty  in  other  parts,  and  some  having  already  gone  upon 
the  long  journey.  It  was  in  some  ways  another  Fordham  that  we 
knew.  That  was  back  in  the  days  when  the  railway  station  was  at 
Twenty-sixth  Street  instead  of  Forty-second  Street,  and  when,  if 
he  left  City  Hall  at  noon,  it  took  him  until  well  after  dark  to  get  to 
the  college.  It  was  the  days  of  old  oil  lamps  and  candles — not  as 
at  the  present  time,  electric  lights,  aeroplanes,  automobiles  and 
electric  conveyances,  but  he  remarked : “I  am  not  sure,  gentlemen, 
of  the  latter  days,  that  we  did  not  see  quite  as  much  of  the  books 
then  as  the  students  do  now.” 

His  Grace  also  congratulated  the  Faculty  and  the  Alumni  upon 
the  renowned  success  which  the  University  was  making  not  only  in 
its  college  but  also  in  its  medical  and  law  schools. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaugh- 
lin, congratulated  the  Dinner  Committee  and  the  Alumni  on  what 
a grand  showing  they  had  made  by  their  presence,  and  hoped  that 
each  year  would  see  more  of  the  Alumni  at  the  annual  dinners.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  then  read  a telegram  of  regret  from  Governor  John 
A.  Dix  of  New  York  State,  which  is  as  follows: 

“Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  7,  1911. 
“Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn,  President  Fordham  University. 

“Kindly  present  my  compliments  to  the  Fordham  University 
Alumni  and  say  that  much  to  my  regret,  pressure  of  public  business 
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prevents  me  from  attending  their  banquet.  I congratulate  the 
University  on  the  splendid  history  and  wish  for  it  a career  of  con- 
tinued and  ever  increasing  influence  as  a great  educational  force 
in  our  State  and  Nation,  the  highest  and  best  interest  of  the  many 
commonwealths  demand  from  our  educated  citizenship  a larger  par- 
ticipation in  the  duties  of  government.  Were  1 at  the  banquet  I 
would  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  urge  upon  Fordham 
Alumni  and  the  students  the  patriotic  duty  of  serving  the  State  and 
the  Republic  by  loyal  devotion  to  the  ideals  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  the  instruction  and  training  it  has  been  their  privilege 
to  receive  from  their  alma  mater. 

“John  A.  Dix." 

He  also  received  a telegram  from  David  Arellano,  of  the 
class  of  ’gi,  Minister  from  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  the  President,  then  greeted  the 
guests.  He  said : “Before  introducing  the  speakers  of  the  evening, 
I wish  at  the  outset  to  extend  a most  hearty  welcome  to  all  assembled 
around  this  festive  board. 

“The  presence  of  so  many  loyal  and  distinguished  sons  of 
Fordham,  many  coming  from  distant  points,  to  renew  old  college 
friendships  and  recall  associations  of  boyhood  days  and  especially 
to  bear  testimony  of  respect  and  devotion  to  alma  mater,  is  a 
sight  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  old  and  young  among  our  alumni. 

“We  have  also  with  us  to-night  the  presidents  of  the  alumni 
associations  of  Georgetown  University,  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  of  Holy  Cross  College,  and  of  Manhattan  College,  and  as 
the  representatives  of  the  leading  Catholic  universities  and  seats 
of  learning  in  the  East,  Fordham  extends  to  them  all  the  broad  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  bids  them  welcome. 

“Nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  since  the  great  Arichbishop 
Hughes  founded  Fordham  University.  And  from  the  fact  that  he 
selected  his  own  birthday  and  the  Feast  Day  of  his  patron  and  the 
titular  saint  of  alma  mater  on  which  to  launch  the  infant  enterprise 
on  its  career,  we  may  well  see  that  Fordham  held  a warm  place 
in  his  affections.  And  that  same  esteem  and  regard  have  ever  been 
cherished  by  all  of  his  successors,  but  in  a special  manner  and  with 
filial  devotion  by  our  most  distinguished  alumnus,  His  Grace,  Arch- 
bishop Farley,  who  has  been  with  us  to-night. 

“Some  one  has  said  that  the  City  of  New  York,  in  a certain 
sense,  may  be  compared  to  a great  candlestick,  from  which  the 
smallest  taper  light  may  be  seen  shining  from  afar.  To  win  success 
in  New  York  is  to  win  success  throughout  America,  we  may  almost 
say  throughout  the  civilized  world.  And  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
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splendid  location  of  Fordham  University,  situated  in  this  great 
metropolis,  the  heart  center  of  the  country,  with  her  unsurpassed 
advantages  to  offer  the  youth  of  our  community,  proud  as  we  are 
of  her  past  and  her  present,  rich  in  the  achievements  of  her  sons, 
still  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  future  beckons  her  on  to  the 
fulfillment  of  a noble  destiny  ever  uplifting  to  higher  things  with 
her  growing  opportunities. 

“But  fortunate  as  Fordham  is  in  the  site  of  her  university, 
thrice  fortunate,  I say,  is  this  City  in  having  within  its  borders, 
accessible  to  the  youth  of  its  citizens,  such  a seat  of  learning,  such 
a citadel  of  all  that  is  good,  that  is  just,  that  is  true  in  the  life  of 
our  complex  civilization. 

“In  this  marvelous  age  of  progress,  in  the  march  of  science, 
in  the  conquest  of  the  forces  of  nature,  in  the  material  grandeurs 
which  surround  us  as  monuments  to  the  inventive  and  constructive 
genius  of  our  times,  men  are  apt  to  become  dazzled  with  the  spec- 
tacle, and  are  too  often  blindly  drawn  to  the  shrine  of  Mammon, 
as  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf.  Here  is  found  the  necessity 
for  the  training  and  the  education  imparted  by  Alma  Mater.  With 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  behind  her,  she  trains  and  develops  the 
heart  and  the  affections  of  her  sons,  as  well  as  their  intellects. 
She  teaches  harmony  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  sympathy  with 
fellow  man  of  high  or  low  degree,  and  worhsip  of  the  Creator. 
And  as  order  is  Heaven’s  first  law,  she  bids  her  sons  never  to 
subordinate  the  noble  and  the  high  to  the  base  and  the  low.  She 
implants  in  their  hearts  sentiment,  love  of  the  spiritual  before  things 
of  matter.  She  teaches  that  the  lure  and  the  snare  of  riches,  fame 
and  power  are  not  so  much  in  themselves,  as  in  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  these  she  curbs  and  controls.  She  sends  forth 
into  the  world  men  intellectually  fitted  for  any  task,  but  also  with 
true  nobility  of  character  who  can  rise  superior  to  any  obstacles 
placed  in  their  path,  who  can  take  with  equal  thanks  ‘fortune’s 
buffets  and  rewards.’ 

“Standing  here  to-night  in  the  presence  of  so  many  worthy 
sons  of  Alma  Mater,  and  knowing  as  I do  your  moral  and  mental 
worth,  the  places  you  fill  in  the  community,  and  the  business,  pro- 
fessional and  religious  impulse  you  give  to  our  modern  life,  how 
can  I do  otherwise  than  in  your  name  pay  a fitting  tribute  of 
reverence  to  the  mother  that  reared  and  sent  you  forth,  to  battle 
and  to  conquer  in  every  walk  of  human  endeavor.” 

The  President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J., 
was  then  introduced  and  excused  himself  for  being  late  at  the  din- 
ner, but  he  stated  that  through  the  death  of  Father  Patrick 
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O’Reilly,  Emeritus  Professor  at  Fordham  University,  who  died  on 
Sunday,  and  as  the  funeral  was  held  that  day,  he  felt  it  his  duty  as 
Rector  of  the  University  to  say  Mass  and  to  accompany  the  body 
to  Poughkeepsie,  where  Father  O’Reilly  was  buried.  He  then  pro- 
posed a silent  toast  to  the  memory  of  Father  O’Reilly. 

Father  Quinn  spoke  of  the  ideal  spot  which  Fordham  is  for  a 
Catholic  University,  and  said  that  the  existing  debt  on  the  College 
at  the  present  time  could  be  easily  paid  off  if  he  wanted  to  sacrifice 
some  of  the  property,  but  he  would  rather  retain  the  property  for 
the  development  of  larger  interests  at  Fordham,  and  appealed  to 
the  Alumni  to  give  him  their  support  from  a financial  standpoint. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  new  gymnasium  which  the  Alumni  and  stu- 
dents were  undertaking  at  the  present  time  and  remarked  that  it 
would  be  a gymnasium  to  which  its  students  may  point  with  par- 
donable pride.  They  have  already  received  over  $5,000  from  the 
Alumni,  the  Medical  and  the  Law  School,  and  hoped  that  the  dona- 
tions would  continue.  He  also  spoke  of  the  grand  work  which  the 
student  body  at  large  were  doing  and  the  wonderful  strides  of  the 
Medical  and  Law  Schools. 

In  introducing  the  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Francis  V.  S. 
Oliver,  the  President,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  remarked : 

“Gentlemen,  the  next  speaker  I am  about  to  present  is  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  whom  his  fellow-alumni  wish  to  honor  upon 
his  rounding  out  of  fifty  years  since  his  graduation,  when  armed 
with  his  sheepskin  he  started  the  battle  of  life.  And  as  he  looks 
back  over  the  upturned  furrows  of  half  a century  many  and  inter- 
esting, I know,  must  be  the  scenes  and  changes  through  which  he 
has  passed.  He  will  present  to  you  in  brief  the  pleasing  panorama, 

“ ‘Jumping  o’er  times, 

Turning  th’  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass.’ 

“Gentlemen,  I present  to  you  to  respond  to  the  toast,  ‘Those 
Golden  Days,’  Mr.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  of  the  class  of  ’60.’’ 

Mr.  Oliver  responded  to  the  toast,  “Those  Golden  Days,”  which 
served  to  call  back  a host  of  recollections,  although  he  complained 
that  no  one  had  notified  him  fifty  years  ago  that  he  would  have  to 
make  a speech ; he  also  would  have  the  Alumni  know  that  he  was  a 
college  journalist  of  the  fifties.  As  editor  of  the  Fordham  Col- 
legiate he  produced  the  yellowed  files  of  that  publication  and  gave 
the  diners  an  opportunity  to  sample  the  undergraduate  verses  of  that 
generation.  He  also  spoke  of  how  he  had  organized  the  old  Rose 
Hill  team  and  took  an  active  part  in  athletics  in  those  days,  as  the 
younger  students  do  at  the  present  time. 
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The  next  speaker,  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  of  the  class  of  ’84, 
responded  to  the  toast,  “Roundup,”  and  in  a beautiful  poem  brought 
back  some  fond  reminiscences  of  college  days. 

The  Round-Up 

A muse  long  fallow  and  silent 
Is  poorly  fitted  to  sing; 

And  harmony  dies  unshriven 
Of  a cracked  or  a rusted  string. 

But  though  the  treble  be  raspy 
And  the  bass  be  off  the  key, 

There’s  another  kind  of  harmony 
Understood  of  you  and  me. 

’Tis  the  eye  and  the  voice  and  the  hand-clasp, 

’Tis  something  we  all  feel  here, 

When  custom  ordains  the  “Round-up” 

With  each  succeeding  year. 

Then  just  for  to-night  let’s  be  happy. 

Just  for  to-night  let’s  be  gay, 

While  the  grip  and  the  old  cheer  snappy, 

Yesterday  link  with  to-day. 

What  means  this  “round-up”  yearly? 

Not  lariat,  leather  or  gad, 

But  for  the  purpose  merely 
Of  welding  elder  and  lad. 

Each  in  a close  communion 
Of  brotherhood  staunch  and  true. 

When  the  spirit  of  college  union 
Comes  back  to  me  and  to  you. 

The  young  come  back  to  listen, 

The  old  to  renew  their  youth; 

The  silver  and  frost  may  glisten. 

But  the  fledglings  learn  the  truth. 

Learn  from  the  good  old  mentors 
The  world,  its  wiles,  and  its  ways, 

Learn  wisdom  for  selves  and  for  others. 

In  this  magic  of  growing  days. 
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Perhaps  ’tis  the  “colts”  who  are  “wily”, 
Perhaps  the  old  horse  needs  be  trained. 

But  we  value  his  counsel  highly 
When  the  bit  is  twisted  and  strained. 

The  priest,  and  the  lawyer,  and  leech. 

The  judge  and  the  man  of  affairs 
Each  grasps  for  the  hand  of  each 
O’er  a chasm  of  seventy  years. 

To  pledge  anew  to  our  mother 
Our  fealty  o’er  the  earth, 

To  give  heart  and  hand  to  our  brother. 

To  prove  to  them  both,  our  worth. 

We  need  what  is  best  in  the  old  ones, 

We  welcome  what’s  best  in  the  new 
To  balance  the  daily  struggle, 

To  point  the  needle  true. 

For  those  who  have  failed  let’s  have  pity. 
For  those  who  have  won,  applause, 

For  all  the  hand  of  friendship 
In  brotherhood’s  mighty  cause. 

For  some  the  gold  and  the  frankincense, 
For  others  the  rue  and  gall, 

But  whoso  wins  or  loses 
To-night  is  the  night  for  all. 

To  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 

A tribute  silent  and  deep  ; 

They  have  joined  that  mystic  chorus, 

That  watch  o’er  their  brothers’  keep. 

The  earth  and  the  sky  have  been  conquered, 
No  limit  is  yet  or  span, 

Our  aim  is  a higher  mission, 

To  conquer  the  heart  of  man. 

By  wisdom  and  justice  and  duty 
His  kingdom  on  earth  to  bring. 

His  footstool  to  make  all  beauty 
All  nations  to  own  Him  King. 
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We  hear  the  yell  of  the  “Rosehills” 

Back  home  from  a well-fought  field, 

Till  it  blends  with  the  modern  slogan 
That  knows  not  how  to  yield. 

We  hear  the  sough  in  the  elms, 

The  steel  on  the  icy  pond; 

We  call  up  the  good  old  teachers, 

And  memory  makes  us  fond. 

The  “hash”  and  the  hoe  cake  and  buns, 
The  Bradley  “convincer”  at  four, 

The  “sass”  and  the  “pop”  and  the  shop, 
And  “Hooley”  a-watching  the  score. 

We  open  our  eyes  with  amaze 
At  the  growth  of  our  dear  old  St.  John’s, 
And  we  take  off  our  hats  in  those  days 
To  the  Legal  and  Medical  Dons. 

We  have  not  the  wealth  of  our  neighbors, 
To  do  as  we’d  love  to  do, 

In  tribute  to  Alma  Mater, 

For  her  service  to  me  and  you. 

But  we  offer  a better  endowment, 

Though,  it  build  not  temple  or  hall, 

A children’s  love  and  remembrance 
Enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

It  may  slumber  at  times  unheeded, 

In  the  stress  of  struggle  and  care. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  “Round-up” 

Go  forth  and  you’ll  find  it  there. 

We  have  Jasons  a-plenty,  and  ready 
The  ceaseless  vigil  to  keep, 

But  we  need  some  mighty  Medea 
To  lull  the  dragon  to  sleep. 

The  old  ranks  are  growing  thinner, 

Their  places  grow  nearer  the  wall, 

While  the  march  of  the  young  beginner 
Is  welcomed  by  all  in  all. 
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The  classics  are  in  the  “discard”, 

Our  youth  have  forgotten  to  spell, 

Only  lady-like  sports  are  permitted, 

And  we  frown  at  the  college  yell. 

Parnassus  is  nearly  forgotten, 

The  muses  are  all  “passe,” 

The  Moderns  and  Progressives 
Gaim  the  only  right  of  way. 

The  good  old  faith  of  our  fathers, 

That  served  them  well  and  long 
Is  only  heard  in  the  echo, 

Like  some  sweet  forgotten  song. 

“Laudator  temporis  acti” 

Is  met  with  a sneer  to-day, 

But  the  pendulum  is  returning, 

“Laudator”  is  back  to  stay. 

Let  us  chum  with  the  good,  gray  nestors, 
Who  are  frosted  with  trial  and  time, 

But  whose  hearts  are  young  and  genial, 

In  spite  of  the  years  and  rime ! 

Thank  God ! for  the  good  young  old  ones  1 
Thank  God  for  the  honest  and  true! 

May  they  still  come  to  many  a “round-up” 
Their  friendships  and  youth  to  renew. 

They  have  borne  the  heat  and  the  burden. 
We  hail  them  and  say;  “Well  done,” 

We  pray  as  our  noblest  guerdon 
To  win  as  they  have  won. 

Not  perhaps  in  wealth  or  glory. 

Perhaps  not  with  pencil  or  pen. 

But  in  an  honest  life’s  story 
That  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  this  day  of  bluff  and  tinsel, 

When  Dives  holds  his  sway, 

When  age,  wisdom  and  service 
Must  to  youth  and  fads  give  way. 
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’Tis  well  to  look  to  the  wheel-house 
And  ask  of  the  captain  gray, 

“Help  us  to  get  our  bearings, 

“Lest  our  ship  may  go  astray.” 

We  welcome  the  class  of  “sixty,” 

Sent  out  in  the  strenuous  days; 

For  those  who  have  gone — God  rest  them; 

For  those  who  are  left  the  bays. 

So  to-night  when  the  Mother  calls  us: 

“Round  up  there,  young  and  old!” 

There’s  one  to  answer  “adsum”. 

With  his  fifty  years  of  gold. 

To  him  representing  the  living, 

Who  ever  grows  young — not  old, 

We  tender  our  best  God  blessing 
On  his  fifty  years  of  gold. 

Long  may  he  live  and  prosper, 

Long  may  his  race  yet  run, 

’Till  he  hears  in  the  final  round-up, 

“Servant  of  mine,  well  done !” 

Then  just  for  to-night  let’s  be  happy ; 

From  care  for  the  nonce  let’s  be  free; 

Old  classes,  old  games, 

Old  teachers,  old  names! 

Old  friends — young  and  old — 

You  and  me! 

Thomas  A.  Daly,  of  the  class  of  ’91,  recited  some  verses  which 
were  well  received  and  caused  his  audience  much  merriment,  among 
which  were  “Cordaylia  o’  the  Alley”  and  “The  Irish  Bird  Charmer.” 

Charles  W.  Sinnott,  of  the  class  of  ’96,  responded  to  the 
toast,  “Fraternity.”  Amongst  his  remarks  he  impressed  upon  the 
Fordham  Alumni  not  to  forget  that  the  members  of  the  Fordham 
University  are  indebted  for  their  education  and  training  to  their 
Alma  Mater,  and  not  to  forget  that  our  College  is  dependent  upon 
us  in  a great  measure,  particularly  since  it  has  branched  out  as  a 
University,  and  to  especially  sing  her  praises  to  our  friends  and  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  influence  parents  to  send  their  sons  to  Ford- 
ham for  their  education. 
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The  last  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Barry,  of  the 
class  of  To,  responded  to  the  toast,  “Recruits,”  and  told  the  Alumni 
what  the  class  of  To  had  been  doing  for  Fordham  and  would  con- 
tinue to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  brother  Alumni.  He  also 
spoke  about  the  coming  track  meet,  and  hoped  to  see  as  many  of 
the  Alumni  present  as  possible. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Dowley  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  seconded  by  John  P.  Dunn,  of  the  class  of  ’80: 

“Whereas,  We,  the  Alumni  of  Fordham  University,  at  our  an- 
nual banquet  in  the  City  of  New  York,  have  remembered  that  the 
Honorable  Edward  Douglass  White,  who  has  recently  been  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  received 
his  education  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ; and, 

“Whereas,  the  benefits  which  he,  together  with  us,  derived  from 
the  example  and  teaching  of  the  Jesuits  form  a bond  of  union  be- 
tween us ; therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  as  fellow  Jesuit  students,  we  offer  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  Honorable  Edward  Douglass  White  upon  his 
deserved  elevation  to  the  exalted  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  hereby  record  our  con- 
viction that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  he  will,  by  fearlessly  admin- 
istering equal  justice  to  all  men,  give  new  honor  to  the  great  society 
which  taught  him  in  his  youth  that  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  which  he  has  since  so  notably  manifested ; and 
be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  send  an  engrossed 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Chief  Justice  White.” 

At  the  dinner  some  of  the  distinguished  guests  present  were : 
Archbishop  Farley,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  President  of  Ford- 
ham University;  Rev.  J.  Howland  Farley,  S.  J.,  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity ; Surrogate  John  P.  Cohalan,  Supreme  Court  Judges 
Brady  and  Hendrick,  Judge  A.  S.  Thompkins,  Judge  John  M. 
Tierney,  Peter  A.  Sheil,  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  and 
President  Cyrus  C.  Miller.  Among  others  present  were : 

Wm.  Allen,  A.  V.  Amy,  Rev.  J.  N.  Aylward,  Rev.  M.  V. 

Aylward,  Dr.  John  Aspell,  Rev.  T.  Barrett,  S.  J.,  G.  J. 

Barry,  P.  J.  Barry,  L.  G.  Benziger,  Hon.  J.  J.  Brady,  H.  D. 

Brennan,  E.  S.  Brogan,  J.  P.  Brophy,  Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  Rev.  J. 
E.  Bobier,  Rev.  L.  Bossard,  John  J.  Barry,  M.  H.  Beall,  E.  F. 
Callan,  P.  G.  Carroll,  R.  H.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Peter  Comerford, 
Wm.  P.  Curley,  Dr.  P.  J.  Curren,  Leo  J.  Curren,  J.  I.  Coveney, 
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Rev.  W.  A.  Courtney,  Thomas  A.  Daly,  John  T.  Delaney,  Dr. 
F.  L.  Donlon,  M.  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  Rev.  J.  H.  Dooley,  M.  F. 
Dooley,  W.  J.  Dorgeon,  F.  D.  Dowley,  W.  J.  Drummond,  Rev. 
N.  J.  Duggan,  John  P.  Dunn,  Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  M.  C.  Dyer,  W. 
A.  Ferguson,  W.  J.  Fallon,  Samuel  Fee,  Thos.  Gilleran,  Hon. 
L.  F.  Haffen,  J.  J.  Hart,  Rev.  E.  M.  Hayes,  Geo.  N.  Hayes, 
C.  A.  S.  Hatfield,  Ellsworth  Healy,  Rev.  G.  A.  Healy,  J.  J. 
Hearn,  Jos.  Healy,  Rev.  M.  J.  Henry,  Dr.  W.  E.  Howley,  A.  L. 
Hurley,  W.  H.  Hurst,  Geo.  J.  Hurst,  H.  A.  Hardiman,  J.  F. 
Hammer,  A.  J.  Hilly,  E.  Hurley,  J.  F.  Joyce,  W.  A.  Keating, 
J.  E.  Kelley,  F.  X.  Kelly,  P.  J.  Kearns,  J.  A.  Killoran,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Kilroe,  J.  B.  Kilsheimer,  Jr.,  J.  King,  Percy  J.  King,  Dr. 

C.  D.  Kline,  E.  J.  Lamb,  Rev.  M.  J.  Larkin,  Thos.  B.  Lawler, 

D.  T.  Leahy,  Dr.  G.  A.  Leitner,  G.  W.  Lembeck,  Warren  Les- 
lie, Monsignor  Lewis,  T.  C.  Larkin,  J.  Jos.  Lilly,  A.  McAlee- 
nan,  Joseph  McAleenan,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  M.  J. 
A.  McCaffery,  Rev.  T.  J.  McCormick,  M.  H.  McCor- 
mick, P.  McDonnell,  R.  E.  McDonnell,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Eveety,  E.  F.  McGee,  J.  McGlynn,  W.  J.  McCullough, 
Rev.  W.  J.  McGurk,  Rev.  J.  A.  McKenna,  J.  F.  McLaughlin, 
Jr.,  President;  S.  J.  McPartland,  T.  A.  Madden,  J.  A.  Maguire, 
Chas.  Martin,  Rev.  M.  B.  Martin,  P.  A.  Meagher,  Rev.  L. 
Meister,  A.  Michaux,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Mooney,  Banks  Moore, 
Dr.  Jas.  Moran,  T.  J.  Mulhall,  John  Mullaly,  T.  Murray,  W. 
J.  Murray,  D.  J.  McGinnis,  D.  F.  Malone,  Hon.  C.  C.  Miller, 
Justice  O’Brien,  Thos.  O’Callaghan,  L.  J.  O’Donovan,  Francis 
O’Neill,  Rev.  J.  H.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  D.  L.  O’Reilly,  F.  V.  S. 
Oliver,  F.  X.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Dr.  C.  F.  Orben,  D.  Orpheus,  An- 
thony J.  Oliver,  James  Oliver,  C.  M.  O’Keefe,  J.  Lynch  Pen- 
dergast,  Rev.  T.  P.  Phelan,  W.  E.  Paine,  S.  J.  Quinn,  Rev.  E. 
F.  Rogers,  Chas.  Reynaud,  J.  F.  Reherman,  Geo.  L.  Reif,  Jr., 
R.  A.  Sassen,  J.  Sheehan,  John  Sheehan,  C.  W.  Sinnott,  Dr. 
T.  T.  Sinnott,  F.  P.  Schiavone,  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  J.  Sweeney, 
H.  V.  Seiler,  Hon.  T.  D.  Sullivan  and  O.  S.  Tierney. 

The  dinner  was  in  charge  of:  Timothy  Murray,  Chairman; 
Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  Michael  J.  Sweeney, 
Francis  O’Neill,  Joseph  A.  McAleenan,  John  J.  Toohey,  Eu- 
gene T.  McGee,  Joseph  B.  Uniack,  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  Patrick 
J.  Barry. 


Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.  ’oi 


The  Monk  s Song 

Hark  how  at  rise  of  the  sun 
The  mellow  tones  of  the  bell 

Call  us  to  work  yet  undone. 

And  the  guerdon  of  meadow  and  dell. 

Chant  we  in  accents  profound, 

The  deep,  melodious  sound 
Of  our  hymn  to  the  Presence  that  shields, 

’Ere  we  toil  for  the  toll  of  the  fields. 

Labor  we  slowly  and  strong, 

Cooling  our  brows  in  the  breeze, 

’Till  the  quivering  Angelus  song 
Steals  o’er  the  rivers  and  leas. 

Chant  we  in  accents  profound, 

The  deep,  melodious  sound 
Of  our  hymn  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

As  we  kneel  in  devoted  array. 

Slowly  the  incense  ascends 
From  the  altar  so  dimly  alight; 

And  high  o’er  our  bowed  heads  it  blends 
With  the  pall  of  the  vespering  night. 

Chant  we  in  accents  profound, 

The  deep,  melodious  sound 
Of  our  hymn  as  it  rises  above 

To  the  throne  both  of  life  and  of  love. 

Maurice  Ahern,  A.B.,  ’12. 

The  Sower  of  the  Seed 

The  servant  slept.  His  master  as  he  lay. 

From  labor  weary,  gave  him  the  command : 

“Sow  thou  my  seed,  in  that  fair  isle  to-day. 

Root  up  the  stalks  for  wheat  through  all  the  land !” 

The  servant  rose.  The  vision  of  his  Lord 
His  symphony  of  life,  before  his  eyes. 

To  Ireland  he  returned ; and  taught  a horde 
Of  pagans,  how  to  God’s  own  chiefs  to  rise! 

The  servant  died.  And  to  his  Lord  was  gone, 

Upborne  by  angel  hosts;  and  there  he  stood, 

Before  the  mighty  seat  of  God,  his  duty  done ; 

With  humble  pride  he  pointed  to  the  wood. 

Where  he,  apostle  Patrick,  to  God’s  throne. 

An  apostolic  land  brought  by  the  Rood. — Edwin  S'.  Murphy,  *14 


A Complete  C ourse 

IN  order  to  train  a young  man  so  that  he  may  in  after  life 
properly  perform  the  duties  of  a given  vocation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  impart  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  essential  details 
of  his  chosen  business  or  profession.  This  statement  appears 
to  be  a self-evident  proposition  of  so  pronounced  a type 
as  to  preclude  any  assertion  to  the  contrary.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  however,  the  American  spirit  of  fast  living  appears 
to  have  successfully  invaded  our  institutions  of  learning,  to  the 
extent  that  some  eminent  educators  advocate  the  abolition  of  certain 
studies  heretofore  considered  of  great  importance.  The  omission 
of  a number  of  studies  shortens  the  college  course  and  permits  the 
young  aspirant  for  professional  honors  to  begin  his  career  without 
two  of  the  four  years  of  preparatory  study.  Some  of  these  modern 
abolitionists  have  become  extremists,  and  now  suggest  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  entire  college  course ; claiming  that  the  study  of  clas- 
sics, literature,  logic  and  metaphysics  is  of  no  practical  use  in 
modern  life  and  unnecessarily  consumes  four  years  of  vigorous 
young  manhood. 

This  proposed  abolition  of  the  college  course  and  the  consequent 
saving  of  expense  appeals  to  the  parent  of  modest  means,  while 
the  ambitious  son,  anxious  to  become  self-supporting,  enthusias- 
tically endorses  a plan  by  which  he  may  avoid  four  years  preparatory 
work.  As  a business  proposition,  looking  for  increased  attendance 
at  the  law  school,  this  time-saving  system  may  be  a pronounced 
success.  As  an  educational  proposition,  tending  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  the  instructor  and  proficiency  in  the 
instructed,  we  are  constrained  to  regard  it  as  a failure.  The  claim 
advanced  by  the  extremists,  that  by  a minimum  of  expense  plus  a 
minimum  of  time  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a maximum  of  excellence, 
appears  to  be  self-condemnatory. 

Before  we  can  intelligently  determine  what  course  of  prelim- 
inary training  is  proper,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  resting  upon  a lawyer  and  what  special  skill  he 
must  possess  in  order  to  perform  such  duties  and  meet  such 
responsibilities. 

First.  The  lazvyer  must  have  special  skill  in  the  construction 
of  written  instruments.  In  active  practice  the  lawyer  is  daily  con- 
fronted with  some  instrument  which  requires  a careful  analysis 
before  it  is  possible  to  spell  out  its  true  meaning  and  determine  the 
exact  rights  of  the  various  interested  parties.  The  letter  of  one 
illiterate  litigant  to  another,  the  crude  and  inartistic  contract,  drawn 
by  parties  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  law  or  legal  phraseology, 
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the  last  will  and  testament,  hurriedly  drawn  by  a layman,  attempting 
to  define  the  last  wishes  of  a testator,  are  a few  only  of  the  writings, 
products  of  untrained  minds,  whose  construction  demands  deep 
thought  and  careful  study  before  the  true  meaning  of  the  language 
employed  or  the  actual  intent  of  the  parties  may  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  An  instrument  may  be  purposely 
drawn  in  peculiar  language  with  intent  to  evade  a provision  of  law. 
In  such  case  the  lawyer  is  compelled  to  construe  the  product  of  a 
master  mind  deliberately  composed  with  the  design  to  hide  the  true 
meaning. 

Second.  He  must  be  competent  to  construe  the  language  used 
in  statutory  enactments.  The  modern  lawyer  is  confronted  with  a 
mass  of  legislative  enactments,  some  in  aid  of  and  others  in  dero- 
gation of  the  common  law.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many 
statutes  are  not  skilfully  drawn.  Again  the  words  employed  may 
be  used  in  their  literary  sense  and  without  conception  of  their  legal 
meaning.  In  statutes  intended  for  the  protection  of  a certain  trade 
or  business,  words  are  frequently  used  in  a restrictive  or  technical 
sense.  Assuming  that  the  statute  to  be  construed  is  constitutional, 
it  frequently  becomes  a matter  of  great  moment  to  determine  the 
intent  of  the  legislature;  and  the  client  has  a right  to  expect  that 
the  counsel,  to  whose  care  he  submits  his  interests,  will  be  competent 
to  place  the  true  construction  upon  the  enactment.  Great  interests 
frequently  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  counsel  regarding  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  legislation.  Business  cannot  be  suspended  during 
the  time  which  may  intervene  between  the  passage  of  a law  and 
the  final  judicial  construction  of  that  law  by  the  court  of  last  resort. 
In  such  cases  it  is  highly  important  that  the  construction  of  counsel 
shall  be  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Third.  He  must  be  able  to  analyse  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
The  written  law  is  necessarily  general  in  terms  and  its  application  to 
the  case  under  consideration  depends  upon  surrounding  facts  and 
circumstances.  In  order  to  determine  whether  a general  rule  applies 
to  the  case  in  hand  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  examine  a 
long  line  of  decisions,  wherein  the  courts,  in  the  interest  of  sub- 
stantial justice  may  have  limited,  modified  or  rendered  less  strenuous 
the  original  rule  of  law,  and  other  cases,  wherein  the  court  has 
distinguished  a later  case  from  an  older  one,  theretofore  considered 
a standard  authority.  He  must  be  competent  to  fully  comprehend 
each  decision  and  not  give  to  some  obiter  remark  in  an  opinion 
the  force  of  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  law.  To  do  this 
work  properly  requires  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  logic. 
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Fourth.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
understand  the  philosophy  of  evidence.  It  is  a self-evident  propo- 
sition that  the  trial  lawyer  must  be  well  versed  in  the  law  of  evidence, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  introduce  upon  the  trial  of  a cause 
such  evidence  as  is  material  and  competent  and  avoid  such  errors 
in  proof  as  will  result  in  reversal.  It  is  also  apparent  that  he  must 
be  able  at  the  right  time  and  place  to  interpose  the  proper  objection, 
in  order  that  no  immaterial,  irrelevant,  incompetent  or  improper 
evidence  may  be  received  against  his  client.  He  must  also  be 
familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  evidence,  in  order  that,  in  his 
address  to  the  jury,  he  may  be  able  to  point  out  the  convincing  force 
of  the  proof  upon  his  side  or  expose  the  weakness  of  his  adversary’s 
case.  The  principles  and  rules  of  criteriology  are  put  into  practical 
use  by  the  trial  lawyer.  What  has  here  been  said  of  the  trial 
lawyer  applies  also  to  the  office  or  consulting  lawyer,  whose  province 
it  is  to  determine  what,  if  any,  right  of  action,  or  what,  if  any, 
particular  defense,  as  the  case  may  be,  exists  in  favor  of  his  client. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  best  possible  course  for  a student 
of  law  is  a full  college  course,  including  all  the  studies  prescribed 
by  the  ratio  studiorum  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  We  advance  this 
claim,  not  only  because  the  result  of  such  a course  of  study  is  a 
fine  preliminary  mental  training,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  certain  of  these  prescribed  studies  are  particularly  designed 
to  train  the  student  in  lines  of  thought  along  which,  throughout  his 
subsequent  professional  career,  he  must  daily  travel.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  college  course,  originally  designated  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  as  the  class  of  rhetoric,  the  time  of  the  student  is  in  great 
part  devoted  to  the  rhetorical  or  argumentative  works  of  the  great 
orators  and  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  “rhetorical  analysis,”  in  which  the  student  is  required 
to  make  a complete  but  concise  analysis  of  the  particular  oration 
under  consideration.  A careful  study  of  the  work  to  be  thus 
reviewed  is  a necessary  prerequisite  to  the  making  of  such  an  analysis. 
A careful  study  must  also  be  made  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  delivery  of  the  oration,  the  particular  object  to  be  attained  by 
the  orator  and  the  argument  or  method  used  by  him  to  attain  the 
object  in  view.  With  the  history  of  the  situation  before  him  the 
student  must  correctly  construe  the  language  employed  in  order  to 
properly  digest  the  thought  intended  to  be  expressed.  In  making 
out  such  analysis  the  student  is  required  to  substitute,  as  far  as 
possible,  his  own  language  for  that  of  the  author.  By  this  means 
he  acquires  the  habit  of  conciseness  and  exactness  in  expression,  so 
essential  to  the  successful  advocate.  He  also  acquires  the  habit  of 
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careful  reading,  and  learns  that  correct  construction  of  language  and 
true  appreciation  of  the  thought  conveyed  by  language  cannot  be 
obtained  by  mere  casual  reading,  but  is  the  result  of  painstaking 
analysis.  Thus  two  years  before  the  commencement  of  his  law 
studies  the  student  receives  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  analysis 
and  construction  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  when  it  becomes  his 
duty  to  spell  out  the  true  meaning  of  an  instrument  and  define  the 
exact  rights  of  the  several  parties  interested  therein  and  thereunder. 

The  last  year  of  the  college  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Instruction  in  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  a Jesuit  college  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  reading  of  a text- 
book, an  occasional  stereotyped  lecture  by  a professor  and  memor- 
izing a few  rules  and  principles.  Any  graduate  of  a Jesuit  university 
can  bear  witness  to  the  practical  instruction  given  in  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  circles  in  philosophy,  where  the  student  is  obliged  to 
advance  his  proposition  and  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  his 
classmates,  tend  to  make  him  not  only  a ready,  but  a logical  debater. 
In  these  circles  the  professors,  and  frequently  other  members  of 
the  faculty,  take  an  active  part,  plying  the  young  philosopher  with 
questions  and  interjecting  logical  objections,  thus  giving  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  logic  a practical  test.  Another  important  feature 
of  the  circle  in  philosophy  is  that  the  student,  with  a natural  desire 
for  success  in  debate,  will  prepare  himself  on  the  question  to  be 
considered  and  endeavor  to  study  out  in  advance  all  the  possible 
objections  and  queries  that  may  arise  in  the  circle.  Thus  he  will 
acquire  the  habit  of  preparation,  the  custom  of  endeavoring  to 
foresee  his  adversary’s  attack  and  the  faculty  of  outlining  his  work 
in  advance  of  the  argument,  which  in  later  years  will  make  him 
the  careful  brief  maker  and  successful  advocate. 

The  text-book  generally  used  in  Jesuit  schools  is  Father  Louis 
Jouin’s  Manual  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  In  many  particulars 
this  work  is  of  value  not  only  to  the  law  student  but  also  to  the 
active  practitioner.  We  will  call  attention  to  a few  examples: 

The  existence  of  by-gone  facts  is  ascertained  in  legal  tribunals 
either  first,  by  information  derived,  either  immediately  or  mediately, 
from  those  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  fact;  or,  second,  by 
means  of  inferences  or  conclusions  drawn  from  other  facts,  con- 
nected with  the  principal  fact,  which  can  be  sufficiently  established. 
This  subject  is  fully  considered  by  the  Jesuit  philosopher. 

In  civil  cases  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  attain  legal  certainty, 
must  establish  the  facts  constituting  his  cause  of  action  by  a fair 
preponderance  of  evidence.  In  the  case  of  Losee  v.  Morey,  57  Barb., 
562,  both  the  parties  were  examined  as  witnesses  and  the  testimony 
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given  by  them  was  in  direct  conflict.  Both  were  men  of  good 
character  and  of  equal  credibility.  Considering  the  testimony  alone 
the  case  stood  evenly  balanced,  and  the  plaintiff  must  have  failed 
in  his  contention,  because  the  evidence  in  his  favor  did  not  pre- 
ponderate. The  court,  however,  applied  the  rule,  laid  down  by 
Father  Jouin,  that  testimony  must  be  examined  and  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  and,  having  found  that  such 
circumstances  corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff,  rendered 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of  such  corrob- 
oration, as  the  contrary  conclusion  would  have  been  against  the 
weight  of  the  evidence. 

Father  Jouin  defines  doubt  as  a “wavering  between  assent  and 
dissent  to  a given  proposition,”  and  divides  doubt  into  two  classes, 
positive  and  negative.  Positive  doubt  exists  where  there  are  reasons 
for  and  against  the  point  at  issue.  Here  the  student  of  Jouin  is 
made  familiar  with  a cardinal  principle  of  the  criminal  law  before 
he  begins  his  study  of  that  subject.  A valid  conviction  must  be 
based  upon  evidence  which  establishes  the  guilt  of  the  defendant 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt.  Nowhere  in  the  many  reported  cases 
on  the  subject  can  be  found  a clearer  definition  of  the  term 
reasonable  doubt  than  the  one  quoted  defining  positive  doubt.  The 
collegian  has  learned  as  a principle  of  criteriology  that  logical 
certainty  cannot  exist  where  valid  reasons  exist  for  or  against  the 
proposition  to  be  established.  By  means  of  the  philosophical  circles 
and  class  disputes  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  reasons 
for  and  against  the  point  in  issue,  in  order  to  create,  if  possible, 
that  positive  doubt  which  will  defeat  his  opponent  seeking  to 
establish  the  truth  beyond  a positive  doubt.  When  this  collegian 
shall  be  engaged  in  the  defense  of  a person  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a crime,  the  tactics  formerly  used  in  the  classroom 
at  college  will  be  repeated  and,  if  able  to  create  a reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  guilt  of  his  client,  a verdict  of  not  guilty  must  result. 

When  upon  the  trial  of  a cause,  counsel  is  confronted  with  the 
testimony  of  a witness  apparently  convincing,  it  becomes  his  duty  to 
cross-examine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing,  if  possible,  the  force  of 
such  testimony.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years’  active  practice  in  thq 
trial  of  causes,  the  writer  has  found  no  work  of  greater  assistance 
in  outlining  a cross-examination  than  this  modest  little  manual  of 
Father  Jouin.  The  interest  of  the  witness  in  the  final  outcome  of 
the  action,  the  motives  which  may  govern  him  in  the  giving  of 
testimony,  the  fallibility  of  memory  and  errors  of  judgment  based 
upon  imperfect  sensible  perception,  are  all  suggested  by  Jouin  as 
matters  of  essential  inquiry  before  the  truth  may  with  certainty  be 
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ascertained.  Inquiries  founded  upon  these  suggestions  become 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a cross-examiner.  If  we  care- 
fully study  Proposition  IX,  of  Jouin’s  Criteriology  and  the  subjoined 
remarks  in  answer  to  many  difficulties  we  will  find  there  suggested 
many  of  the  puzzling  inquiries  proposed  to  witnesses  by  cross-exam- 
ining counsel. 

From  a legal  standpoint  Father  Jouin’s  modest  little  work  might 
well  be  entitled  “the  philosophy  of  evidence.” 

To  abolish  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course  and  thus 
deprive  the  student  of  essential  mental  and  moral  training  tends 
to  make  the  work  of  the  law  professor  less  efficient.  The  practical 
instruction  in  rhetorical  analysis  and  mental  philosophy  given  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  the  wholesome  training  the  student  receives 
in  moral  philosophy  renders  the  young  man  well  fitted  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  law.  With  such  material  the  law  professor  may 
reasonably  expect  to  produce  the  best  results. 


David  H.  Hunt,  ’76. 


A-AL,”  said  Rube  Hawkins,  “yer  kin  talk  all  yer 
wanter  ’bout  them  thar  city  folks,  but  not  for 
me. 


Rube  was  sitting  on  a soap-box  in  the  gen- 
eral store,  surrounded  by  his  cronies,  who  gaped 


at  him  night  after  night  as  they  listened  to  his  wonderful  experi- 
ences. 

“Why,  Rube,”  Si  Perkins,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stove  out  of  the  range  of  Rube’s  terrible  gaze,  ventured 
to  observe,  “ain’t  ben  stung  by  some  of  ’em,  hev  yer  ?” 

The  crowd  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears  when  Si  made  this 
remark,  and  they  awaited  with  breathless  expectancy  Rube’s  out- 
burst of  indignation.  But  none  came.  Rube  merely  continued  to 
puff  on  his  corncob  pipe  as  if  in  a meditative  mood.  The  silence 
lasted  a few  moments  and  then  Rube,  taking  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  said  with  a slow  drawl : 

“Wa-al,  yer  wouldn’t  call  it  stung  exactly,  but  very  near  it, 
very  near  it,”  he  added  with  an  emphatic  shake  of  his  head. 

“Tell  us  about  it,  Rube,”  Si  said. 

“Wa-al,”  began  Rube,  “most  of  yer  remember  that  little  yaller- 
headed  feller  me  and  Sal  had  fer  a boarder  last  week.  Wa-al,  it’s 
about  him.  When  he  first  hits  this  yere  place  and  wuz  lookin’  fer 
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a boardin’  house,  me  and  Sal  took  him  in.  He  was  togged  up  so 
darn  nice  that  after  me  and  Sal  held  sort  of  a consultation  like,  we 
thought  we  would  give  him  the  front  room,  the  one  that  has  pic- 
tures in  it  and  a winder.  It  was  only  seven  dollars,  too;  fer  any- 
body else  we  sure  would  have  wanted  ten.  But  this  yere  feller 
wuz — wa-al,  I don’t  know,  but  we  gave  it  to  him  for  seven.  Wa-al, 
that  feller  was  all  over.  Every  time  I looks  around  I sees  that — 
let’s  see,  his  name  was  Clarence — yep,  that  was  it.  Wa-al,  Clarence 
was  all  over.  Everyone  was  stuck  on  him.  Even  my  daughter 
Martha,  who  generally  keeps  her  head,  was  gone  on  him.  Near  the 
end  of  the  week  we  pinned  the  bill  to  the  pillow-case,  as  we  always 
do,  but  Clarence  didn’t  seem  to  notice  it,  but  sort  o’  ignored  it. 
Wa-al,  after  half  the  next  week  went  by  Clarence  didn’t  pay  his  bill. 
I steps  up  to  him  and  informs  him  that  a week  and  a half’s  board 
was  due.  ‘Oh,  that’s  all  right,’  he  said,  ‘I’m  going  to  the  bank  to- 
morrow and  have  my  check  cashed  and  I’ll  pay  you  then.’  Wa-al, 
the  next  day  comes  and  Clarence  started  fer  the  bank,  but  never 
came  back.” 

‘‘Did  he  leave  anything?”  asked  Si. 

“Not  a darn  thing  except  his  old  suit  case  that  hed  a note  into 
it  tellin’  Sal  what  bum  pie  she  made.” 

“Say,”  exclaimed  Pete  Roper,  the  postmaster,  “I  hev  a letter 
here  fer  that  feller.  Do  yer  want  it?” 

“Ya-as,”  answered  Rube;  “but  remember  I’m  only  lookin’  fer 
me  eleven  dollars.” 

Rube  slit  the  letter  and  a small  piece  of  paper  fell  out. 

“There’s  your  check,  Rube,”  Pete  said. 

Rube  picked  up  the  paper. 

“Yep,”  he  said,  “a  check,  but  look.”  He  handed  the  paper  to 
Pete,  who  read  aloud:  “Mr.  Clarence  Ward — Dear  Sir:  Your  check 
returned ; no  account.  J.  J.  Poe.” 


Joseph  Hinchliffe,  ’ii. 


Number  8,  off  tbe  Insb  Coast 


BUT  really,  Phil,  you  should  not  leave  the  lighthouse,” 
she  said,  “the  lighthouse  is  your  post.” 

“Oh,  but  Adele,”  said  Phil,  looking  somewhat 
impatient  and  disappointed,  “it’s  daylight,  broad  day- 
light. What  danger  is  there  now  ? Still,  if  you 
would  prefer  that  I remain  at  my  post,  I will.” 

“Now,  Phil,”  she  put  in  reproachfully,  “you  know  what  I mean. 
You  know  how  much  I think  of  you,  but  suppose  that  in  your 
absence  something  were  to  happen  to  an  incoming  vessel,  because 
her  pilot  didn’t  know  the  harbor?  What  then?  Wouldn’t  you  be 
blamed?”  Her  large  eyes  assumed  a questioning  air. 

“Well,  that’s  true,”  he  agreed ; “But  I can’t  be  blamed  always, 
I must  see  you  sometimes.  What's  to  be  done,”  he  continued  as 
he  rose  to  go. 

“Oh,  now,  let  me  attend  to  that,”  she  said  laughingly,  as  they 
walked  together  to  the  doorway.  After  a few  lingering  expressions 
of  friendship,  he  took  his  leave.  She  watched  him  as  he  descended 
along  the  gravel  path,  and  then  turned  and  walked  into  the  cottage. 

Phil  Carlton  made  his  way  through  the  streets  of  the  little 
Irish  village,  pondering  over  what  she  had  said : “You  must  not 
leave  the  lighthouse.”  “That’s  a pretty  speech,”  he  muttered  to 
himself,  “she  might  have  said  ‘Please  don’t  call  again.’  ” He  felt 
chagrined,  but  recalling  the  sweet  expression  of  her  beautiful  face 
for  a moment,  and  the  memory  of  her  kind  words,  he  recovered  his 
equanimity.  Absorbed  in  thought,  he  was  walking  on  when  sud- 
denly an  elderly  man,  shabbily  dressed,  accosted  him. 

'“Hello,  Phil !”  he  burst  out. 

Carlton  exchanged  the  greeting:  “Hello,  West;  how  are  you 
doing?  Whom  are  you  killing  yourself  for  now?” 

“Oh,  tol’ably  well,  tol’ably,”  replied  the  other  slowly.  “I’m 
farming  for  Jim  Lamb.  He’s  too  hard  on  me,  though.  I’m  going 
to  leave,  when  I find  something  else.” 

Phil  looked  at  him  with  pity.  West,  who  had  once  been  one 
of  the  wealthiest  farmers  of  the  district,  having  gradually  squan- 
dered away  his  entire  fortune  in  the  village  tavern,  was  now  but  a 
pauper.  An  idea  came  to  Phil  Carlton. 

“Say,  West,”  he  suggested,  “how  would  you  like  to  watch 
at  No.  8?” 

“To  what?  To  watch?”  he  questioned. 

“Yes,  to  watch,  that  is,”  he  added,  “to  help  keep  watch.  I find 
that  I can’t  stay  at  the  lighthouse  every  night,  so  if  you  wish,  I'll 
employ  you  for  two  nights  in  the  week  with  good  pay.” 
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West  was  very  slow  of  perception.  “Oh,  Oh,”  he  faltered,  “to 
watch,  certainly,  only  too  glad.” 

“Very  well,  row  out  on  Monday  night,”  said  Phil  as  they  parted. 

That  night  Carlton  seemed  particularly  happy.  “At  last,”  he 
thought,  as  he  ascended  the  winding  staircase  of  Tower  No.  8,  “at 
last,  I can  visit  Adele  oftener.” 

On  the  appointed  day,  West  made  his  appearance  at  the  light- 
house and  Phil  spent  that  entire  night  in  explaining  the  various 
details  of  his  work  to  his  new  assistant.  How  the  lights  were  used ; 
how  to  revolve  them ; how  to  aid  an  incoming  vessel ; these  and 
many  other  points  were  reviewed  separately,  while  Phil  unfolded 
to  the  new  watch,  the  points  indispensable  to  a lighthouse  keeper. 

And  so  on  Carlton’s  next  night  off,  it  was  without  any  mis- 
givings that  he  left  his  rock  home  to  visit  Adele.  An  hour  later 
he  could  be  seen  walking  with  light  and  buoyant  steps  up  the  path 
that  led  to  Adele’s  cottage.  Her  mother  answered  the  bell. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Carlton,”  she  said,  “come  to  see  Adele? 
I’m — I’m  afraid,”  she  said  hesitatingly,  “that  you’ve  just  missed 
her.  She  persuaded  her  father  to  row  out  to  the  lighthouse  with 
her,  and  it’s  only  a half  an  hour  ago  that  they  left.” 

Phil  was  disappointed.  “She  didn’t  expect  me,  Mrs.  Kare, 
but  I had  some  news.  I have  found  an  assistant.”  Directing  his 
gaze  toward  the  sea,  “It’s  rather  rough  weather  on  the  water,”  he 
said,  “and  there’s  some  fog,  too.” 

“Well,  then  come  right  in  and  have  no  fear,”  assured  the  mother, 
“if  the  sea  is  too  rough,  Mr.  Kare  and  Adele  will  soon  be  back. 
Mr.  Kare  doesn’t  take  many  risks.” 

Phil  entered,  though  not  without  apprehension.  Mrs.  Kare’s 
conversation,  however,  proved  very  entertaining  and  an  hour  slipped 
by  unnoticed.  Another  hour  passed.  Both  Carlton  and  Mn>. 
Kare  now  began  to  feel  troubled.  Phil  decided  he  must  go.  “Po- 
sibly  they’ve  waited  for  me  at  the  lighthouse,”  he  explained,  “I’ll 
hurry  on.” 

“It  was  not  long  before  he  was  seated  in  his  launch,  as  it  went 
chugging  over  the  choppy  waves.  The  tower  was  some  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  village,  but  a rocky  cliff,  which  jutted 
out  into  the  sea,  obscured  the  view.  It  was  not  until  he  reached 
this  headland  that  Phil  became  aware  that  the  harbor  was  in 
darkness. 

“What  could  have  happened  to  West,”  thought  he  anxiously, 
“and  to  Adele?”  He  sped  on  until  the  black  lighthouse  almost 
loomed  up  before  him  in  the  darkness.  Not  a glimmer  of  a light 
was  to  be  seen.  Hastily  fastening  the  launch,  Phil  climbed  up  to 
the  house  and  rushed  in.  It  was  pitch  dark. 
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“West!”  he  cried.  “West!  What’s  the  matter?  West!  are 
you  hurt?”  He  hurried  up  the  winding  stairs  to  the  “watch-out.” 
West  was  not  there.  He  relit  the  searchlights,  looked  about  and 
came  down  again.  From  one  room  to  another  he  went  with  ever 
increasing  fear,  until  in  the  darkness  he  stumbled  over  a body  lying 
on  the  floor.  He  lit  the  lamp.  It  was  the  unconscious  form  of 
West.  A glass  and  a few  empty  bottles  told  the  story. 

“Get  up,  you  drunkard !”  he  cried  in  rage.  “Have  you  seen 
Adele  or  Mr.  Kare?”  A mumble  of  words  and  a blank  stare  was 
his  only  answer. 

Disgusted,  Phil  left  him  and  climbed  to  the  tower,  where  he  took 
his  station.  “The  sea  was  too  rough  for  Adele,”  he  concluded. 
“They’ve  probably  decided  to  visit  some  friends.  But  what  will  she 
think?  No.  8 in  darkness!  What  will  the  village  think?  Why 
that  man  might  have  caused  a disaster.  I’ll  end  his  lighthouse 
career  in  the  morning.” 

Next  day  the  impending  storm  waxed  fiercer,  and  Phil  could 
not  leave  the  tower.  The  following  morning  he  left  West  on  shore, 
neither  had  spoken  a word.  They  parted  at  the  pier,  Phil  continuing 
on  to  the  Kare  cottage.  He  found  Mrs.  Kare  in  a half-frantic 
condition. 

“Have  you  seen  Adele?”  she  cried  eagerly,  or  “Mr.  Kare?” 

“Why,  no,”  replied  Phil,  “haven’t  they  returned?” 

“No,  no,”  she  wailed,  “they  haven’t  come.  They  won’t  come. 
They’ve  been  drowned,”  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

A terrible  presentiment  took  possesssion  of  Phil.  Immediately 
he  left  the  house  and  hurried  down  to  the  shore.  Along  the  beach 
he  ran,  scanning  with  anxious  eyes  the  rocks  and  sand.  At  last  he 
came  upon  that  which  he  had  sought,  yet  dreaded  to  find — the  shat- 
tered remains  of  the  “Blue  Bird” — the  rowboat  of  the  Kares. 

Stupefied  by  what  he  beheld,  he  stood  for  a moment  on  the 
beach.  Sorrow,  fear  and  remorse  overcame  him  as  he  looked  upon 
the  battered  boat  and  realized  the  awful  significance  of  it  all.  Then 
an  impulse  of  anger,  a fit  of  rage  seized  him,  and  with  all  his  speed 
he  made  otf  for  the  village. 

The  usual  crowd  of  men  and  boys  were  loitering  about  the 
tavern,  conversing  in  small  groups.  He  recognized  West  among 
them. 

“You  scoundrel !”  he  cried,  rushing  upon  him.  And  grappling 
him  by  the  throat,  he  sent  him  sprawling  into  the  roadway.  “You’ve 
killed  Adele,”  he  shouted,  “and  you’ve  killed  her  father.  Drunk  at 
your  post,  you  coward.” 

West  got  up  stupid  and  sullen. 
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“I’ll  put  an  end  to  you,”  bellowed  Carlton  in  a paroxysm  of 
rage,  “such  that  the  country  will  never  forget  it.”  With  this  he  left 
them  and  continued  on  his  way. 

The  crowd  stood  by  bewildered.  Carlton  was  gone  before  the 
power  of  speech  returned  to  them. 

“Ah,”  said  one,  “sure  that’s  the  reason  why  No.  8 was  dark 
last  night.” 

“But  Adele  Kare  drowned,”  breathed  another.  “ ’Tis  a wonder 
Phil  left  the  fellow  alive.” 

“Sure,  didn’t  you  hear  the  threat,  though,”  commented  another. 
“It’s  the  jail  for  West.” 

“It’s  worse  than  the  jail,”  exclaimed  the  first  speaker,  “if  he 
meets  Carlton  again.” 

****** 

A month  passed.  Old  Mrs.  Kare  was  now  in  mourning.  Phil 
never  appeared  in  the  village  unless  to  visit  Mrs.  Kare,  or  to  get 
his  mail  from  the  postoffice.  He  spent  all  his  time  at  No.  8.  West 
was  still  unpunished. 

One  morning  after  Phil  had  left  the  postoffice  and  was  return- 
ing in  his  launch  to  the  lighthouse,  he  began  to  look  over  his  batch 
of  mail.  An  envelope,  conspicuous  for  its  soiled  appearance, 
attracted  his  eye.  He  opened  it  and  read : 

“Carlton  : 

“You  owe  me  ten  shillin'*  for  my  work ; and  by  mistake  I left 
some  of  my  belongings  at  No.  8.  Send  them  all  to  the  tavern. 
They  are  mine.  You’d  fix  me  if  you  could,  but  you  can’t. 

“West.” 

At  once  Phil  turned  his  launch  about  and  put  back  to  the  shore. 
He  went  directly  to  the  postoffice  and  penned  off  a letter  to  West. 
“If  you  want  your  money  and  belongings,”  it  read  in  part,  “you 
must  come  for  them.  Have  no  fear,  I’ll  not  touch  you.” 

But  West  did  fear  and  when  he  received  the  letter  on  the  next 
day,  he  was  undecided  how  to  act.  A vagrant,  who  chanced  into 
the  tavern,  settled  the  question. 

“Say,  there,”  he  said  to  the  man;  “you  look  as  though  you 
could  use  money.  If  you’ll  come  out  to  the  lighthouse  with  me, 
I’ll  give  you  a shillin’.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  alone?”  asked  the  vagrant. 

“Well,  I’m  afraid  of  that  lighthouse  keeper.  He  threatened 
me  once,  but  he  says  he’s  got  over  it  now.  I don’t  like  to  trust 
him,  though,  will  you  come?” 

“When’ll  I get  the  money?”  queried  the  tramp. 

"As  soon  as  Carlton  pays  me.” 
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“How  much  did  you  say  ?”  he  urged 

“One  shillin’,”  answered  West. 

“No,  I won’t  go.  Ge  me  two  shillin’s.” 

West  hesitated.  “I  can’t  afford  it.’’ 

“Neither  can  I.  Give  me  two  shillin’s  or  none.” 

“All  right,  two  shillin’  then.  It’s  a go.  Meet  me  at  8 o’clock, 
at  the  pier  and  don’t  tell  any  one.  Do  you  hear?  None!” 

The  vagrant  assented,  and  in  a few  minutes  left  the  inn.  West 
followed  him  with  his  eye.  “I  don’t  want  everybody  laughing  at 
me,  because  I pay  him  to  go  along  with  me  to  the  lighthouse.  But 
he’s  protection,  though.” 

All  day  he  remained  in  the  inn.  At  noontime  he  met  the  accus- 
tomed crowd,  and  now  that  his  safety  was  assured,  there  was  no 
end  of  words  for  the  braggadocio. 

“I’m  going  after  Carlton  to-day,”  he  yelled  out  to  a friend. 
Everybody  in  the  tavern  looked  around.  Some  gazed  at  him  in 
amazement,  others  sneering,  while  still  others  thought  it  a good  joke. 

“Come  on  now,  West,”  laughed  one,  “quit  the  bluffin’.” 

“Yes,  I’m  going,”  he  persisted,  “he  owes  me  money.” 

“Then  look  out  for  yourself,”  advised  another,  “Carlton’s 
after  you.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  a third,  “and  you  heard  the  threat  he  made.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  anyway,”  said  West,  “I  need  the  money.” 

At  eight  o’clock  that  night,  at  the  appointed  place,  he  met  the 
tramp,  and  they  put  off  together  in  a dingy.  Out  into  the  harbor 
they  rowed,  West  fearful  lest  he  should  be  seen  with  his  protector. 
It  was  a dark  night,  and  one  of  those  heavy  fogs  so  common  along 
the  Irish  coast,  was  now  hanging  over  the  sea.  Phil  Carlton  was 
in  the  tower  when  the  two  men  clambered  up  the  lighthouse  rocks. 

From  the  intermittent  blasts  of  a foghorn  one  could  tell  that 
a liner  was  entering  the  port.  Phil  scanned  the  misty  entrance  to 
the  harbor  and  then  called  down  to  West,  as  he  and  his  protector 
entered  the  house.  Some  ten  minutes  later  loud  and  angry  words 
were  spoken,  there  was  a struggle,  a cry,  and  all  was  quiet.  A dark 
figure  hurried  down  to  the  water,  stepped  into  the  boat  and  pulled 
away.  The  boat  glided  away  into  the  night.  No.  8’s  lights  were 
still  shining  and  the  foghorn  blasts  continued  as  the  liner  neared 
the  harbor. 

****** 

The  next  morning  the  dead  body  of  West  was  seen  lying  in  a 
pool  of  blood  on  the  boulders  of  the  lighthouse.  A piteous  sight  it 
was,  stained  by  the  spray  of  the  waves — and  a prey  to  the  screaming 
sea  fowl  that  hovered  over  it. 
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In  some  peculiar  manner,  probably  from  the  fishermen  who 
sailed  about  the  port,  the  news  spread  through  the  village  that  West 
was  lying  on  the  rocks  of  No.  8,  murdered  by  Carlton. 

Around  the  tavern,  where  every  newcomer  was  informed  of 
the  news,  there  was  a continual  round  of  excitement.  Some  pitied 
West,  others  blamed  him.  Some  favored  Carlton,  and  some  cursed 
him  for  his  deed. 

Late  in  the  morning  a police  inspector  rowed  out  to  No.  8 and 
after  serving  his  warrant  arrested  Phil  Carlton  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
tests and  pleadings.  He  was  brought  to  the  jail,  arraigned  and 
the  next  day  was  fixed  for  the  trial. 

To  all  it  appeared  a clear  case  and  even  before  the  proceedings 
began,  some  old  friends  of  Carlton,  could  be  seen  weeping  in  the 
court.  The  judge,  a stern,  white-haired  man,  took  his  accustomed 
seat,  the  jury  leaned  back  in  their  chairs,  and  the  trial  commenced. 
Phil  Carlton’s  alibi  was  recorded. 

“Say,  Tom,  Tom,”  whispered  an  old  man  fearfully,  who  sat 
in  the  last  bench  of  the  court:  “What  did  he  plead?  Sure,  I can’t 
hear  at  all.” 

“Not  guilty,”  answered  Tom,  “he’s  made  an  alibi.” 

“What?  An  alibi!  And  what’s  that?” 

The  other  man  explained. 

“Does  he  say  he  wasn’t  there?  He  wasn’t  at  No.  8 at  the 
time?  Sure  he  must  be  crazy,  he’s  gone  mad  entirely.” 

A witness  was  called  upon  and  took  the  stand. 

“Your  Honor,  a month  before  this  murder,  I heard  Carlton 
make  a death  threat  to  West.  They  had  had  a quarrel  outside  the 
village  tavern.” 

“Was  there  any  reason  for  Carlton’s  threat  to  West?”  asked  the 
court. 

The  man  then  reviewed  in  detail  what  all  present  already  knew. 
Witness  after  witness  was  called  upon  and  each  one,  it  seemed  to 
Phil,  was  preparing  a separate  gallows  for  him.  By  the  time  his 
name  was  called,  the  circumstantial  evidence  had  become  over- 
whelming. 

He  swore,  faced  the  judge,  and  started  his  plea:  “Your  Honor,” 
he  began,  “my  alibi  has  already  been  made.  I did  not  kill  West, 
though  I do  know  how  the  murder  was  committed.  West  came  to 
No.  8 — not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  a man.  I have  never  seen 
before — a man  who  is  not  a resident  of  this  village.  At  the  time 
West  entered  the  lighthouse,  a vessel  was  steaming  into  port. 
I could  hear  her  sirens,  but  could  not  make  her  out  in  the  fog. 
Now  my  place,  your  Honor,  was  behind  those  searchlights,  and 
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directing  them  in  the  tower.  I yelled  to  West  where  to  find  his 
money,  but  did  not  go  down  myself.  The  tower  could  not  be 
deserted.  Nevertheless,  I heard  what  was  said.  The  stranger 
had  asked  for  two  shillings  and  West  had  refused.  Then  the  other, 
in  a louder  tone,  yelled  ‘Give  me  two  shillin’.’  I could  hear  West 
laugh.  A struggle  followed,  which  could  not  be  prevented.  By 
trying  to  save  that  life,  I figured,  I might  lose  the  hundreds  of 
those  aboard  the  vessel.  I heard  the  crash  of  glass  as  West  was 
hurled  through  the  window,  and  saw  the  murderer  escape.  But, 
I was  powerless,  hopelessly  powerless.  The  man  got  into  his  boat 
and  rowed  swiftly  into  the  harbor.  But  I always,  and  I beg  your 
attention  to  this  point,  I always  had  my  hand  on  the  lever,  and  was 
continually  revolving  the  searchlights.” 

“The  Court  would  like  to  know,”  put  in  the  judge,  “if  you 
can  prove  that  you  were  in  the  tower  all  that  time?”  Phil’s  heart 
sank.  How  could  any  one  defend  him  ? 

The  judge  spoke  again,  this  time  in  a louder  voice : “Is  there 
any  one  in  the  courtroom  who  can  prove  this  man’s  assertion?” 

A man  who  had  just  entered  the  court  rose,  stepped  forward, 
and  took  the  stand.  Phil  recognized  him  as  Mr.  Kare.  He  burned 
with  excitement.  All  consideration  of  himself  was  gone.  He 
thought  only  of  Adele.  Had  she,  too,  been  saved? 

Mr.  Kare  began : “I  believe  I have  a proof,  your  Honor,  for  I 
and  others  watched  the  tower  for  hours  last  night  from  the  deck  of 
the  incoming  Tourne.  Even  in  the  fog  we  could  see  the  searchlight 
continually  moving.  Furthermore — but  I say  this  only  on  con- 
jecture— the  murderer  of  West  is  probably  the  drowmed  man  whose 
rowboat  the  Tourne  crashed  into  and  sank  in  the  fog  last  night.” 

A few  more  questions  were  asked,  more  answers  given,  and  the 
jury  withdrew.  In  ten  minutes  a verdict  of  not  guilty  was  returned 
and  amid  cheers  and  applause,  Phil  was  declared  acquitted.  He 
made  his  way  from  the  courtroom  immediately,  and  rushed  wildly 
after  Mr.  Kare.  “Where  is  Adele!”  he  cried.  “Is  she  safe?” 

“Yes,  she’s  safe,”  replied  Mr.  Kare.  “Very  safe,  now,”  he 
added  with  a smile. 

“What  happened?”  questioned  Phil. 

“Why,  we  were  lost  that  night  and  picked  up  at  sea  by  the 
Clyde,  outgoing.  Returned  yesterday.” 

With  this  information,  Phil  left  him  unceremoniously.  He 
rushed  to  the  cottage  of  Adele  and  met  her  waiting  on  the  porch. 

“Adele!”  he  cried. 

“Phil,”  murmured  she,  and  they  embraced. 

Joseph  B.  Lynch,  ’14. 


Rev.  Father  O Reilly,  S.  J. 

ON  February  fifth,  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New  York, 
Rev.  Patrick  O’Reilly  breathed  his  last,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Up  to  a few  mpnths  ago 
his  healthy  appearance  gave  promise  of  a long  period 
of  life,  but  a change  coming  over  him,  he  sank  very 

rapidly. 

Born  in  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  February  27,  1842,  he  was  when 
but  a child  brought  over  to  America.  This  was  shortly  after  the 
famine.  His  parents,  with  a considerable  contingent  of  colonists, 
settled  in  the  farming  district  of  Guelph,  Ontario.  Patrick  was  sent 
to  the  parochial  school,  which  was  conducted  by  a single  secular 
teacher,  under  the  supervision  of  Father  Holzer,  S.J.,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  When  nineteen,  he  determined  to 
enter  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  set  out  for  the  Sault-au-Recollet, 
where  the  novitiate  was  located.  On  his  way  he  fell  in  with  Mr., 
now  Rev.  Joseph  Busam,  S.J.,  who  was  bound  for  the  same  des- 
tination. The  novitiate  was  made  partly  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Louis  Sache,  S.J.,  and  partly  under  that  of  Rev.  James 
Perron,  S.J.  His  two  years  completed,  he  was,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  prevailing  at  the  time,  sent  to  teach  grammar  and  went 
to  the  College  Sainte  Marie,  Montreal.  In  1868  he  was  ordered 
to  Fordham,  where  he  made  his  studies  of  belles-lettres  and  rhetoric, 
assisting  at  the  same  time  as  disciplinarian.  The  next  seven  years 
he  spent  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Woodstock, 
Maryland,  and  was  ordained  priest.  After  a year  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  and  his  tertianship  at  Frederick,  Md.,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Fordham,  where  with  the  exception  of  an 
interval  of  a few  years  spent  in  Worcester,  Boston  and  Jersey  City, 
he  has  been  ever  since. 

Father  O’Reilly  was  a very  efficient  teacher,  meeting  with  his 
greatest  success  in  the  class  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  His  exact 
methods  reflected  in  no  small  degree  that  French  system  according 
to  which  he  had  himself  been  trained.  It  was  his  wont  at  times 
to  have  an  hour’s  debate  daily  on  a subject  previously  determined, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  this  aroused  was  so  great  that  his  classes 
would  often  remind  one  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the 
occasion  of  a financial  flurry.  He  was  a careful  reader  of  history 
and  kept  ait  courant  with  the  doings  of  the  old  boys,  whose  memory 
he  cherished  with  great  affection.  His  death  will  be  lamented  by  a 
large  number  of  Fordhamites,  old  and  young. 


H.  A.  J. 


Patrick  O'Reilly,  S.  J.  Rev.  John  J.  Regan,  S.J. 


Rev.  Father  O'  Reilly,  S.J. 

To  Rev.  Father  O’Reilly,  S.J. 

Gone,  and  we  did  not  know  it! 

Silent  and  calm  to  the  end  : 

Philosopher,  genius,  and  poet, 

Teacher,  and  mentor,  and  friend. 

He  heard  and  he  saw  no  evil, 

He  spoke  with  the  lips  of  the  kind, 

Gentle,  inscrutable,  patient 
With  the  neophyte  student  mind. 

A memory  all  stupendous, 

A system  all  his  own. 

Oh ! let  us  reap  the  harvest 
Of  the  seed  that  he  has  sown. 

He  taught  us  self-reliance : 

“Scribite” — “bring  no  books,” 

Blame  or  approbation, 

We  learned  it  from  his  looks. 

“The  man  means  well,”  was  his  motto. 
“For  that  we’ll  give  him  a point.” 

In  his  plan  the  sulking  Achilles 
Was  “sorely  out  of  joint.” 

Too  late  do  we  understand  him — 

Our  tribute  comes  too  late, 

But  tardy  recognition 
Of  all  genius  is  the  fate. 

But  those  who  have  learned  his  value 
Under  sternness  with  repose — 

The  heart  behind  the  armor — 

He  lives  in  the  hearts  of  those. 

No  pilgrim  ever  returning 
To  the  halls  that  once  he  trod 

But  found  the  hand  of  welcome 
From  this  peaceful  man  of  God. 

He’s  gone  where  the  weary  are  welcome, 
Where  the  burdened  droop  no  more ; 

He’s  received  his  “bonum  punctum” 

On  God’s  eternal  shore. 
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A dear  old  soul  was  he — 

Blest  be  his  memory. 

So  kind  to  us  that  we  can  ne’er  forget 
How  large  a debt 
We  owe.  His  only  joys 
Were  with  the  boys. 

His  voice  we  loved  to  hear, 

And  gladly  gathered  near 

Where  he  would  sit,  and  old  time  stories  tell, 

Until  the  bell 

Drew  us  away  once  more, 

O’er  books  to  pore.  John  J.  Kean,  ’14. 

Who  would  not  mourn  for  thee. 

Oh,  friend  of  Him  whose  key 
Unlocked  the  gates  of  thine  eternal  home? 

Who  bade  thee  come 
And  fill  thy  throne  above — 

The  gift  of  love. 

Who  would  not  mourn  for  thee, 

One  of  a faithful  three, 

Whom  God  rewarded  for  their  work  of  love? 

Thou  art  above — 

Yet  we  are  struggling  here: 

Oh,  be  thou  near! 

Raymond  A.  Voisinet,  ’14. 

Rev.  John  J.  Regan,  S.  J. 

ABELOVED  priest  of  the  university  faculty,  Rev.  John  J. 

Regan,  S.  J.,  went  to  eternal  rest  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 12.  He  died  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon ; 
a week,  almost  to  the  hour,  after  the  pious  death  of 
good  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.  Fr.  Regan’s  health  had  been 
undermined  in  the  early  days  of  his  life  as  a religious,  and  his 
subsequent  years  were  one  long  struggle  against  a sickness  which 
culminated  in  an  acute  attack  of  heart  trouble  on  Christmas  day. 

Fr.  Regan  was  born  at  Mt.  Hope,  N.  J.,  July  2,  1869.  Having 
spent  his  earlier  years  of  study  at  St.  Joseph’s  School  and  St.  Peter’s 
College  in  Jersey  City,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  August  14, 
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1888.  After  the  preparatory  course  of  studies,  he  taught,  with 
exceptional  efficiency,  at  Holy  Cross  College  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  at  Woodstock,  Md.,  in  1904,  and  from  that 
time,  until  his  edifying  death,  he  labored,  always  struggling  against 
insidious  sickness,  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Jersey  City,  and  our 
own  home,  Fordham,  where  for  the  past  four  years  he  was,  to  his 
brothers  of  the  community  and  to  the  students,  a source  of  comfort 
and  edification.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  really  knew  the  joy 
of  tribulation. 

Intellectually,  Fr.  Regan  was  highly  gifted  and,  as  his  study 
was  careful,  he  was  a priest  of  scholarly  attainments.  His  work  in 
the  classroom  was  painstaking  and  his  exposition  of  the  matter  in 
hand  clear ; and  he  endeared  himself  to  those  in  his  charge  by  the 
kindly  interest  all  his  pupils  knew  him  to  have  in  them.  He  was, 
moreover,  a wise  and  comforting  counselor  in  the  Sacred  Tribunal, 
where  he  healed  gently  the  wound  of  many  a heart. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace ! 

M.  J.  McC. 


To  Rev.  John  R.  Regan,  S.J. 

Poor  weary  soul,  thy  race  now  run, 

And  Heaven’s  unnumbered  joys  begun, 

What  thinkest  thou, 

Enshrouded  with  the  gain 

Thou  purchased,  braving  toil  and  pain, 

Of  grief  which  we  who  mourn  are  bearing  now  ? 

E’en  as  a play-worn  child 

Who  comes  affrighted  with  the  night, 

Seeking  a mother’s  soothing  hand  and  mild, 
Which  maketh  all  things  light, 

Hast  thou,  for  weariness,  sought  her  embrace, 
Whose  wondrous  soul  bespeaketh  every  grace. 
And  were  it  ours  to  win, 

Amid  the  rain  of  bitter  tears, 

That  thou  shouldst  live  with  us  the  lonely  years 
Of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 

Her  gentle  mother’s  eye  would  bid  us  nay — 
Thine  be  the  joy.  May  she  our  grief  allay. 


E.  P.  T.,  S.J 


In  Memonam 


Since  through  the  will  of  God,  in  the  peace  of  his  Creator  and 
with  the  benediction  of  the  Church  and  his  fellow  men,  Luke  Healy 
has  passed  to  his  eternal  rest,  we,  the  comrades  of  his  son,  express 
our  deepest  and  most  abiding  sympathy  to  all  who  were  dearest 
to  him. 

William  E.  Barrett,  President  Thomas  P.  Kehoe. 


Maurice  B.  Aiiern. 

Louis  H.  Amy,  Jr. 

Edward  P.  Beckett. 

Thomas  A.  Campbell. 

Joseph  F.  Doyle. 

Dennis  F.  Dwyer. 

John  C.  Egan. 

M.  Joseph  Gallagher. 

Bernard  J.  Gannon,  JR- 
Lawrence  A.  Healy. 

Francis  J.  Hoffman. 

William  W.  Jones. 

Sherman  A 


George  S.  Kelly. 

Thomas  J.  Kiernan. 
Albert  J.  King. 

Ignatius  J.  Lynch. 

Simon  A.  Malone. 
Carmine  J.  Marasco. 
Ambrose  T.  McCafferty. 
James  F.  McCarthy. 
George  G.  O’Donohue. 
William  J.  O’Neill. 
Thomas  A.  D.  Somers. 
Edward  J.  Walsh. 
Wolfe. 


Sanctum 

FATHER  GASSON,  President  of  Boston  College,  on  the 
invitation  of  a Baptist  Socialist  society,  recently  delivered 
a lecture  on  Socialism.  After  his  lecture  for  one  full 
hour  the  lecturer  answered  all  manner  of  questions  on 
the  subject,  “with  admirable  calmness,  patience  and  with- 
out flinching,”  according  to  the  Boston  Transcript.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  Fr.  Gasson’s  lecture  and  answers  may  have  some  effect 
on  his  hearers.  If  they  were  at  all  open-minded  they  had  much  to 
meditate  on.  We  have  read  the  questions  proposed,  and  we  found 
the  answers  most  fair  and  convincing.  There  was  nothing  uncertain 
about  his  replies.  It  was  open  discussion,  and  Father  Gasson  won 
a great  triumph.  Would  that  more  of  this  candid,  calm  and  sensible 
discussion  were  the  vogue.  Many  popular  theories  would  be  shown 
up  in  their  true  light — as  arrant  nonsense. 

Two  Cornell  students  are  at  present  in  Tompkins  County  jail, 
because  they,  with  some  boon  companions,  went  upon  a “student 
lark,”  which  took  the  form  of  wrecking  a local  theatre.  It  is  too 
bad  that  the  county  jail  is  not  harboring  all  the  merrymakers.  Pity 
these  youths  cannot  find  suitable  recreation  within  the  college  pre- 
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cincts.  The  proper  place  for  class  festivities,  we  should  say,  is  the 
campus.  What  is  not  allowed  there  should  not  be  attempted  else- 
where. But  there  is  a frolicsomeness  which  is  innocent,  and  a frolic- 
someness which  is  degrading,  and  so  we  find  the  student  conference 
committee  at  Cornell  frowning  upon  the  antics  of  these  poor  speci- 
mens of  American  university  men.  For  the  sake  of  Cornell  these 
malefactors  should  be  made  an  example  of. 

The  Holy  Name  societies  of  the  diocese  have  prepared  a 
monster  petition  against  the  use  of  profane  language  on  the  stage, 
and  are  about  to  present  it  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  immediate 
action.  This  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  remarkable  and  edifying 
works  of  the  Holy  Name  Society.  This  body,  composed  of  men, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  is  a living  protest  against  the  profane 
use  of  the  name  of  God ; a custom  so  vile  and  loathsome,  so  unbe- 
coming and  unmanly,  that  even  if  a special  commandment  were  not 
formulated  against  it,  it  ought  to  be  disgusting  to  all  sane  men.  The 
Holy  Name  Society  is  doing  noble  work;  has  led  men  to  “think  of 
higher  things,”  in  the  past,  and  cannot  help  but  exert  a wonderful 
influence  for  good  in  the  future. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Lake  Mohonk  International  Arbitration  Conference  for  the 
best  essay  on  “International  Arbitration.”  Further  information  as  to 
prizes,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  “News  of  the  Month,”  of  this  issue. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  winning  a prize,  the  contest  should 
interest  us,  because  of  the  most  commendable  purpose  of  the  society 
itself,  i.  e.,  world  peace  through  arbitration.  It  aims  to  attain  its 
object  by  means  of  an  International  Board.  The  society,  which  is 
composed  of  zealous  and  learned  men  and  women,  is  sparing  neither 
time  nor  expense  to  bring  about  this  great  boon  to  humanity.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  help  along  so  worthy  a work,  the  student 
body  should  make  a great  effort  to  capture  some  of  the  generous 
prizes  offered. 


News  of  the  Month 

Examinations  are  over  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  regular  lec- 
tures of  the  second  term  are  now  well  under  way.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  they  were  harder  this  year  than  usual,  but  we 
are  happy  to  note  that  the  number  of  failures  seems  to  be  on  the 
decrease.  This  fact  is  due  in  all  probability  to  the  greater  number 
who  study  during  the  year  and  the  correspondingly  smaller  number 
who  defer  their  work  until  the  week  before  the  tests,  and  then  work 
feverishly  and  foolishly  in  a desperate  attempt  to  do  in  one  week 
what  the  average  student  does  not  find  easy  to  do  in  four  months. 
The  cause  of  this  more  rational  method  of  study  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  rule  of  eighty  per  cent.,  that  is,  the  exemption  from  exami- 
nations of  students  whose  monthly  marks  aggregate  an  average  of 
eighty. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  term  Father  Cunningham,  S.  J., 
who  had  been  teaching  senior  philosophy  since  Father  Smith  was 
taken  sick,  returned  to  his  former  class,  the 
Father  Juniors,  of  which  he  is  professor  of  logic  and  gen- 
Ooghe  eral  metaphysics.  The  new  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy and  ethics  is  Rev.  Justin  Ooghe,  S.  J.,  who 
had  been  making  his  tertianship  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  In  the  short  time  he  has  been  among  us  Father  Ooghe  has 
proved  a worthy  successor  to  Father  Smith  and  Father  Cunning- 
ham, and  his  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  is  appreciated 
by  all.  Besides  profound  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  kindred 
subjects,  Father  Ooghe  is  an  accomplished  linguist  and  has  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  During  his  scholasticate  he  labored  on  the  mis- 
sions in  India  until  the  disagreeable  climate  forced  him  to  return  to 
Europe.  We  congratulate  the  Seniors  on  receiving  so  excellent  a 
professor,  and  though  we  regret  that  he  had  to  leave  his  tertianship, 
we  rejoice  in  Fordham’s  gain. 

An  event  that  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  our  readers 
took  place  on  Sunday,  February  5,  1911,  when  the  magnificent  new 
cathedral  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  to  the  service  of  God.  The  chief  reason  that 

Collins  Fordham  men  were  so  much  interested  in  this 

event  was  because  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of 
Jamaica,  is  a former  president  of  Fordham,  the  predecessor  of  our 
present  rector.  Bishop  John  J.  Collins  was  president  of  Fordham 
from  1904  to  1907,  and  it  was  during  his  incumbency  that  the  law 
and  medical  departments  were  inaugurated.  The  present  cathedral, 
which  is  a monument  to  his  indefatigable  energy,  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a large 
and  handsome  edifice  and  embodies  the  best  that  architectural  skill 
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and  the  best  markets  of  the  world  could  afford. 

The  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  was  preached 
by  the  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  medical  ethics  in  the  Ford- 
ham  graduate  schools,  Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.  The  full  ser- 
mon is  printed  in  all  of  the  Jamaica  papers,  and  one  of  them,  The 
T ele graph  and  Guardian,  comments  on  it  as  follows : 

“The  sermon  preached  by  Father  Shealy,  one  of  the  greatest 
Roman  Catholic  speakers  and  preachers  in  the  States,  was  a veri- 
table work  of  art  in  itself,  and  gave  intense  enjoyment  to  everyone 
who  heard  it.  Father  Shealy  is  a master  of  the  English  language 
and  has  a magnificent  delivery.  He  speaks  with  great  force,  empha- 
sizing his  main  points  by  gestures  and  action.  His  able  discourse 
was  directed  toward  showing  the  tremendous  and  all-conquering 
strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — a strength  that  has  come 
through  Peter,  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  It  will  be  many  a day  before 
another  such  powerful  and  soul-stirring  sermon  is  heard  in  this 
city.” 

In  reference  to  the  above  item  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  the  interior  decoration  of  the  cathedral  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  Brother  Schroen,  S.  J.,  who  decorated  the  students’ 
chapel  in  Fordham,  besides  many  other  colleges  and  churches. 

Mr.  Martin  Kelleher,  the  well-known  decorator  and  artist, 
has  just  finished  renovating  the  cupola  in  the  administration  build- 
ing. On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  infirmary  it  may  be  used  as 
a recreation  room  for  those  convalescing  from  sickness. 

Following  the  great  Turkestan  earthquake  of  six  weeks  ago, 
there  were  continuous  disturbances  of  minor  importance  during  the 
month  just  closed.  Sometimes  these  tremors  con- 
Seismic  tinued  for  days,  and  on  February  4th  there  was 

Notes  one  very  distinct  shock  which  lasted  for  fifteen 

minutes.  The  center  was  estimated  to  be  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  away.  Another  separate'  shock 
was  recorded  on  the  sixth,  but  not  very  definitely. 

Mr.  Edward  Tivnan  has  been  notified  by  the  lecture  board  of 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  that  the  dates  of  his  lectures  mentioned 
in  our  February  issue  have  been  fixed  for  July  4th  and  5th. 

The  solemn  reception  of  members  into  the  various  sodalities 
took  place  in  the  students’  chapel  on  the  evening  of  February  2d. 

They  were  received  by  the  president  of  the  uni- 
Sodality  versity,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  assisted  by 

Notes  Rev-  Thomas  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  director  of 

the  upper  class  sodalities.  After  the  reception  a 
very  eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Graham, 
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S.  J.,  who  spoke  on  “Religious  Indifferentism.”  After  the  sermon 
there  was  solemn  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Rev.  D.  J. 
Quinn,  S.  J.,  was  celebrant ; Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J., 
deacon;  Mr.  Attilio  Raines,  S.  J.,  sub-deacon,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Cullen,  Ti,  master  of  ceremonies.  The  music  on  this  occasion 
was  especially  good,  the  singing  being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  while  James  A.  McFaul,  Ti,  presided  at  the 
organ. 

Those  received  were:  Edward  Barrett,  Frank  Coyle, 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Gerald  O’Donoghue,  Hugh  Allen, 
Thomas  Kehoe,  James  McCarthy,  William  O’Dowd,  Anthony 
Isaacs,  Alexis  Sullivan,  Frank  Taft,  Louis  Hayes,  Ray  Voisi- 
net,  Roger  Kahl,  Stanley  Griffin,  William  Kelley,  Michael 
Elmore,  John  Hayes,  Gerald  McLaughlin,  Christopher  Mc- 
Cormack, Robert  Conway,  Victor  McCarthy,  Dennis  Dwyer, 
John  Murray,  Christopher  O’Brien,  John  Riley,  Edward  Cav- 
anagh,  Robert  Lennon,  John  Kehoe,  George  McVay,  Jerome 
Seitz,  Joseph  Delmases,  Edward  O’Connor,  Richard  Stack, 
Joseph  Healey,  Howard  Yockel,  Joseph  Hory,  Anthony 
Staffa,  Brendan  Murphy,  Terence  Rice,  George  Reynolds, 
Robert  Curry,  Anthony  Zamprelli,  James  Gaffney,  Leo 
O’Brien,  Daniel  Reardon,  Walter  Hamilton,  Stephen  Keat- 
ing, John  D.  Pasquale,  John  Stanley,  John  Barrett,  Frank 
Bonesteel,  Hugh  Curren,  Thomas  Fay,  William  Jackson, 
James  McAree,  Leo  Miller,  Joseph  Molanphy,  Felix  Duffy 
and  James  McKeon. 

The  members  of  the  boarding  students  of  the  senior  sodality 
also  sent  Father  Brown  a gift  to  help  him  in  his  duties  among  the 
snows  of  Alaska.  His  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of  gift  is  as 
follows : 

“Juneau,  Alaska,  January  16,  1911. 

“Dear  Father  O’Laughlin : 

“I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a post-office  money  order  for 
twenty-two  dollars,  an  offering  of  the  First  Division  Boarders’  So- 
dality to  my  new  church,  and  I wish  to  thank  very  heartily  both  you 
and  my  dear  young  friends  for  your  charity.  The  awful  weather 
has  delayed  work  on  the  church,  so  that  we  are  still  out  in  the  cold. 
During  a ‘Taku’  (an  Alaskan  blizzard)  the  roof  of  my  old  church, 
only  fifteen  feet  from  the  Sisters’  Hospital,  recently  took  fire  from 
sparks  from  the  chimney.  You  do  not  know  the  terror  of  fire  until 
you  spend  a winter  in  Alaska.  Pray  for  us..  God  bless  you  and 
your  sodalities.  “Gratefully  yours, 

“Edward  H.  Brown,  S.  J.” 
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A kind  friend  who  requests  his  name  to  be  withheld  has  pre- 
sented Father  O’Laughlin  with  a fine  set  of  altar  linen  for  use  in 
the  Sodality  Chapel. 

A Month’s  Mind  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Thursday,  February 
2d,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Adrian  McLoughlin,  whose 
death  was  recorded  in  our  last  issue.  The  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  and  the  choir  was  composed  of  his  class- 
mates. A large  number  of  relatives  and  friends  were  present. 

The  funeral  of  Father  O’Reilly,  an  account  of  whose  death  is 
given  in  another  department  of  the  Monthly,  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, February  7th,  at  8 o’clock.  The  Mass  was 
Obsequies  celebrated  by  Rev.  Father  Rector,  while  Mr. 

Clement  Risacher  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  office  of  the  dead  was  chanted  by  Rev.  Patrick  Dooley,  S.  J., 
Rev.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J., 
Rev.  Henry  Judge,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Justin  Ooghe,  S.  J.,  Rev.  William 
O’Hare,  S.  J.,  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Ignatius  Har- 
gadon,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Attelio  Raines,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tiv- 
nan,  S.  J. 

Father  John  J.  Regan’s  funeral  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  in  the  college  church.  The  four  entire  college  classes 
were  present  when  Father  Quinn  commenced  the  Mass  at  10 
o’clock.  On  the  altar  were  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J.,  Rev. 
Justin  Ooghe,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Henry  Judge,  S.  J.,  Rev.  William 
Cunningham,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  Rev. 
John  X.  Pyne,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Patrick  Dooley,  S.  J.,  Rev.  William 
O’Hare,  S.  J.,  Mr.  I.  Leo  Hargadon,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tiv- 
nan,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Clement  Risacher,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  James  L.  Mc- 
Govern, S.  J. 

The  editors  of  the  Monthly  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  in  expressing  sympathy  to  Mr.  J.  Leo  O’Gor- 
man, professor  of  English,  in  the  death  of  his  father  at  South  Man- 
chester, Conn. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.  J.,  a former  professor  here,  and  at 
present  stationed  in  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  was  sum- 
moned home  to  Dorchester  by  the  death  of  his  father.  We  extend 
to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his  bereavement. 

The  junior  class  attended  the  funeral  of  the  father  of  Luke 
Healey,  and  extended  to  the  grief-stricken  family  the  condolence 
not  only  of  the  class  but  of  the  entire  student  body.  Rev.  William 
Cunningham,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  rep- 
resented the  faculty  at  the  funeral. 

James  McCarthy,  ’12,  was  called  to  his  home  at  Poughkeepsie 
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on  the  first  of  the  month  by  the  sudden  death  of  a near  relative. 
He  may  be  assured  of  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  fellow  classmates  and 
friends  in  his  bereavement. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  8th,  “The  Fordham  Univer- 
sity Dramatic  Association”  tendered  a banquet  to  the  members  of 
the  cast  of  “Macbeth.”  The  main  dining  hall  in 
Dramatic  the  Senior  building  was  beautifully  and  tastefully 
Banquet  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  flags,  flowers  and 
potted  plants.  The  guest  of  honor  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  and  with  him  at  the  head  table  were  seated 
also  Rev.  Henry  Lyons,  S.  J.,  prefect  of  discipline ; Mr.  J.  L.  Mc- 
Govern, S.J.,  moderator  of  dramatics;  Dr.  John  J.  Sheridan,  and 
Mr.  George  C.  Denneny,  A.  B.,  treasurer  of  the  association,  who 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  banquet  was  a most  sumptuous  one  and  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
It  was  under  the  supervision  of  Brother  Tunstead,  S.  J.,  who  is  to 
be  congratulated  both  for  the  excellence  of  the  banquet  itself,  and 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  was  served. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Denneny  as  toastmaster  was  a particularly 
happy  one,  and  the  gentleman  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  brilliant 
and  witty  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties.  He  said  in  his 
opening  remarks  that  as  treasurer  of  the  association,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  measure  the  success  of  a production  entirely  by  the 
receipts  of  the  box  office ; and  although  the  recent  performance 
eclipsed  any  previous  one  in  this  regard,  he  had  to  confess  that 
judged  by  another  standard,  it  was  also  the  most  successful  play 
ever  staged  in  the  history  of  Fordham  dramatics,  and  this  standard 
was  “the  play  itself.”  After  several  bright  allusions,  which  kept 
the  banqueters  in  continual  laughter,  Mr.  Denneny  introduced  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  Rev.  Rector.  Father  Quinn’s  speech  on  “The 
Educational  and  Moral  Value  Derived  from  the  Recent  Production 
of  Macbeth,”  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  heard  it.  It  was 
inspiring.  It  consisted  first  of  all  of  words  of  congratulation  to  the 
members  of  the  cast  for  the  splendid  performance  which  was  praised 
by  all  who  attended,  among  whom  were  eminent  dramatic  critics. 
He  assured  them  that  the  persistent  drudgery  of  daily  rehearsals 
was  far  from  being  work  spent  in  vain,  but  that  the  lesson  they 
had  learned  of  dogged  perseverance  would  have  a marked  effect  in 
the  formation  of  their  character. 

Father  Lyons  responded  to  the  toast  “The  Silent  Members,” 
and  praised  the  supernumeraries  for  the  part  they  played  in  the 
general  success.  He  said  that  they  were  the  ones  who  gave  the 
greatest  display  of  college  spirit,  since  the  chief  characters  could  be 
partially  repaid  for  their  efforts  by  the  plaudits  of  the  audienoe. 
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Junior 

Prom 


Mr.  McGovern  was  the  next  speaker  and  thanked  the  members 
of  the  cast  for  the  way  they  had  co-operated  with  him  in  preparing 
the  play ; he  congratulated  them  for  their  faithfulness  in  attending 
rehearsals  and  thanked  the  members  of  his  own  class  especially  for 
the  large  number  of  tickets  they  sold. 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  'ii,  who  so  ably  played  the  title  role,  was 
next  called  upon,  and  said  that  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  thought 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  Fordham  this  year,  and  one  of  the  bonds 
hardest  to  break  on  his  graduation  day  would  be  that  which  bound 
him  to  the  Dramatic  Association. 

Others  who  made  remarks  were:  Joseph  Convery,  ’ii,  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  ’ii,  James  S.  Regan,  ’ii,  James  Corcoran,  ’ii, 
Edward  Gilleran,  ’13,  Edwin  Murphy,  ’14,  and  James  Dunn, 
’14.  The  evening’s  round  of  pleasure  was  brought  to  a close  by 
the  singing  of  the  “Fordham  Ram,”  and  college  cheers  for  the 
Rector,  Prefect  and  Moderator. 

The  magnificent  ballroom  in  the  Hotel  Astor  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  happy  gatherings  of  the  scholastic  year  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  30th  of  January.  After 
the  above  data  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name 
the  occasion,  but  possibly  one  of  the  Monthly 
readers  will  not  know  that  in  that  famous  hotel,  and  on  that  also 
famous  date  was  held  the  annual  “Junior  Prom.”  Although  class 
pride  prompts  the  present  writer  to  state  that  this  was  the  greatest 
“Prom”  except  one,  nevertheless,  he  cannot  in  conscience  do  so.  It 
was  the  greatest  social  success  in  the  history  of  Fordham,  from 
every  standpoint.  The  ballroom  was  gorgeously  decorated,  the 
attendance  was  large,  the  crowd  was  happy,  the  girls  were  pretty, 
the  music  was  entrancing,  and  so  on  down  through  all  the  “con- 
stituent notes”  of  an  ideal  “Prom.”  The  music  began  at  nine-thirty, 
and  continued  until  four-thirty,  supper  being  served  at  one  o’clock. 
The  committees,  to  whom  all  credit  is  due,  were  composed  of 
President  William  Barrett,  chairman,  Dennis  Dwyer,  Sherman 
Wolfe,  Nay  Lynch,  Maurice  Ahern,  John  Egan,  Joseph  Doyle, 
Ambrose  McCafferty,  James  Purcell,  Edward  Walsh,  Simon 
Malone  and  Bernard  Gannon. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  that  Ambrose  Silk  is  once  more  abl$ 
to  take  up  class  duties  after  an  illness  extending  over  several  months. 

The  father  of  Felix  Duffy  is  gradually  regaining  his  health. 
This  is  gratifying  news  to  the  friends  of  this  young  man,  whose 
father  has  been  ill  for  many  months. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mulry,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Albert  Brown,  S.  J., 
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have  visited  us  while  conducting  the  mission  at  the  Church  of  “Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,”  in  Fordham. 

Visitors.  Rev.  Eugene  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  rector  of 

Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  has  just  finished 
his  retreat  here.  Father  McDonnell  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  the  students  who  were  at  Fordham  from  1895  until  I9°°-  Under 
Father  McDonnell  the  musical  clubs  enjoyed  their  palmiest  days  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Francis  Anglim,  S.  J.,  a former  Fordham  professor  and 
now  a student  of  theology  at  Woodstock,  spent  a week  at  the  college 
last  month. 


Rev.  Charles  Lane,  S.  J.,  teacher  at  Fordham  five  years  ago, 
and  now  a professor  of  the  classics  in  Boston  College,  spent  a few 
days  with  us  recently. 

Rev.  Philip  Burkett,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Francis  Goeding,  S.  J., 
rested  with  us  for  a week  between  missions. 

Rev.  Thomas  Young,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Kirchmeyer, 
S.  J.,  professors  at  Brooklyn  College  and  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
respectively,  favored  us  with  short  calls  during  the  past  month. 

The  trials  for  the  intercollegiate  debate  with  Boston  College 
were  held  on  Saturday,  February  fourth,  in  the  College  Theatre. 

. There  were  fourteen  candidates  and  competition 
r orensic  A 

for  places  was  very  keen.  The  team  selected  by 

1 otes  the  judges  consists  of  Vincent  Isaacs,  ’ii, 
Albert  King,  ’12,  and  Maurice  Ahern,  ’12.  The  alternates  are 
Frank  Spellman,  ’ii,  and  Gerald  O’Donoghue,  ’12.  The  debate 
is  to  be  held  in  Boston,  and  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  March 
twenty-third.  The  subject  is  “Resolved,  That  the  present  system 
of  election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  legislatures  is  preferable 
to  the  proposed  system  of  election  by  popular  vote.”  Fordham  will 
advocate  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question. 

The  sophomores  are  to  hold  an  interclass  debate  with  Holy 
Cross  College  in  the  beginning  of  next  month.  The  trials  are  to 
take  place  in  about  two  weeks  and  the  same  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Those  contending  are  Berford,  Fitzpatrick,  O’Dowd, 
McNamara,  O’Toole,  Kearns,  Blake,  McGahren,  Timoney, 
Kerwin,  Keating,  Williams,  Lynch,  Gilleran,  Smyth, 
Oehler,  Small,  Smith,  Wiley  and  Flanigan. 

The  trials  for  the  oratorical  contest  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of 
February.  There  were  forty-seven  entries  and  as  we  go  to  press 
the  nine  who  are  to  compete  before  the  public  for  the  medal  have 
not  as  yet  been  selected.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Ignatius  Leo 
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Hargadon,  S.  J.,  Mr.  John  G.  Mahoney,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Attilio 
Raines,  S.  J.  The  public  contest  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary twenty-first,  but  the  winner’s  name  will  be  withheld  until 
commencement  day. 

On  this  evening  the  newly-formed  senior  quartette  will  make 
their  second  public  appearance  and  judging  from  their  very  enjoy- 
able rendition  of  selections  at  the  interclass  debate  a few  weeks  ago, 
they  will  make  a favorable  impression  on  this  larger  audience. 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  is  the  faculty  director  and  manager 
and  James  A.  McFaul,  Ti,  is  accompanist.  The  quartette  is  com- 
posed of  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  Robert  J.  Silk,  William  J.  Con- 
very,  and  William  J.  Kearney. 

Thomas  J.  V.  Cullen,  Ti,  has  been  elected  manager  of  the 
tennis  team  and  is  negotiating  for  games  with  many  of  the  Eastern 
colleges.  The  courts  will  be  ready  for  practice 

Tennis  in  about  three  weeks,  and  already  many  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  competing  for  the  teams. 
Mr.  Clement  Risacher,  S.  J.,  is  faculty  director. 

Many  former  pupils  of  Mr.  Daniel  Lynch,  S.  J.,  former 
professor  of  mechanics  and  physics,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
has  become  interested  in  airships,  and  has  already 
Aviation  constructed  several  models.  Mr.  Lynch  enjoys  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  prominent 
aviators  and  his  intercourse  with  them  has  been  of  material  assist- 
ance to  him.  Mr.  Lynch  is  now  professor  of  science  in  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Jersey  City,  and  favored  Fordham  with  a short  visit  during 
the  past  month. 

The  contest  for  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
essay  on  International  Arbitration,  by  a student  of  any  American 
College,  offered  annually  by  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Arbitration  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  closes  on 
March  fifteenth.  The  prize  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Chester  D.  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  a student  of  law  in  Har- 
vard University.  Essays  are  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  words 
(three  thousand  is  suggested  as  desirable),  and  must  be  delivered 
not  later  than  the  above  date,  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  Mohonk  Lake, 
New  York.  References  may  be  obtained  from  the  exchange  edition 
of  the  Monthly  or  from  Mr.  Phillips.  The  award  of  the  prize 
will  be  announced  and  the  presentation  made  at  the  seventeenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  May  twenty-fourth 
to  twenty-sixth,  to  which  meeting  the  winner  will  be  invited. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Officers’  Alumni  Association,  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  Maurice  Ahern,  ’12,  was  elected 
Secretary.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Hotel  St.  Andrew. 
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Marcejl  Esnard  has  left  college  and  has  gone  to  his  home  in 
New  Orleans,  where  he  will  take  special  studies  in  a local  pro- 
fessional school. 

Robert  Eller,  ’12,  has  left  Fordham  to  enter  business.  Eller’s 
departure  was  a disappointment  to  the  management  of  track  ath- 
letics, as  he  was  one  of  the  very  best  hurdlers  in  the  world,  and  is 
now  competing  at  meets  for  the  Irish-American  Athletic  Club. 

The  President  of  the  university  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  reception  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  the  seventh,  given  by  Governor  and 
Faculty  Mrs.  Dix,  at  the  executive  mansion  in  Albany. 

On  Sunday,  January  twenty-ninth,  he  preached  a 
panegyric  on  Saint  John  Chrysostom  in  the  church  bearing  his 
name.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.  J.,  the  Vice-President,  was  dea- 
con in  the  solemn  benediction  sung  on  this  occasion. 

Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Lauglin,  S.  J.,  preached  the  Holy  Hour 
at  St.  Philip  Neri’s  Church,  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification.  Rev. 
Justin  Ooghe,  S.  J.,  preached  a triduum  to  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  at  Throgg’s  Neck,  and  Rev.  William 
Cunningham,  S.  J.,  one  to  the  sisters  of  the  same  order  stationed 
near  Fordham.  The  triduums  closed  on  the  second  of  February, 
on  which  day  there  was  a renovation  of  the  vows. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 

Old  Fordkamites 

WE  are  proud  to  chronicle  that  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus are  about  to  issue  a special  edition  of 
twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh’s  great  book,  “The  Popes  and  Science.” 
In  this  regard  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  all  of 
the  books  that  he  has  written  have  enjoyed  and  are  enjoying  sur- 
prisingly large  sales.  Numerous,  indeed,  have  been  the  compli- 
mentary notices  given  to  them  by  prominent  magazines,  and  were 
we  to  reprint  all  of  them  we  might  easily  fill  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  from  cover  to  cover  many  times  over.  Only  the  other 
day  in  glancing  over  one  of  the  student  publications  of  a well-known 
Western  college  we  came  across  the  following  in  the  editorial  pages 
apropos  to  the  establishment  of  a scientific  society  in  that  college, 
which  society  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  Walsh  : 

“In  no  time  has  science  ever  reached  the  heights  of  excellency 
to  which  present  day  energies  have  carried  her.  Still,  with  all  this 
development,  there  has  been  no  time  when  scientific  research  was  in 
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greater  demand.  Rapidly  increasing  discoveries,  constant  progress 
along  scientific  lines  have  added  many  new  phases  to  the  study  of 
science.  So  it  is  that  the  whole  educational  world  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Catholic  educational  world,  is  organizing  bands  of  socie- 
ties for  scientific  investigation.  Religion  and  science  are  closely 
allied  and  hence  it  is  that  we  need  Catholic  scientists  and  need  them 
badly.  Let  us  cooperate,  then,  with  the  good  work  of  scientific 
organization,  and  we  can  do  this  right  here  and  at  home.  The  col- 
lege has  been  especially  honored  by  her  new  scientific  society  and 
more  so  by  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  name  to  lead  her  on  to  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Walsh  is  truly  one  of  the  great  Catholic  scientists  of  the 
day  and  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  name.  God  grant  that  there 
will  soon  be  many  more  just  such  men,  and  in  this  great  work  we 
want  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every  Catholic  student.” 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  a visit  during  the  past  month  from 
an  old  alumnus,  Mr.  Edgar  Lewis,  of  the  class  of  1871.  Mr.  Lewis 
lives  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  this  is  his  second  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater 
in  forty  years.  We  trust  that  his  next  visit  will  come  sooner  than 
did  his  last  one. 

Captain  John  J.  McNally  has  been  transferred  from  City 
Island  to  West  Forty-seventh  street. 

Very  Rev.  James  A.  Kelley,  ’70,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  on  the  24th  of 
’70  May.  Father  Kelley  was  born  in  Waterloo,  N. 

Y.,  on  September  15,  1850,  and  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  public  schools  of  Syracuse  and  also  in 
Niagara  College.  He  entered  Fordham  in  1866  and,  upon  being 
graduated,  entered  the  seminary  at  Troy,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
1874.  He  has  been  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  since  May,  1886,  during 
which  time  he  has  built  a magnificent  church  and  a handsome  rec- 
tory, the  debt  on  both  of  which  has  been  entirely  removed. 

Walter  J.  Murray,  ’99,  has  a splendid  Government  position, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  G.  Arellano,  ’91,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Nica- 
aragua,  Central  America,  having  completed  his  duties  as  special  am- 
bassador of  his  country  to  the  United  States.  He  will  occupy  the 
position  of  prime  minister  and  chief  adviser  to  the  president  of  this 
republic. 

John  Glynn,  ’08,  is  manager  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company,  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Thomas  F.  O’Connor  has  an  excellent  position  with  Balfour, 
Williamson  & Co.,  importers,  with  offices  at  43  Exchange  Place, 
New  York. 
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John  Eyre  is  employed  by  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  steamship 
agents. 

Frank  Shiels  is  pursuing  a graduate  course  in  commercial 
studies  at  Eastman’s  Business  College. 

George  T.  McCann  is  chief  inspector  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government. 

Thomas  J.  Coady,  ’oo,  has  entered  the  law  firm  of  Doherty  & 
Coady,  with  offices  in  Brooklyn. 

On  February  2d,  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  four  members 
of  the  class  of  ’93  took  their  last  vows  as  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Two  of  them  are  at  present  professors  in  their  Alma 
Mater,  one  is  vice-president  of  Brooklyn  College,  and  the  fourth  is 
taking  advanced  studies  in  theology  in  England.  They  are  Rev. 
John  H.  Farley,  S.J.,  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  Rev. 
Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.J.,  and  Rev.  J.  Tracey  Langan,  S.J. 

Fathers  Farley  and  O’Laughlin  and  Father  Jos.  Keating, 
S.J.,  treasurer  of  the  University,  took  their  vows  at  the  students’ 
mass  in  the  first  division  chapel.  Rev.  Father  Rector  said  the  Mass 
and  received  the  vows.  The  altars  were  especially  decorated  for  the 
occasion  by  Brother  Riley,  and  the  ceremony  was  very  impressive. 
There  was  special  chorus  music,  besides  a beautifully  rendered  solo, 
“Suscipe,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Tivnan,  S.J.  Father  Farley’s  mother 
and  Father  O’Laughlin’s  mother  and  sister  were  present  at  the  cer- 
emony. 

Father  Conniff  took  his  vows  in  Brooklyn  College,  where  he 
is  vice-president  and  prefect  of  studies.  Father  Conniff’s  popularity 
is  attested  by  the  very  large  number  of  students  who  were  present, 
all  the  more  surprising  when  the  inconvenient  hour  of  the  mass 
(six-thirty)  is  known.  We  understand  also  that  Father  Conniff 
has  a large  number  of  students  going  to  daily  communion  and  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  Brooklyn  is  entirely  a day  college.  It  was  he 
who  first  encouraged  this  practice  among  Fordham  students  when 
he  was  stationed  here  two  years  ago  as  professor  of  philosophy. 

Father  Langan  pronounced  his  vows  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Hastings,  England.  A card  received  from  him  tells  that  he  is  well 
and  enjoying  his  studies.  His  room  overlooks  the  English  channel. 

The  Alumni  Association  are  to  be  praised  for  revising  the  list 
of  graduates.  Hitherto  there  has  been  only  one  method  of  group- 
ing the  names,  viz.:  alphabetically.  The  new  catalogue  will  also 
contain  the  names  arranged  according  to  classes. 

Rev.  James  Keane,  ’90,  has  been  appointed  pastor  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Saugetries,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Lee,  ex  '12,  is  a member  of  the  junior  class  in  Norwich 
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University,  Vermont.  Lee  played  end  during  the  past  season  on 
the  Varsity  football  team  and  made  an  excellent  record. 

Oth  mar  Matt,  ex.  ’13,  is  studying  engineering  in  Princeton 
University. 

Among  the  visitors  during  the  past  month  were  G.  E.  Field- 
ing, ex  ’ii,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  Christopher  Schiess,  ex  ’13, 
of  Sheepshead  Bay,  at  present  a student  in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  John  Dockery,  ’95,  of  New  York  City;  Pat- 
rick Barry,  To;  John  F.  White,  To;  Edward  Welstead,  To; 
Henry  Hartman,  ’08;  Edward  Siskind,  10;  Emil  Schiess,  ex 
Ti;  William  Kelleher,  ex  ’12;  John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. ; Frank  Oliver,  ’05,  former  dramatic  and  baseball  star ; 
James  P.  Clare,  ’04,  and  John  F.  Coffey,  To. 

William  J.  McKeown,  ’09,  former  ’varsity  pitcher  and  at  pres- 
ent a student  of  law,  has  been  appointed  instructor  of  English. 

The  class  of  1908  are  arranging  for  a reunion  to  take  place 
some  time  next  month.  The  details  are  in  the  hands  of  the  perma- 
nent president  and  secretary  of  the  class,  Charles  Casey,  of  Lee, 
Mass.,  at  present  a student  in  the  law  school,  and  Vincent 
O’Reilly,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  pursuing  a course  in  medicine. 

John  Leighton,  ex  ’13,  is  specializing  in  electricity  at  Stevens 
Institute,  Jersey  City.  Leighton  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
musical  clubs  while  a student  at  Fordham. 

Edward  J.  Peters,  ex  ’12,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  to 
finish  up  his  course  in  the  Albany  Business  School  this  month  and 
intends  to  return  to  Fordham  to  take  a special  course  in  English 
literature.  Mr.  Peters  intends  to  enter  the  clothing  business  of  his 
father  next  September.  During  his  course  at  Fordham  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Glee  Club  and  was  a most  versatile  ath- 
lete. He  was  the  champion  tennis  player  of  the  college  for  1908 
and  1909. 

James  Neary,  ex  T2,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  to  enter 
Fordham  Medical  next  September. 

Pius  Keller,  ex  ’13,  of  Pittsburg,  is  at  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Devlin,  George  and  Arthur  Kerwin  and  Manuel 
Prieto,  all  former  Fordham  students,  are  now  attending  George- 
town College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  Leddy,  ex  ’12,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  in  his  sopho- 
more year  of  medicine  at  Baltimore  Medical  School. 

Albert  de  Asin  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Lima,  Peru,  where 
he  will  assist  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  a cattle  ranch. 

Alan  G.  Burrow,  ’90,  is  a prominent  lawyer  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
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The  younger  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Taylor's  father. 

Harry  Zurmuhlen’s  sister  died  recently  and  now  his  mother  is 
dangerously  ill.  All  his  former  friends  and  classmates  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  affliction. 

The  Class  of  1910  held  its  annual  reunion  last  month,  and  as 
this  was  the  first  coming  together  since  they  were  graduated  last 
June,  the  reunion  was  especially  enjoyable.  Tickets  had  been  se- 
cured at  one  of  the  prominent  downtown  theatres  and  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  class  were  on  hand  when  the  curtain  went  up.  A 
few  who  resided  at  great  distances  found  it  impossible  to  attend 
and  sent  their  regrets.  After  witnessing  one  of  the  season’s  most 
successful  plays,  the  class  adjourned  to  Reisenweber’s,  where  a spe- 
cial dining-room  had  been  reserved,  in  which  they  enjoyed  a sump- 
tuous banquet.  The  reunion  was  successful  from  every  point  of 
view  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  president  of  the  class,  John  F. 
Coffey,  for  the  splendid  arrangements  that  were  carried  out  under 
his  supervision. 


Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 


IT  has  been  said  by  Xenophon — or  was  it  Confucius? — that 
one  should  never  be  too  hasty  in  acknowledging  apparent 
praise.  Such  being  the  case,  we’ll  admit  that  we  threw  out  our 
chest  a little  prematurely  when  we  heard  that  a certain  young 
lady  became  greatly  engrossed  in  the  perusal  of  this  depart- 
ment immediately  after  breakfast,  and  was  detained  from  her  daily 
occupation.  It  afterward  developed  that  the  young  lady  remained  at 
home  on  account  of  illness.  Whether  it  was  caused  by  the  breakfast 
or  by  the  Fordhamensia,  we’re  not  prepared  to  state. 

Not  a few  readers  have  remarked  that  this  column  has  not  been 
giving  to  announcements  of  marriages  and  engagements  the  atten- 
tion accorded  them  in  former  years.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply 
that  such  news  has  been  extremely  scarce  of  late.  But  at  last  we 
have  a rumor.  It  is  noised  about  the  campus  that  the  ring  adorning 
the  fair  hand  of  Miss  Minnie  Stieb  can  signify  naught  else  than 
her  engagement  to  the  dauntless  polar  explorer,  with  whom  she  has 
often  been  seen  on  Van  Cortlandt  Lake.  Accept  our  sincerest  con- 
gratulations, Louie. 

A second  Jack  Cronin  has  appeared  at  the  meetings  of  the 
St.  John’s  Debating  Society,  in  the  person  of  our  old  friend  Dave 
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Brooks.  Dave,  as  did  Jack,  puts  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  his 
well  contrived  speeches,  with  the  accidental  result  that  in  his  impas- 
sioned eloquence  he  not  infrequently  allows  to  pass  his  lips  a bull,  of 
the  sort  commonly  termed  Irish. 

Not  long  since  Dave  and  some  fellow  members  were  debating 
the  question  of  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal.  When  Dave  arose  to 
speak,  his  rising  fervor  reminded  one  of  the  starting  of  a subway 
train — rumbling  of  trucks  and  whirring  of  motors  and  all  the  rest. 
At  about  the  middle  of  his  speech  he  reached  his  climax — or  was  it 
his  anti-climax? 

“Gentlemen,”  he  cried,  “there  are  two  means  of  protecting  the 
Canal ; first,  by  fortification ; second,  by  international  agreement ; 
and  third,  by  increasing  the  navy.” 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Wit  and  Humor 
has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  its  force  of  plainclothes  men  at 
this  university.  While  still  hot  on  the  trail  of  “Silent  Phil”  Mylod, 
they  have  their  eyes  on  another  serious  offender.  The  culprit  is 
none  other  than  Amby  McCafferty.  His  latest  offense  follows : 

Some  one  asked  Amby  whether  he  thought  it  would  ever  be  a 
physical  possibility  to  fly  to  the  moon. 

“Sure,”  replied  Amby,  “if  you  get  the  right  man  to  do  it.” 

“Yes,”  persisted  the  interrogator,  “but  who  is  the  right  man?” 

“Why,”  parried  Amby,  “either  Orville  or  Wilbur.” 

Whereby  another  link  was  added  to  the  chain  of  miserable  puns. 

A great  many  people  are  apt  to  regard  Doctor  “Tad”  Somers’ 
scientific  work  in  a cynical  manner.  We  confess  that  we  were  at 
first  among  this  number.  But  we’re  willing  to  wager  that  the 
public  will  soon  join  with  us  in  changing  an  attitude  of  toleration 
to  one  of  admiration.  They  will  soon  appreciate  that  the  Doctor  is 
making  herculean  strides  in  a herculean  work,  a work  we  don’t 
believe  any  one  else  would  have  the  temerity  to  undertake. 

Doctor  Somers  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  revise  and  improve 
the  names  of  the  different  instruments  used  in  the  physics  labora- 
tory. He  has  begun  by  doing  away  with  the  ordinary-sounding 
title  “electroscope,”  substituting  therefore  the  more  euphonious  name 
“spectroscope.”  There  is  indeed  logic  in  the  contention  of  some  that 
the  change  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  in  scientific  circles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  “Tad”  has  our  best  wishes  for  success  in 
his  work  and  in  eluding  the  clutches  of  the  State  alienists. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken — and  we  unseldomly  are — 
Doctor  Somers  reechoes  the  sentiments  of  Herr  Mattress,  when  he 
maintains  that  coffee  in  the  bean  is  less  frequently  fatal  than  water 
on  the  brain. 
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While  we  hold  up  the  presses,  news  is  brought  that  the  Privy 
Council  is  considering  the  appointment  of  Dave  Brooks  to  the 
office  of  “Town  Bull.” 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  the  happy  combination  of  wit  and 
oratory  cited  above,  Dave  concluded  that  its  use  might  prove  an 
effective  means  to  gaining  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  decided 
to  try  it  out  as  an  exordium  at  the  following  meeting.  Accordingly, 
when  the  society’s  President  threw  open  to  the  house  the  discussion 
of  the  next  week’s  debate,  Dave  arose  promptly,  and  the  following 
playlet  ensued : 

Dave : Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen ; The  only  reason  why 
we  should  retain  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  for  two  reasons, 
and 

President  McKee  and  Chorus  of  Members:  Order,  please! — 
Woof,  madame  — Order,  gentlemen  ! ! Hair  growing  on  wood ! ! — 
Order ! Order ! ! Flowers  for  one ! ! — etc.,  ad  lib. 

Commissioner  Spesh,  of  the  Fordham  Constabulary,  has  his  men 
at  work  on  one  of  the  strangest  cases  found  on  the  departmental 
records  since  the  days  of  Stealthy  Steve.  Here  are  the  main  facts : 

On  Monday,  January  Twenty-third,  Prof.  Peter  Stieb  stepped 
from  his  tonsorial  laboratory  only  to  find  that  the  starred  and 
striped  totem  pole  sent  him  from  Africa  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
missing  from  its  accustomed  place  on  the  sidewalk.  A hurried 
survey  revealed  the  fact  that  the  pillar  had  been  removed  to  a 
position  directly  in  front  of  Mr.  John  DeGroot’s  hunger  killing 
parlors.  Instead  of  wasting  time  in  useless  prowling  about,  the 
professor  went  immediately  to  Police  Headquarters  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  First  Division  Building,  and  laid  his  case  before  the 
Commissioner.  Spesh  detailed  for  the  investigation  of  the  case 
three  of  his  trustiest  men,  Martin,  Greg  and  Philip. 

Interviews  with  the  sleuths  brought  to  light  their  theories  on 
the  matter.  One  theory  is  that  Mr.  DeGroot  bribed  Harry  to  move 
the  pole  to  its  new  position  in  hope  that  strangers  seeking  tonsorial 
attention  might  be  inveigled  into  his  establishment,  and  persuaded  to 
partake  of  the  best  German  cooking  in  Fordham. 

Another  speculation  is  that  Professor  Stieb  himself  moved  the 
pole,  thinking  to  drive  away  Mr.  DeGroot’s  trade  by  giving  the 
impression  that  his  dining  rooms  had  been  converted  into  a 
barber  shop. 

A third  opinion  is — and  its  sentiments  are  cruel  indeed — has  it 
that  Mr.  DeGroot  was  trying  to  purloin  his  neighbor’s  wooden 
monument  with  the  intention  of  splitting:  it  up  for  kindling,  but 
was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  his  doorway  upon  Professor  Stieb’s 
sudden  appearance,  leaving  the  pilfered  pedestal  on  the  sidewalk. 
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Commissioner  Spesh  has  as  yet  nothing  to  say.  Mr.  DeGroot 
retains  his  accustomed  equanimity,  while  the  mere  mention  of  the 
incident  makes  Professor  Stieb’s  hair*  stand  on  end. 

In  glancing  over  the  minutes  of  the  Ex-Snatchers’  Club,  one 
gleans  that  Mike  Gallagher  has  taken  to  passing  the  plate  in  his 
parish  church.  We  are  told  that  he  performs  his  duties  in  a 
graceful  and  generally  satisfactory  manner — that  is  to  say  ever 
since  he  has  become  accustomed  to  the  job.  We  have  it  on  fairly 
good  authority  that  when  Mike  took  up  his  first  collection  he  didn’t 
seem  quite  at  home.  His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  ’way  back  in  last 
summer,  and  he  evidently  needed  “breaking  in.”  To  make  matters 
worse  the  gentleman  in  the  end  seat  of  the  first  pew  inadvertently 
dropped  on  the  floor  the  quarter  piece  he  had  intended  depositing 
in  the  basket.  Mike  picked  it  up,  and  handing  the  gentleman  two 
dimes,  extended  toward  him  a “Parish  Monthly,”  murmuring: 

“Transfer,  sir?” 

Overheard  by  one  of  our  reporters  in  a Fifty-ninth  street  car : 

“Is  this  a crosstown  car?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“Do  you  stop  at  the  Plaza  Hotel?” 

“No,  lady;  I only  make  two  and  a half  a day.” 


THE  INDIVIDUALS’  CLUB. 

New  members  seem  to  come  but  one  a month.  Why  don’t  you 
propose  a few  names? 

The  Membership  Committee  reports  that  Vin  Isaacs  makes  a 
habit  of  practicing  oratorical  delivery  just  before  visiting  a certain 
domicile  in  194th  Street. 

Also  that  Vin  Tunney  has  been  nominated  on  account  of  his 
business-like  air. 

Got  to  hand  it  to  the  Vins. 

Likewise  pass  it  to  Bill  Collard  for  readiness  with  up-to-date 
figures  of  speech,  and  the  like. 

“Gibraltar!”  orated  Bill  in  a recent  debate,  “Gibraltar,  the 
home  of  the  Prudential.” 

A discussion  on  lying  was  being  held  in  ethics  class. 

“And  how,”  queried  the  professor,  “should  we  respond  to 
children  seeking  information  they  shouldn’t  have?” 

“Spank  them,”  replied  “Papa”  Silk,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation. 

* Singular  number. 
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The  Meet — as  not  exclusively  predicted  in  this  department — 
made  some  splash  in  the  athletic  pond. 

Next  in  order  baseball. 

Which  reminds  us  that — 


FALLING  TEMPERATURE . ISN’T  THE 
— - ONLY  HARBINGER  OF  SPRING^ 


Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’ii. 


Athletics 

That  Gymnasium. — Sleep  is  necessary ! In  the  right  place,  at 
the  proper  time,  there  is  nothing  better  than  sleep!  To  slumber 
over  something  which  requires  one  to  be  wide  awake,  is  a thing 
which  should  not  be  tolerated.  Father  Graham  and  Mr.  Risacher 
have  been  working  with  might  and  main  to  make  a success  out  of 
the  plan  which  they  propose.  The  “New  Gym”  project  is  one 
which  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  athletics  at  Fordham,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  a college  of  our  own  standing  should  have  a 
gymnasium  worthy  of  the  great  things  accomplished  by  our  under- 
graduates in  the  athletic  line.  Wake  up! 

Once  more!  Lend  your  aid  financially!  If  not,  at  least,  do  all 
in  your  power  to  encourage  contributions  to  this  worthy  cause. 
True,  a considerable  sum  has  already  been  raised,  b'U  that  is  only 
a small  portion  of  the  amount  which  is  needed  to  realize  the  plans. 

“A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.”  So  let  us  all  assume  that 
we  are  wise  and  help  the  two  men  who  are  taking  the  lead. 

Those  who  have  already  generously  contributed  are  to  be 
both  thanked  and  congratulated. 

The  architect’s  plans  submitted  call  for  the  construction  of  a 
building  that  will  surpass  any  college  gymnasium  in  the  country. 
A running  track,  nine  laps  to  the  mile,  a swimming  pool,  shower 
baths,  two  separate  gyms,  a billiard  and  pool  room,  bowling  alleys, 
a trophy  room  and  club  rooms,  are  some  of  the  features  to  be 
found  in  the  new  building,  if  Mr.  Risacher’s  ideas  are  carried  out 

This  is  something  worth  working  for. 

Ground  will  be  broken  in  a month  or  two,  if  a reasonable  sum 
of  money  has  been  raised. 

Track  News. — By  the  time  this  is  published,  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  relay  team  will  have  been  ascertained.  But  already 
the  Maroon  quartet  has  attained  considerable  prestige  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  manager  of  the  Monster  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meet, 
to  be  held  at  Troy  on  February  22,  sent  a special  invitation  to 
Manager  Kennedy,  in  an  effort  to  have  our  flying  four  run  against 
the  speedy  Williams  college  team.  But  Kennedy  was  forced  to 
refuse  this  offer  as  he  had  already  entered  the  team  in  the  big 
Millrose  A.  A.  games  on  that  night. 

City  Championship. — At  the  Brooklyn  Postoffice  games  on 
January  25,  in  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Armory,  the  varsity 
relay  team  won  the  race,  which  is  conceded  to  carry  with  it  the 
college  championship  of  Greater  New  York.  It  was  the  team’s  first 
race  of  the  season  and  this  makes  the  performance  all  the  more 
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creditable.  Joe  McCaffrey  ran  first,  and  showed  early  speed,  but 
as  he  had  only  a few  days  in  which  to  train,  the  pace  told  and  he 
blew  up  in  the  last  hundred  yards,  allowing  the  Columbia  runner 
to  gain  about  seventeen  yards  on  him.  The  three  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  team  were  in  good  condition,  as  a result  of  hard  training. 
Billy  Elliffe  ran  second,  and  after  a well-timed  race,  succeeded 
in  pulling  up  five  yards  on  his  opponent  from  Morningside  Heights. 
Chapman  started  off  with  a rush,  and  gained  the  twelve  yards 
necessary  to  place  the  Maroon  on  even  terms  with  Columbia. 

Captain  Ed.  Walsh  then  took  up  the  running,  and  after  one 
of  the  headiest  races  ever  seen  in  this  vicinity,  succeeded  in  leading 
the  rival  anchor  man  to  the  tape  by  five  yards.  N.  Y.  U.,  Pratt 
and  C.  C.  N.  Y.  also  ran,  but  finished  in  the  rut.  The  three  last 
named  were  also  disqualified  for  illegal  touching-off.  By  virtue  of 
the  victory,  the  Wanamaker  trophy  comes  to  Fordham  for  a year. 
To  obtain  permanent  possession  of  this  valuable  prize  it  is  necessary 
to  win  it  three  times.  Columbia  captured  it  last  year. 

Caledonian  Games. — At  the  Caledonian  games,  held  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  on  February  io,  the  Fordham  track  team 
made  a splendid  showing.  Chapman  started  in  the  1,000-yard  run 
and  drew  a forty-four-yard  handicap.  Shooting  to  the  front  at 
the  crack  of  the  pistol,  he  set  a burning  pace,  but  rounding  a turn 
received  a fall  that  not  only  put  him  out  of  the  race,  but  also  injured 
him  so  that  he  was  unable  to  run  for  over  a week.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Eddie  would  have  come  pretty  near  winning, 
as  he  was  running  with  ease  and  found  no  difficulty  in  holding 
the  lead. 

Bill  Elliffe  competed  in  the  300-yard  run.  Starting  from 
the  ten-yard  mark,  Billy  burned  up  the  boards  and  finished  second 
in  his  heat.  Melvin  Sheppard,  of  Olympic  fame,  was  on  scratch 
in  the  same  heat,  but  gained  only  four  yards  on  Elliffe.  In  the  final 
Bill  got  fourth  place,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  only  fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  between  the  two  heats  the  performance  should  be 
recognized  as  far  above  the  ordinary.  Tom  Scanlon  entered  in  the 
twelve-pound  shot  put,  and  received  only  nine  feet  handicap.  With 
a put  of  forty-two  feet  six  inches  he  did  not  win  a prize,  but  should 
be  highly  commended  for  his  work.  As  it  is  a well  known  fact 
that  Tom  did  not  have  any  preparation. 

Paulist  Games. — Joe  McCaffrey  competed  in  the  seventy-yard 
dash  at  the  Paulist  games  on  February  11,  but  after  getting  second 
place  in  his  heat  failed  to  figure  in  the  finals.  He  started  from  the 
four-foot  mark  and  found  the  handicap  too  much  to  overcome. 
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The  Varsity  Nine. — In  three  weeks  the  Varsity  nine  will  throw 
out  the  skirmishing  lines  and  meet  C.  C.  N.  Y.  in  the  opening 
games  of  the  local  baseball  season.  The  outlook,  though  not  as 
bright  as  last  year,  is  by  no  means  unfavorable.  Captain  Scanlon, 
McKeown,  Kehoe,  Gargan,  McCaffrey,  Sharkey,  McCarthy, 
O’Reilly  and  Beckett  are  the  veterans  from  1910,  and  form  a 
nucleus  around  which  a winning  combination  may  be  built  up.  Of 
the  new  pitchers,  Williams,  Keelen,  Hayes  and  Wilkinson  are 
the  most  promising.  Tom  Lynch,  captain  of  last  year’s  Prep,  will 
make  Skip  McCarthy  step  lively  to  hold  down  his  position  as  first 
catcher.  Lynch  is  a good  hitter  and  base  runner.  He  is  a strong 
thrower  and  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  “inside  points,”  all  of 
which  make  him  a welcome  addition  to  the  squad.  Bill  Elliffe, 
an  outfielder,  is  also  said  to  possess  remarkable  ability  as  a back- 
stop, besides  being  a timely  hitter.  Chapman,  of  the  1910  Prep, 
team,  will  fight  Ed.  Beckett  for  first  base  position.  The  other  in- 
fielders expected  to  show  up  well  are  Flanagan,  Healy  and  Smith, 
of  the  second  team,  and  Lennin,  a new  man,  who  has  played  with 
some  crack  amateur  teams  in  this  vicinity.  Barrett,  White  and 
Elliffe  will  make  last  year’s  regular  outfielders  hustle  to  hold 
down  their  jobs.  Lynch  and  McCarthy,  the  catchers,  are  also 
outfielders  of  no  mean  ability.  From  all  indications  the  year  should 
be  a banner  one  for  the  Varsity  baseballers.  Manager  Mylod  has 
secured  dates  with  Cornell  at  Fordham,  April  6,  with  Eastern  at 
Manasses,  April  15,  and  at  Fordham,  May  4.  Louis  Hartman,  ’07, 
captain  of  the  Uticas,  will  coach  the  team.  William  Brady,  of  the 
Toledos,  “Tacks”  Neuer,  formerly  pitcher  for  the  New  York 
Americans,  are  training  the  pitchers. 

OLD  FORDHAM  BOYS.  Rudolph  Starts  South. — On  Sat- 
urday, February  11,  Dick  Rudolph,  the  Varsity  pitcher  of  five  years 
ago,  left  New  York  for  Texas,  where  he  will  indulge  in  spring 
training  as  a member  of  the  New  York  Nationals. 

A recent  news  item  refers  to  Rudolph  as  “The  most  promising 
of  McGraw’s  new  twirlers.” 

Shean  Remains  in  Boston. — During  the  course  of  last  month 
Fordham  baseball  fans  were  agreeably  surprised  to  read  of  a trade 
between  the  New  York  and  Boston  National  League  clubs,  which 
brought  Dave  Shean  to  New  York.  Shean  was  captain  of  the 
Varsity  in  1906,  and  was  one  of  the  best  infielders  that  ever  battled 
for  the  Maroon.  The  owners  of  the  Boston  club  refused  to  sanction 
the  deal  and  Dave  is  probably  sentenced  to  serve  another  year  in 
the  Hub.  Chris  Mahoney,  To,  of  the  Bostons,  left  for  California 
on  February  19. 
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In  the  Minor  Leagues. — Other  old  Fordham  men  who  have 
signed  contracts  for  the  coming  season  are:  Frank  Egan,  who  will 
perform  on  the  mound  for  Albany,  in  the  New  York  State  League, 
and  Jim  Murray,  who  will  do  the  back-stopping  for  Billy  Gilbert’s 
Erie  team  in  the  O.  and  P.  League.  Good  luck,  boys ! 

Note:  Get  your  baseball  season  tickets  as  soon  as  issued. 

“Come  early  and  avoid  the  rush.” 


James  A.  McDermott,  ’14. 


Notes 


Football. — Mr.  Leo  Hinchliffe,  ’12,  has  been  elected  football 
manager  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Prep.  A.  A.  for  the 
coming  season. 

Hockey. — Also  Mr.  Preston  Walsh  has  been  elected  hockey 
manager.  And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  hockey,  let  me  say 
that  we  have  a fine  team  and  one  worthy  to  represent  the  Prep.  A 
few  games  had  to  be  cancelled  on  account  of  weather,  the  rest, 
scheduled  games,  however,  will,  if  the  weather  conditions  are  fav- 
orable, be  played  on  February  15.  The  hockey  team  played  Colum- 
bia Grammar,  and  won  by  the  score  of  4 to  3.  McNally  and  Cass 
shot  the  goals  for  the  Prep,  while  O’Brien  and  Walsh  guarded 
their  men  well.  Blum  starred  for  Columbia  Grammar. 

Fees,  There! — Remember,  all  ye  of  the  Prep.,  your  semi-annual 
athletic  fees  are  due.  It  is  your  duty  to  support  your  athletic  teams, 
both  vocally  and  financially.  Pay  your  honest  dues  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  when  the  baseball  team  makes  its  appearance,  don’t 
forget  to  get  out  and  cheer  it  on  to  victory  every  time.  Come  out 
and  cheer!  cheer!  cheer! 

Your  Order,  Please. — Did  you  notice  the  improvements  around 
the  second  division?  Fr.  Graham,  S.J.,  has  placed  “tickets”  in 
the  shop  and  has  added  three  new  assistants  to  relieve  the  crush 
during  the  rush  hour.  Now  you  may  be  assured  of  better,  quicker 
and  more  efficient  service.  You  are  earnestly  urged  and  requested 
to  patronize  this  lunch  room,  as  you  must  realize  that  every  cent 
that  goes  into  it  is  credited  to  “your”  athletic  association. 

Basketball. — The  Prep,  basketball  team  is  having  a little  hard 
luck  these  days,  as  they  have  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Stuyvesant, 
Manual  Training  and  Sea  Cliff.  However,  they  redeemed  them- 
selves when  they  defeated  Yonkers  High,  the  champions  of  West- 
chester county.  Scores  of  last  games  follow : Stuyvesant  49,  Ford- 
ham Prep.  21 ; Manual  Training  23,  Fordham  Prep.  11 ; Sea  Cliff, 
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L.  I.,  16,  Fordham  Prep,  n ; Yonkers  High  13,  Fordham  Prep.  26. 

Baseball  Schedule. — Manager  Walter  Lynch  has  announced 
the  baseball  schedule  for  this  season.  It  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
hardest  schedules  we  have  had  for  years. 

Interclass  Games. — Much  enthusiasm  is  being  shown  by  the 
basketball  fans  as  they  root  each  afternoon  for  their  respective 
class  teams.  The  few  remaining  league  games  will  be  played  off 
this  month  and  then  the  winning  class  team  shall  be  rewarded  with 
the  cup  and  proclaimed  the  “champions.”  This  method  of  arousing 
the  students  to  interest  themselves  in  athletics  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  student  body,  as  it  brings  out  the  physical  qualities  of  the  many 
who  participate  therein  and  develops  the  good  material  for  next 
year’s  Prep,  teams.  Below  is  the  class  standing: 

Played.  Won.  Lost.  P.C. 


Second  Year  B 6 0 o 1000 

Third  Year  B 7 5 2 714 

Fourth  Year  B 7 4 3 571 

Third  Year  A 7 4 3 571 

Second  Year  A 5 2 3 400 

Fourth  Year  A 6 o 6 000 


There  are  nineteen  games  and  others  are  pending. 

April  1 — Hoboken  High  at  Fordham. 

April  5 — Webb  Academy  at  Fordham. 

April  8 — Stuyvesant  High  at  Fordham. 

April  12 — Yonkers  High  at  Fordham. 

April  15 — New  Rochelle  at  Fordham. 

April  19 — Curtis  High  at  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

April  21 — Morris  High  at  Fordham. 

April  22 — Pending. 

April  26 — Townsend  Harris  at  Fordham. 

April  29 — Brooklyn  Prep,  at  Fordham. 

May  4 — Pending. 

May  6 — Greenwich  High  at  Greenwich. 

May  10 — DeWitt  Clinton  at  Fordham. 

May  13 — Englewood  High  at  Fordham. 

May  18 — St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Fordham. 

May  25 — Cathedral  College  at  Fordham. 

May  27 — Manual  Training  at  Fordham. 

May  30 — Nyack  High  at  Nyack. 

June  3 — Jersey  City  at  Fordham. 

June  7 — Commercial  High  at  Fordham. 

Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr. 


IN  the  January  issue  of  the  “Saint  Angela  Quarterly,”  there 
appears  an  essay  on  “The  Opera  in  America,”  which  is 
decidedly  worth  reading,  although  the  author  tells  us  no 
absolutely  new  truths,  the  old  ones  are  presented  in  a 
new  and  highly  interesting  manner.  “A  Bit  of  Philosophy,” 
is  a statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  more  prominent  materialists, 
followed  by  a brilliant  refutation,  showing  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
system  of  thought.  “The  Poetry  of  Dress,”  although  a satire  on  a 
local  abuse,  is  however,  entertaining  to  the  outside  reader.  “Home 
Sickness”  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  a bit  of  college  verse,  after 
the  Christmas  holidays.  “Peace  on  Earth”  and  “In  Behalf  of  Their 
Friends,”  the  one  a story,  the  other  a farce,  both  contain  interesting 
plots,  cleverly  developed  by  their  respective  authors. 

The  January  “Student”  contains  a long  essay  on  Francis  Ferrer, 
which  despite  its  length,  will  well  reward  a careful  perusal.  The 
true  facts  of  the  case  are  presented,  together  with  the  proofs  that 
this  “man  and  martyr”  was  anything  but  what  his  frenzied  and 
anarchistic  supporters  would  have  people  believe.  “Santa  Catalina 
Island,”  treating  of  a little  island  off  the  coast  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  praiseworthy,  because  of  its  vivid  narrative  and  many 
splendid  descriptive  passages. 

“An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  well  deserves  the 
leading  place  in  the  “Delaware  College  Review.”  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  essays  that  have  appeared  in  college 
magazines  this  year.  “His  Failure?”  is  so  far  very  interesting,  but 
we  do  not  like  continued  articles. 

“The  Lost  Art  of  Conversation”  and  “The  Value  of  Example” 
are  two  excellent  essays  in  the  “St.  John’s  Record.”  Indeed,  the 
essays  in  this  publication  are  invariably  good.  The  fiction,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  a very  high  order.  “A  Visit  to  Mount  Vernon,” 
is  a commendable  portrayal  of  the  home  of  Washington,  with  inter- 
esting notes  about  its  vicinity. 

“St.  Mary’s  Chimes”  is  an  excellent  college  magazine  in  every 
particular.  Essays,  stories,  and  verse  are  all  above  the  average 
found  in  student  publications.  “John  Boyle  O’Reilly”  is  in  our 
opinion  the  leading  article  in  the  essay  line,  while  it  is  hard  to 
determine  which  is  the  better  piece  of  fiction,  “The  Coveted  Flower” 
or  “The  Lavender  Dress.”  The  verse  is  all  praiseworthy. 

“A  Rope  Ladder”  in  “The  Fleur  de  Lis,”  reminds  one  of  the 
stories  of  Jules  Verne.  It  is  an  interesting  tale  about  a wonderful 
rescue  accomplished  by  means  of  an  airship.  “Jimmie  or  Alicia” 
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has  that  sudden  and  entirely  unexpected  ending  so  desirable  in 
short  stories. 

There  are  three  “prize  stories”  in  the  January  “Dial,”  the  one 
of  which  we  thought  the  best  was  “The  Subduing  of  Charlie.”  “The 
Watch  Fire  of  Death,”  while  it  contained  an  interesting  plot,  was 
not  developed  in  the  best  possible  way.  We  could  not  understand 
how  the  murder  of  Uncle  Ned  could  be  known,  since  no  one  saw  it, 
the  murderer  told  no  one  and  was  himself  killed.  “Aeronautics” 
is  an  interesting  account  of  that  science  from  the  invention  of  the 
balloon  down  to  the  present. 

“King  Lear,”  a character  sketch  of  Shakespeare’s  pathetic  hero, 
and  an  ethical  essay  on  “Society”  are  the  best  articles  in  the 
“Schoolman.”  There  should  be  at  least  one  piece  of  fiction  in  this 
publication,  for  too  much  seriousness  is  nearly  as  bad  as  too  much 
levity. 

All  the  matter  in  the  “Sentinel”  is  well  selected  and  constitutes 
it  a very  well  balanced  magazine.  Although  “The  Curse  of  the 
Brazen  Shield”  is  a longer  story  than  is  common  in  college  maga- 
zines, it  well  deserves  all  the  space  it  gets.  “The  Reward”  betrays 
an  amateurish  touch,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  robbers  would 
not  hear  a train  approaching,  much  less  slowing  down  and  stopping. 
“Ingratitude”  and  “Hamlet”  are  deserving  of  favorable  notice. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 


Medical  Notes 

The  January  meeting  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  was  devoted  to  a lecture  on  the 
problems  of  pharmacy  which  have  recurred  from 
Problems  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
of  Pharmacy  subject  was  handled  in  a masterly  manner  by  Dr. 

James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Fordham  University.  The  lecture  is  printed  in  full  at  page  26. 
At  its  conclusion  Dr.  David  Allyn  Gorton,  author  of  “A  History  of 
Medicine,”  which  has  just  been  published  in  two  volumes  by  Put- 
nam’s, took  occasion  to  congratulate  the  speaker  on  the  charming 
manner  in  which  he  had  presented  the  subject. 

Wanted. — Somebody  to  love  a fat  man. — L.  E.  Cotter. 

A Shorter  way  to  Tremont. — J.  Loorain. 


Henry  J.  Vier. 


Quinine 

THE  narrative  of  the  search  and  cultivation  of  plants  con- 
nected with  healing  art  are  all  of  absorbing  interest. 
They  tell  of  privations,  of  suffering  and  of  self-denial, 
which  merit  our  admiration  as  well  as  our  gratitude. 
Quinine  is  no  exception.  Its  history  overflows  with 
romance  and  adventure,  and  its  name  is  linked  in  history  with  the 
foremost  scientists  of  the  world;  with  De  Lugo,  Linnaeus,  Jussieu, 
Pelletier  and  Pasteur. 

The  virtues  of  quinine  are  well  known  and  the  world  has  good 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  which  it  has  brought  with  it. 
As  far  back  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  renowned  Italian  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  De  Baldo,  declared:  “This  bark  (cinchona)  has 
proved  more  precious  to  mankind  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  the 
Spaniards  brought  with  them  from  South  America.”  The  English 
troops  could  not  maintain  their  proud  position  in  the  sultry,  disease- 
laden climate  of  India  without  quinine,  so  devastating  would  the 
effect  of  the  malarial  scourge  be  upon  them.  Livingston,  Stanley 
and  other  explorers  into  the  heart  of  Central  Africa  have  celebrated 
the  manifold  virtues  of  the  drug,  and  many  an  instance  is  recorded 
in  which  these  daring  men,  when  exhausted  with  weakness,  have 
cast  away  everything,  food,  instruments  and  even  arms,  to  keep 
with  them  their  supply  of  this  life-saving  bark. 

To-day,  we  all  know  how  invaluable  a specific  quinine  is  and 
how  innumerable  are  its  uses  in  diseased  conditions  and  still,  like 
many  other  valuable  assets  which  we  possess,  history  is  not  clear 
upon  the  exact  date  of  its  discovery.  However,  nearly  all  writers 
on  the  subject  agree  that  its  properties  and  its  value  as  a febrifuge 
were  known  to  the  ancient  Indian  tribes  of  Peru,  who  jealously 
guarded  the  secret.  Some  tell  us  that  the  natives  observing  that 
the  puma  when  sick  chewed  the  bark,  became  acquainted  with  its 
properties ; others  ascribe  the  discovery  to  a cure  accidently 
effected  on  a native  who,  when  overcome  with  malaria,  lay  on  the 
bank  of  a stream  and,  having  no  other  water  to  drink,  imbibed  of 
the  waters  saturated  with  quinine. 

The  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  cinchona  dates  from 
the  year  1620.  A Jesuit  missionary  in  the  Province  of  Chucuifaca, 
Peru,  who  was  attacked  with  tertian  malaria,  after  much  suffering, 
was,  by  an  Indian  medicine  man  of  a tribe  for  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously performed  some  service,  given  some  bark  to  chew.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  bark  was  Chinachina  and  the  father  on  regaining 
his  health  collected  a quantity  which  he  sent  to  his  superior  at  Luxa, 
a city  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Ecuador.  The  unstinted  praise 
which  he  bestowed  upon  it  was  merited,  he  thought,  by  its  services 
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to  himself.  The  Indians  of  Peru  were  like  those  of  most  of  the 
southern  countries  at  that  time,  of  a warlike  nature,  and  opposed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  white  missionaries  among  them.  In  conse- 
quence, the  years  1623-1626  found  the  cinchona  country  and  the 
neighboring  states  in  a state  of  war.  During  its  progress  the  inves- 
tigations into  the  properties  of  quinine  were  interrupted.  After 
much  bloodshed,  however,  the  war  was  concluded  and  a new  viceroy 
in  the  person  of  Count  Chinchon  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish 
Crown  to  rule  over  the  troublesome  states.  The  Count,  with  his 
young  wife,  Ana  De  Osorio,  a former  lady  of  the  Elizabethan 
Court,  arrived  in  Luxa,  in  1629,  and  from  this  date  we  once  more 
find  notices  of  quinine  and  its  use. 

The  Countess  of  Chinchon,  whose  previous  life  at  Court  wholly 
unfitted  her  for  the  wild,  uncertain,  malaria-laden  climate  of  Peru, 
soon  fell  a victim  to  disease.  The  Superior  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
at  Luxa  sent  to  her  physician,  one  Constantio  De  Vega,  a sample  of 
the  bark  given  him  by  the  missionary.  The  doctor  at  first  refused 
to  administer  it  to  his  royal  patient,  but  the  disease  took  such  an 
aggravated  form  that  he  had  recourse  to  it  as  a last  resort,  and 
the  lady  was  cured. 

Her  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  malignant  disease  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  Countess,  who  purchased  large  supplies  of  the  bark 
and  distributed  it  to  the  poor  of  Luxa  and  the  vicinity,  in  order 
that  they  too,  might  enjoy  its  wonderful  health-giving  properties. 

The  delicate  health  of  the  wife  obliged  the  Count  to  relinquish 
his  post  as  Viceroy  and,  with  the  Countess  and  the  once  skeptical 
De  Vega,  journeyed  to  Italy,  where  the  physician,  now  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  curative  properties  of  the  bark,  sold  enormous 
quantities  of  it  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  reals  a pound,  about 
one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Countess  did  not  confine  her  charity  to  Luxa,  but  where- 
ever  she  stopped  on  her  journey  she  continued  to  distribute  the  bark 
and,  on  her  return  to  Spain,  cured  the  poor  and  afflicted  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  great  beneficence.  In  honor  of  her  great 
charity,  Linnaeus,  the  Father  of  Botany,  conferred  upon  the  ground 
bark  the  name  of  Chinchona,  which,  although  misspelled,  it  bears 
to-day. 

While  the  Count  and  his  party  were  on  their  way  to  Italy,  the 
Procurator  of  the  Peruvian  Province  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Rev. 
Bartolene  Tafur,  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuit 
Order.  On  his  way  thither,  he  passed  through  France  and  history 
records  a wonderful  cure  of  Louis  XIV,  while  still  Dauphin,  by 
means  of  some  of  the  drug  obtained  from  Father  Tafur.  This 
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religious  proceeded  to  Rome  and  while  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  renowned  Cardinal  De  Lugo,  and  so  convinced  his  eminence 
of  the  properties  of  the  bark  that,  until  his  death,  the  Cardinal  was 
the  most  zealous  defender  and  charitable  dispenser  of  the  drug  in 
Europe.  Here,  again,  as  a reward  for  his  charity,  the  bark  was 
named  after  him  and  his  companions,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Countess,  and  now  was  known  as  the  Pulvis  Patrum  (the  Fathers’ 
Powder). 

The  introduction  of  cinchona,  like  that  of  all  other  new  reme- 
dies, was  the  signal  for  a wide-spread  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  men  of  that  day.  Many  brochures  were  written  for  and 
against  its  use.  The  most  notable  anti-cinchona  pamphlet  was  one 
written  by  a Brussels  doctor,  Jean  Jacque  Chiffet,  who  described 
the  bark  as  “a  product  of  Jesuit  superstition  and  foisted  upon  the 
people  only  to  gain  favor  for  the  order,  it  being  unfit  for  use.” 
He  even  went  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  taking  would  cause  serious 
illness,  if  not  death.  This  charge  was  answered  by  a French  Jesuit, 
Honore  Fabri,  in  1665.  His  pamphlet  upheld  the  curative  properties 
of  the  bark  and  also  contained  the  first  full  directions  for  its  use. 

The  bark  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe  by  the  Jesuit 
order.  In  the  years  1646-1652  their  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  general 
congregations  were  called  in  Rome.  To  these  came  three  members 
from  each  province  in  the  world,  who,  on  returning  to  their  native 
lands  brought  back  with  them  some  of  the  cinchona.  Soon  after  the 
homecoming  of  the  English  delegates,  we  have  positive  data.  An 
article  appeared  in  the  foremost  weekly  of  that  day,  the  Mercurius 
Politicus,  1658,  Vol.  58 ; p.  108,  as  follows : “The  excellent  powder, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jesuits’  Powder,  can  be  obtained  from  several 
London  chemists.”  The  two  most  prominent  physicians  of  that  day, 
Brady  and  Willes,  are  also  on  record  as  having  successfully  used 
the  remedy  in  their  practice. 

Little  or  nothing  was  scientifically  known  of  the  tree  which 
produced  such  wonderful  bark  until  1739,  a whole  century  after  its 
introduction  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  at  Luxa.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year,  La  Condamin  and  Jessieu,  two  French  botanists,  who  were 
on  an  exploring  expedition  in  Central  America,  came  across  the 
plant  and  collected  some  specimens  with  a view  of  sending  them 
to  Paris  for  cultivation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  whole  col- 
lection was  lost  in  a storm  at  sea,  and  full  another  century  passed 
before  anything  effective  or  practical  was  done  to  introduce  or 
naturalize  the  tree  in  Europe.  In  1858,  the  English  government 
was  wise  enough  to  see  the  advantage  an  unlimited  supply  of 
cinchona  would  be  to  her  in  her  fever-stricken  dependencies  and 
decided  to  send  an  expedition  to  Peru  in  order  to  import  species 
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of  the  plant  to  Ceylon  and  India  in  which  places  the  climate  and 
surroundings  were  very  like  those  of  the  original  habitat  of  the 
plant.  A noted  naturalist,  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  was  selected  by 
a board  of  commissioners  to  superintend  the  expedition  and,  after 
much  discouraging  opposition,  both  from  the  customs  service  of  his 
own  government  in  not  transmitting  his  specimens  and  from  the 
native  bark  collectors,  cascarilleros,  who  were  furious  at  the  thought 
of  losing  their  monopoly,  he  managed  to  send  a few  seeds  to  India. 
From  these  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  the  present  magnificent  collection 
of  over  four  million  plants  on  the  government  plantations  in  India 
and  Ceylon  developed.  On  these  plantations,  the  alkaloids  are  sepa- 
rated and  the  refined  product  as  we  know  it  is  made. 

Preparation  of  the  Alkaloids. — Cinchona  (China-china,  Cortex 
Chinae,  Peruvian  Bark,  Jesuits’  Bark,  Luxa  Bark,  Jesuits’  Tree, 
Jesuits’  Powder,  Pulvis  Patrum). 

The  cinchona  tree  is  a species  of  the  genus  cinchona  of  which 
there  are  about  thirty-six  varieties,  of  these  only  a dozen  yield  the 
medical  product.  The  tree  itself  is  indigenous  to  the  Western  Andes 
and  Peru,  and  when  full  grown  is  very  beautiful  in  appearance ; tall 
and  majestic,  with  its  various  shaped  branches  topped  with  a cluster 
of  delicate  colored  flowers,  whose  fragrance,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  fills  the  air  and  diffuses  itself  on  every  side.  The  root, 
flower  and  capsule  have  but  little  tonic  properties.  The  upper  bark 
is  the  part  of  commercial  value.  The  medicinal  properties  depend 
upon  the  presence  in  it  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  alkaloids : quinine, 
quinidine,  chinchonin,  chinchonodin,  all  of  which  are  of  nearly  equal 
value  in  the  treatment  of  malaria. 

The  alkaloids  in  the  bark  do  not  exist  in  a free  state  but  are  in 
combination  with  tannin,  and  all  are  not  found  in  the  same  amount 
in  the  same  varieties  of  trees,  although,  as  a rule,  all  are  found  in 
the  one  bark.  Some  varieties,  such  as  the  chinchona  sucurubra,  are 
rich  in  alkaloids,  while  the  chinchona  officinalis  yields  the  greater 
percentage  of  quinine.  The  mode  of  cultivation  of  the  tree  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  output  of  the  drug.  If,  for  instance,  the 
bark  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  a covering  of 
metal,  the  tree  will  yield  a greater  percentage  of  quinine.  Again, 
if  moss  be  packed  around  it  and  it  kept  well  wet  with  water,  the 
supply  of  the  alkaloids  is  increased. 

The  chinchona  officinalis  contains  as  its  organic  constituents : 
quina,  chinchona,  arcina  (inert),  quinidia,  chinchonidia,  quinic  acid, 
tannic  acid,  quinonic  acid,  chinchona  red,  yellow  coloring  matter,  a 
green  fatty  matter,  starch,  gum  and  ligni.  The  alkaloids  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  bark  in  this  manner : the  cascarilleros  collect  the  bark 
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from  the  trees  in  long  ribbons  and  place  it  in  a shed  where  it  is 
dried  artificially.  It  is  then  placed  in  a copper  pan  in  which  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  water  which  has  been  used 
to  wash  the  previous  bark  is  added.  The  whole  is  boiled  for  one 
hour  after  which  the  bark  and  liquid  are  separated  by  strong 
pressure  in  a screw  press,  the  liquid  falling  in  a wooden  vat  beneath. 
This  procedure  is  repeated  four  times.  At  each  step,  more  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  and  more  water  until  the  bark  is  a mass  of  pulp  and 
exhausted  of  its  alkaloids.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  about 
one-sixth  of  its  bulk  and  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  then  decomposed 
by  neutralization  with  lime  which  precipitates  the  alkaloids  decom- 
posing the  quinotannates  and  sulphates  with  the  formation  of  insol- 
uble lime  salts.  The  powdered  lime  precipitated  is  then  packed 
into  a copper  vessel,  resembling  an  inverted  cone  with  a receiving 
trough  beneath.  Alcohol  is  poured  on  until  passing  through  the 
precipitate  it  fills  the  lower  vessel  about  one-third  full.  A fire  is 
kept  under  the  bottom  vessel  and  the  vapor  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  caught  in  copper  containers  and  evaporated,  the  alkaloids, 
after  drying,  are  ready  for  use. 

John  J.  Sheridan,  (Med.) 

Law  School  Notes 

THE  third  lecture  of  the  public  series  was  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  February  15,  in  the  Music  Chamber  of 
Carnegie  Hall.  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  Esq.,  was  the 
lecturer  and  had  for  his  subject  “Certainty  and  Justice.” 
Mr.  Coudert  gave  very  interesting  information  and 
advice  to  a large  audience  of  students  and  their  friends,  who  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  able  speaker.  The 
next  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  delivered  on  March  15  by  George 
Gordon  Battle,  Esq.,  who  will  speak  on  “The  American  and  Eng- 
lish Systems  of  Criminal  Procedure.” 

The  committees  of  the  different  classes  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  dinner  which  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  This  social  feature  of  the  Law  School  has  always  been 
a great  success  in  past  years,  and  is  attended  by  prominent  members 
of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  State.  The  committees  intend  that  the 
dinner  of  this  year  shall  be  no  exception  and  are  leaving  nothing 
undone  to  equal  and  surpass  the  records  of  former  years. 

The  results  of  the  mid-year  examinations  are  very  gratifying 
to  professors  and  students,  and  show  that  earnest  work  is  being 
done.  The  work  of  the  second  term  began  February  1. 


Book  Reviews 

Catholicism  and  Socialism.  Catholic  Truth  Society:  London. 
Price  40  cents. 

That  Catholics  have  awakened  to  their  duty  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  Socialism,  is  amply  evidenced  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
A symposium  of  standard  English  Catholic  writers  on  the  relation 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  this  vital  topic,  is  presented  in  a manner 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  presentation  is  strikingly 
popular,  passing  from  the  familiar  form  of  dialogue  to  the  statelier 
type  of  essay.  The  whole  field  of  Socialistic  tenets  is  passed  under 
the  Catholic  criterion,  ending  with  a practical  remedy  for  the 
Catholic  workmen,  by  which  they  are  to  become  evangelists  in  dis- 
sipating these  errors.  J.  F.  F. 

Certitude : A Study  in  Philosophy.  By  Rev.  Aloysius  Rother, 
S.  J.  B.  Herder : St.  Louis.  Price  50  cents  net. 

This  is  the  third  monograph  on  a philosophical  topic  issued 
by  the  teaching  staff  of  St.  Louis  University.  Father  H.  Griinder, 
S.  J.,  gave  us  a Latin  work,  “De  qualitatibus  sensibilibus : et  in 
specie  de  coloribus  et  sonis.”  In  the  present  volume  the  question 
of  certitude  is  methodically  treated  according  to  the  inductive  proc- 
ess. A short  summary  preceding  each  chapter  gives  a clear  out- 
line of  the  matter  about  to  be  evolved.  Appropriate  examples  elu- 
cidate the  doctrine  almost  at  every  step.  Such  abstract  notions  as 
subjective  and  objective  certitude  and  their  mutual  relation,  which 
are  wont  to  puzzle  the  tyro,  are  set  forth  in  clear  and  plain  wording. 
As  for  the  difference  between  the  three  kinds  of  certitude,  the  view 
which  the  author  defends  stands  out  with  a precision  of  terms  and 
a neatness  of  exposition  worthy  of  praise.  This  little  treatise  is 
indeed  a valuable  addition  to  our  philosophical  literature,  and,  we 
feel  sure,  will  bring  home  to  many  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
great  scholastic  philosopher  and  theologian,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas. 

J.  J.  O. 

Jesus  All  Great.  Fr.  A.  Gallerani,  S.  J.  Translated  by  F. 
Loughman.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & Sons.  Price  50  cents. 

The  theme  of  Jesus’  greatness  running  through  all  its  phases 
is  treated  of  in  this  book  with  a simple  piety  that  appeals  strongly 
to  the  reader.  In  addition  to  this  attractive  quality,  it  possesses  an 
excellent  arrangement  of  topics,  all  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
is  replete  with  apt  Scriptural  texts  in  support  of  statements.  All 
these  elements  make  it  a work  which  should  become  a profiable 
meditation  book  for  religious  and  laymen. 


J.  F.  F. 
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The  Dusk  of  Easter 

“If  music  be  the  food  of  Love,  play  on.” 

HIGH  on  a scented  hill  of  Sicily  there  stood  a feudal 
castle.  Its  stern  gray  sides  with  their  countless 
loopholes  gazed  Argus-like  upon  the  vale  beneath 
and  viewed  with  ancient  scorn  the  countless,  fruit- 
less onslaughts  of  the  cloud-born  shadows  on  the 
tree  tops.  It  was  above  the  clouds ; it  was  a landmark  of  the 
winds;  it  flaunted  its  war-rent  banners  before  the  very  sun  itself, 
and  yet  far  off  beyond  the  southern  hills  lay  an  azure  shimmer- 
ing waste  of  which  it  knew  naught.  The  talkative  gulls  that, 
ever  and  anon,  rested  upon  the  battlements  called  it  the  sea; 
said  that  it  was  mightier  than  castle,  vale,  or  man  himself ; 
and  yet  the  unfathomable  thing  but  pulsed  and  breathed  and 
murmured,  and  its  voice  was  soft  alid  deep,  like  that  of  the  West 
wind  among  the  pines  of  Vallombrosa.  Within  the  western 
tower  there  was  a chamber  broad  and  lofty.  Its  walls  were 
hung  with  tapestries  of  the  North.  Upon  the  door  were  deer 
skins,  the  ancient  spoil  of  arrow  and  of  lance.  The  dull,  dark 
suits  of  armor  and  mail  standing  in  almost  every  niche  and 
corner,  marked  the  room  as  the  abode  of  Tradition,  the  rest- 
ing place  of  warlike  knights  and  famous  chieftains,  while  the 
crimson  flickering  light  from  an  oriental  brazier  in  the  centre 
of  the  apartment  added  a touch  of  the  romance  of  the  South,  of 
Italy. 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  a glorious  Easter  day.  The  beau- 
tiful sun  was  shining  with  the  brilliant  mature  splendor  of  his 
decline.  Within  the  chamber  an  old  knight,  clad  in  the  blackest 
of  velvet,  sat  in  a high,  carved  chair.  His  arms  were  folded 
on  his  breast,  his  head  drooped  thoughtfully,  sadly : only  his 
eyes  seemed  to  live,  but  their  great  gray  orbs  were  lighted 
with  the  fire  of  memory.  He  gazed  upon  the  world  but  saw  it 
not.  Everything  about  him  seemed  to  sympathize  with  his 
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mood.  The  fire  in  the  tripod  burned  silently  and  low,  the  great 
black  hound  at  his  feet  slept  peacefully;  even  the  bent  helmets 
of  the  armored  figures  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  walls  seemed 
to  show  that  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  were  in  silent  com- 
munion with  his  unspoken  thoughts.  All  was  still. 

Suddenly,  with  a sigh,  the  old  man  roused  himself  from 
his  reverie.  Without  turning  his  head  he  said  in  a low,  clear 
voice:  “Niccolo!”  Almost  as  if  his  wish  had  been  anticipated, 
a fair-haired  youth  in  black  entered  the  room  softly  and  stood 
beside  his  master.  The  knight  spoke: 

“Niccolo,  dost  thou  remember  this  day?  Twelve  months 
ago  this  Easter  morning  she  was  with  us,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  dusk  she  was  gone.  But  twelve  months,  since  all  her 
beauty,  all  her  spirit  was  here,  and  now — but,  pest,  lad,  what 
know  you  of  such  things?  Go  bring  her  lute  and  then  await 
again  my  call.” 

With  a bow  the  youth  left  the  room  and  presently  returned 
with  a silver  instrument,  her  lute.  He  placed  it  in  the  old 
man’s  hands;  but,  ere  he  departed,  said  in  a low,  gentle  voice: 
“A  pleasant  evening  to  my  lord,  and  many  another  joyous 
Eastertime.” 

“Aye,  Niccolo,  a pleasant  evening  when  it  comes,  but  never 
a joyous  Eastertime  without  her.  But  go,  boy,  and  rest,  and  may 
thy  sleep  be  dreamless.  Good-night.” 

“Good-night,  my  lord.” 

The  old  knight  was  again  alone.  For  a time  he  sat  motion- 
less, gazing  at  the  lute  and  then  the  words  came  slowly,  slowly 
and  so  low  that  none  might  understand  who  did  not  know  his 
soul. 

“Thou  wert  the  fairest  flower  of  the  fairest  land,  my  Sylvia, 
and  now  the  substance  of  all  thy  loveliness  is  gone,  while  only 
the  blessed  fragrance  remains  forever.  Oh,  what  a spirit  of 
melody  was  thine,  the  spirit  of  Cecilia  come  again  to  charm 
our  hearts.  Ah,  love,  when  thou  didst  touch  these  basest  strings, 
thy  angel  guardian  must  have  blest  thy  soul  anew.  But  now 
thou  art  among  the  Seraphim  whilst  I wait  here  in  the  cold 
world,  which  only  thy  presence  could  warm  to  sympathy.  I 
cannot  move  thine  instrument  to  song.  It  scorns  these  hands 
which  ever  grasped  the  mace  and  sword ; it  scorns  my  heart’s 
desire  which  ever  before  but  found  its  inspiration  in  the  battle- 
cry.  War  no  longer  calls  me  forth,  the  chant  of  the  strife  no 
longer  urges  me  on.  Still  I yearn  not  for  them,  but  for  thy 
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song  alone.  Ah,  if  thou  wert  only  here  again,  thy  fair  head 
bowed  above  the  silver  lute ; thy  magic  hands  moving  its  strings 
to  the  melody  that  lives  within  my  soul !” 

The  knight  ceased,  and  as  the  room  darkened  with  the 
dying  day,  a throng  of  heavenly  spirits  seemed  to  fill  the  shad- 
ows. And  one  before  the  rest  moved  to  the  old  man’s  side  and 
took  the  lute  from  his  trembling  hands.  And,  as  the  Seraph 
bowed  its  golden  head  above  the  silver  crest  and  touched  the 
slender  strings,  the  last  ember  in  the  brazier  died  away  and 
left  the  chamber  lighted  only  with  the  phantom  twilight.  Then 
there  arose  upon  the  quiet  air  a song  so  sweet,  so  tender  and  so 
piercing  that  even  the  winds  without  the  casements  seemed 
hushed  to  listen.  It  floated  over  the  treetops  and  down  the 
mountain  side.  It  awoke  the  silent  glens  to  echoing  praise  and 
peasants  in  the  vale  below  hearing  its  melody  prayed  to  the 
risen  Christ. 

The  old  knight  sat  enraptured  and  then  his  eyes  slowly 
closed.  A look  of  joy  incomparable  spread  over  his  countenance. 

“Sylvia,  Sylvia,  thou  hast  come  again.  Thou  charmest  my 
soul  to  sleep.” 

His  head  sank  upon  his  breast  and  the  enchanted  listener 
slept.  The  angelic  choir  merged  into  the  dusk  and  all  was  still 
again  save  for  the  eternal  murmur  of  the  sea  as  it  called  to  the 
silent  castle.  And  when  the  sun  disappeared  in  the  West,  to  rise 
immediately  in  another  East,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  breathe 
in  slumbrous  accents. 

Maurice  Ahern,  ’12. 


Robert  W^ite,  Sal  esman 


p — w "A HE  elements  were  at  war  on  that  eventful  night.  A 
violent  storm  was  raging  over  the  valley,  and  great 
clouds  hung  low  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  envelop- 
ing their  bleak  summits  in  a black  pall ; through 
which  ever  and  anon  flashes  of  lightning  gleamed, 
while  the  crags,  re-echoing  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  roared  like 
smitten  giants.  Over  the  little  town  on  the  plain,  the  rain  swept  in 
torrents,  which  flooded  the  streets  and  created  a huge  lake  of 
the  surrounding  desert.  But  the  fury  of  the  storm  could  not 
quench  the  pleasant  hearth-fire  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  hotel. 
Even  as  the  flame-rent  air  smote  its  trembling  walls,  did  the 
fire  roar  and  crackle,  and  shed  its  warm  light  around  the  snug 
little  room. 

I had  drawn  a chair  to  the  grate,  and,  absorbed  in  watching 
the  blazing  logs  split  and  rend,  was  smoking  in  silence  when 
I heard  a voice  at  my  shoulder: 

“Beg  pardon,”  it  said,  “but  may  I trouble  you  for  a light?” 

I looked  up  ; the  owner  of  the  voice  was  a young  man,  gen- 
teel in  bearing,  with  a pleasant,  genial  smile  playing  over  well- 
cut  features.  His  appearance  was  prepossessing,  and  I willingly 
held  up  my  match-case.  He  lit  a cigarette  and  puffed  slowly 
a moment,  gazing  at  the  flames.  I took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  survey  his  well-knit  supple  figure. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?”  I asked.  “A  chair  by  the  fire  should 
be  welcome  in  such  weather.” 

Here  a heavy  roar  of  thunder  seemed  to  verify  my  words. 

“Delighted!”  he  cried.  “I  was  just  beginning  to  think  of 
going  to  bed.  I was  so  lonesome — stranger  here,  you  know,  just 
arrived  this  afternoon  ; though  I fail  to  see  what  use  miners  have 
for  silks  and  laces,  but  this  town  lies  in  my  route,  so  I’m  here.” 

As  this  last  fact  was  perfectly  self-evident,  and  I,  glad  of 
his  company,  was  not  disposed  to  contradict  him.  I deemed  the 
next  best  course  to  pursue  was  to  order  something  hot.  A few 
moments  later  saw  us  sipping  some  toddy,  and  smoking  as  fair 
a cigar  as  the  limited  stock  of  the  hotel  could  supply. 

I was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  followed  the  first 
relish  of  the  drink : 

“Much  business  this  season?”  I asked. 

“I  can’t  complain,”  he  answered,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“Of  course,  it  might  be  better,  and  it  might,  possibly,  be  worse !” 

He  smiled  at  this  piece  of  wisdom  ; I smiled  too — but  for 
another  reason.  I have  never  known  a salesman,  except  when 
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he  saw  in  me  a prospective  customer,  to  answer  any  more 
openly  when  I questioned  him  about  his  business. 

“The  Rockies  are  getting  it  to-night,  aren’t  they?”  he  con- 
tinued, nodding  toward  the  mountains  in  the  west,  “still  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  bother  them  much,  and  I suppose  that  by  this 
time  they  are  pretty  well  used  to  it.  Why,  only  ten  years  ago 
I saw  them  in  a far  worse  storm,  and ” 

He  stopped  and  listened  intently;  a roar  of  maudlin  laughter 
broke  on  our  ears  from  the  direction  of  the  cafe  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

“What  is  the  name  of  that  man?”  demanded  my  compan- 
ion, his  face  tense  with  emotion. 

“What  man?” 

“The  one  who  is  laughing.” 

I listened ; again  it  came,  a reckless,  wild  laugh.  I immedi- 
ately recognized  the  voice  of  a miner,  Dent  by  name. 

“Why,  his  name  is  Dent— Jack  Dent.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

Without  answering,  he  rose  and  looked  around  the  room  ; 
it  was  empty — we  were  alone.  He  tip-toed  softly  over  to  the 
door  of  the  cafe,  opened  it  slightly,  and  looked  in ; I saw  him 
start,  and  his  hands,  as  he  looked,  clenched  spasmodically — but  he 
mastered  himself  with  an  effort,  and  came  slowly  back  to  me. 

“Good-night,”  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  and  as  I gripped 
it  I felt  it  covered  with  perspiration.  “Thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  your  pleasant  company.  I am  very  tired  after  my  journey 
and  I think  I’ll  turn  in.  I hope  to  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

I was  dumbfounded  by  his  behavior.  The  sudden  change 
in  his  demeanor,  certainly  perplexed  me.  Why  the  mere  sound 
of  an  intoxicated  miner’s  voice  should  cause  such  a change  in 
him  was  beyond  my  understanding.  I had  become  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  young  fellow,  and  I was  sorry  to  see  him  in 
trouble ; but  turn  it  as  I would,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  miner  in  former  years  I could  only  waste 
time  in  mere  empty  surmise.  At  last  I rose  to  go  to  my  room 
and  sauntered  slowly  into  the  office,  still  revolving  the  matter 
in  my  mind.  Mechanically  I sank  into  a chair  and,  engrossed  in 
thought,  stared  blankly  at  the  hotel  desk;  yet,  ponder  as  I might, 
there  was  no  solution.  Seeing  nothing  ahead  of  my  chances  of 
solving  the  little  mystery,  but  a stone  wall,  I decided  to  give 
it  up. 

As  I crossed  the  office  I suddenly  noticed  my  late  com- 
panion coming  down  the  stairs.  He  did  not  see  me,  but  went 
straight  to  the  desk.  I strolled  over  to  the  cigar  stand  and  asked 
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for  my  favorite  brand  of  cigarette ; as  I listened  with  one  ear 
to  the  clerk,  extolling  the  merits  of  these  cigarettes,  and  with 
the  other,  gleaning  what  I could  of  the  conversation  at  the 
neighboring  desk,  I learned  that  I was  purchasing  the  finest 
cigarette  possible,  and  that  the  number  of  the  young  salesman’s 
room  was  244. 

Placing  the  cigarettes  in  my  pocket,  I went  to  my  room  and 
tried  to  prepare  for  bed;  but  it  was  impossible.  Time  and  again 
I found  myself  reverting  to  the  strange  actions  of  the  young 
man,  in  vain  effort  to  solve  his  problem  and  behavior.  At  last, 
curiosity  of  finding  the  reason  for  the  occurrence  and  sympathy 
for  the  young  fellow  overcame  me.  Slipping  on  my  dressing 
gown  in  my  resolve  to  go  to  his  room  and  see  if  I could  help 
him,  I stepped  into  the  hall  and  took  my  way  to  the  stairs. 
Room  No.  244  was  on  the  floor  above;  I softly  ascended,  and  at 
the  far  end  saw  the  glow  of  a lamp  through  an  open  door.  I 
had  a strange  presentiment  that  that  was  his  room.  Slowly  I 
approached  and  carefully  looked  into  the  apartment.  The  elec- 
tric light  suffused  a bright  glow  throughout  the  room,  and  di- 
rectly under  the  light,  bending  over  an  open  trunk,  his  face 
drawn  and  haggard,  was  the  young  salesman.  In  his  hands 
he  held  a large  blue  revolver,  and  was  carefully  trying  its  action. 

Having  carefully  tested  it,  he  reached  again  into  the  trunk, 
and  produced  a box  of  cartridges ; five  shining  cylinders  he 
slipped  into  their  chambers  and  snapped  the  weapon  shut.  I 
then  became  afraid  lest  he  might  inflict  personal  injury  on 
himself  and,  screwing  up  my  courage,  knocked  loudly.  With 
a gasp  he  sprang  behind  the  trunk  and  covered  the  doorway 
with  the  shining  weapon. 

“Come  into  the  light!”  he  snapped  hoarsely. 

I walked  in. 

“Oh!”  he  cried  in  a softened  tone,  “It’s  you,  is  it?” 

“Yes,  it’s  I,”  I answered. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  asked,  fingering  the  revolver 
nervously.” 

“Put  that  away,  and  I’ll  tell  you.”  I pointed  to  the  pistol. 
He  must  have  seen  something  in  my  eye  that  told  him  that  I 
meant  no  harm,  because  he  obediently  laid  it  down  on  the  table. 

“I  am  impatient  to  hear,”  he  said,  forcing  a smile,  the  most 
sickly  that  I have  ever  seen.  I walked  up  to  him  and  placed  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“My  friend,”  I said,  “you  are  in  trouble;  I know  it;  I saw 
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it  when  the  laugh  of  that  young  miner  downstairs  gave  you 
such  a turn.” 

He  started,  half  in  surprise,  half  in  fright. 

“I  don’t  mind  saying  that  I have  taken  a liking  to  you,”  I 
continued,  “something  is  weighing  on  your  mind ; I saw  it  when 
you  changed  so  quickly  after  you  looked  through  the  door  of 
the  cafe.  Tell  me,  what  is  it?  You  can  trust  me  as  a friend, 
and  perhaps  I can  help  you.  If  I can,  I will  be  glad  to  be  of 
any  service.” 

Greatly,  agitated,  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room ; 
suddenly  he  halted  in  front  of  me  and  looked  at  me  narrowly: 

“Can  I trust  you?” 

T‘As  a friend.”  I replied. 

“As  a friend!”  he  cried.  “Could  you  but  know  how  I 
once  loved  and  honored  a friend,  and  how  he  wronged  me,  and 
almost  ruined  my  life.  Oh,  God! — as  a friend.” 

“Sit  down  and  calm  yourself,”  I entreated,  “then  tell  me 
your  trouble.  You  may  think  it  strange  that  I should  come  here 
like  this;  but,  I have  taken  a strange  interest  in  you — I hardly 
know  why  myself — and  I want  to  help  you  if  it  lies  in  my 
power.  If  you  cannot  trust  me  as  a friend,  then  know  me  as  a 
brother.  Come,  now,  what  is  it?” 

He  looked  at  me  a moment,  then,  with  a groan,  he  sat  down 
opposite  me  and  began  his  sad  story : 

“You  must  know  that  my  name  is  White — Robert  White. 
I spent  all  the  years  of  my  youth  in  a little  town  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I received  a moderately  efficient  education,  and  I can 
remember  nothing,  up  tg  two  months  after  my  first  employ- 
ment, save  of  peaceful,  tranquil  youth  in  a loving  home.  An 
account  of  my  early  days  is  unnecessary.  I merely  want  to  say, 
that  the  cause  of  my  being  torn  from  my  family,  was  a friend !” 

He  paused  a moment,  breathing  heavily. 

“Let  me  hasten  to  the  calamity  that  befell  me,  and  hasten 
over  it,  for  it  awakens  memories  that  must  lie  dead ! I was  com- 
fortably employed  in  my  twenty-first  year,  in  a bank,  when  I 
was  suddenly  accused  of  the  theft  of  five  thousand  dollars ! 
From  that  time  on  I can  remember  naught  but  the  cold,  impas- 
sive faces  of  the  judge  and  jurors,  the  horror-stricken  look  of  my 
father  and  mother,  and  then  the  bleak  little  cell  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State’s  prison. 

“I  could  offer  no  defense;  the  money  was  found  in  my 
traveling  bag,  and  it  was  proved  that  I had  it  with  me  on  the 
night  preceding  the  discovery  of  the  deficit.  One  day,  two 
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months  after  my  imprisonment,  the  warden  delivered  me  a note 
in  private,  saying  that  an  old  woman  had  bribed  him  to  deliver 
it ; I read  it.  And,  oh,  what  a letter  it  was ! It  carefully  re- 
minded me  of  the  time  when  I had  expelled  a friend  of  mine, 
when  all  entreaties  had  failed,  from  a room  where  a little  gath- 
ering was  in  progress — my  action  was  not  unwarranted,  for  my 
friend  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  intoxication — and  it  concluded 
by  cynically  informing  me  that  it  was  my  friend,  alias  Jack  Dent, 
who  had  secretly  put  the  stolen  money  in  my  valise  (he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  bank  at  the  time)  and  that  he  took  my 
downfall  as  his  revenge ! 

“When  I tried  to  find  the  missive  the  next  day,  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  ; either  the  warden  had  returned  it  to  its 
deliverer,  or  it  had  been  swept  out  as  rubbish.  The  only  means 
of  exonerating  myself  I had  lost.  I was  sentenced  to  nine  years, 
and  was  pardoned  only  in  seven  for  good  conduct. 

“If  hate  ever  took  possession  of  any  man,  that  man  was  I ; 
the  thought  that  a man  once  my  friend,  should  have  taken  such 
a revenge  for  an  imaginary  insult  tortured  me  beyond  belief.  I 
left  that  prison  with  but  two  ends  in  life : First,  to  make  my 
mark  in  the  world  ; the  other,  to  kill  the  man  that  had  wronged 
me ! By  good  fortune,  I obtained  a position  in  a western  house 
that  dealt  in  silks  and  laces ; gradually,  I have  worked  my  way 
up  to  the  berth  of  traveling  salesman.  This  situation,  well 
suited  to  my  designs,  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  Union  in  search  of  my  betrayer, 
and  of  finding  the  opportunity  for  which  I hoped.  To-night  I 
have  attained  my  end — I have  found  him,  in  the  person  of  Jack 
Dent,  and  if  I can ” 

Here  a voice  resounded  down  the  hall ; I started ; it  was 
the  voice  of  Dent.  In  an  instant  White  had  snatched  the  re- 
volver from  the  table,  and  made  for  the  door.  With  a bound 
I was  upon  him,  and,  after  a sharp  struggle,  wrenched  the 
weapon  from  him  and  flung  him  to  the  floor.  He  lay  there 
dazed  while  I ejected  the  cartridges  from  the  weapon  and  locked 
it  in  the  bureau  drawer.  Then  I turned  my  attention  to  Mr. 
White,  and  helped  him  to  the  bed. 

He  sank  upon  it  with  a groan,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

“Mr.  White,”  I said,  as  calmly  as  I could,  “you  must  thank 
me  for  saving  your  life ; or,  at  least,  another  visit  to  a state’s 
prison,  in  preventing  you  from  commiting  murder!  Now  let  me 
advise  you : In  the  first  place,  you  can  do  absolutely  nothing 
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to  convict  the  man  who  wronged  you,  and  though  you  did  sat- 
isfy your  hate,  still  the  only  revenge  you  can  take  is  against 
all  laws  of  humanity,  and  even  against  common  sense ; for  you 
would  not  survive  your  victim  long,  in  a mining  town,  where 
the  law  is  frequently  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  especi- 
ally when  a popular  young  miner  is  concerned.  And  so  Mr. 
White,  I ask  you,  for  your  own  safety,  to  avoid  the  temptation 
to  avenge  yourself,  to  leave  this  town  to-morrow!” 

I waited  for  an  answer;  the  impression  of  the  dim  lamp, 
the  intermittent  flashes  of  lightning,  the  dull  ticking  of  the  old 
clock,  and  the  silent,  prone  figure  on  the  bed,  comes  back  to  me  now. 

“Will  you  go?  It  is  for  your  own  good,  Mr.  White.” 

He  rose,  and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

“I’ll  go,”  he  groaned,  “and  I want  to  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me  to-night ; I see  the  terrible  consequences 
that  would  have  come  on  me  if  I were  allowed  to  gratify  my 
hate;  may  God  reward  you,  sir,  for  I cannot.” 

He  sank  into  a chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  I withdrew  in  silence  to  my  room. 

* * >i:  * * X * 

Now  opens  a day  of  my  life  that  is  not  to  be  blotted  out  till 
death.  It  stands  clear  in  every  detail  among  the  swirling  sea 
of  past  days,  and  ever  shall  Robert  White  be  to  me  one  of  the 
countless  heroes  that  have  gone  to  their  reward. 

It  was  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  White  was 
looking  forward  to  his  departure.  We  sat  in  the  same  lounging- 
room,  where  we  had  taken  refuge  from  the  storm  the  night 
before,  and  soothed  with  a quiet  cigar  our  troubles.  White  had 
spent  a sleepless  night  and  his  haggard  expression  clearly 
showed  the  weight  on  his  mind.  As  the  clock  sounded  the  half 
hour  White  rose  and  extended  his  hand : 

“Good-bye,  my  friend,  my  train  leaves  in  ten  minutes.  I’ll 
be  back  again  to  see  you,  good-b What  is  that? 

Far  down  the  street  were  heard  shouts  and  screams,  the 
sound  of  running  feet  reached  our  ears  and  the  wind  bore  to  us 
the  terrible  cry. 

“The  mine  is  on  fire!  The  big  Brent  mine  is  burning!  All 
are  lost !” 

“Good  heavens,  that  is  awful!”  gasped  White.  “Let  us  go 
and  see  what  can  be  done.” 

Bareheaded,  we  ran  into  the  street,  and  toward  the  shaft  of 
the  mine,  a scant  half  mile  away,  already  a crowd  had  gathered 
around  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 
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“It  started  among  some  bales  of  hay  that  were  sent  down  for 
the  mules,”  was  the  report  that  circulated  around. 

The  man  at  the  engine  that  worked  the  lift  in  the  shaft, 
was  working  like  a madman  at  his  post ; every  carload  brought 
up  its  cargo  of  burnt  and  blackened  bodies,  and  at  every  descent 
fresh  volunteers  sprang  forward  to  take  the  places  of  those  suf- 
focated rescuers,  who  staggered  into  the  ready  arms  of  those 
around  the  shaft.  Carload  after  carload  of  bodies  came  out  of 
that  hell,  and  still  they  came.  At  last,  after  an  hour’s  terrible 
work,  the  tally  was  clear;  all  were  accounted  for.  No!  One 
was  missing.  His  name?  His  name?  JACK  DENT! 

I looked  at  White ; his  face  had  become  pale,  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  a strange  light.  With  a spasmodic  effort  he 
fought  his  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft ; I followed  him ; with 
a bound,  he  sprang  into  the  car. 

“Lower  me  down!”  he  cried,  “let  me  down!” 

The  engineer  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  folly,”  he  said,  “he  was  working  in  the  third  vein,  and 
that  one  caved  in.” 

A revolver  glittered  in  White’s  hand,  levelled  at  the  head  of 
the  engineer. 

“Let  me  down !”  shrieked  White,  “or,  d — m you,  I’ll  blow — ” 

But  the  engineer  had  already  sprung  to  the  throttle ; I 
could  not  bear  to  see  him  go  down  alone,  so  I — I don’t  know 
how  I had  the  courage — leaped  in  beside  him.  Suddenly  the 
earth  and  the  light  were  blotted  out,  and  we  were  plunging 
down  through  that  smoky  inferno ; it  seemed  an  eternity  thrice 
multiplied  before  we  were  thrown  from  our  feet  by  the  stopping 
of  the  car  at  the  third  vein. 

Out  into  the  tunnel  we  stumbled,  having  no  lantern  but  the 
transient  tongues  of  flame,  that  burst  through  the  thick  veil  of 
smoke,  only  to  scorch  our  bodies  horribly.  How  long  we  groped 
in  that  passage  I do  not  know;  I can  only  say  that  despair  of 
rescuing  Dent,  and  even  of  saving  ourselves,  had  come  upon  me 
when  I suddenly  tripped  and  fell  over  an  obstacle  that  I knew 
was  not  coal  or  timber ; I felt  for  it,  and,  to  my  joy,  found  it 
a human  foot  ! 

“I’ve  got  him !”  I yelled  at  White. 

He  groped  his  way  to  me,  and  together  we  clawed  and 
struggled  at  the  beams  that  held  Dent’s  body  to  the  ground; 
we  freed  him,  but  not  until  our  hands  were  so  torn  and  lacer- 
ated that  we  could  scarcely  lift  the  unconscious  body  from  the 
ground.  Together  we  struggled  and  stumbled,  stifled  by  smoke, 
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scorched  by  the  flames  over  burning  beams,  and  mounds  of 
fallen  coal,  to  the  shaft ; at  last  we  reached  it.  With  a final 
effort  we  raised  the  limp  body  and  placed  it  on  the  car ; then  I 
climbed  on,  and,  my  heart  revolts  with  horror  and  grief  at  the 
remembrance.  After  I saw  White  mount  beside  me,  I pulled 
the  signal  rope;  the  car  sprang  up  with  a startling  jerk. 

In  our  weakened  condition,  we  both  were  hurled  from  our 
feet ; I was  thrown  to  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  as  I fell  I saw 
White  sway,  and  clutch  blindly  at  the  smoky  air,  pitch  headlong 
over  the  side,  down  the  shaft ! The  sight  of  his  terror-stricken 
face  haunts  my  dreams,  and  I seem  to  hear  his  scream  even  yet, 
when  the  winds  sweep  howling  over  the  desert;  in  vain  did  I 
cry  to  those  above  to  stop  the  car.  My  only  answer  was  the 
laugh  of  the  hideous  tongues  of  flame,  crackling  in  derision  at 
my  vain  efforts.  At  length  I sank  on  the  floor  of  the  car  be- 
side the  still  body  of  the  miner,  and  sobbed  like  a child. 

The  second  vein  passed  us  as  we  flew  up,  then  the  first,  and 
at  last  the  sun  and  sky  once  more.  I dimly  remember  stagger- 
ing off  the  car  and  screaming : 

“Save  him — he’s  down  there — he  fell  off  th — save — help — 
Oh,  God!”  then  the  crowd,  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  were  blotted 
out,  and  I sank  unconscious. 

Delirium  set  in  later,  with  all  its  weird  imaginings,  and  all 
through  its  visions,  the  sight  of  his  face  as  he  fell  haunted  me. 
At  last,  one  day,  I saw  it,  not  as  before,  but  calm,  mild  and 
heavenly,  a smile  illuminated  its  features  and  I seemed  to  hear 
it  say: 

“I  left  the  town  as  you  advised — my  troubles  are  over — God 
bless  you!” 

Dent  was  saved,  but  at  what  price,  God  and  I alone  know. 


Edwin  S.  Murphy,  13. 


A WELL-KNOWN  editor  of  a well-known  Southern  news- 
paper once  prefaced  his  lecture  on  journalism  with  the 
remark  that  “in  the  United  States  of  America  public 
opinion  prevails,” — a broad  statement,  perhaps,  but  one 
whose  authenticity  is  unquestionable.  Whether  it  be  a 
book,  or  a law,  or  a railroad,  the  ever-changing  wind  of  public  opin- 
ion controls  its  life  and  destiny. 

At  the  present  time  newspapers  and  magazines,  by  virtue  of 
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their  enormous  circulation,  tend  to  influence  the  public  mind  to  a 
degree  which  the  most  eloquent  orators  that  have  ever  graced  an 
American  platform  could  never  aspire.  Thus  it  lies  within  the 
power  of  the  editors  to  make  or  break  a nation.  They  can  without 
moving  beyond  the  comfortable  precincts  of  their  offices  plunder  and 
murder,  or  calm  and  pacify.  Public  opinion  rules  our  nation,  and 
the  national  press  rules  public  opinion.  For  example,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  bitter  hostility  of  some 
American  newspapers  toward  the  last  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didate, Mr.  Bryan  would  be  at  present  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  Even  yet  the  New  York  Sun,  in  its  own  sarcastic  way, 
never  misses  a chance  to  “rap’’  the  Great  Commoner. 

In  the  United  States  nearly  4,000  papers  are  published  daily. 
Of  these  some  are  respectable  and  some  not ; some  are  white,  others 
yellow.  Under  the  latter  might  be  classed  the  Socialist  “Call,”  for 
it  is  on  the  mob  that  this  paper  relies  for  its  circulation.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  “Call,”  or  any  anarchistic  paper,  should  suddenly 
become  respectable,  the  publishers  would  become  insolvent.  Be- 
cause they  would  lose  the  patronage  of  the  mob,  and  would  never 
win  the  patronage  of  anyone  else ; but  it  is  vain  to  criticise  these 
papers,  for  as  long  as  there  exist  “yellow”  citizens  we  shall  have 
“yellow  journals.” 

The  so-called  “respectables”  depend  for  their  existence  not  so 
much  upon  their  circulation  as  upon  their  advertisements,  which 
furnish  them  with  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  their  profits.  Accord- 
ingly  you  can  readily  understand  why  newspapers  strive  so  earnestly 
to  win  the  favor  of  their  advertisers.  So  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  press  to  praise  in  its  largest  type  the  record  of  the  Maure- 
tania, while  at  the  same  time  it  passes  lightly  over  the  fact  that  at 
the  most  dangerous  season  another  liner  is  crossing  the  ocean  dis- 
abled and  with  but  one  propeller. 

Newspapers  might  be  very  accurately  compared  with  modern 
railroads.  The  freight  of  the  railroads  corresponds  to  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  periodicals.  Both,  being  the  greatest  sources  of 
profit,  are  the  most  important  factors  in  their  make-up.  Passenger 
patronage  among  railroads  and  subscriptions  and  sales  among  news- 
papers are  of  secondary  consideration. 

Great  as  are  the  journalistic  injustices,  and  even  though  a New 
York  editor  openly  admits  that  he  is  paid  for  keeping  honest  opin- 
ions out  of  his  daily,  yet  papers  are  bought  and  read  just  as  before. 
All  that  many  Americans  seem  to  demand  is  news.  If  this  is  ob- 
tained, everything  else  is  overlooked. 


Joseph  B.  Lynch,  ’ii. 


Consecration 

Softly,  as  night  merges  into  day, 

Swift  as  the  lark  in  its  skyward  flight, 

Gently,  as  meadows  are  kissed  in  May 

With  quickening  dew  from  the  lips  of  night, 
Have  the  fulsome  years  sped  on  and  away, 

Since  thy  trembling  lips  whispered  “Suscipe.”* 

Ever  and  on  have  the  years  sped  by, 

On,  while  the  sun  shone  bright  in  the  sky, 

On,  while  the  clouds  hung  low  for  a space 
And  cold,  bitter  winds  blew  into  thy  face ; 

On,  over  barren  waste  and  deep, 

Over  bare  mountain  and  summit  steep. 

E’en  as  the  years,  has  thy  life  sped  on, 

’Till  it  seems  but  a day  that  has  passed  and  gone, 
And  thou  comest  anew  on  low-bended  knee, 

To  swear  once  again  the  sweet  fealty 
Which  bindeth  forever,  in  truest  trust, 

Thy  soul  to  the  King,  to  His  tourney  and  joust. 

What  if  the  world  knows  nothing  of  thee  ? 

What  if  its  soulless  sympathy 
Be  never  athwart  thy  sorrows  shed, 

And,  kin  to  its  unremembered  dead, 

Thou  liest  alone  ’neath  the  sunless  pall, 

Of  oblivion’s  dankest  weeds  and  tall? 

He  knows  the  troth  thou  hast  plighted  Him. 

He  hears  the  sound  of  the  battle’s  roar. 

He  knows  thy  dread  of  the  spectre  grim, 

Which  loometh  amain  on  the  distant  shore. 

Aye,  and  He  wots  well  the  ceaseless  unrest 
Which  surges  and  tosses  within  thy  breast. 

Here  is  a soldier,  all  weary  and  worn, 

Straggling  home  from  the  war,  forlorn ; 

Here  is  a mother  awaiting  him, 

With  heart  all  aflame  and  with  eyes  grown  dim. 

But  never  a mother  watched  ceaselessly 

For  her  boy,  as  the  Lord  is  watching  for  thee. 


* A prayer  of  total  self-oblation. 
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Here  is  a floweret,  hidden  away 

Alike  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the  day ; 

Kissing  the  wind  which  woos  it  there, 

Spreading  sweet  fragrance  everywhere. 

But,  never  a flower  hath  blown  unseen 

Of  the  God  Who  maketh  the  springtime  green. 

Here  is  a runnel  which  floweth  along, 

With  many  a laughing  ripple  of  song; 

Low  in  the  depths  of  its  cool,  clear  bed, 

It  mirrors  the  starlit  sky  o’erhead. 

But  never  a runnel  reflected  the  sky 
Like  the  life  which  flows  to  the  sea  on  high. 

And  so,  with  the  years  which  are  speeding  apace, 

May  thy  life  flow  on  in  the  Lord’s  sweet  grace, 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  Crystal  Sea, 

Where  the  Lamb  Most  Holy  is  waiting  for  thee ; 
Where  angelic  paeans  are  ever  sung, 

And  the  soul,  in  anguish  is  never  wrung ; 

Nearer  and  nearer,  till  breaks  on  thee 
In  flood-tide,  the  joy  which  will  ever  be. 

E.  P.  T.,  S.J. 


Seeing  Life 

HE  was  seated  absent-mindedly  sipping  his  absinthe  in 
one  of  those  Parisian  cafes  made  famous  by  our  pop- 
ular novelists.  His  table  commanded  an  excellent  view 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  every  now  and  then  his 
eyes  would  wander  from  “Le  Petit  Journal,”  which  he 
was  trying  to  decipher,  and  eagerly  scan  the  afternoon  parade  of  the 
best  Parisian  society.  Automobiles  and  every  sort  of  vehicle  sanc- 
tioned by  fashion  passed  in  review.  Walter  Manning  was  happy. 
At  last,  he  thought,  he  was  seeing  life — the  kind  of  life  which  you 
write  with  a capital  “L.”  His  former  existence,  he  reflected,  had 
been  dull,  very  dull.  He  recalled  with  pity  how  twenty-eight  years 
of  his  life  had  been  wasted  in  his  home  town  of  Oshkosh,  Indiana. 
Wasted?  No!  Not  altogether  wasted.  For  had  he  not  spent 
every  cent  he  could  spare  of  the  combined  income  which  accrued  to 
him  from  the  poetry  he  contributed  to  the  Oshkosh  “Home  News” 
and  for  his  services  in  serving  soda-water  and  soft  drinks  at  Wag- 
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ner’s  drug-store?  Had  he  not  spent  every  cent  he  could  spare  at 
the  penny-a-day  circulating  library  of  fiction — with  all  the  new  books 
as  they  appeared — which  some  enterprising  individual  had  opened 
in  Oshkosh?  The  memory  of  the  fact  that  he  had  read  every  best 
seller  for  the  last  five  years  caused  him  to  throw  back  his  Hart, 
Shaffner  & Marx  shoulders  and  gaze  proudly  about  the  gay  assem- 
bly which  filled  the  cafe. 

How  he  had  envied  those  stalwart  American  heroes  who  were 
always  rescuing  princesses — invariably  disguised  as  ordinary  coun- 
tesses or  ladies  in  waiting — bringing  them  through  unheard-of  perils 
in  a spectacular  manner,  and  winding  up  by  marrying  them  and  set- 
tling down  as  a prince  consort  in  some  attractive  little  principality 
in  the  Balkans.  And  then,  when  his  almost-forgotten  uncle  had 
died  in  a far-off  land  and  unexpectedly  left  him  a fortune — why,  his 
own  life  read  like  a story.  He  had  decided  that  he,  too,  should  see 
life,  and  feel  the  thrill  of  adventure.  He  had  selected  Paris  as  the 
starting  point  of  his  career  of  danger  and  daring,  because  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  his  favorite  heroes,  so  to  speak,  seemed  to 
favor  this  charming  spot.  After  all,  Paris  and  romance  are  insep- 
arably inter-related.  He  recalled,  with  a recurrence  of  straightened 
shoulders  and  proud  glance,  the  sendoff  which  his  admiring  towns- 
men had  given  him — how  the  village  band  had  preceded  him  to  the 
station,  and  how  he  had  waved  his  last  farewell  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  “Kelly.”  The  Oshkosh  band  was  nothing  if  not  up  to 
date. 

Heigho!  here  he  was  in  Paris,  here  in  a cafe  on  a boulevard. 
He  pulled  out  his  new  gold  watch,  with  its  heavy  plated  gold  chain. 
His  expression  betrayed  his  disappointment.  He  had  been  in  the 
gay  and  romantic  centre  nearly  a day,  and  in  this  particular  cafe  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  as  yet  had  not  met  with  an  adven- 
ture. “I  wonder  if  it’s  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  signaled  to  a waiter  and  ordered  a little  something  as  an 
excuse  for  dallying  a while  longer.  He  promptly  rebuked  himself, 
however,  for  this  treasonable  thought,  and  three  minutes  later  rec- 
ognized how  merited  the  rebuke  had  been,  for  just  in  front  of  the 
waiter  arrived — the  Adventure.  It — or  rather  the  beginning  of  it — 
was  a dapper  little  Frenchman,  with  conventional  black  mustache, 
twisted  at  the  ends,  silk  hat,  cane,  and  all.  He  glanced  nervously 
around  the  cafe  until  his  eye  rested  on  our  hero,  who  was  con- 
spicous  by  his  proud  bearing  and — we  almost  said  loud — clothing. 
He  approached  Manning  with  hand  extended. 

“Ah!”  he  cried.  “You,  the  man  I am  looking  for.  Bold! 
Brave ! Americain !” 
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Manning  shook  hands  with  him  cordially.  He  mentally  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and,  moreover,  he  knew  an  ad- 
venture when  he  saw  one. 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr. ,”  he  hesitated  for  the  name. 

The  Frenchman  promptly  produced  his  card.  For  a moment 
the  man  from  Oshkosh  was  startled.  Then  he  reflected  that  all 
Frenchmen  did  not  necessarily  carry  card-cases  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  having  the  little  bits  of  pasteboard  handy  should  they  desire  to 
fight  a duel ; and,  with  this  reassuring  thought,  reached  for  one  of 
his  own.  When  the  exchange  was  duly  completed — 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  Joubert,” — Manning  pronounced  it  phonetically 
of  course — “sit  down  and  have  something.”  And  when  the  obse- 
quious waiter  had  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  bar,  “Now, 
what  can  I do  for  you?” 

“Beautiful  princess.  Help  me  rescue  her.”  M.  Joubert  spoke 
English  as  if  he  were  writing  a telegram.  Manning,  however,  was 
anything  but  dense ; he  understood  at  once. 

“That’s  us!”  he  assured  his  vis-a-vis  with  enthusiasm.  “Tell 
us  about  it !” 

M.  Joubert  looked  cautiously  about  the  cafe. 

“Tout  le  monde  is  looking,”  he  whispered.  His  remark  was 
very  correct,  for  the  ill-mated  pair  would  have  attracted  attention 
anywhere.  “Some  place  more  private.” 

M.  Joubert’s  method  of  talking  English  was  worth  studying. 
He  divided  every  phrase  into  a distinct  sentence,  and  more  often 
than  not  threw  in  a questioning  tone  for  good  luck. 

Manning  assented  doubtfully — he  wasn’t  quite  sure  what  “tout 
le  monde”  meant — and  when  they  had  drunk  to  each  other’s  good 
fortune  in  the  coming  enterprise,  the  Frenchman  led  the  way  to  the 
street.  They  walked  on  for  a few  minutes  in  silence,  this  six-foot 
Hoosier  and  the  five-foot  Parisian,  the  latter  playing  the  part  of 
conductor.  When  they  were  seated  on  a bench  in  a quiet  part  of  a 
little  park,  the  Frenchman  opened  the  conversation. 

“Now,  I will  tell  you,”  he  said. 

“Hurry  up !”  urged  Manning,  who  was  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
cited. The  realization  of  his  life’s  dream  was  at  hand. 

“I  walk  along  the  Rue  de  la  Tour  this  morning,”  began  Jou- 
bert, “when  I happen  to  look  up,  and,  ah!  1 see  a beautiful  white 
arm  is  stretched  out  of  a top  window,  and  its  hand  gemmed,  and  a 
bit  of  white  paper  flutters  down” — the  Frenchman’s  gestures  were 
eloquent — “then  there  is  a scream,  the  arm  it  disappears,  the  win- 
dow it  slam  shut,  and  all  is  silence.”  His  pause  was  still  more  elo- 
quent. “I  rush  up  and  shake  the  door,  but  it  will  not  open.  The 
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bell,  it  will  not  ring.  I look  around.  There  is  nobody  in  sight. 
Then  I see  the  bit  of  paper.  I pick  it  up.”  At  this  juncture  Jou- 
bert  took  a piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  passed  it  to  Man- 
ning, who  grasped  it  and  eagerly  unfolded  it.  A blank  expression 
stole  over  his  face,  and  Joubert,  understanding,  took  the  paper  from 
him  and  read  it,  translating  as  he  went  along : 

“Save  me ! I am  the  Princess  Sylvia  of  Montevaria,  held  here 
for  political  reasons.  Rescue  me,  if  you  are  a brave  and  noble  gen- 
tleman, but  beware  the  police.” 

“When  I read  that,”  the  Frenchman  went  on  without  pausing, 
“I  saw  I would  have  to  get  someone  to  help  me,  as  we  could  not 
appeal  to  the  police.  So  I walk  into  the  cafe  this  afternoon  to  see 
if  I can  find  a big,  brave  Americain,  and  I find  you.”  He  gazed 
admiringly  at  his  companion’s  physique.  Our  hero  felt  flattered, 
but  he  was  not  one  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet,  as  he  him- 
self would  have  expressed  it. 

“ ‘Rescue  me,  if  you  are  a brave  and  noble  gentleman,’  ” he 
quoted.  “That’s  us!  But  why  ‘beware  of  the  police?’  ” 

“See,”  explained  Joubert,  “it  is  in  the  paper.  Political  reasons.” 

Manning  didn’t  see,  but  he  said  “Yes”  for  all  that.  These 
Latin  police  were  always  on  the  wrong  side,  anyhow.  He  could 
recall  any  number  of  books  in  which  this  was  the  case. 

“When  shall  we  rescue  her?”  he  queried  excitedly. 

“I  have  the  plan,”  said  the  Frenchman.  I shall  be  leader?” 

“All  right,  but  you’ve  got  to  let  me  rescue  the  princess.”  He 
would  not  forego  that  honor  for  all  the  farms  in  Indiana. 

“But,  yes,”  agreed  Joubert.  “Listen ! I will  go  down  to  that 
house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tour,  and  will — what  you  call  it? — bribe  le 
concierge  so  he  will  open  the  door  for  us  to-night — for  many  francs 
he  will  do  it.  Then  I hire  a room  across  the  street,  and  get  dis- 
guise and  pistols,  and  you  will  meet  me  at  the  house  where  I hire 
the  room,  to-night  at  half-past  ten.  Yes?” 

“Right  you  are !”  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  assured  him. 
“I’ll  be  there  and  we’ll  rescue  the  princess,”  jubilantly.  “Have  you 
enough  money?” 

That  is  what  I was  coming  to,”  said  his  companion.  “My  bank 
is  closed  and — and ” He  paused,  embarrassed. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Manning.  “How  much?” 

“Three  thousand  francs — about,”  said  Joubert. 

“I’d  just  as  soon  give  ten,”  said  the  Indianian  recklessly.  “Are 
you  sure  it’s  enough?” 

The  other  looked  at  him  oddly.  “Maybe  five,”  he  amended. 
Manning  had  made  it  a point  to  carry  a large  amount  of  cash  with  * 
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him  for  just  such  an  emergency,  and  he  counted  out  the  money  and 
handed  it  to  his  partner  in  the  enterprise.  Then,  after  the  French- 
man had  given  minute  instructions  how  to  reach  the  spot,  they  went 
their  separate  ways. 

******* 

Judging  from  the  time  Manning  left  his  hotel,  he  should  have 
reached  the  rendezvous  before  ten,  but,  as  it  was,  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  city  delayed  him,  and  it  was  twenty  past  when  he  ar- 
rived. Joubert  had  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  The  street  was 
very  quiet,  and  but  poorly  lighted.  Manning  took  up  his  post  in 
the  shadow  of  the  building  agreed  on  as  the  meeting  place,  and 
waited.  In  a few  minutes  a gendarme  passed,  and  Manning  with- 
drew even  further  into  the  shadow.  After  waiting  for  what  seemed 
an  hour,  he  decided  to  make  a sortie.  He  walked  over  to  the  light 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  eleven.  He  couldn’t  imagine  what 
had  happened  to  the  Frenchman.  No  right-minded  hero  of  a best 
seller  ever  failed  to  keep  his  date.  He  looked  up  at  the  house 
where  the  princess  was  detained.  It  was  shrouded  in  darkness. 
In  fact,  the  whole  street  seemed  to  be  sound  asleep.  He  had  a wild 
notion  of  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  house  by  himself,  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  unarmed,  and  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a gendarme,  frustrated  this  plan.  He  dove  into  the 
nearest  areaway. 

This  performance  was  repeated  with  variations  until  one  o’clock, 
at  which  time  our  hero,  overcome  with  sleep — for  they  do  no  keep 
such  late  hours  in  Oshkosh — returned  to  his  hotel.  Utterly  wearied, 
but  with  the  comforting  trust  that  the  morrow  would  bring  an  ex- 
planation of  Joubert’s  inability  to  keep  his  appointment,  he  slipped 
into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  the  moment  his  head  touched  the  pillow. 

In  this  last  he  was  not  disappointed.  The  explanation  was 
forthcoming.  When  he  went  downstairs  at  ten  o’clock  the  next 
morning  he  found  a note  awaiting  him.  It  had  been  posted  at  six 
o’clock  the  night  before.  The  handwriting  was  vaguely  familiar, 
but  he  could  not  place  it.  He  opened  the  communication.  Now 
he  knew  where  he  had  seen  the  writing.  It  was  the  same  as  that 
in  the  “Rescue  me”  note.  The  letter  was  signed,  “Believe  me,  al- 
ways your  partner,”  and  read  : 

“My  daring  and  adventurous  knight:  Am  leaving  Paris  this 
evening  for  an  indefinite  period.  Many  thanks.  Also,  ha ! ha !” 

John  A.  Blake,  ’13. 
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Poet  of  life,  bard  of  ungilded  joy 
Fame  hovers  o’er  you 
Spreading  her  brilliant  wing 
In  slow  awakening. 

In  her  bright  hall,  spirits  immortal  stand 
Peaceful,  expectant, 

Longing  to  crown  your  soul 
With  their  bright  aureole. 

Sylvia  waits,  beyond  their  dim  array 
Beckoning  featly 
Calling  you,  noble  heart, 

To  come  and  play  the  part 

You  sang  so  sweetly. 


rancis 


Th 


ompson 


Maurice  Ahern,  ’12. 


Gods  vs.  Imps 

THE  day  of  the  big  event  had  come  at  last.  For  two 
weeks  the  sporting  page  of  the  Stygian  Gazette  had 
abounded  in  notes  and  comments  concerning  the 
coming  game  of  the  imps  with  the  gods  and  all 
Hades  was  in  an  uproar.  Hundreds  of  aeroplanes, 
some  with  dove-like,  some  with  vampire-like  wings,  hovered 
above  Cerberus’  Bluff  and  the  black  swarm  around  the  entrance 
resembled  more  a mob  of  Mexican  insurgents  than  an  enthusi- 
astic crowd  of  rooters. 

In  the  dressing  room  Pluto,  the  captain  of  the  Imps,  was 
giving  his  final  instructions.  “Play  like  the  devils  that  you  are, 
fellows,  and  spare  none.  If  we  lose  this  game,  Charon  will  never 
again  give  us  a ferryboat  ride  across  the  Styx.”  With  the  fear 
of  this  dire  punishment  before  their  mind  the  imps  trotted  onto 
the  field  resolved  to  do  or  to  die.  In  another  dressing-room 
Jupiter  was  pacing  up  and  down,  his  knitted  brow  bespeaking 
the  perturbation  which  possessed  his  soul.  “We  can’t  put  that 
fellow  Bacchus  in,”  he  was  saying  to  Mercury.  “Why?”  ques- 
tioned the  latter.  “Why!”  thundered  Jupiter,  “why,  because  he 
sin’t  sober.”  “Oh!”  groaned  Mercury,  in  dismay.  But  presently 
a happy  idea  occurred  to  him.  “Bacchus,”  he  called,  “come  here.” 
Just  then  the  whistle  blew  and  Jupiter  set  to  work  hustling  his 
men  out.  As  they  trotted  onto  the  field  a great  shout  arose  from 
the  assembled  worthies.  Pluto  was  talking  to  Bellerophon  who 
had  driven  over  from  Troy  on  his  winged  horse,  Pegasus,  to 
fulfill  a vaudeville  engagement ; but,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
gods  he  changed  his  plans  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  im- 
pending conflict.  They  presented  a splendid  appearance  later 
in  their  golden  jerseys,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  awakened 
the  interest  of  Pluto.  In  his  mind  he  compared  him  to  the  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  rock  which,  on  his  way  over  to  Jersey  to 
raise  havoc  among  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  he  had  often  beheld. 
“Who  is  that  fellow?”  he  asked  Bellerophon. 

“Why,  that’s,  Achilles.” 

“Ah,  a ringer!”  Pluto  muttered.  “Well,  no  matter,  we’ll 
beat  them  anyway.” 

After  a short  conference  with  the  referee  the  two  teams 
lined  up.  “Are  you  ready,  Captain  Jupiter?”  “Yes.”  “Ready, 
Captain  Pluto?”  “No!”  came  back  the  answer,  for  Pluto  had 
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noticed  a bottle  strapped  at  Bacchus’  side.  “Look  here,”  he 
complained  to  the  referee,  “he  can’t  wear  that;  such  spirits  be- 
long to  Hades.” 

“Don’t  try  to  win  on  a trifle  like  that,”  said  Jupiter.  “That 
is  some  of  Horace’s  Falernian  grape  juice,  he  is  selling  it  over  at 
his  hot-dog  stand  on  the  sidelines.”  “Cut  this  arguing  out, 
Jupiter,”  whispered  Mercury  over  Jupiter’s  shoulder;  “Bacchus 
is  getting  sober.”  “All  right,”  said  Pluto,  and  he  hurried  back 
to  his  position.  “Ready,  Captain  Jupiter?”  the  referee  called 
again.  “Yes,”  Jupiter  shouted.  “Ready,  Captain  Pluto?”  “No; 
I’m  not,”  said  he,  running  over  toward  the  other  team.  “What’s 
the  matter  this  time?”  Jupiter  asked.  “How  many  men  do  you 
want  on  the  sidelines,  anyway?”  “Six.”  “Well,  there  are  seven 
now;  chase  that  other  fellow.”  “We  can’t,”  said  Jupiter;  “that’s 
Plato,  and  if  he  goes  to  heaven  or  Hades  when  he  dies,  what 
good  will  he  do  if  we  put  him  off  the  sidelines  now?”  “Oh, 
very  well,”  Pluto  answered  condescendingly,  as  he  hurried  back 
to  his  place.  “Ready,  Captain  Jupiter?”  “Yes.”  “Ready  this 
time,  Captain  Pluto?”  “Yes.”  With  that  the  ball  went  sailing 
through  the  air  and  the  struggle  was  on.  Through  three  periods 
the  two  teams  fought  gallantly,  using  every  tactic  and  strategem 
known  in  the  science  of  football,  but  being  evenly  matched, 
neither  side  at  the  close  of  the  third  period  had  scored.  The 
ball  was  now  in  possession  of  the  gods  on  their  own  forty-yard 
line.  “Phew!”  sighed  Pluto,  “that  ringer  Achilles. is  a wonder; 
every  time  they  need  a gain  they  give  the  pigskin  to  him.  I 
tried  to  put  him  out  two  or  three  times,  but  it  was  no  use,”  he 
added,  shaking  his  head.  “Why,”  Ixion  said  with  a laugh, 
“didn’t  you  know  that  Achilles  was  invulnerable?”  “Invulner- 
able?” gasped  Pluto  in  amazement;  “quick,  go  get  that  sooth- 
sayer who  died  the  other  day,  I want  him.”  Almost  before  he 
had  finished  speaking  Ixion  was  off,  and  was  soon  to  be  seen 
dragging  the  seer  along,  before  Pluto  had  determined  what 
question  to  propose  to  him.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that 
Pluto  learned  what  he  desired  to  know,  and  when  the  third 
period  began,  there  was  a terribly  desperate  look  of  determina- 
tion in  his  eye.  The  gods  slowly  but  surely  were  working  their 
way  down  the  field.  Three  minutes  to  play,  and  still  no  score, 
now  the  gods  were  on  the  imps’  forty-five-yard  line.  At  this 
critical  moment  Achilles  called  out  to  Bacchus:  “Say,  Back, 
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throw  me  your  canteen.”  “Where  is  your  own?”  questioned 
Bacchus.  “Why,  they  have  abolished  the  canteen  in  the  army, 
you  know,”  he  answered.  While  Achilles  was  slaking  his  thirst, 
Pluto  was  speaking  to  Tantalus:  “See  if  you  can  untie  that 
ringer’s  shoestring  the  next  down.”  “Why?”  asked  Tantalus. 
“Never  mind;  do  it!”  The  next  down  Tantalus  did  as  directed. 
The  gods  were  now  on  the  imps’  forty-yard  line,  and  only  two 
minutes  to  play.  12 — 48 — 62 — 12  ! Achilles  left  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  dropped  behind  the  line  and  measured  the 
distance  between  him  and  goal  posts.  As  the  ball  flew  back  to 
him  Pluto  burst  through  the  line  and  downed  Achilles  in  his 
tracks.  No  one  can  tell  how  it  happened,  but  Achilles  was 
found  with  his  shoe  off  and  a toothpick  in  his  heel.  Pluto  had 
taken  the  only  chance  from  the  gods ; the  weak  heel  had  been 
discovered,  and  their  only  kicker  was  out  of  the  game.  “Still 
one  minute  to  play,  Cap.,  and  its  our  ball,”  Tantalus  whispered 
to  Pluto.  “It’s  time  to  spring  our  ringer  then,”  answered  Pluto, 
and  beckoned  to  a giant  standing  on  the  sidelines,  who  was  wait- 
ing eagerly  to  be  called.  As  the  monster  came  thundering  over 
the  gods  gazed  with  awe  at  his  massive  frame.  “Here,”  said 
Jupiter  who  had  recognized  Atlas,  “you  can’t  play  that  man, 
he  isn’t  from  Hades.”  “No,  but  he  belongs  to  the  underworld,” 
answered  Pluto.  “ ’Hem!”  murmured  Jupiter,  “all  right.”  “One 
minute  there,”  the  referee  interposed ; “who  is  holding  up  the 
world  now?”  “My  wife,”  answered  Atlas,  as  he  stepped  into  his 
place.  24 — 16 — 19 — 53  the  ball  was  passed  to  him  immediately 
and  down  the  field  he  tore.  First  Neptune  was  flung  aside  and, 
as  Mercury  misses,  a great  roar  arises  from  the  stands ! There 
is  Atlas  flying  down  toward  the  goal  line!  Apollo  has  him!  No, 
he  is  only  clinging  to  his  waist ; yes,  and  some  one  else  is  hang- 
ing on  now  and  still  thirty  yards  to  go  in  thirty  seconds ! 
Achilles  makes  a leap  for  his  shoulders  and  clings  there ! Seven 
are  now  being  dragged  along;  then  eight!  Will  he  go  down? 
No!  what  are  eight  men  to  one  who  has  supported  the  earth 
for  years  and  years.  Eight  yards  to  go ; nine  are  hanging  on, 
but  he  keeps  on  gaining  and,  as  he  nears  the  five-yard  line,  he 
turns  and,  waving  his  hand  to  Pluto,  shouts  “Send  a wireless  to 
Hades  that  we  have  won !”  With  this  he  calmly  steps  across 
the  goal  line. 


Joseph  Hinchliffe.  ’13. 


Tke  Aeroplane 


John  Jones  who  dwelt  in  Fossilbane 
Bethought  himself  one  day 
That  he  would  build  an  aeroplane 
And  fly  bird-like  away. 

From  “Fossilbane’s  Tribune”  he’d  learned 
How  men  were  flying  everywhere, 

And  as  he  read  all  this  he  yearned 
To  seek  adventure  in  the  air. 

And  so  he  built  a wondrous  craft 
A strange  affair  to  see, 

All  rounded  so  at  fore  and  aft 
That  folks  could  ne’er  agree 
On  which  end  was  the  front  or  rear 
Or  how  ’twould  move  against  the  wind. 
A human-made  machine  as  queer 
In  sooth  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

But  John  soon  proved  that  he  had  made 
A true  bird-like  machine 
For  flying  high"  o’er  hill  and  glade ; 

Each  day  he  could  be  seen 
A-speeding  here,  a-speeding  there. 

He  brought  great  fame  to  Fossilbane, 
For  folks  were  talking  everywhere 
Of  John  Jones  and  his  aeroplane. 

And  as  it  came  the  more  he  flew 
And  capered  in  the  air. 

The  braver,  bolder  John  Jones  grew 
The  wilder  things  he’d  dare ; 

He’d  fly  a mile  o’er  Fossilbane, 

He’d  skim  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
(Indeed,  this  home-made  aeroplane 
A devil’s  plaything  seemed  to  be.) 
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So  while  all  Fossibane  took  pride 
In  Jones,  as  well  it  could, 

Some  elders  shook  their  heads  and  sighed: 

“He’d  never  come  to  good.” 

They  vowed  that  “no  such  flying  thing 
Was  meant  for  man  with  feet  to  walk,” 
But  when  one  saw  John  on  the  wing 
This  comment  seemed  but  idle  talk. 

But  one  bright  morn  John  flew  away 
At  just  the  rise  of  sun, 

And  no  more  was  he  seen  that  day 
Nor  the  succeeding  one, 

And  when  it  came  the  third  long  day 
And  no  news  came  to  Fossilbane, 

Folks  all  spoke  in  a kinder  way 
Of  John  Jones  and  his  aeroplane. 

At  last,  upon  the  seventh  day, 

They  found  him  in  his  ’plane 
Sunk  deep  within  the  narrow  bay 
That  bordered  Fossilbane. 

’Twas  clear  his  home-made  “flying  thing” 
Had  reached  its  limit  finally 
And,  like  a bird  of  wounded  wing, 

Had  fallen,  limp,  into  the  sea. 

They  buried  him  beneath  the  green 
O’er  which  he’d  flown  so  famously. 

His  ’plane  they  smashed  to  smithereens 
And  cast  the  fragments  to  the  sea, 

And  o’er  his  grave  in  Fossilbane 

They  placed  a stone,  and  on  it  wrote: 

John  Jones 

HE  BUILT  AN  AEROPLANE 
IT  FLEW 
BUT 

couldn't  FLOAT. 


W.  T.  Kearney,  ’ii. 


Eigkty  Years  a Secret 

IT  was  the  middle  of  sultry  August ! How  romantic ! The 
warm  air  kissed  the  drooping  trees  with  their  ripening  fruit, 
while  the  droning  stream  with  its  sinuous  waters  reflected 
the  crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

“What  a lovely  evening,  even  for  the  land  of  natural 
beauty !”  enthusiastically  remarked  my  bewildered  companion,  who 
being  an  unemotional  Northerner,  was  not  accustomed  to  the  novel 
and  prodigal  gardens  of  such  scenes. 

“Yes,  indeed!”  Christopher  continued,  wrapped  as  he  was  in 
deep  contemplation  of  Jamaica’s  wealth  of  tropical  beauty ; while 
nodding  his  head  approvingly,  he  added  in  a low  tone,  full  of 
emotional  pleasure : 

“Well,  bless  my  lucky  stars,  this  is  indeed  an  enthralling  scene!” 
Then  looking  admiringly  as  he  scanned  the  all  but  painted  horizon, 
he  began  deliberately,  in  spite  of  my  presence,  to  apostrophize  upon 
nature  and  nature’s  charms. 

“Dusk  has  already  begun  to  display  her  darker  shades,”  he 
mumbled  as  if  to  himself,  then  added  in  a still  lower  tone,  “Why, 
the  deepening  tints  of  the  fading  twilight,  like  the  exquisite  shadings 
of  a master’s  picture  are  even  now  gradually  melting  into  gloom ! 
But  look,  look  yonder!”  he  cried  abruptly,  awakening  as  it  were, 
from  his  brief  ecstasy,  and  turning  his  eyes  toward  the  gorgeous 
West,  pointed  enthusiastically  to  a spot  where  the  sun’s  reflected 
glory  stood  out  pre-eminent  in  the  warm  glow  of  his  brilliant 
majesty. 

The  dark  gray  clouds  at  this  moment  were  tipped  with  blood- 
red  orange,  interspersed  with  tufts  of  shimmering  pink,  while  here 
and  there  were  feathery  snow-white  wreaths  of  cloud,  which  looked 
in  sprinkled  form  like  rugged  masses  of  thickly  effervescing  vapor. 

“Well,  upon  my  word,  if  this  is  not  the  very  setting  for  a story. 
I will  walk  from  here  to  Blue  Mountain  Peak  and  back  as  forfeit 
on  my  wager!”  And  as  he  finished  the  last  remark,  knowing  my 
loquacious  propensities,  he  wickedly  looked  over  in  my  direction, 
trusting  fully  as  I surmised,  that  I would  be  able  to  gratify  his 
story-seeking  appetite  from  my  ready  store  of  idle  gossip. 

“Strange,”  I rejoined  rather  awkwardly,  “I  confess,  it  was 
only  a week  ago  that  I heard  a very  good  yarn,  if  I may  call  it  so, 
from  that  old  slave  at  Springfield  Spring’s  Great  House ; but  know- 
ing full  well  how  busy  I have  kept  you  during  these  past  few  days 
listening  to  my  mischievous  tattle,  I was  rather  diffident  about 
boring  you  further.  However,  would  you  really  like  to  hear  my 
story,  or  are  you,  just  for  once,  affecting  this  spirit  of  romanticism?” 
And  as  I finished  the  question,  not  deeming  it  worth  my  while  to 
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await  an  answer,  instinctively  I jumped  over  to  the  rock  on  which 
my  friend  was  seated. 

“Certainly,  I will  be  delighted  to  listen  to  you,’’  Gould  replied, 
as  he  caught  hold  of  my  extended  hand,  while  his  ruddy  cheeks 
flushed  scarlet  with  a marked  expression  of  enthusiasm.  For  I 
might  remark  that  although  Christopher  was  an  Englishman,  born 
and  bred,  he  was  more  impressionable  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
Britishers. 

“To  begin  with,’’  I added  somewhat  precipitately,  for  1 feared 
lest  my  companion  should  change  his  mind,  and  desire  me  to  accom- 
modate some  more  difficult  whim  of  his,  “Springfield  Spring’s  Great 
House  cannot  be  described  positively.  I find  that  is  is  better  to 
tell  what  it  has  not,  and  what  it  might  have  had,  than  to  attempt 
an  inventory  of  what  it  really  possesses.” 

“ ‘The  House,’  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  by  no  means  prepos- 
sessing. It  lacks  the  imposing  richness  of  such  great  structures  as 
Rose  Palace  and  Kraus  Penn.” 

“The  inside  scarcely  appeals  to  the  visitor  as  the  residence  of  a 
great  landlord.  No  luxurious  apartments  bespeak  the  lavish  prodi- 
gality of  its  former  owner  or  owners,  only  bare  necessities  stand 
forward  limp  and  lame,  to  tell  a tale  to  the  observant — a tale  per- 
chance of  blighting  misfortune,  the  outcome  perhaps  of  luxurious 
extravagance. 

“No  masterpieces  grace  the  almost  barren  walls,  and  only  two 
rough  water-colored  paintings,  of  two  chubby  baby  faces,  look  down 
upon  the  careless  observer  with  half-expectant,  half-disappointed 
smile. 

“The  beds,  which  are  of  the  old  Arabian  style,  look  as  if  they 
thirst  for  the  taste  of  the  varnish,  which  they  need  so  very  badly, 
while  every  now  and  then  a particularly  anxious  leg  gives  a plaintive 
screech,  which  as  often  falls  on  hardened  ears. 

“The  mirrors  look  in  vain  for  charitable  offshoots  of  their 
species  to  relieve  them  of  their  onerous  task  of  a century ; while 
the  chairs  go  out  on  strike  as  they  fall  to  pieces,  one  by  one,  upon 
the  heaving  bosom  of  the  sympathizing  floor. 

“The  sideboard  growls  its  defiance  as  its  petulant  drawers 
refuse  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  hiding  roaches  or  of  the  more  vicious, 
but  less  offensive,  spider,  while  the  dining  table,  in  dangerous 
proximity,  dances  a jolly  cakewalk  to  the  inharmonious  accom- 
paniment of  palsied  feet  and  rattling  crockery. 

“You  can  just  imagine  from  this  brief  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  ‘Great  House,’  how  the  scene  must  have  palled  on  our 
imaginations,  for  it  was  to  this  very  place  that  scarcely  a week 
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ago,  the  ever-memorable  afternoon  of  our  experience — that  Lew 
Hawkins  and  I betook  ourselves  in  a romantic  spirit  of  adventure. 

“To  our  repeated  calls,  there  came  the  usual  shuffling  of  the 
poor  old  black  slave,  in  thraldom  no  longer,  who  alone  haunts  the 
old  house ; and  before  we  were  aware  of  the  fact,  we  were  exchang- 
ing the  usual  greetings. 

“ ‘Good  evening,  old  woman !’  I said  pleasantly. 

“Good  ebenin,  young  missus!  Welcome  to  de  Springs!’  she 
replied  with  a profound  though  stilted  bow. 

“ ‘Thank  you,’  Ned  and  I chuckled  forth  in  unison,  as  we  stepped 
on  the  vibrating  floors,  throwing  our  riding  whips  and  gloves  upon 
a shaky,  three-legged  old  mahogany  tea  table. 

“The  old  woman  curtsied  herself  into  an  out  of  the  way  corner 
of  the  piazza,  where  she  stood  awaiting  our  bidding,  while  we  sur- 
veyed everything  at  leisure,  including  old  Mary  Ann  herself. 

“Yes,  Mary  Ann  Davidson  was  her  name.  She  was  very  much 
shrivelled  and  had  large  black  warts,  which  furrowed  into  her  flat 
nose  and  receding  forehead.  She  was  truly  hideous ! Her  eyes 
sank  far  into  her  head  and  they  shone  with  an  African  lustre.  Her 
ears  hung  languidly,  as  though  they  were  made  to  keep  out  sound 
rather  than  to  intensify  it.  Her  veins  also  were  clearly  to  be  seen 
beneath  her  ebony  skin,  and  as  she  crouched  in  the  corner  out  of 
the  light,  with  her  black  slouch  hat  drawn  carelessly  over  her  red- 
handkerchiefed  head,  and  as  her  palsied  hand  kept  nervously  trav- 
eling every  now  and  then  to  the  large  portals  of  her  mouth,  where 
two  decayed  fangs  might  have  been  sentinels  for  years,  she  was 
really  a disgusting,  if  not  quite  a forbidding  spectacle. 

“With  a feeling  of  pity,  therefore,  I turned  from  the  old  woman 
and  commenced  apparently  to  look  about  the  house ; yet  Mary  Ann 
seemed  always  within  sight  and  within  call.  Slowly  and  discreetly 
we  made  our  way  to  what  used  to  be  the  ‘Servant’s  Hall,’  for  we 
had  come  to  hear  a story  from  the  old  woman,  and  that  was  the 
place  in  which,  according  to  custom,  she  was  wont  to  entertain  us 
with  her  yarns. 

“It  was  harder,  however,  than  you  would  at  first  expect,  to  get 
this  old  creature  to  tell  a really  exciting  story,  for  she  was  hyper- 
sensitive and  essentially  superstitious.  Your  every  action  was  an 
omen,  so  that  one  had  to  be  very  cautious,  both  in  act  and  in  speech. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  on  coaxing  her,  she  would  unwittingly 
play  into  your  hands,  and  consequently,  would  often  relate  blood- 
curdling tales  of  ante-emancipation  times,  which  were  in  their  way, 
somewhat  strangely  interesting. 

“At  length  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  ‘Servants’  Hall,’  but 
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on  looking  around  Mary  Ann  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Soon,  how- 
ever, she  made  a hasty  entrance  just  as  we  noticed  that  upon  an 
old  ottoman  was  a peculiar  but  yet  wierdly  attractive  object. 

“Immediately  on  catching  the  direction  of  our  eyes,  the  old 
woman  walked  as  quickly  as  her  crutches  would  allow  her,  in  the 
direction  indicated,  but  we  anticipated  the  action,  and  in  an  instant, 
were  busily  examining  a blackened  skull. 

“After  we  had  exchanged  hurried  glances  of  awe  and  surprise, 
Hawkins  broke  the  frigid  but  enforced  silence,  by  curiously  asking: 
‘What  are  those  three  black  marks,  which  look  so  much  like  the 
engraved  images  of  other  skulls?’ 

“ ‘Why,  how  should  I know  ?’  I answered  somewhat  cynically ; 
then  added  after  a brief  but  embarassing  pause : ‘It’s  a strange  thing 
and  a stranger  place  in  which  to  find  it.’  While  Ned,  becoming 
more  wary,  carelessly  but  designedly  remarked : ‘Perhaps  Mary  Ann 
you  may  be  able  to  tell  us  something  about  it !’ 

“Without  hesitating,  she  answered  in  the  negative,  as  with  a 
don’t-care  shrug  of  her  ill-clad  shoulders,  she  impatiently  held  out 
her  hands  for  the  mysterious-looking  object. 

“‘You  must  know!  How  did  the  skull  come  here?  Did  you 
find  it  ? Come  now,  tell  me !’  The  question  came  naturally  in  my 
excited  state  of  curiosity,  but  each  one  was  in  turn  answered  nega- 
tively by  the  old  woman. 

“At  this  point  1 became  discouraged,  not  knowing  in  what  way 
I should  bring  further  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  wily  old  creature. 
In  fact,  I was  just  about  giving  up  all  hope  of  ever  sifting  the 
mystery  or  of  enjoying  the  story  which  1 felt  sure  must  be  connected 
with  our  strange  find,  when  a new  plan  appealed  to  me  and  I 
immediately  resolved  to  make  a last  trial. 

“ ‘Come  now,  old  Mary !”  I said  half-entreating,  half  com- 
manding, while  by  way  of  inducement,  I pressed  half  a crown  into 
her  bony  hand. 

“Immediately  her  eyes  lighted  up,  as  she  fell  unconsciously  in  a 
sitting  position  upon  the  ravelled  edge  of  the  creaking  ottoman. 

“Ned  Hawkins  and  I took  the  unintentional  hint,  and  seated 
ourselves  accordingly  on  two  rickety  armchairs,  while  we  awaited 
the  old  woman’s  recovery  from  her  ecstatic  condition.  Ned  mean- 
while, taking  further  advantage  of  the  brief  respite,  offered  under 
the  circumstances,  again  started  to  question  me. 

“ ‘How  old  is  she,  do  you  know  ?’ 

“ ‘She  is  ninety-five  or  ninety-eight,  I believe.  But  what’s  more 
interesting  to  me  is  the  fact  that  she  knows  the  family  history  of 
nearly  all  the  gentlemen  farmers  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  who 
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came  from  the  mother  country  in  the  times  of  slavery.  Many  is 
the  occasion  indeed,  that  I have  listened  to  more  than  one  weird 
story  from  her  long  list  of  experiences.’ 

“Here  we  made  ourselves  more  comfortable,  and  Ned  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  stop  my  further  examination  of  the  skull,  by 
again  interposing: 

“ ‘And  is  this  the  way  she  goes  into  trances  before  she  tells 
her  yarns?’ 

“ ‘Sometimes,’  I answered,  as  I carefully  deposited  the  skull 
upon  the  sad  remains  of  an  old  escritoire  lying  nearby ; then  added, 
as  if  on  second  thought,  ‘That  is,  when  the  tip  is  high,  you  know,  or 
when  the  tale  is  painful,  and  one  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  herself.’ 

“At  this  moment,  old  Mary  Ann  seemed  fully  recovered  and 
with  a significant  grunt  gave  informal  notice  that  she  was  quite 
prepared  to  start  her  story — a story,  a free  translation  of  which,  in 
your  interest,  friend,  I will  now  offer  you : 

“She  was  a young  girl  of  fifteen,  she  said,  and  had  just  retired 
for  the  night,  to  what  was  called  in  those  dreadful  days,  the  ‘Negro 
House’ ; when  her  husband,  Early  Davidson,  from  the  neighboring 
Davidson  estate,  ‘Little  Creek,’  stole  into  her  quarters.  He  told 
her  that  his  master  had  sold  him  in  a batch  of  slaves  to  a Mr.  West- 
moreland in  the  Parish  of  St.  James. 

“Early  was  dreadfully  angry,  as  you  might  expect,  and  swore 
that  he  would  kill  his  ‘Busha’  (overseer)  and  his  master,  if  needs 
be,  before  he  would  leave  his  wife  Mary  Ann,  and  that  part  of  the 
country.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  implored  him  to  run  away  before 
he  should  commit  himself  to  such  a dastardly  deed,  but  he  savagely 
replied  that  he  did  not  bargain  to  have  hounds  chew  his  bones,  or 
the  lash  to  eat  his  flesh,  nor  would  he  make  himself  food  for 
crocodiles,  or  an  open  target  for  his  master’s  gun ; no,  he  would 
not ; and  with  a grim  resolve,  laughed  hysterically  as  he  sprang  into 
the  darkness,  leaving  his  forsaken  wife  a victim  to  bitter  tears. 

“Next  day  Mary  Ann  asked  her  master’s  leave  to  go  to  the 
Davidson  estate,  as  she  wanted  to  spend  a week  with  her  husband. 
The  lady  of  the  house  pleaded  her  trusty  slave’s  worthy  cause,  and 
being  a good  and  generous  man,  the  master  willingly  granted  the 
request. 

“At  this  point,  the  poor  old  woman  broke  down  in  her  story, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  press  another  piece  of  silver  into  her  hand, 
after  which,  she  went  bravely,  though  deeply  affected  at  some  parts, 
to  the  end  of  her  painful  and  tragical  reminiscence. 

“For  three  days,  at  a distance,  she  followed  that  caravan  of 
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death!  For  three  days  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  she  tended  the 
bloody  wounds  of  her  dying  husband.  For  she  said  that  he  was  so 
insubordinate  that  he  delayed  the  whole  retinue,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, was  punished  unto  death. 

“Final/y  he  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  being  already  more 
dead  than  alive,  the  ‘Busha’  thought  that  it  would  be  more  econom- 
ical, if  not  absolutely  as  humane,  to  leave  the  unfortunate  rascal 
to  be  picked  to  pieces  by  crows  when  still  alive,  than  to  waste  a 
tew  ounces  of  lead  upon  him.  He  scarcely  could  have  thought,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Early’s  wife  was  hanging  on  the  heels  of  the 
caravan,  awaiting  the  opportunity  which  she  knew  full  well  must 
eventually  come. 

“Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  ‘Busha’  and  the  other  slaves  were 
well  out  of  sight  she  brought  her  husband  water  and  food,  which 
she  roughly  calculated  would  serve  him  for  a week.  She  also 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  stowed  him 
away  in  what  she  thought  a well-protected  cave. 

“Toward  night  she  stole  out  of  her  hiding  place  and  made  for 
‘Springfield  Springs.’  After  two  days  she  arrived  home  safely, 
and  asked  further  leave  of  her  master,  which  was  readily  granted, 
for  he  liked  her  as  only  a good  master  can ; and  further,  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  she  was  attending  her  sick  husband. 

“So  off  she  went  to  the  cave,  but  to  her  utter  dismay,  when 
she  reached  it,  which  was  just  a week  from  the  time  that  she  had 
left  her  husband,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Apparently  he  had 
either  been  reclaimed  or  had  been  foully  dealt  with. 

“However,  she  again  returned  to  ‘Springfield  Springs,’  and 
this  time  went  straightway  to  her  master.  She  told  him  all,  and 
he  said  that  he  would  himself  ride  over  to  ‘Little  Creek,’  com- 
monly called  Davidson  estate,  and  find  out  if  they  knew  anything 
of  Early’s  whereabouts. 

“For  days  she  heard  not  even  a rumor  of  the  affair,  until  one 
night  her  ‘Busha’  summarily  summoned  her  to  headquarters,  and 
when  she  came  trembling  and  crying  for  fear,  he  accosted  her  very 
morosely  in  the  following  fashion  : 

“ ‘Look  here,  Mary  Ann,  your  husband  is  a black  rascal.  He 
has  committed  three  horrible  murders  within  the  adjoining  estates 
and  has  been  captured ’ 

“She  heard  no  more,  she  said,  for  she  fainted.  However,  she 
soon  regained  consciousness,  and  set  out  sorrowfully  to  witness  the 
tragic  end  of  her  villainous  husband. 

“There  he  stood ! She  remembered  him  well ! His  flesh  was 
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torn  with  the  lash  and  his  eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  death,  but  yet 
he  was  not  dead.  She  approached  him  and  he  told  her  all. 

“He  told  her  how  he  had  escaped  from  the  cave  with  another 
runaway  slave,  and  how  he  had  killed  in  revenge  his  Busha’s 
daughter,  as  she  played  with  a pet  spaniel  in  the  roadside.  Then 
he  showed  her  where  he  had  stabbed  the  Busha  himself,  as  he  was 
quietly  smoking  his  cigar  and  discussing  a decanter  of  Madeira  in 
the  bamboo  grove.  And  further,  how  he  had  smothered  this  poor 
man’s  sleeping  wife,  as  she  lay  resting  on  the  balcony  in  her  ham- 
mock. Thus  butchering  a whole  family  of  three  in  one  fateful  hour. 

“She  could  not  stand  it,  she  added,  and  with  a cry  of  horror  fell 
upon  her  already  lacerated  husband,  and  would  have  torn  his  eyes 
from  their  sockets,  had  not  one  of  the  overseers  present  taken  her 
off.  She  hated  him,  the  horrible  fiend  and  cutthroat! 

“When  Mary  Ann  came  to  this  part  of  her  woes,  her  eyes 
sparkled  and  in  their  cold,  but  glittering  brilliancy,  seemed  as  though 
they  had  saturated  themselves  with  the  deep-dyed  hate  of  a lifetime. 

“That  fatal  evening,  Early  was  hung  up  to  a branch  of  a 
cotton-tree  with  only  a bit  of  bread,  which,  with  savage  irony  was 
tied  just  too  far  from  his  mouth  to  be  of  any  use  in  appeasing  his 
hunger,  while  his  whole  body  was  viciously  looped  together  with 
cast-iron  bands. 

“For  weeks  and  months,  he  hung,  a public  spectacle  of  shame, 
until  the  eventful  day,  dark  clouds  gathered,  and  it  began  to  rain. 
Soon  a terrific  thunderstorm  discharged  its  pent-up  fury  upon  the 
land,  and  at  its  climax,  the  cotton-tree  was  struck.  Early’s  iron 
cage  had  attracted  the  lighting,  and  the  flesh  of  the  victim  already 
dried  in  the  tropical  sun  took  fire  and  burned  as  the  blue  lightning 
spaik  travelled  over  the  narrow  surface.  The  iron  casing  almost 
immediately  fell  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  the  whitened  skeleton. 

“By  a strange  decree  of  Providence,  poor  Mary  Ann  chanced  to 
be  at  Davidson  estate  that  very  day,  and  on  going  to  the  cotton-tree 
found  that  dreadful  skull.  But  that  was  not  all ! Upon  the  smooth 
surface,  she  could  not  help  but  observe  the  indelible  impression  of 
God’s  unappeased  wrath,  for  there — there  were  engraved  in  deepest 
black  the  three  skulls  of  Early’s  murdered  victims. 

“At  this  point  the  poor  old  woman  swooned,  for  she  had  been 
forced  by  unaccountable  circumstances  to  reveal  a secret  that  she 
had  kept  for  eighty  long  years,  the  mystery  of  the  bleached  skull.” 
****** 

By  this  time,  the  moon  had  fully  risen  from  behind  a coronet 
of  hills,  and  the  myriad  stars  recognizing  their  undoubted  inferiority, 
paled  into  insignificance  as  with  an  eastern  brilliancy  they  twinkled 
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impetuously  from  the  farthest  boundaries  of  the  sapphire  skies. 
The  whole  firmament  seemed  one  hallowed  world  of  lustre,  of 
grandeur  and  of  peace,  while  as  silent  though  appreciative  observers 
of  the  resplendent  magnificence  of  this  enthralling  scene,  Christopher 
Gould  and  I forgot  the  gruesomeness  of  old  Mary  Ann’s  story, 
which  I had  just  narrated,  and  rode  slowly  and  pensively  homeward. 


Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti. 


Sanctum 


Italy  seems  at  last  to  have  taken  severe  measures  to  stamp  out 
her  Camorra  outrages.  The  influence  that  this  bloody  collection 
of  wild  men  had  upon  the  people  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  rather  than  serve  on  the  jury  at  the  trial  citizens  are  willing  to 
pay  very  large  fines.  In  the  case  of  these  stab-you-in-the-back 
criminals  retribution  should  be  swift. 

France  has  changed  her  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet.  The 
Socialists  declared  against  the  old  ministry  because  it  was  not 
radical  enough.  Naturally,  the  principal  charge  against  it  was  that 
it  Bid  not  enforce  the  anti-clerical  laws  with  sufficient  vigor.  Will 
the  new  ministry  endure  very  long?  We  do  not  look  for  it.  History 
repeats  itself,  and  where  justice  and  morals  are  forgotten,  everyone 
becomes  an  enemy  to  everyone  else.  He  who  was  extolled  as  a hero 
and  a patriot  yesterday  is  denounced  as  a traitor  to-day.  It  is  hard 
to  forecast  where  this  state  of  affairs  will  end.  France  herself  does 
not  know  whither  she  is  tending.  Her  very  reformers  are  at  odds 
as  to  what  to  enact.  But  enactments  and  reforms  they  must  make, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  by  these  that  the  spoils  come  to  the  victors.  It  is 
merely  a question  of  profit  and  loss.  But  France  as  a nation  is 
clearly  receiving  the  poor  end  of  the  bargain. 


William  J.  Kearney. 


News  of  the  Month 


Sodality 

Notes 


In  looking'  over  one  of  the  old  sodality  diaries  we  happened 
across  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  society  published  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  February 
2,  1887.  We  found  that  on  October  28,  1838, 
was  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Fordham  customs  and  one  which  is  in  vogue  to-day.  We  refer  to 
the  practice  of  making  a short  visit  to  the  chapel  after  each  meal. 
It  is  gratifying  that  so  many  do  this,  but  still  there  are  many  who 
do  not,  and  too  many  when  one  considers  the  proximity  of  the 
chapel  to  the  dining-hall  and  the  brief  space  of  scarcely  a minute 
required  to  perform  this  little  act  of  thanksgiving.  The  excerpt 
from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  October,  1838,  referred  to  above 
is  as  follows : “The  members  of  second  division  have  unanimously 
taken  the  resolution  to  visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament  every  evening 
after  supper.  This  visit  has  been  determined  to  be  a general  one,  at 
which  all  are  requested  to  be  present.’’ 


The  moderator  of  the  Sodality,  Rev.  Francis  O'Laughlin, 
S .J.,  will  this  week  appoint  those  who  are  to  speak  during  the  May 
devotions.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  the  prefect  of  the 
sodality,  Mr.  William  J.  Convery,  Jr.,  ’ii,  will  give  the  first  talk, 
and  Francis  Gargan,  'ii,  of  the  day  scholars’  division,  will  speak 
on  the  second. 


The  disastrous  earthquake  which  occurred  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 18th,  in  Monastir,  Macedonia,  was  recorded  very  clearly  on 
g . . our  seismograph.  The  tremors  began  to  mani- 

fest  themselves  at  six  minutes  after  2 o’clock  in 

Notes 

the  afternoon  and  continued  until  3 120  o’clock. 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.J.,  supervisor  of  the  instrument,  immedi- 
ately reported  the  observation  of  the  quake  to  the  Associated  Press, 
and  the  reports  of  other  observatories  made  nearer  the  vicinity  of 
the  centre  of  disturbance  verified  to  a remarkable  degree  his 
calculations  as  to  its  distance. 


We  are  happy  to  record  an  innovation  at  Fordham  and  one  of 
which  the  students,  by  their  patronage,  are  showing  their  appreci- 
ation. We  refer  to  the  new  philosophical  library 
Library  which  has  been  placed  in  the  senior  class  room 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  of  the  two 
upper  classes.  It  is  a thing  which  should  have  been  estab- 
lished long  ago,  as  there  are  many  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
matter  seen  in  class  and  wish  to  delve  more  deeply  into  questions 
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of  especial  interest  to  them.  It  is  to  satisfy  this  long-felt  need  that 
the  plan  of  having  a special  reference  library  was  adopted,  and 
many  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  The 
librarians  are  Joseph  A.  McCaffrey  and  Frank  Spellman. 
Books  may  be  obtained  only  at  recess  time. 


Forensic 

Notes 


The  Oratorical  Contest  was  held  in  the  University  Auditorium 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  21st.  All  the  speakers  did  very 
well,  and  the  program  was  an  interesting  one 
from  the  “Overture”  to  the  playing  of  “The 
Fordham  Ram.”  Not  only  were  the  subjects 
selected  by  the  various  speakers  generally  new,  if  not  in  them- 
selves at  least  in  their  method  of  development,  but  the  merits  of  the 
speakers  were  so  equal  that  the  present  writer  has  heard  selected 
as  that  of  the  winner  the  name  of  every  single  one  of  the  nine 
competitors. 

The  speakers  and  their  subjects,  in  the  order  printed  on  the 
program,  were : 

Hugh  A.  Allen,  ’13 — “Woman’s  Love  of  the  Exotic  and  Its  Cost.” 
Maurice  Ahern,  T2 — “Martin  Luther:  the  Egoist.” 

James  T.  Dunn,  ’14 — “Father  Jogues.” 

Ambrose  T.  McCafferty,  Jr.,  ’12 — “War,  Peace  and  Civilization.” 
James  S.  Regan,  Jr.,  ’ii — “A  Plea  for  the  Old  Songs.” 

William  J.  Con  very,  Jr.,  Ti — “The  Turning  Point  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

Albert  J.  King,  ’12 — “Garcia  Moreno.” 

Robert  J.  Silk,  ’ii — “Socialism  versus  Patriotism.” 

George  G.  O’Donoghue,  ’12 — “Our  Religious  Attitude.” 

The  judges  were  Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.J.,  Vice-President 
of  Brooklyn  College ; Rev.  William  T.  O’Hare,  S.J.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  St.  Peter’s  College,  and  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  S.J.,  Vice- 
President  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s.  Their  decision  will  not  be 
announced  until  Commencement  Day.  The  class  of  1911  received 
the  guests  and  Flynn’s  Orchestra  furnished  the  music. 


The  next  few  weeks  will  be  busy  ones  for  the  orators  as  there 
are  to  be  three  debates  with  other  colleges.  The  Intercollegiate 
debate  with  Boston  will  be  held  in  that  city  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  23d.  At  this  writing 
no  details  have  been  announced  further  than 
those  published  last  month.  Mr.  Louis  Lederle,  ’ii,  has  charge 
of  the  arrangements. 


Our 

Debaters 


News  of  the  Month 
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The  Sophomore  class  debating  team  will  meet  the  team  of  the 
Philomathic  Debating  Society  of  Holy  Cross  College  on  Friday, 
April  7th.  The  debate  will  be  held  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  first  of  a permanent  series  of  debates 
between  the  sophomores  of  the  two  colleges.  The  subject  to  be 
discussed  is : “Resolved,  That  the  present  system  of  electing  United 
States  Senators  by  the  State  legislatures  is  preferable  to  the  pro- 
posed system  of  election  by  direct  popular  vote.”  Fordham  will 
speak  on  the  negative  side.  The  members  of  the  team  selected  after 
a spirited  competition  in  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  sopho- 
more class  participated  are  Frank  J.  McNamara,  Joseph  B. 
Lynch,  Edward  P.  Gilleran  and  Charles  R.  Small. 

New  York  University  Freshmen  is  the  team  with  whom  the 
Freshmen  will  debate.  The  event  will  take  place  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  April  28th,  in  the  Fordham  University  Theatre.  The  ques- 
tion reads  as  follows : “Resolved,  That  the  Hinman-Green  Direct 
Primary  Bill  Should  Be  Adopted  in  New  York  State.”  Fordham 
will  speak  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  The  team  con- 
sists of  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  Owen  Reilly  and  James  T.  M.  Dunn. 
Gerald  McKernan  is  manager. 

Instead  of  the  regular  debate  of  the  Senior  Debating  Society 
on  Tuesday,  March  14th,  a mock  trial  was  held.  The  Secretary 
of  the  society,  Mr.  Joseph  Larkins,  gives  the 
Mock  Trials  following  names  as  the  principals.  The  witnesses 
and  jurymen  were  drawn  from  the  members  of 
the  society.  Joseph  McKee,  judge;  Joseph  Convery  and  Joseph 
Larkins,  prosecuting  attorneys ; Robert  Silk  and  Owen  Reilly, 
attorneys  for  the  defense;  Louis  Lederle,  prisoner;  James  Cor- 
coran, complainant;  Gerald  McKernan,  clerk  of  court;  William 
Kearney,  officer  of  the  court. 

A mock  trial  of  much  greater  benefit  to  the  participants  than 
the  one  reported  above  was  held  in  the  Sophomore  class,  being  a 
reduplication  of  the  trial  of  Milo  as  described  or  inferred  from 
Cicero’s  speech,  “Pro  Milone,”  John  Flanagan  acted  as  judge, 
and  Samuel  Wiley  was  clerk  of  the  court.  Burns  Barford, 
Frank  McNamara,  and  Raymond  Smith  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion, while  John  Keating,  Joseph  Lynch  and  John  Blake 
guarded  the  defendant’s  interests.  John  McGahren  took  the  part 
of  Milo  and  the  witnesses  for  him  were  William  O’Dowd,  Aloy- 
sius  L.  O’Toole,  and  Edward  Amy.  The  witnesses  against  him 
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were  Neil  Smytke,  Alfred  Williams  and  Stanley  Griffin.  The 
jurymen  were  Joseph  Hinchliffe,  Walter  Hogan,  Anthony 
Isaacs,  Alexis  Sullivan  and  Frank  Lederle. 


Dr.  I.  Joseph  Dunn,  '90,  physician  to -the  college,  is  spending 
a few  months  in  Europe.  He  will  be  in  Rome  on  Easter  Sunday. 
His  duties  are  being  attended  to  by  Dr.  Edward  Cunniff,  profes- 
sor of  surgery  in  the  Medical  School. 


Rev.  Father  Rector  is  giving  a course  of  Lenten  sermons  in 
three  different  parishes.  Two  are  in  the  city,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
Father  McHugh's,  and  the  other  in  White  Plains. 

Rev.  Paul  Conniff,  S.J.,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  acting  as  judge  in  the  oratorical  contest,  pro- 
longed his  visit  in  order  to  renew  old-time  friendships.  There  has 
since  been  a noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  daily  communi- 
cants. 


Faculty 

Notes 


The  novena  of  grace  in  honor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  apostle  of 
the  Indies  and  Japan,  was  held  at  Fordham  from  the  4th  to  the 
12th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  canoniza- 
tion  of  the  above-named  Saint  and  of  St.  Ignatius 

Wesslin<y 

0 Loyola.  More  than  usual  interest  was  attached  to 
the  novena  this  year  because  it  was  made  by  thousands  of  Catholics 
all  over  the  world  for  Mr.  Henry  Wessling,  S.J.,  whose  sight  was 
injured  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  over 
five  months  ago.  Mr.  Wessling  has  been  unable  to  see  since  that 
time,  and  is  now  at  Fordham  recuperating  from  a delicate  and  dif- 
ficult surgical  operation. 


On  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  moderator  of  the  League 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.J.,  the  usual  first 
Friday  devotions  for  the  month  of  March  had  to  be  omitted. 
Father  Farley  preached  on  the  15th  of  March  at  the  Institution  of 
Public  Charities  on  Blackwell’s  Island.  He  has  been  invited  and 
has  accepted  the  invitation  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  Solemn  High 
Mass  on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  St.  Aloysius,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  churches  in  the 
capital  city. 

Rev.  James  Smith,  S.J.,  professor  of  Special  Metaphysics  and 
Ethics,  has  considerably  improved  in  health  during  his  stay  on  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.  He  is  entirely  free  from  the  effects  of  pneumo- 
nia and  suffers  only  from  the  weakness  developed  bv  his  long  con- 
finement. He  hopes  to  return  to  Fordham  shortly,  though  he  will 
probably  be  unable  to  resume  class  duties  immediately. 
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After  a month’s  leave  of  absence  Mr.  J.  Leo  O’Gorman  has 
resumed  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  Sophomore  class. 

Rev.  George  Quinn,  S.J.,  ’73,  former  prefect  of  discipline,  and 
now  stationed  at  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  Eighty-fourth 
Street,  was  a recent  visitor. 

Rev.  H.  Augustus  Gaynor,  S.J.,  was  another  visitor  who 
will  be  remembered  by  students  in  1892  and  1893.  He  is  now  pur- 
suing his  studies  of  theology  at  Woodstock  College. 

Rev.  Richard  Ryan,  S.J.,  spent  a few  days  as  the  guest  of  the 
faculty.  He  is  chaplain  of  the  charity  hospital  on  Blackwell’s  Island. 

Rev.  Peter  Oates,  S.J.,  former  faculty  director  of  athletics, 
stopped  a few  days  on  his  way  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  is  engaged  on  the  mission  band. 

Mr.  Francis  Breen,  S.J.,  formerly  professor  of  chemistry 
and  now  professor  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  was  a visitor 
last  month. 

Rev.  John  LaFarge,  S.J.,  son  of  the  artist  who  died  but  a 
short  time  ago,  spent  a few  hours  with  us  on  March  16th.  He  is 
engaged  in  charitable  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  on  Black- 
well’s Island. 

We  are  sorry  to  chronicle  this  month  the  departure  of  an  in- 
structor who  has  taught  at  Fordham  for  the  past  two  years  and 
has  lately  been  transferred  to  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City.  We 
refer  to  Mr.  Joseph  Huefner,  S.J.,  who,  in  his  departure  takes  with 
him  the  well  wishes,  not  only  of  the  class  but  of  the  entire  student 
body. 

Rev.  Henry  Judge,  S.J.,  the  director  of  The  Fordham 
Monthly,  and  professor  of  political  economy  to  the  seniors,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  faculty  library,  succeeding  the  late 
Father  O’Reilly. 

Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  S.J.,  a graduate  of  Fordham  in  1892, 
has  been  transferred  to  his  Alma  Mater  from  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  where  he  was  professor  in  the  senior  class.  Father 
Fitzpatrick  has  been  appointed  chaplain  and  takes  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  singing.  Three  verses  of  each  hymn  are  now  sung 
each  morning  instead  of  two  as  formerly. 

At  the  banquet  which  followed  the  exemplification  of  the  fourth 
degree  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  on  Monday, 
February  27th,  an  address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
Quinn,  S.J.,  President  of  the  University,  on  “The  Ideal  of  Catholic 
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Knighthood.”  Other  Fordham  men  who  spoke  were  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh,  and  Hon.  John  J.  Delany. 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  St.  John  Berchman’s  Society  was 
held  in  the  student’s  dining  hall  on  the  evening  of  February  27th. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  was  the  guest  of 
Banquet  the  evening  and  addressed  the  society  in  his  usual 
interesting  way.  His  remarks  were  interspersed 
with  a great  many  witty  stories  and  amusing  anecdotes.  Mr. 
Clement  Risacher,  S.J.,  moderator  of  the  society,  also  made  re- 
marks. Those  present  were  John  G.  Mahoney,  S.J.,  Thomas  J. 
Cullen,  Ernest  Maginnis,  David  Brooks,  Bernard  Jones,  Fred 
Flanagan,  William  O’Shaughnessy,  William  Kelly,  William 
Dunn,  James  Dunn,  Paul  Shea,  Paul  Connery,  Frank  Spell- 
man, Robert  Lloyd,  William  Welsh,  Alexis  Sullivan,  Leo 
Hinchliffe,  Edward  Desnoes  and  Henry  McGarry. 


On  Saturday,  April  1st,  the  subject  for  the  Evidences  of  Re- 
ligion competition  will  be  announced  and  the  examination  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  5th. 

In  honor  of  the  occasion  of  three  of  the 

ments. 


Announce- 


faculty  taking  their  final  vows  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  Father  Rector  has  granted  a holiday.  The  three  who  took 
the  vows  as  recorded  in  our  last  issue  were  Rev.  Joseph  Keating, 
S.J.,  Treasurer  of  the  University;  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.J., 
professor  of  freshman,  lecturer  to  the  senior  class,  moderator  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  director  of  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  professor 
of  physics,  mechanics  and  astronomy  and  moderator  of  the  two  chief 
sodalities.  The  holiday  will  be  given  on  the  12th  of  April,  thus 
allowing  the  students  to  leave  school  for  the  Easter  vacation  one  day 
earlier. 


Manager  Francis  Kennedy,  ’ii,  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Fordham  for  his  arduous  labors 
_ in  connection  with  the  recent  track  meet.  No  one, 

LJur  except  those  who  live  on  the  corridor  with  him, 

Managers.  has  any  jjjea  Q£  ^ amount  Qf  Work  he  consci- 

entiously performed  in  preparation  for  the  meet,  and  not  even  they 
can  appreciate  the  worry  and  the  anxiety  incidental  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  such  a monstrous  undertaking. 

The  two  splendid  trophies  won  by  the  relay  team  during  the 
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present  season  of  track  athletics  are  on  exhibition  temporarily  in 
the  reception  parlor  in  the  Administration  Build- 
Trophies  ing.  The  Herald  trophy  was  won  at  the  games 
of  the  Millrose  Athletic  Club  and  the  Wana- 
maker  trophy  at  the  Brooklyn  Post-Office  meet. 

The  Athletic  Council  has  been  busily  engaged  for  over  a month 
in  perfecting  the  Athletic  Association  constitution.  The  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Harry  Lyons,  S.J.,  prefect  of  discipline 
and  faculty  director  of  athletics.  The  council  is  composed  of  the 
following,  and  their  findings  will  be  submitted  to  the  student  body 
for  ratification  in  a very  short  time : James  C.  Hinchliffe,  George 
Denneny,  Philip  A.  Mylod,  Sherman  Wolfe,  Joseph  Convery, 
Ambrose  McCafferty,  Louis  Lederle,  Ray  Smith,  Edward 
Chapman,  Gerald  McLaughlin  and  Ignatius  Lynch. 

The  Monthly  wishes  to  express  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
student  body  in  general  and  the  athletic  management  in  particulai 
for  gifts  to  assist  in  defraying  expenses  in- 
Thanks  curred  by  the  Athletic  Association.  Hon.  Tim- 
othy D.  Sullivan,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Powers,  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Fay,  Mr.  Joseph  McAleenan,  Mr.  Patrick  Barry,  Mr.  John 
McHugh,  Mr.  Maurice  McCarthy,  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  and  Dr. 
Howley. 

William  J.  Kearney  is  manager  of  the  senior  class  baseball 
team. 

Albert  J.  King  is  manager  of  the  junior  class  baseball  team. 

Vincent  Tunney,  Ti,  is  a monitor  at  all  the  civil  service  ex- 
aminations held  for  positions  in  this  city. 

We  sympathize  with  our  sister  college  in  Baltimore  in  the  sud- 
den death  of  her  President,  Rev.  Francis  X.  Brady,  S.J.  For  over 
twenty  years  Father  Brady  had  labored  in  the 
Sympathy  above-named  city  and  his  death  is  an  irrevocable 
loss  and  is  deeply  deplored,  not  only  in  Baltimore 
but  throughout  the  entire  eastern  district.  Many  of  the  students 
of  Fordham,  1903,  will  remember  him  as  the  preacher  of  the  stu- 
dents’ retreat  during  that  year.  Heart  failure  was  the  cause  of 
death. 

Rev.  Alan  McDonnell,  S.J.,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  New  York-Maryland  Province,  passed  away  on  March  13th,  in 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  He 
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was  a teacher  at  Fordham  about  forty  years  ago  and  had  been  a 
Jesuit  for  sixty  years. 

Henry  McGarry  is  recovering  after  a serious  operation  per- 
formed in  Fordham  Hospital.  He  will  be  able  to  resume  his  school 
duties  in  about  five  weeks. 

Frank  Baumert  shows  some  improvement  as  we  go  to  press 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  recover  from  his  critical  condition. 
At  one  time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  he  rallied,  and  unless 
some  unlooked  for  complication  arises,  he  will  recover. 

Joseph  V.  Daly  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  college 
temporarily  on  account  of  trouble  with  his  eyes. 

Robert  Macmanus  is  doing  very  well  after  his  recent  opera- 
tion and  will  soon  be  attending  class  once  more.  His  father,  Igna- 
tius Macmanus,  ’70,  of  Cananea,  Sonora,  Mexico,  was  present  at 
the  operation. 

Anthony  Elser  and  Harvey  Jewett  have  both  been  oper- 
ated upon  during  the  past  month  and  both  are  convalescing  rapidly 
and  will  soon  be  among  us  again. 

James  Kiernan,  father  of  Thomas  Kiernan,  ’12,  passed 
away  on  the  nth  of  March,  and  was  was  buried  the  following 
Tuesday.  The  funeral  took  place  from  St.  Jerome’s  Church,  138th 
Street  and  Alexander  Avenue.  The  entire  junior  class  attended  in 
a body  as  a mark  of  their  esteem  for  their  bereaved  classmate.  Rev. 
William  Cunningham,  S.J.,  professor  of  general  metaphysics, 
represented  the  faculty. 

The  editors  of  the  Monthly  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body  in  sympathizing  with  James  R.  Gaffney  in 
the  death  of  his  father.  To  the  relatives  of  the  young  man  we  also 
extend  our  sincere  condolence. 

An  unusually  sad  death  occurred  during  the  past  month  when 
the  uncle  of  Joseph  Hallinan,  ’ii,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was 
found  asphyxiated  in  a New  York  City  hotel.  Mr.  Hallinan  was  in 
New  York  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a friend  and  had  remained  up 
the  two  nights  previous  to  the  funeral  and  was  very  tired,  conse- 
quently, when  he  retired  to  snatch  a few  hours'  sleep,  he  neglected 
to  see  that  the  gas  was  fully  shut  off.  His  death  was  a great  shock 
to  his  relatives  and  we  deeply  sympathize  with  them  in  their  great 
affliction. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  that  the  sister  of  Nay  Lynch  is  im- 
proving from  her  recent  illness. 

Rev.  John  J.  O’Rourke,  S.J.,  of  Woodstock  College,  Mary- 
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land,  an  alumnus  of  Fordham,  was  summoned  to  New  York  by  the 
sudden  death  of  his  mother.  Father  O’Rourke  celebrated  the  Fu- 
neral Mass  on  Monday,  February  27th.  To  Father  O’Rourke,  to  his 
brother  Robert  O’Rourke,  a graduate  from  Fordham  last  year,  the 
faculty,  alumni  and  student  body  offer  profound  sympathy. 

The  sister  of  T.  Jerome  Fitzpatrick  is  seriously  sick.  All 
trust  that  the  danger  will  be  over  by  the  time  this  issue  of  the 
Monthly  is  published,  and  she,  well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

On  Thursday  the  9th  of  March,  the  monthly  reading  of  marks 
was  held  in  Armory  Flail  at  10  o’clock.  The  Rev.  Rector  presented 


testimonials  to  those  of  exceptionally  high  percent- 
age and  complimented  them  on  their  splendid 
work.  He  urged  those  whose  marks  were  danger- 


Reading  of 
Marks. 


ously  close  to  sixty  to  apply  themselves  to  their  studies  more  zeal- 
ously before  it  was  too  late.  He  congratulated  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Christmas  play,  as  this  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  of 
doing  so  publicly.  Lastly,  Father  Quinn  decried  the  spirit  of 
graft  that  is  so  prevalent  in  the  outside  world  and  advised  all  to 
cultivate  now  while  they  were  young  a spirit  of  strict  common 
honesty. 


Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


Three  Fordham  men  were  the  chief  speakers  at  a recent  cele- 
bration given  by  the  De  Soto  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  10th  of  March.  The  guest  of  the 
evening  was  Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91,  who  entertained  the  gathering 
for  over  an  hour  with  witty  stories  and  character  sketches,  all  the 
while  commingling  choice  selections  of  his  delightful  verse.  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh,  ’85,  was  the  next  speaker  and  his  remarks  were, 
as  usual,  very  interesting.  He  kept  the  audience  in  continual  bursts 
of  laughter,  telling  story  after  story  from  his  seemingly  inexhaust- 
ible fund.  The  last  speaker  was  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  ’94 
Rev.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan.  Father  Kiernan  spoke  for  ‘‘Fordham 
University,”  and  held  up  the  two  preceding  speakers  as  types  of 
Fordham’s  sons.  He  told  the  people  that  they  should  make  sacri- 
fices to  give  their  children  a solid  Christian  education  just  as  theii 
fathers  had  toiled  with  might  and  main  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
for  them  when  they  were  children.  He  said  that  though  they  might 
not  be  taught  how  to  make  the  most  money,  how  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  commercial  ladder  by  hook  or  bv  crook,  they  would,  how- 
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ever,  be  taught  something  that  is  far  more  important — namely,  to 
be  honorable,  upright,  educated  Christian  gentlemen. 

James  E.  Purcell  is  manager  of  one  of  the  United  Cigar 
Company’s  stores.  He  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Park  Place  and 
Broadway  and  is  very  well  thought  of  by  his  employers.  Another 
Fordham  alumnus  in  this  business  is  Matthew  Burns. 

James  McMurray  is  manager  of  the  delivery  department  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  New  York  florists. 

Louis  Hinchliffe,  ’07,  is  practicing  law  with  the  firm  of 
Hamlin  & Conklin,  located  in  Wall  Street. 

John  King,  ’94,  took  the  part  of  Jack  Frackstian,  the  leading 
role,  in  the  opera  “Pinafore”  that  was  recently  presented  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

Leo  Fitzpatrick,  ’09,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  former  president  of 
his  class,  football  captain  and  baseball  manager  was  a visitor  for  a 
few  hours.  He  was  in  New  York  on  a business  trip. 

Eugene  and  Frank  McGoldrick  visited  their  former  friends 
and  classmates  recently. 

Fred  Schmidt,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  at  present  a student  of 
dentistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  called  at  the  college 
during  the  past  month. 

Charles  Duffy,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  splendid  work  in 
Georgetown  University.  Not  only  is  he  making  an  excellent  record 
in  the  classroom,  but  is  achieving  prominence  as  an  athlete,  notably 
in  basket-ball. 

John  McNeilly,  ’90,  a prominent  lawyer  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
visited  the  college  during  the  last  month  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years.  He  was  pleased  to  note  the  various  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  decade. 

John  J.  Reilly,  ’92,  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company.  He  favored  us  with  a short  visit  recently,  and 
said  that  his  brother,  Thomas,  an  alumnus  of  the  same  year,  is 
chief  of  a division  in  a steel  concern  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  story  about  Senator  Loring  Black,  ’07,  is  well 
worth  reprinting.  As  we  possess  only  the  clipping  and  do  not  know 
from  what  newspaper  it  was  cut,  we  cannot  acknowledge : 

“Senator  Loring  Black,  of  Brooklyn,  is  not  yet  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  He  is  a most  unobtrusive  and  modest  legislator.  He 
moves  about  quietly  and  pays  close  attention  to  his  duties ; he  is 
very  punctual  in  attending  the  regular  sessions  and  meetings  of  com- 
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mittees  of  which  he  is  a member.  Mr.  Black  was  passing  through 
the  Senate  the  other  day,  when  a man  who  thought  him  a page, 
asked  him  to  find  some  other  member  and  tell  him  that  he  was 
wanted.  Mr.  Black  bowed  and  went  around  looking  for  the  person 
sought.  He  could  not  find  him  and  thought  no  more  about  the  mat- 
ter until  the  original  questioner  called  him  and  demanded  an  explan- 
ation. 

“ ‘Why  did  you  not  bring  me  an  answer  ?’  demanded  the 
stranger,  ‘you  pages  should  attend  to  your  business.’ 

“ ‘Because,’  replied  he,  ‘I  am  a Senator  myself.’  ” 

James  P.  Clark,  ’04,  has  just  passed  the  examination  to  prac- 
tice law  in  New  York  State.  For  some  years  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  was  kept  from  his  studies  by  duties  incumbent  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  father’s  estate. 

Romeo  Walsh  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  after 
an  enjoyable  winter  spent  in  Catalina  Islands.  A number  of  his 
Fordham  friends  received  cards  from  him. 

Harold  Carey,  of  Jersey  City,  has  left  Fordham  to  enter  St 
Francis  Xavier’s  College. 

John  McGurk  has  a fine  position  in  a Yonkers  business  firm. 

Paul  Baldwin  has  a municipal  position  in  Brooklyn. 

Adolph  Walters  was  a visitor. 

Friends  of  William  Rapp  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  a sad  acci- 
dent which  happened  to  him  while  supervising  the  erection  of  a 
building.  He  is  employed  by  his  father  and  was  inspecting  some  of 
the  masonry  work,  when  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell,  breaking  his 
leg.  The  fractured  parts  are  knitting  rapidly,  however,  and  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  move  aoout. 

James  McCarthy,  former  baseball  and  football  player,  has 
been  selected  coach  of  the  baseball  team  of  Brooklyn  College. 

George  Callahan,  of  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  is  now  a student  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  the  regular  centrefielder  of  the 
’Varsity  baseball  team  and  is  the  best  batter  on  the  team. 

William  Murphy  led  the  grand  march  at  the  ball  given  by 
his  uncle.  Charles  F.  Murphy,  chieftain  of  Tammany  Hall.  A num- 
ber of  Fordham  men  attended. 

Christopher  Schiess  passed  his  mid-year  examinations  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  did  very  well. 

William  J.  Fallon,  ’06,  won  a most  important  homicide  case 
the  past  month.  He  succeeded,  after  a most  brilliant  defense,  in 
having  his  client  acquitted. 
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John  Bates,  ’04,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  supervisor  of  street  rail- 
ways in  that  city. 

Charles  J.  McCafferty,  ’94,  was  a visitor  last  month.  While 
at  Fordham  he  was  a prefect  of  the  sodality  and  first  baseman  on 
the  ’Varsity. 

Augustus  Dominion,  ex-'i2,  has  opened  a fine  automobile 
garage  on  the  Southern  Boulevard  near  Fordham  Road. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’85,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  is  giving  a 
course  of  Lenten  lectures  on  “Some  Shakespeare  Ways  and  Views.” 
There  are  five  lectures  in  the  series  and  they  are  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fund  to  build  a large  St.  Rose’s  Home  for  the  relief  of 
the  cancerous  poor.  The  lectures  are  given  at  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  on 
East  Twenty-eighth  Street.  The  tickets  for  the  five  lectures  are 
five  dollars.  Single  tickets  are  sold  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents.  They  are  being  largely  attended. 

John  Blauvelt,  '03,  of  387  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  appointed  Paris  representative  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Mr. 
Blauvelt  was  appointed  personally  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
and  it  is  a very  excellent  position  indeed  for  such  a young  man. 

Edward  V.  Curran,  ex-’u,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Post-Office  in  Fordham. 

Hyacinth  Martin,  ex-’n,  will  take  his  vows  as  a Dominican 
next  month  in  St.  Rose  Priory,  Kentucky. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


Fordhamensia 

AS  Epiglottis  once  remarked,  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people 
to  make  up  a world.  And  among  them  one  of  the  types 
most  frequently  met  is  the  Joe  Magee  type,  who 
“crowds”  himself  to  get  explicit  directions,  and  then 
doesn’t  follow  them.  He  invariably  causes  trouble, 
which  may  take  an  amusing  turn  if  the  directions  given  him  refer 
to  a gift  from  a prominent  baker  to  a prominent  institution  of 
learning. 

It  is  whispered  about  the  quadrangle  that  the  college  pastry- 
cook gave  into  the  care  of  one  of  his  delivery  wagon  drivers  a con- 
signment of  mince  pie — thoroughbred  quality — with  instructions  to 
deliver  the  same  at  Fordham,  whence  to  continue  his  route  to 
Bedford  Park.  The  driver,  it  seems,  remembered  naught  but  the 
words  “Fordham  to  Bedford  Park.”  The  result  was  that  the 
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pie  was  unloaded  at  Mount  St.  Ursula,  the  well  known  Bedford 
Park  Academy  for  young  ladies  and  very  young  ladies,  the  driver 
explaining  that  the  pastry  was  a present  from  Fordham  University. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  consequent  message  of  deepest 
thanks  from  the  Academy,  and  the  questioning  of  the  college  chef 
and  baker  by  the  authorities,  rounded  out  the  incident  so  as  to  make 
it  almost  a fit  plot  for  a popular  musical  comedy,  which  might  be 
entitled  “The  Digression  of  the  Stray  Pie.” 

Should  the  college  curriculum  ever  be  so  changed  as  to  make 
the  object  of  the  class  of  physics  a search  after  spontaneous  wit 
and  humor,  then,  and  then  only,  would  we  give  our  sanction — 
valued  as  it  is — to  the  practice  of  treating  the  lecture  hall  as  a 
dormitory.  The  advantages  of  surreptitious  slumber  as  a stimulus 
to  classroom  comedy  have  been  evidenced  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions. The  latest : 

Tom  Campbell,  “the  Tough  Snatcher,”  was  siestaing  as  peace- 
fully as  the  construction  of  the  chairs  in  the  physics  laboratory 
would  allow  ; so  peacefully,  in  fact,  that  it  required  a deal  of  page- 
ing  to  awaken  him.  When  finally  he  did  awake  it  was  to  a state  of 
semi-somnolence  in  which  he  was  unable  quite  to  realize  that  the 
lecture  was  on  electricity  in  general,  and  on  conductors  and  non- 
conductors in  particular. 

“Mr.  Campbell,”  said  the  professor,  “what  is  your  idea  of  a 
poor  conductor?” 

“Poor  conductor?”  echoed  Tom,  “why,  one  that  gets  ‘spotted’ 
nickeling.”* 

If  a fair  “Nell  Brinkley”  ’phoned  to  a popular  young  man,  and 
if  the  popular  young  man  showed  physiognomical  signs  of  being 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  or  the  itch,  or  the  smallpox,  or  something, 
and  if  the  ’phone  message  had  for  its  purpose  the  arrangement  of 
a rendezvous,  and  if  the  young  man,  in  spite  of  his  facial  malady, 
kept  the  “date,”  and  if — whoa,  Bill ! put  on  your  chains ; you’re 
skidding — well,  anyway,  wouldn’t  that  be  some  gallant  of  the  young 
man  ? It  would  ; Oh,  dear  me,  yes. 

But  ontheotherhand,  would  you  blame  the  young  man  if,  upon 
arriving  at  the  tryst,  he  showed  signs  of  discomfiture  because 
two  lady  acquaintances  of  long  standing,  who  “chanced”  to  meet 
him,  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  out  there  all  alone? 

Personally,  “Spelly,”  we  don’t  blame  you  in  the  least. 


* “Knocking  down”  fares. 
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The  subject  for  consideration  in  the  Political  Economy  class 
was  “State  and  National  Banks.” 

“And  how  many  kinds  of  banks  are  there  ?”  asked  the  professor. 

“Three,”  piped  up  “Kinkie”  McCaffrey,  “snow  banks,  sand 
banks,  and  fishing  banks.” 

In  the  words  of  the  eminent  German  philosopher  Herman 
Eutics,  a little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  best  of  men. 
Now  we’re  not  inviting  the  opinions  of  any  who  don’t  class  holders 
of  professorships  among  the  best  of  men.  We’re  merely  remark- 
ing that  some  instructors  do  relish  occasional  indulgence  in  a little 
drollery.  Some  prefer  to  "slip  it  over”  by  slipping  it  in  during  the 
course  of  a lecture.  Such  is  the  preference  of  the  Professor  of 
History  who  told  the  class  how  a Russian  general  fought  in  Siberia 
for  a whole  year,  and  never  got  cold  feet.  Others  choose  rather  to 
frame  their  quip  as  a sort  of  epigram,  as  did  Professor  Casey,  when 
he  remarked  that  the  fact  of  a possible  raising  of  the  price  of  season 
tickets  by  the  Athletic  Association  was  no  guarantee  of  the  student’s 
ability  to  “raise”  the  price. 

Salesman,  a pair  of  comic  socks  for  the  professor,  if  you  please. 

“And  all  the  Boston  society  women  of  our  restricted  acquaint- 
ance” paragraphs  Old  Frank  Adams,  “smoke  like  exchange  edi- 
tors.” 

Have  a cigar,  Harry. 

Next  to  the  ones  who  coin  euphonious  words,  credit  should  go 
to  those  who  endeavor  to  bring  them  into  general  usage.  Not  that 
we  wish  to  endorse  all  the  newly  struck  terms  circulated  in  or 
about  this  college. 

We  cite  herewith  a few  of  those  minted  in  the  meeting  hall  of 
the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society ; not,  however,  crediting  the  coinage 
to  the  speakers  mentioned. 

A1  King : Think,  gentlemen,  of  the  mingulation  of  classes  in 
the  subway. 

George  “Irvington”  Kelly : This  question,  Fellow  Members,  is 
a very  confugal  one. 

“Papa”  Silk:  In  giving  your  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  de- 
bate, I think  we  should  consider  the  edgeability  and  well-contrived- 
ness  of  the  gentlemen’s  speeches. 

Elections  of  Presidents  for  the  different  college  social  clubs 
resulted  as  follows : 

Convent  Visiting  League — Jim  Regan. 

Fordham  Dancing  Club — Si  Malone. 

Anti-soap  Society  (having  its  embryo  in  a Sunday  newspaper 
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item  about  the  injurious  effects  of  the  use  of  that  cleansing  agent) 
— “Tad”  Somers. 

Shapers’  Association — “Dress  Suit  Barney”  Oldfield. 

Study  at  times  is  undoubtedly  painful.  But  some  studies  are 
more  painful  than  others.  For  instance,  the  study  of  the  nervous 
system,  which,  according  to  one  reverend  Senior,  is  called  neuralgia. 

About  the  middle  of  last  month  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society 
conducted  a mock  trial,  Louie  Lederle  being  charged  with  assault 
and  battery  on  one  James  B.  Corcoran,  a conductor  on  the  Fordham 
line.  Though  the  examination  of  witnesses  might  have  proceeded 
better  had  it  been  carried  on  by  a Supreme  Court  or  a class  in  the 
Fordham  Law  School,  some  of  the  testimony  proved  at  least  highly 
amusing.  We  append  herewith  a few  impressions  of  the  trial 
gleaned  by  our  staff  artist,  whom,  by  the  way,  we  almost  dis- 
charged on  account  of  the  stupid  blunder  he  made  in  the  caption 
of  last  month’s  pictures. 

What ! You  didn’t  notice  the  mistake  ? 

Well,  neither  did  we  till  Luke  Healy  called  our  attention  to  it. 


( 


SIR,  I Got  two  Bfi-LS  «,r 
PPl-HAM  AVENUE  ,/\N>  / put 

,srR-  °n  th  ’ Loop  to  Bedford 
k , H a v in’  Six  minutes 

Headway,  allofa 

SUDDetn  I GETS  THREE 

Por  an  short  stop 
SO  | GIVE  >ER  THREE  NOTCHES1 
ON  TH’  REVERSE.  WHEN  \ 
had  ’Ea  stopped  i runs 

INTO  THE  C/NR  WITH  ME 

Handle  an  ’ I sees 

THIS  fellow  Beati  in 
ME  SNATCHER  OVER  TH’ 

S PONOE  w I7M  ME 

-SWITCHSAR 


MIKE  GALLAGHER, 

IMPERSONATING 
A MOTOR  MAN,  , 

Gave  a lot  of  important 

TESTIMONY,  BUT  A LOT  OP 
FAILED  TO  Get  his 

delivery 


,T  WAS  IN 
PETER.  RUMPP  * 
MUSEUM  AT  I 
CONEY  ISLAND- 
I WAS  LOOK  I NO 

(T  the  freaks 
no  this  per- 
son TRIED  To 
Flirt  with  me 


»//«!» 


GEORGE  KELLY,  AS  LIZZIE 
BUNDLE,  DAUGHTER  OP  /N 
PROMINENT  stevedore, 
WAS  /N  VALUABLE  witness 
For  THE  PROSECUTION. 


PAPA"  SILK  AND  OWEN 
"reilly,  colinselfor  the 

DEFENSE,  CONVINCED  THE 
JURY  THAT  LOUIE  WAS  INNO- 
CENT OP  WHAT  OWEN  CALLED 

FELON  I OUS  ASSAULT. 


Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’ii. 
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The  Neur  Gym! — Is  this  idea  a thing  of  the  past?  It  would 
seem  so.  Of  late  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  students 
in  this  direction.  Don't  stand  around  and  view  the  plans  of  the 
proposed  building.  Don’t  go  out  and  gaze  upon  the  site  where  it 
will  be  erected.  Don’t  go  around  and  tell  vour  friends  about  the 
grand  new  gymnasium  Fordham  is  going  to  have.  True,  there  is 
no  harm  in  that,  but  first  consider  whether  or  not  you  have  done 
your  duty. 

Have  you  contributed  ? Have  you  solicited  any  contributions  ? 
Yes— some  have  responded  generously.  But  the  majority  of  the 
students  are  either  day-dreaming  or  uninterested.  Be  loyal  to 
Fordham  and  don't  delay.  To-day  is  the  day  to  think  it  over.  To- 
morrow is  the  day  for  action. 

Nezv  York  A.  C.  Games. — In  the  300-yard  run  at  the  New  York 
A.  C.  games,  on  February  18th.  three  Fordham  men  competed. 

joe  McCaffrey  won  his  trial  heat  but  failed  to  qualify  for  the 
finals. 

Captain  Walsh  stood  the  test  and  raced  home  in  second  place. 
The  winner  was  disqualified,  Ed  receiving  the  premier  position  and, 
accordingly,  the  prize  that  went  with  it.  At  the  same  games  which, 
by  the  way,  were  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  Eddie  Chap- 
man was  allowed  40  yards  handicap  in  the  880  and  won  second 
honors.  With  first  place  in  sight  he  eased  up  and  was  nosed  out 
at  the  tape. 

Millrose  A.  A.  Games. — On  the  evening  of  Washington’s 
Birthday,  the  relay  team  traveled  to  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Arm- 
ory and  competed  in  the  Millrose  A.  A.  games.  The  ’Varsity  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  title  of  City  Champs.  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  Pratt,  St. 
John’s,  Poly.  Institute  and  Brooklyn  College  were  the  other  aspir- 
ants for  honors. 

The  race  was  the  feature  event  of  the  evening  and  the  popular- 
ity of  the  Maroon  quartet  was  manifested  by  the  applause  received. 
Joe  McCaffrey  toed  the  mark  and  snuggled  into  third  place  on  the 
first  turn.  Running  well  within  his  powers  he  held  this  position 
until  a hundred  yards  from  the  finish  of  his  quarter.  Then  cutting 
loose,  he  shot  past  the  leaders  and  opened  up  a gap  of  ten  yards  on 
the  Pratt  man  who  was  running  in  second  place.  Joe  tore  down 
the  stretch  and  touched  off  Billy  Elliffe,  who  found  little  difficulty 
in  adding  five  more  yards  to  the  lead  already  acquired.  Chapman 
relieved  Elliffe  and,  not  being  pressed,  finished  with  the  same  lead. 
Captain  Walsh  then  took  up  the  running  and  without  extending 
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himself  crossed  the  line  with  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  man  eight  yards  behind. 
Pratt  was  third  and  St.  John’s  fourth.  Poly,  and  Brooklyn  retired 
on  the  third  relay. 

The  Annual  Indoor  Meet. — The  annual  indoor  games  of  the 
Fordham  University  A.  A.  were  held  in  the  Seventy-first  Regiment 
Armory  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  March  25th.  From  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view  the  meet  might  be  called  a success,  but  as  far  as 
performances  are  concerned  our  seventh  annual  set  of  games  could 
hardly  be  termed  successful.  The  track  was  so  slippery  that  the 
runners  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  round  the  turns  rapidly  and 
many  falls  resulted.  Time  and  again  the  spectators  were  treated  to 
the  amusing  but  undesirable  sight  of  some  ambitious  athlete  stretch- 
ing himself  on  the  track.  Inasmuch  as  spike  shoes  were  prohib- 
ited the  sharp  turns  found  many  victims.  Several  of  the  entrants 
in  the  high  jump  refused  to  compete. 

The  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory,  with  its  sharp  turns  and 
glazed  surface,  is  a place  which  athletes  shun  ; and  they  are  not 
to  be  blamed. 

Dick  Egan,  of  the  Irish  American  A.  C.,  who  is  also  a Sev- 
enty-first Regiment  man,  displayed  good  form  in  the  880  handi- 
cap. Starting  from  the  5-yard  mark,  virtually  scratch,  he  ran 
through  a large  field  and  crossed  the  line,  a victor.  Matty  Golden, 
of  Brooklyn  Prep.,  ran  a grand  race  in  the  one-mile  novice  event, 
taking  first  place  in  the  good  time  of  4:484-5. 

What  makes  Golden’s  performance  all  the  more  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  he  made  it  a runaway  race  and  was  not  forced  to 
extend  himself  at  any  time. 

The  Fordham  “Special”  220-yard  dash  furnished  some  excite- 
ment. E.  Hughes,  a Freshman  in  the  Medical  School,  started  with 
an  11-yard  handicap  and  won  the  premier  position.  Tom  Ryan 
with  5 yards  allowance,  was  second,  and  Ed  Walsh,  the  honor  man, 
finished  in  third  place.  The  stellar  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
Fordham  Holy  Cross  relay  race  for  the  Catholic  Championship. 
Fordham  drew  the  pole  and  Joe  McCaffrey  crouched  ready  for  the 
start  with  Billy  McKenna,  the  Holy  Cross  captain,  at  his  side.  At 
the  crack  of  the  pistol  Joe  sprang  to  the  front  and  burnt  up  the 
boards,  taking  the  first  turn  in  grand  style. 

McKenna  slipped  at  the  start,  and  almost  fell  at  the  turn.  The 
road  was  very  rocky  for  the  Worcester  collegian  who  found  it  hard 
to  stay  on  his  feet.  At  this  point  some  Fordham  man  in  authority 
told  the  officials  to  stop  the  race  and  prevent  it  from  being  a farce 
as  McCaffrey  had  gained  about  fifty  yards  on  the  Purple  runner. 
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Half  an  hour  later  the  race  was  re-started.  Joe  McCaffrey  jumped 
into  the  lead  and  at  the  first  turn  was  leading  by  about  four  yards, 
but  McKenna  found  himself  and  carried  the  race  to  the  wearer  of 
the  Maroon.  McCaffrey,  however,  won  out  in  the  final  sprint  and 
handed  Billy  Elliffe  a scant  yard  advantage  over  Joy,  the  Holy 
Cross  gridiron  star.  By  a quick  jump  on  the  third  turn  the  man 
with  the  cheerful  name  took  the  lead.  Elliffe  tried  several  times 
to  pass  the  Bay  Stater,  but  every  attempt  was  met  with  Joy’s 
elbow,  which  found  its  way  to  Billy’s  wind. 

Elliffe  ran  one  of  the  pluckiest  races  ever  witnessed  and  fin- 
ished only  two  yards  behind  the  man  who  was  using  both  arms  and 
legs  to  advantage. 

McDonald,  of  Holy  Cross,  and  Chapman,  of  Fordham,  then 
took  up  the  running.  The  two-yard  handicap  was  cut  down  at  the 
start  and  then  the  spectators  were  surprised  to  see  Chapman  take 
the  the  lead  and  draw  away  from  the  Holy  Cross  runner,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  keep  within  striking  distance.  Running  with  long, 
bounding  strides,  and  taking  the  turns  with  ease,  Eddie  went  away 
yard  by  yard.  The  flying  freshman  had  decided  the  issue  by 
handing  in  a thirty-yard  lead  to  Captain  Ed  Walsh,  who  ran 
against  McLaughlin,  the  Holy  Cross  anchor  man.  Walsh  took 
matters  comparatively  easy  and  found  no  trouble  in  keeping  the 
lead.  He  crossed  the  finish  line  with  the  Purple  bearer  thirty 
yards  in  his  wake.  Taking  all  in  all  the  meet  was  as  successful  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  discouraging  circumstances  and  the 
Monthly  takes  this  means  of  congratulating  Track  Manager 
Frank  Kennedy  on  his  splendid  work. 

The  fifteen  events  were  well  chosen  and  were  run  off  in  orderly 
fashion. 

Eller’s  Record. — At  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory  on 
Saturday,  March  4th,  Bob  Eller,  ex-’i3,  broke  the  65-yard  hurdle 
record. 

Bob  beat  his  brother  Jack  to  the  tape  in  the  fast  time  of  8 
seconds,  which  is  four-fifths  of  a second  faster  than  the  former 
record  made  by  Walter  Burch  at  the  Fordham  games  the  week 
previous. 

Eller’s  record  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  A.  A.  U.  as  it  was 
made  in  an  exhibition  event. 

Dominican  Lyceum  Meet. — At  the  Dominican  Lyceum  games 
which  were  held  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  on  March  4th, 
Track  Captain  Ed  Walsh  succeeded  in  garnering  second  prize  in  the 
440-yard  handicap.  Starting  from  the  seven-yard  mark,  he  ran  a 
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heady  race  and  swooping  the  turns,  tore  up  the  home  stretch,  gain- 
ing second  place.  The  winner  was  a 12-yard  man.  At  the  same 
set  of  games  John  Cavanaugh,  a freshman,  landed  second  place 
in  the  70-yard  dash,  open  to  members  of  the  Catholic  Athletic 
League. 

The  Relay  Team. — In  conclusion:  a word  regarding  the  relay 
team.  At  the  Brooklyn  Post-Office  games  the  time  for  the  mile 
was  3 :4i  1-5. 

At  the  Millrose  A.  A.  games,  a month  later,  the  flying  four  cut 
more  than  four  seconds  off  the  time  they  had  made  at  the  B.  P.  O. 
carnival. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  last  three  men  were  not  hard 
pressed  3 :37  is  a performance  above  the  ordinary.  The  poor  time 
made  in  the  duel  with  Holy  Cross  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  slip- 
pery condition  of  the  track. 

All  in  all  the  indoor  season  of  1910  and  1911  has  been  the 
most  successful  so  far  for  any  Fordham  track  team. 

Two  handsome  trophies  were  won  during  the  season.  One 
will  remain  in  our  possession  for  a year,  while  the  other  is  perma- 
nent. 

By  defeating  Columbia  and  the  other  New  York  colleges  at  the 
Post-Office  games  the  ’Varsity  quartet  won  the  race  which  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  carry  with  it  the  college  championship  of 
Greater  New  York. 

By  virtue  of  the  victory  over  the  Holy  Cross  team,  which  in 
turn  had  beaten  the  Georgetown  representatives,  another  champion- 
ship is  brought  to  Fordham — namely,  the  Catholic  college  cham- 
pionship of  the  East.  This  is  the  third  year  in  succession  that  the 
Maroon  has  won  the  Catholic  honors,  but  the  1911  quartet  is  the 
first  to  carry  off  both  championships  in  the  same  year. 

The  members  of  the  relay  team  are  all  in  different  classes  and 
three  of  these  men  will  be  back  at  college  next  year.  Joe  McCaf- 
frey, the  first  runner,  is  a senior ; Billy  Elliffe,  who  relieves  him. 
is  a sophomore,  and  a new  man,  who  has  made  himself  very  popu- 
lar because  of  his  sterling  performances. 

Eddie  Chapman  runs  the  third  leg  and  is  a member  of  the 
freshman  class.  Captain  Ed  Walsh,  the  anchor  man  and  the  junior 
class  representative,  is  the  only  veteran  on  the  team,  this  being 
his  third  year  as  a member. 

At  the  annual  Penn  relay  carnival,  which  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Slowtown  college  late  in  the  month,  the  ’Varsity 
quartet  will  measure  strides  with  seven  first-class  teams  selected 
by  the  Penn  management. 
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Realizing  the  speed  of  the  Maroon  four  the  said  management 
has  placed  our  color  bearers  in  a higher  class  than  the  one  in 
which  they  competed  last  year.  John  Hopkins,  Haverford,  New 
York  University,  Bucknell,  Western  Maryland,  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  are  the  opponents  from  whom  we  will 
endeavor  to  wrest  the  laurels. 

Baseball. — When  this  is  published  the  baseball  season  will  be 
well  under  way. 

For  over  a month  the  ’Varsity  candidates  have  been  hard  at 
work  and,  although  no  great  cut  has  been  made  as  yet,  the  most 
promising  performers  can  be  determined  by  a close  follower  of  the 
game. 

Coach  Hartman  and  Captain  Scanlon  have  put  the  men 
through  a severe  drilling  in  preparation  for  the  season,  which  will 
be  a hard  one.  Nine  veterans  are  out  for  positions  on  the  team,  but 
the  final  make-up  will  not  be  determined  before  the  men  start  on 
the  Easter  trip.  Babeball  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  games  in- 
dulged in  and  unless  we  all  jump  in  and  lend  a hand  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  go  through  with  the  schedule.  But  we  are  not 
afraid  of  failure.  We  feel  sure  that  every  man  will  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel. 

Buy  vour  season  ticket  now  ! — If  you  have  not  bought  it  already. 

BRIEFS 

J.  W.  Meehan,  ’14,  has  been  elected  manager  of  the  Fresh- 
man baseball  team,  but  owing  to  faculty  restrictions  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  class  of  1914  will  be  represented  on  the  diamond. 

Eddie  Chapman  has  been  elected  Freshman  representative  on 
the  governing  board  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

Jack  Coffey  has  left  the  city  to  join  the  Denver  team  of  the 
Western  League.  Jack  should  make  good  in  this  class- A minor 
league,  and  there  are  many  who  expect  to  see  him  back  in  the  big 
show  again  next  year. 

Murray  Quinn  joins  the  Binghamton,  New  York  State 
League,  team  next  month. 

Dave  Shean  has  been  traded  by  Boston  to  Chicago,  also  of  the 
National  League.  Dave  is  lucky  to  land  with  such  a team  as  the 
Cubs. 

Chris  Mahoney  is  out  in  California,  the  training  camp  of  the 
Boston  Americans. 

Dick  Rudolph  made  quite  a hit  at  Marlin  Springs,  where  the 
New  York  Nationals  were  training.  All  the  correspondents  agreed 
that  Rudolph  would  make  good  and  remain  a member  of  the  Giants. 

J.  A.  McDermott,  A.B.,  ’14. 


Prep.  Notes 

Reunion  of  Prep,  To. — On  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday, 
February  28th,  Section  B of  the  Class  of  Fordham  Prep,  1910,  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hannigan  at  their  beautiful 
home  on  Livingstone  Avenue,  Yonkers.  This  kind  and  unexpected 
entertainment  marked  for  the  class  its  first  reunion  and  was  brought 
about  by  the  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  of  one  of  its  most 
popular  members,  J.  Emmet  Hannigan. 

The  guests  began  to  arrive  early  in  the  evening  and  were  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Hannigan.  Shortly  after  5 o’clock  Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn, 
S.J.,  President  of  the  Fordham  University,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
James  L.  McGovern,  S.J.,  the  professor  of  the  class  during  its  three 
last  years,  arrived  in  Mr.  PIannigan’s  automobile.  Old  acquaint- 
ances were  renewed  and  the  greatest  of  merriment  prevailed.  At 
7 o’clock  dinner  was  announced  and  the  guests  proceeded  to  th< 
dining  hall,  the  tables  of  which  were  tastefully  decorated  with  an 
abundance  of  cut  flowers,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a large  white  and 
maroon  “F”  and  several  college  flags,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
was  Fordham’s. 

After  a sumptuous  banquet,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a 
southern  chef,  coffee  was  served  and  cigars  lighted.  Mr.  James 
A.  McDermott,  the  President  of  the  class,  assumed  his  duties  as 
toastmaster.  In  a merry  mood  he  made  some  witty  observations  and 
called  upon  Rev.  Father  Rector. 

President  Quinn  voiced  his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and 
loyalty  which  had  brought  about  this  reunion  of  the  class  and  he 
hoped  that  the  initiative  of  J.  Emmet  would  be  an  incentive  to  the 
other  members  of  the  class  to  effect  a strong  organization  which 
would  perpetuate  by  its  works  the  fame  of  1910.  Rev.  Father 
Murray,  of  Yonkers,  was  the  next  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
toastmaster.  Congratulating  the  class  for  its  excellent  good  fellow- 
ship and  loyalty,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  “grow  from 
more  to  more.” 

Rev.  Mr.  McGovern,  whose  patient  care  had  formed  the  class 
’nto  loyal  Fordham  men,  in  responding  to  a call  for  a toast,  thanked 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hannigan  for  their  great  kindness,  and  urged  the 
class  to  keep  up  its  good  work  and  to  perpetuate  its  memory  by  the 
founding  of  a scholarship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hannigan  expressed  their  joy  at  having  afforded 
pleasure  to  their  guests  and  urged  with  Father  Rector  the  necessity 
of  keeping  firm  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  now  so  strongly 
welded  together  the  hearts  of  its  members.  Mr.  Emmet  Hannigan, 
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speaking  as  only  a good  fellow  can,  told  how  pleased  he  was  to  be 
with  his  old  classmates  once  more,  and  hoped  that  there  would  be 
many  such  reunions.  Mr.  James  Dunn  spoke  briefly  on  the  rela- 
tion which  should  exist  between  class  and  teacher  and  how  that 
relation  had  always  been  preserved  in  the  present  class.  An  informal 
entertainment  in  the  reception  rooms  closed  the  evening’s  round 
of  pleasure. 

“ Lend  Me  Five  Shillings.” — On  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tues- 
day a very  creditable  performance  of  the  English  comedy,  “Lend 
Me  Five  Shillings,”  was  presented  by  the  Second  Division  Dramatic 
Society.  It  was  a creditable  performance  and  the  members  of  the 
cast  deserve  to  be  congratulated.  William  B.  O’Shaughnessy 
and  Lester  Robinson  represented  the  two  principal  characters. 
While  Bernard  Jones,  Leo  Hinchliffe,  Charles  Sexton,  Wal- 
ter Conway  and  J.  Mahoney  were  conspicuous  in  their  parts. 

The  comedy  was  followed  by  a grand  march  for  those  in  cos- 
tume, after  which  Father  Lyons,  S.J.,  as  chairman  of  the  judges, 
announced  that  it  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  honorable  judges 
that  William  B.  O’Shaughnessy  and  Lester  Robinson  were  the 
best  couple,  and  William  Welsh  was  the  best  single  competitor. 
A large  feast  had  been  prepared  in  the  Gym,  and  of  this  the  entire 
division  and  a few  honored  guests  partook. 

Basket-hall. — The  closely  contested  Basket-ball  Class  League 
Trophy  has  been  awarded  to  the  team  representing  Second  Year  B. 
This  team  has  for  its  record  throughout  the  past  season  but  one 
defeat.  A large  Fordham  banner  was  presented  to  Third  Year  B 
for  finishing  a close  second. 

Hockey. — The  hockey  team  still  continues  with  success  and 
within  the  past  month  has  defeated  such  teams  as  Columbia  Gram- 
mar and  DeWitt  Clinton.  Following  are  some  of  the  scores : 

Cutler  High  3 — Fordham  Prep 2 

Columbia  Grammar  2 — Fordham  Prep 3 

DeWitt  Clinton  o — Fordham  Prep 5 

Columbia  Grammar 4 — Fordham  Prep 3 

Yonkers  High 3 — Fordham  Prep 1 

Dues  Due. — In  last  month’s  issue  you  were  reminded  that  your 
athletic  fees  were  due.  The  response  has  not  been  what  it  should 
be.  It  is  your  duty  to  aid  your  various  athletic  teams  financially. 
You  have  one  of  the  best  baseball  teams  in  and  around  Greater 
New  York.  It  needs  support,  it  must  have  it  and  you  Prep,  men 
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are  the  ones  who  should  give  it  that  support.  So  get  together  and 
let  each  and  every  man  pay  his  dues. 

Baseball  Team  Competitors. — Manager  Lynch  sent  forth  his 
call  on  March  ist  for  candidates  for  the  Prep,  baseball  team,  and 
about  thirty  men  responded.  Of  last  year’s  team  to  report  include : 
Captain  Larry  O’Rourke,  Kiernan,  McGovern,  McCall,  T. 
Ryan,  E.  Ryan  and  Viviano.  The  outlook  at  the  present  is  very 
promising,  and  Captain  O’Rourke  is  confident  that  the  Prep,  will 
have  one  of  the  fastest  high  school  nines  anywhere  about  the 
vicinity. 

R.  S.  Lloyd,  Jr. 
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ONE  of  the  editors  of  The  Fordham  Monthly,  who 
has  been  a frequent  contributor  for  nearly  three  years 
to  the  avowedly  purely  literary  pages  of  his  college 
magazine,  recently  had  a rather  interesting  discussion 
with  one  of  his  fellow  editors  whose  efforts  have  in 
the  main  been  confined  to  the  humble  duties  of  chronicler.  The 
“literary”  editor  maintained  that  the  other’s  labors  were  not  help- 
ing his  “style”  any ; were,  in  fact,  conducing  to  the  opposite  effect, 
since  he  was  simply  narrating  facts  or  composing  little  articles  on 
events  about  the  college.  Naturally  the  “cub  reporter”  felt  some- 
what dejected  that  his  department  would  not  permit  the  cultivation 
of  the  elegant  diction  of  an  Addison,  the  flowing  periods  of  a 
Macaulay  or  the  profound  flights  of  imagery  characteristic  of  a 
Francis  Thompson.  However,  he  did  not  throw  up  his  hands  in 
despair  and  his  judgment  has  been  vindicated  by  an  article  published 
in  the  February  issue  of  The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  entitled 
“The  Newspaper  School.” 

We  have  read  the  above  article  five  times  and  have  learned 
more  and  more  by  each  reading.  The  author  is  Mr.  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams,  a noted  newspaper  writer  and  novelist,  and  his  ideas 
about  the  art  of  writing  should  be  “chewed  and  digested”  by  every 
college  student  in  the  country.  Since  he  is  a successful  writer  him- 
self he  consequently  knows  what  elements  make  for  success  in 
others.  Mr.  Williams  shows  the  absurdity  of  some  college  profes- 
sors roundly  condemning  newspaper  reading  and  newspaper  styles 
of  writing,  as  producing  a deleterious  effect  on  the  embryo  authors 
of  the  twentieth  century.  He  says  that  “some  newspaper  styles  are 
good  in  themselves.  Even  the  colleges  are  beginning  to  see  that. 
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To  be  sure,  the  best  newspaper  style  seldom  displays  the  pseudo- 
dignified  stiltedness  of  some  writers  in  the  Princetonian  and  Lit. 
But  that  is  because  the  newspapers  do  not  want  that  kind  of  writing, 
rather  than  because  they  cannot  get  it.” 

“Newspaper  reporting,  then,  is  recommended  for  those  going 
in  for  writing,  not  because  it  is  the  best  imaginable  school  for  learn- 
ing a really  schoolless  art,  but  because  it  is  the  only  one  we  have.” 
It  is  valuable  not  for  “what  it  teaches  about  literature,  but  about 
life,  from  which  all  literature  flows.  Because  it  hammers  into  your 
head  a working  knowledge  of  rudimentary  technique,  and  disciplines 
you  in  the  exercise  of  it,  whether  you  ‘feel  like  it’  or  not.  Because 
it  forces  you  to  use  your  eyes,  and  gives  you  something  to  use 
them  on.  And  because,  meanwhile,  it  supplies  that  invaluable  ad- 
junct, an  atmosphere  of  fellow-craftsmen  using  their  faculties  in  the 
same  way,  and  speaking  the  same  language.  ‘College  students’ 
are  seldom  made  to  understand  that  grace  and  charm  and  lilt  and 
‘style’  and  all  the  rest  come  in  of  themselves,  if  they  come  at 
all,  as  by-products  of  the  simple-sounding  but  infinitely  difficult  pro- 
cess of  making  others  see  or  feel  what  you  saw  or  felt,  in  the  way 
you  felt  or  saw  it.” 

“They  have  masterpieces  thrust  at  them,  which  is  good  for 
them ; and  then  they  are  advised  to  write  like  that,  which  is  bad. 
Form  in  baseball  is  not  acquired  by  watching  the  champions  from 
the  grandstand.  The  winding-up  motions  of  the  pitcher  can  easily 
be  imitated,  but  this  does  not  teach  one  to  put  the  ball  over  the 
plate,  with  speed,  curves  and  control.  The  game  can  only  be  learned 
by  playing  it ; aided  by  a professional  coach,  if  possible,  not  a sport- 
ing editor — even  though  the  latter  may  be  an  excellent  judge  of 
baseball,  and  can  keep  score  admirably.” 

“It  is  no  wonder  that  the  average  wholesome  undergraduate, 
usually  a good  fellow  by  nature,  quite  capable  of  conveying  ideas  in 
conversation,  becomes  pseudo-dignified  and  stilted  with  a pen  in  his 
hand.  It  is  not  his  fault.  He  is  acting  according  to  his  lights.  He 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  prime  object  of  his  contortions  is 
to  make  motions  like  a writer.  Instead  of  trying  to  give  an  illusion 
of  life,  he  is  trying  his  best  to  give  an  illusion  of  literature,  not 
understanding  that  literature  is  only  a name  given  to  the  former 
effort  when  it  succeeds  wonderfully.” 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine , published  in 
Stonyhurst  College,  Preston,  England,  is  a well-written  article  de- 
scribing the  aviary  conducted  in  connection  with  the  college.  The 
trials  and  anxieties  that  are  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  conducting  of 
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such  an  establishment,  are  told  in  a highly  interesting  way.  The 
article  is  profusely  illustrated  by  many  pictures  of  some  of  the 
rare  varieties  of  our  feathered  friends. 

The  D’Youville  Magazine  is  excellent  throughout.  We  dis- 
like to  criticize  in  general  terms  and  avoid  it  whenever  possible. 
However,  were  we  to  review  this  publication  specifically  we  would 
be  doing  an  injustice  to  each  one  whom  we  did  not  mention.  The 
young  ladies  all  deserve  warm  words  of  praise. 

It  was  rather  unkind  for  the  editors  of  the  Nazar ene  to  make 
us  wait  a whole  month  for  the  concluding  installment  of  “The 
Oratorio  and  the  Opera.”  That  essay  is  of  far  more  importance  and 
more  skilfully  developed  than  is  the  essay  on  “Patriotism,”  written 
by  the  same  author  and  the  space  filled  by  the  latter  should,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  have  been  sacrificed  to  more  of  “The  Oratorio  and 
the  Opera.”  The  biographical  essay  on  “Alfred  Tennyson”  be- 
speaks an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  masterly  productions  of 
that  great  poet  of  the  last  century. 

There  are  always  model  short  stories  in  The  Redwood,  from 
California.  The  February  issue  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for 
“The  Ruby  Ring”  and  “His  Second  Term”  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing norms  of  excellence. 

“The  Passing  of  Mid-Years”  is  a catchy  piece  of  verse  in  The 
Smith  College  Monthly,  which  echoes  a sentiment  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  that  college  : 

“Mid-years  are  past! 

With  laugh  and  shout 
And  giddy  hurryings  about 
We  banish  care, 

Our  faces  wear 
A sunny  cast 
Mid-years  are  past! 

“Mid-years  are  past! 

Have  we  been  rash? 

Have  we  rejoiced  with  too  much  dash? 

Have  we  in  heat 
Been  indiscreet? 

We  are  harassed 
Are  mid-years  passed? 


“M.  L.  Rice." 
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The  Vassar  Miscellany  is,  as  a rule,  one  of  our  very  best  ex- 
changes. Some  of  the  essays  are  perfect.  They  give  evidence  of  a 
great  deal  of  research  work,  a profound  knowledge  of  the  subject 
treated,  and  are  developed  in  the  most  polished  of  language.  The 
stories,  too,  are  usually  above  the  average  merit,  but  there  is  one  in 
the  February  issue  that  is  awful — “awful”  is  the  only  word  that 
adequately  describes  what  we  mean.  Under  the  caption  of  “Ex- 
penses— A Tragedy  of  Fact,”  the  author  tells  the  story  of  a pretty 
Swedish  girl,  an  immigrant  to  America,  who,  carried  away  by  a 
lust  for  gaudy  dresses,  jewelry,  etc.,  is  brought  to  an  unhappy  end. 
“A  Tragedy  of  Fact,”  the  author  calls  it.  That  the  story  is 
founded  on  fact,  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  must  confess  that  we  were 
tremendously  amazed  to  see  such  “facts”  brought  out  in  the  pages 
of  a young  ladies’  college  publication.  Moreover,  the  sad  story  is 
narrated  in  language  which  is  shockingly  plain — language  which 
would  scarcely  be  expected  from  an  undergraduate  of  the  fair  sex. 
Preaching  is  a new  and  unwelcome  role  for  us.  We  could  not,  how- 
ever, in  conscience  let  such  an  article  pass  by  unnoticed,  and  we 
trust  that  no  ill-feeling  will  result  from  our  remarks. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 

Medical  Notes 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  to  call  unto  himself  the  soul  of  the 
mother  of  our  classmate,  Lawrence  D.  Roche ; be 
it,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  the  class  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  of  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  real- 
izing the  loss  and  sorrow  her  death  has  brought  upon  her  family 
extend  to  them  in  their  bereavement  our  most  sincere  and  heart-felt 
sympathy,  beseeching  our  Heavenly  Father  to  console  and  comfort 
them  Tn  their  grief  and  to  receive  into  the  eternal  happiness  of  his 
kingdom  the  soul  of  his  faithful  servant ; and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly,  and  a copy  of  said  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
our  bereaved  classmate. 

Joseph  H.  Mosher,  John  E.  Dolan, 

John  I.  Meagher,  John  J.  Flynn. 

William  J.  Clemensi, 
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The  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Bronx  Medical  Association 
was  held  at  the  Schnorer  Club  house  on  Thursday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 19th,  1911.  Dr.  Charles  Graef,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology was  toastmaster  and  among  the  after  dinner  speakers 
were  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Bryant,  Rev.  Father  Quin,  Rector  of 
Fordham  University,  and  Thomas  W.  Churchill  representing 
the  legal  profession. 

Father  Quin’s  address  was  delivered  in  his  most  genial  and 
yet  impressive  way.  He  outlined  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  establishing  medical  education  on  a substantial  basis  at 
Fordham  and  gave  some  information  as  to  the  future  plans  of 
the  University. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  the  school  will  do  its  full  part  in 
pushing  forward  the  betterment  of  medical  teaching  in  America. 

Among  the  ninety  guests  at  the  banquet  were:  Dr.  Wm.  E. 
Howley,  Dr.  jos.  J.  Smith,  Dr.  Wm.  O.  Byrne,  Dr.  F.  L. 
Donlon,  Dr.  Jos.  T.  Dunn,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy  and 
Jos.  I.  Berry,  of  the  Fordham  Alumni.  Dr.  A.  F.  Brugman, 
Dr.  Podvin,  Dr.  B.  J.  Tilton,  Dr.  Thomas  Curtin  and 
Dr.  E,  E.  Corbett  of  the  Medical  Faculty  were  also  present. 

Cancer 

With  brief  reference  to  supposed  causative  factors. 

The  victims  of  this  dire  and  fearful  affliction,  annually  number 
many  thousands : respecting  none,  from  king  to  lowly  pauper,  it  has 
from  the  very  beginning  been  a frightful  scourge  of  humanity. 

Volumes,  and  treatises  galore,  have  been  written,  discussions 
lengthy  and  warm  engaged  in,  fortunes  expended,  and  institutions 
founded,  in  a vain  endeavor  to  determine  the  cause  or  causes  of, 
and  a cure  for,  this  malignant  malady.  The  absolutely  bad  results 
obtained  in  the  mutilating  methods  adopted  for  the  eradication  or 
removal  of  those  carcinomatous  growths  merely  demonstrate  our 
ignorance  as  regards  their  causation  and  specific  treatment.  Prob- 
ably no  disease  has  attracted  such  universal  attention  and  study. 
Yet  as  a result  of  it,  what  have  we  to  show?  In  answer  to  this 
we  must  truthfully  and  bitterly  say,  very  little  indeed. 

But  reason  and  logic  tell  us  that  where  there  is  an  effect,  there 
must  be  a cause.  Apparently  the  cause  is  extremely  obscure.  The 
cure  is  equally  so,  yet  there  are  diseases  which  though  now  under 
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practically  perfect  control,  formerly  baffled  all  attempts  at  removal 
or  cure.  The  latter  is  in  itself  sufficient  stimulus  towards  further 
efforts  to  be  exerted  in  the  investigation  of  this  vast  and  obscure 
problem. 

Fame,  if  not  fortune,  awaits  him  whose  efforts  shall  prove 
fruitful  in  this  direction,  and  above  all,  he  will  have  bestowed  upon 
mankind  an  invaluable  boon. 

However,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  we  are  not  without  some 
knowledge  of  cancer,  inasmuch  as  diligent  research  has  truly  shed 
some  light  upon  several  etiological  factors,  even  though  these  do 
not  aid  in  the  attempt  to  cure  the  malady.  The  microscope,  and 
its  intelligent  use  has  gone  far  in  demonstrating  the  minute  con- 
struction, detail  and  characteristics,  peculiar  to  these  morbid  growths. 
Definite  statistical  records  with  careful  observation  also  disclose 
more  or  less  constant  factors  in  the  etiology.  To  be  brief ; we  find 
the  latter  showing,  first,  age  as  an  influence  in  the  occurrence  of 
cancer,  it  being  more  frequent  in  adult  and  advanced  life ; although 
it  is  not  unknown  in  the  young.  Also  the  different  distribution  in 
the  various  internal  organs,  at  varying  periods  of  life. 

Sex  is  another  very  significant  factor ; and  statistics  show 
cancer  to  be  about  twice  as  frequent  in  females  as  it  is  in  males. 
This,  however,  does  not  hold  good  for  carcinomatous  growths  of 
individual  organs. 

As  far  as  heredity  is  concerned,  little  can  be  said.  No  proof 
can  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  heredity  plays  a part,  and 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  such  a process  is  possible,  when  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  the  conditions  which  might  make  this 
possible. 

While  certain  family  predisposition  seems  at  times  to  be  com- 
mon, yet  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  is  not  more  than  mere 
coincidence,  and  cannot  be  proven  to  be  otherwise.  Such  things 
as  personal  hygiene,  climate  or  food  apparently  have  no  influence 
on  cancer,  though  it  may  be  said  tentatively,  that  the  negro  is 
slightly  less  susceptible  than  the  white  man. 

Such  local  predisposing  factors,  as  chronic  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation, trauma,  injury  to  bone  and  local  malformations,  undoubtedly 
frequently  preceded  cancerous  growths.  Heterotopia  or  mechanical 
displacement  of  cells  has  been  said  to  have  originated  the  disease, 
where  the  cells  find  their  new  abode. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  which  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  dilate  upon,  in  an  effort  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  baffling 
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disease.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  probably  the  two  most  plausible 
theories  or  hypotheses,  are  those  of  Cohnheim  and  Ribbert.  A good 
description  and  explanation  of  these  may  be  found  in  any  recognized 
text-book  on  pathology. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  modestly  to  give  expression 
to  a few  personal  ideas  and  thoughts  on  the  subject ; or  even  put 
the  matter  in  an  interrogative  manner,  the  latter,  probably  being 
the  better  plan. 

To  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  what  reasons  could  be  advanced, 
to  show  that  cancer  was  not  the  result  of  a poison  or  toxic  substance, 
elaborated  locally,  or  generally  by  the  body  itself?  That  injury, 
traumation,  lowered  resistance,  and  chronic  inflammatory  processes, 
play  a large  part  in  the  excitation  of  a cancerous  growth,  is  generally 
admitted  and  seems  more  or  less  definitely  proven.  Just  what  the 
nature  of  these  changes  are,  is  what  concerns  us  most. 

In  this  argument,  it  is  presupposed  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  there  exists  in  the  blood,  probably  in  the  serum,  a substance 
which  stimulates  tissue  repair,  and  the  regeneration  of  cellular  ele- 
ments. That  such  a substance  should  exist,  aside  from  the  ordinary 
nourishing  functions  of  the  blood,  seems  logical  at  least. 

Now  to  return  to  our  continued  local  injury  or  inflammation, 
we  know  that  in  time,  death  of  the  cells  in  whole  or  in  part  takes 
place.  Or  they  are  so  changed  in  their  character  that  they  no 
longer  undergo  the  same  metabolic  processes,  and  begin  to  elaborate 
new  and  abnormal  products.  It  is  here  supposed  that  one  of  these 
catabolic  products  is  a toxin,  which  has  a certain  definite  action.  This 
action  is  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  substance  in  the  blood,  which 
has  the  power  to  stimulate  tissue  repair. 

Should  such  be  the  fact,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  would  be 
impossible  for  regeneration  to  take  place,  since  this  toxin  is  now 
being  constantly  formed  ; and  eventually  saturates  the  tissue,  sur- 
rounding the  seat  of  degeneration. 

Following  these  changes  for  some  obscure  cause,  cell  multipli- 
cation runs  riot  and  unchecked,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
this  process  and  tumor  formation  is  next  noted. 

As  said  before,  this  toxin  neutralizes  locally,  the  regenerative 
properties  of  the  blood.  Later  it  is  absorbed  into  the  general 
circulation,  with  the  result  that  the  blood  is  largely  depleted  of 
the  before-mentioned  elements.  This  would  in  a measure  explain 
the  ease  with  which  netathesis  takes  place  in  this  type  of  tumor 
growth,  the  tissues  being  predisposed  to  degeneration. 
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That  poisonous  bodies  taken  into  the  system,  and  entering  the 
general  circulation,  can  and  do  cause  the  death  of  cells  is  well  known. 
A good  example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  some  cases  of  chronic  ergot 
poisoning,  in  which  are  found  areas  of  gangrene  and  necrosis. 

That  antitoxic  substances  which  would  counteract  the  effect  of 
this  toxin,  could  be  manufactured,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  only 
means  by  which  this  could  be  discovered  would  be  by  careful  and 
systematic  methods  of  experimentation. 

It  seems  only  natural  that  such  a substance  could  be  produced 
in  much  the  same  way,  as  are  many  of  the  other  antitoxic  sera. 
The  practical  application  of  theory  is  the  difficult  problem  that  must 
be  dealt  with. 

Interesting  in  the  extreme,  it  is,  to  determine  a manner,  in 
which  we  may  in  one  form  at  least,  “kill  death.” 

Harry  J.  Vier,  Ti. 


Law  School  Notes 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  public  series  was  delivered  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  on  the  evening  of  March  15th  by  George  Gordon 
Battle,  Esq.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was: 
Lecture  “The  American  and  English  Systems  of  Criminal 
Procedure.”  The  speaker,  in  a clear  and  interest- 
ing manner,  contrasted  the  American  and  English  systems  showing 
the  relation  and  fundamental  distinctions  between  the  two  modes  of 
procedure.  The  students  and  friends  received  much  practical  in- 
formation and  advice  invaluable  to  those  interested  in  the  law.  The 
next  and  final  lecture  which  will  also  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Battle  on 
the  evening  of  April  16th,  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure. 
The  subject  of  this  lecture  will  be : “The  American  and  French 
Systems  of  Criminal  Procedure.” 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Lenten  season,  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Law  School  will  be  held.  The  arrangements  of 
the  different  committees  have  not  yet  been  com- 
Dinner.  pleted  although  the  members  are  hard  at  work. 

The  indications  are  that  the  social  event  this 
year  will  surpass  previous  records  as  there  is  a large  increase  in 
attendance  and  the  students  are  determined  to  reflect,  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  affair,  the  progress  of  the  school. 

George  J.  Denneny. 


Book  Reviews 

“Christ’s  Social  Remedies.”  By  Harry  Earl  Montgomery. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  New  York  and  London.  $1.25. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  lay  authorities  on  sociology  going  back, 
for  the  remedy  of  the  ills  that  are  eating  away  the  vitals  of  society, 
to  Him  who  implanted  the  social  tendency  in  man.  From  anarch- 
ism all  along  the  sad  litany,  down  even  to  international  contro- 
versies, Christ’s  life  and  teaching  are  scanned  for  His  decision,  with 
a coolness  of  treatment  and  a cogent  logic  which  make  this  book 
invaluable  to  all  whose  thoughts  are  centred  on  the  social  chaos 
which  is  threatening.  The  author  uses  to  excellent  effect  the 
parallel  treatment  of  quotations  from  Christ  and  the  Socialist,  show- 
ing how  utterly  opposed  the  two  teachings  are.  In  point  of  doctrine 
there  is  nothing  but  the  most  pronounced  orthodoxy. 

“The  Catholic  Who’s  Who?”  By  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand.  London: 
Burns  and  Oates.  New  York:  Benziger  Bros.  $1.50. 

Everything  of  interest  in  the  lives  of  well-known  living  Cath- 
olics is  neatly  presented  in  this  volume.  It  provides,  besides  all 
this  information,  a means  of  consolation  to  the  ordinary  Catholic 
reader,  who  sees  such  an  astonishing  array  of  talent  and  greatness, 
much  of  which  coming  from  the  enemies’  ranks,  arrayed  under  the 
banner  of  the  Church.  In  regard  to  American  names  the  volume 
seems  to  restrict  itself  to  only  members  of  the  hierarchy. 

“The  Contemplative  Life.”  By  a Carthusian  Monk.  Benziger 
Bros.  75cents. 

Could  the  materialistic  minds  of  to-day,  who  scout  the  idea  of 
prayer  and  contemplation  as  factors  in  the  world’s  drama,  read 
this  little  book,  much  of  their  blind  prejudice  would  be  removed. 
Written  by  a Carthusian  monk,  it  comes  from  an  experienced  source. 
In  an  interesting  and  attractive  manner,  he  draws  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  proper  place  the  contemplative  orders  hold  in  that  great 
organism  of  the  Church.  The  main  details  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  orders  of  men  and  women,  devoted  to  this  kind  of  life, 
are  marshalled  forth  as  living  arguments  to  prove  what  a powerful 
apostolic  agent  is  the  prayer  of  the  contemplative. 

“Science  of  Education.”  By  F.  B.  Keating,  B.A.,  L.C.P. 
Benziger  Bros.  90  cents  net. 

In  the  words  of  this  writer,  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
psychology  to  education  has  brought  about  something  of  a revolu- 
tion in  the  order  of  procedure  in  teaching.  Formerly  the  child  was 
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considered  passive  and  recipient,  his  ear  as  a sort  of  metaphorical 
funnel,  ending  in  a species  of  metaphorical  barrel  called  the  human 
mind,  and  the  art  of  teaching  reduced  itself  to  a process  of  pumping 
knowledge  into  this  mental  reservoir.  Educators  have  now  come  to 
realize  that  the  pupil  himself  must  enrich  his  store  of  knowledge 
by  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  How  Catholic 
psychology  applies  to  all  these  mental  operations  is  clearly  and 
simply  set  forth  in  this  book,  so  that  the  Catholic  educator  may  thus 
keep  himself  free  from  such  noxious  books  of  psychology'  as  are 
met  with  in  the  normal  schools. 

“Sydney  Carrington’s  Contumacy.”  By  X.  Lawson.  F.  Pustet 
& Company.  $1.25. 

The  characters  are  clearly,  though  not  strikingly,  drawn  and 
set  in  a plot  that  is  simple  but  barren  of  animation  and  strong  situa- 
tions. It  has  an  instructive  tone  to  it,  and  this,  combined  with  its 
excellent  diction  is  its  chief  charm. 

J.  F.  F. 

“The  Young  Pitcher.’’  By  Zane  Grey.  Harper  Bros. : New 
York  and  London.  $1.25. 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  volume,  while  inspiring  enthusi- 
asm for  the  national  game,  evinces  that  every  true  college  sport 
ought  to  be  a faithful  student  and  a perfect  gentleman ; and  that  a 
champion  team  may  be  evolved  out  of  the  material  to  be  found 
within  the  college  precincts.  He  strongly  advocates  harmony 
between  coach  and  players  and  amongst  the  players  themselves  and 
the  early  elimination  of  grouchy  and  irregular  candidates,  inasmuch 
as  they  will  prove  to  be  disorganizers  of  a team.  “Try,  try ; do  your 
best,  no  matter  how  often  you  may  fail,”  is  his  motto,  and  a principle 
calculated  to  insure  success  not  only  in  baseball  but  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life. 
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The  Cost  of  Pleasure 

LEST  this  portentous  title  frighten  away  any  would-be 
reader,  we  hasten  to  assert  that  this  is  not  a sermon ; 
that  this  is  not  written  to  bring  before  your  mind  the 
picture  of  the  eternal  punishment  you  are  laying  your- 
self open  to,  by  participating  in  the  pleasures  of  this 
world.  Far  from  it ! We  do  not  wish  to  preach ; neither  have  we 
any  quarrel  with  pleasure.  We  would  merely  make  a few  mild  and 
gentle  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  good  people  of  the 
twentieth  century  relentlessly  pursue  that  elusive  sprite,  the  God- 
dess Pleasure. 

Perhaps,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  course  of  your  existence 
you  have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  more  men  have  been  turned 
into  nervous  wrecks  by  the  stress  of  social  life  than  were  ever  forced 
to  seek  the  seclusion  of  some  remote  and  well-appointed  sanatorium 
by  the  hurry  and  worry  of  the  business  world.  Yet  have  you  ever 
considered  the  enormous  amount  of  energy  that  is  daily  wasted  on 
what  the  social  world  of  to-day  terms  “enjoyment”?  Our  distin- 
guished progenitor,  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  among  a number  of 
other  things,  once  remarked:  “Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not 
squander  time.  That  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.”  For  ourselves,  we 
have  but  one  objection  to  this  quotation.  We  are  deeply  pained — 
more  so  than  we  can  express — to  think  that  such  a distinguished 
statesman  should  use  the  word  “stuff.”  But  this  is  beside  the  mat- 
ter entirely.  What  we  meant  to  say  was  this:  Did  you  ever  take 
into  consideration  the  number  of  centuries  that  could  be  made  up 
from  the  time  that  is  thrown  away  on  “entertainments”  ? 

Can  one  be  above  what  one  has  not  ? Ah,  there  we  have  you ! 
You  are  puzzled.  You  do  not  know  the  answer.  Neither  do  we. 
But  we  are  daring,  and  hereby  declare  that,  in  this  essay  at  least,  we 
shall  be  above  all  consideration  of  mere  money.  We  shall  utterly 
ignore  the  monetary  cost  of  pleasure.  Literature  is  art.  And  art,  as 
you  know,  cannot  abide  the  vulgar  dollars  and  cents.  In  short,  we 
spurn  them. 
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Picture  to  yourself,  as  the  oratorical  contest  orators  are  fond  of 
remarking,  a well-lighted  bedroom,  whose  principal  adjunct  is  a 
dresser  with  a large  mirror.  The  time  may  be  anywhere  between 
six  and  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  A young  man  stands  before 
the  mirror  engaged  in  a deadly  struggle  with  a poke  collar  that 
won’t  poke.  After  the  expenditure  of  much  physical  force  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  profanity,  the  unpokeable  collar  is  finally 
persuaded  to  look  as  if  it  were  poked,  and  the  eye  of  the  young  man, 
gazing  forth,  like  Alexander,  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer,  lights 
upon  a beautifully  laundered  white  tie.  Another,  and  still  more  bit- 
ter, struggle  ensues.  Will  the  young  gentleman  succeed  in  tying  a 
presentable  bow,  or  will  the  villanous  tie  make  a triumphant  finish 
in  the  character  of  one  just  returned  from  a prolonged  stay  in  Pitts- 
burg? We  are  sure  your  sympathies  are  with  the  young  man,  but 
we  cannot  stop.  We  must  hasten  on. 

It  has  been  estimated,  by  those  who  delight  in  such  statistics, 
that  the  average  young  man  at  a dance  covers,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  four,  the  space  of  ten  miles.  This,  we  assure  you,  is  not  an 
exaggeration.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a modest  estimate.  Now, 
when  one  is  dancing  one  actually  covers  in  going  a given  distance 
about  three  times  as  much  ground  as  one  does  when  walking.  Let 
us  then  multiply  our  original  ten  miles  by  three,  and  we  have  the 
apalling  total  of  thirty  miles!  Think  of  the  energy,  think  of  the 
time,  that  is  squandered,  thrown  away,  cast  to  the  bow-wows ! The 
situation  is  replete  with  sad  exclamation  points!  We  would  like  to 
linger  longer  on  the  consideration  of  this  terrible  waste,  but  time, 
the  inexorable,  forbids  us. 

Many  authenticated  cases  of  brain  fag,  Dementia  Americana, 
and  such  kindred  diseases  have  been  traced  directly  to  card  parties, 
that  curse  of  the  present  age,  that  masquerades  as  enjoyment.  “But,” 
you  raise  your  voice  in  protest,  “card  playing  is  mental  relaxation.” 
Did  you  permit  the  use  of  slang,  we  should  retort  with,  “Nay,  nay, 
Pauline ; not  so !”  but  as  you  do  not  allow  that  sort  of  language  we 
shall  reply,  “Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  on  the  contrary.”  Card  parties 
are  an  abomination.  Far  from  being  that  pleasing,  indefinite  some- 
thing, termed  mental  relaxation,  they  are  harsh  taskmasters,  who 
demand  that  the  already  overworked  brain  undertake  more,  and 
even  greater,  burdens.  The  amount  of  time  wasted  in  attending 
these  affairs,  if  applied  to  the  sentences  of  some  of  our  famous  con- 
victs, would  rapidly  set  those  gentlemen  at  large ; while  the  sum 
total  of  the  gray  matter  expended  in  remarking,  “Do  we  play  to 
hearts,  partner?  Lead,  please,”  and  the  like,  would  be  sufficient  to 
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conduct  the  affairs  of  the  British  Government  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  years.  And  when  we  consider  how  bored  everybody  looks 
we  are  apt  to  wonder  why  anybody  goes  to  them.  But  to  continue : 

The  main  trouble  with  those  social  functions,  which  come  under 
the  heading  of  dinners,  is  that  they  are  not  dinners  at  all.  That  is  to 
say,  you  are  never  allowed  to  eat  anything.  You  must  be  continu- 
ally making  epigrams,  saying  witty  things,  or  listening  to  some  one 
else  endeavoring  to  do  likewise.  While  you  are  approaching  the 
climax  of  your  best  story,  and  the  young  lady  on  your  right  is  giving 
you  her  rapt  attention,  the  butler  silently  approaches,  and  silently 
departs — with  your  plate.  This  view,  no  doubt,  is  very  plebian  and 
uncouth  in  us,  but,  nevertheless,  we  hold  to  it.  There  is  a story  told 
of  a resourceful  and  very  hungry  young  man  who  attended  a dinner 
of  this  kind.  Affairs  were  progressing  just  as  we  have  described 
above,  and  the  young  man  was  becoming  desperate.  He  hit  upon  a 
brilliant  scheme.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  young  lady  on  his 
right,  and  with  a few  well-chosen  remarks  succeeded  in  making  her 
very  angry  with  him.  Whereupon  she  turned  her  back  to  him  and 
refused  to  pay  any  further  attention  to  him.  The  young  man  re- 
peated these  tactics  with  his  fair  neighbor  on  the  left  with  the  same 
results.  Being  thus  left  in  peace,  he  was  able  to  devote  himself 
to  his  meal.  The  main  fault  with  this  plan,  however,  is  that  one 
would  become  very  unpopular  and  would  not  be  asked  to  dinners  at 
all.  This,  of  course,  might  have  its  advantages,  but  we  must  not  be 
ironical. 

Theatres  are  a great  waste  of  time,  though  the  only  energy  ex- 
pended is  that  used  by  the  “tired  business  man”  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  keep  awake.  The  same  is  true  of  afternoon  teas,  receptions,  etc. 

The  time,  the  energy,  spent  on  all  these  various  forms  of  amuse- 
ment is  so  vast  as  to  leave  us  devoid  of  all  feeling  save  wonder.  And 
when  we  consider  how  little  real  pleasure  is  derived  the  wonder 
grows.  Of  course,  we  are  expected  to  marvel  at  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  The  people  of  the  twentieth 
century  are,  as  you  know,  a marvelous  race,  and  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  pay  them  the  honor  of  our  respectful  amazement.  It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  derigeur,  so  to  speak,  for  us  to  marvel  at  this 
mad,  vain  pursuit  of  pleasure.  We  cannot  stop  it,  and  we  doubt  if 
anyone  would,  if  they  could.  All  we  can  do  is  to  wonder — and 
smile. 


John  A.  Blake,  ’13. 


The  New  Sckolasticate 

AT  various  times  during  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  many  rumors  abroad  that  the  Jesuits  were  to 
transfer  their  scholasticate  from  Woodstock,  Md.,  to 
some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  As  these  rumors 
proved  to  be  false  time  and  time  again,  it  was  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a surprise  to  find  that  they  turned  out  to  be  founded 
on  fact,  and  that  within  less  than  two  years  the  present  house  of 
studies  will  be  abandoned  for  a newly  acquired  property  in  the  City 
of  Yonkers. 

The  property  which  has  just  been  purchased  is  ideal  in  every 
respect  and  was  acquired  only  after  the  inspection  of  over  two  hun- 
dred available  estates  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  formerly  owned  by 
Capt.  A.  W.  Lilienthal,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  “Belvoir.”  The 
grounds  are  most  extensive  and  are  beautifully  laid  out.  They 
reach  from  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River  and  are  about  five  and 
one-half  blocks  wide.  There  is  a frontage  of  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  river,  the  privileges  of  which  are  alone  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  There  is  already  a splendid  stone  structure  on  the 
property  which,  although  spacious  as  a residence,  is  entirely  too 
small  for  the  seminary,  and  new  buildings  will  have  to  be  erected. 
Besides  the  homestead  there  are  numerous  other  buildings,  such 
as  barns,  lodges,  and  outhouses  for  various  purposes.  Between  the 
buildings  and  the  river  there  is  an  immense  level  lawn,  twelve  hun- 
dred by  two  hundred  feet,  and  from  this  there  is  a gentle  slope,  grad- 
ually steepening  down  to  the  water,  which  is  reached  by  a pic- 
turesque winding  road.  “Belvoir”  is  said  to  command  the  finest 
view  on  the  Hudson,  not  even  excepting  “Greystone,”  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  is  certainly  fortunate  in  acquiring  possession  of  such 
a magnificent  property. 

As  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  occupancy  about  two  hundred  stu- 
dents will  be  transferred  from  the  present  quarters.  These  stu- 
dents include  men  who  have  been  members  of  the  order  for  three 
years  and  who  are  studying  philosophy.  After  finishing  philosophy, 
they  are  sent  to  the  different  colleges  for  a term  of  teaching; 
and  after  five  years  of  this  work,  they  will  return  to  “Belvoir”  for 
four  more  years,  during  which  time  they  study  theology. 

“Belvoir”  will  become  a center  for  philosophical  and  theological 
disputations,  open  to  the  public,  and  at  which  visitors  are  invited 
to  enter  the  discussions  and  to  propose  objections  to  the  theses, 
defended  by  the  students.  No  doubt,  a large  number  of  those  inter- 
ested in  higher  studies  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


Belvoir Tbe  Resid 


Bmk  s Terrific  Encounter 


BINKS  chuckled  triumphantly,  slammed  the  front  door,  and 
entered  upon  a conversation  with  the  hat-rack  in  the 
hall.  “Shay,”  he  began,  rather  thickly,  “that  keyhole — 
ish  the  mosht — ’lusive  keyhole  I ever — came  ’chross. 
But  I caught — it  that  time,  all  righ’.”  To  tell  the  truth, 
Binks  was  getting  to  be  quite  an  adept  in  the  art  of  catching  that 
elusive  keyhole.  And  little  wonder ! Didn’t  he  have  plenty  of  prac- 
tice? Didn’t  he  practice  at  least  once  a week,  and  at  most  seven 
times  a — but  why  reveal  the  awful  truth?  Binks  was  tired  and  de- 
cided to  retire.  Removing  his  overcoat  he  attempted  to  place  it  on 
the  rack.  The  rack  suddenly  drew  in  its  outstretched  arm,  and  the 
garment  fell  to  the  floor.  The  owner  of  the  coat,  his  mouth  open, 
gazed  in  wonder  at  the  rack.  “Well,”  he  remarked  at  length,  “I 
s’posh  you — mush  have  your — lil’  joke.”  But  when  a second  at- 
tempt brought  the  same  result,  our  hero  hurled  his  hat,  coat  and 
some  expressions  at  the  frisky  hat-rack,  and  prepared  for  the  peril- 
ous leap  to  the  stairway,  which  reared  and  plunged  like  an  unbroken 
broncho.  He  landed  safely,  and  by  dint  of  raising  his  feet  exceed- 
ingly high  succeeded  in  gaining  the  top  of  each  step  as  it  arose. 
Once  at  the  top  of  the  flight  he  felt  safe  and  entered  his  room. 
Binks  lived  alone  in  the  house,  but  for  all  that  he  swore  that  some 
one  had  removed  the  electric  light  switch,  which  he  had  been  vainly 
seeking  for  some  five  minutes.  He  decided  to  rely  upon  the  moon- 
light which  poured  in  through  his  windows.  He  was  about  to  re- 
move his  coat  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and  stood  transfixed  with 
terror.  There,  between  the  two  windows,  stood  a man.  What  did 
he  want  in  the  house?  Was  he  a robber,  a murderer,  or  both? 
Binks  tried  to  speak,  but,  terror-struck,  was  unable  to  force  a word 
from  his  burning  lips.  He  remembered  the  revolver  which  lay 
under  his  pillow ; he  must  use  some  ruse  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Re- 
covering his  self-possession  somewhat  a plan  of  self-defence  occurred 
to  his  mind.  “S’posh  you  want — my  money?”  he  remarked.  “Jus’ 
minute.”  He  fumbled  under  the  pillow  for  a moment,  getting  his 
finger  on  the  trigger.  Suddenly  he  pulled  the  weapon  from  its  place 
of  concealment  and  leveled  it  at  the  intruder.  But  to  his  amazement 
he,  too,  was  gazing  into  the  barrel  of  a pistol.  A new  plan  came  to 
him.  “Lesh  be  friensh,”  he  suggested,  and  laid  the  revolver  upon 
the  floor.  The  stranger  did  not  speak,  but  followed  his  example.  In 
a frenzy  of  excitement  Binks  suddenly  rushed  at  the  housebreaker, 
who  in  like  manner  advanced  towards  him.  He  was  about  to  throw 
his  arms  around  him  when  their  foreheads  met  with  a resounding 
crash,  and  Binks  fell  to  the  floor  stunned. 
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When  our  hero  recovered  his  senses  he  noticed,  as  he  rubbed 
his  aching  head,  that  his  adversary  was  similarly  occupied.  Now 
was  his  chance.  Springing  to  his  feet  he  rushed  from  the  room, 
down  the  stairs,  and  into  the  street.  At  the  corner  he  met  Police- 
man Finnerty.  “Offsher,”  he  whispered,  “thersh  murderer — in  the 
housh.”  Finnerty  looked  at  the  victim  doubtfully;  he  had  a keen 
sense  of  smell,  and  he  noticed  an  odor  which  was  suggestive  of — 
but  to  continue.  Binks  and  the  officer  mounted  the  stairs  and  en- 
tered the  room.  There,  between  the  windows,  stood  the  intruder, 
and  there  at  his  side  stood  an  officer  of  the  law.  Binks  gazed  in 
speechless  wonder,  and  then,  with  an  appealing  look  in  his  eyes, 
turned  to  Finnerty.  Finnerty  grinned.  “Misther  Binks,  sorr,”  he 
said,  “it’s  gettin’  to  bed  ye’d  betther  be;  shure,  an’  all  this  toime 
ye’ve  been  lookin’  into  that  big  pier  mirror.  Good  night,  sorr.” 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 

To  1912 

I. 

There’ll  come  a day  to  this  old  class, 

Comrades,  to  you  and  to  me, 

When  over  the  Great  Divide  we’ll  pass, 

When  the  last  drop  gleams  in  the  genial  glass 
Which  we  quaff  of  mortality. 

II. 

Ere  then  the  hours  of  sadness  and  pain 
What  prophet  can  foretell? 

The  days  of  darkness  and  cloud  and  rain, 

The  battles  to  blood  in  the  great  campaign, 

Ere  we  speak  our  last  farewell. 

III. 

But  while  the  glamour  is  with  us  still. 

Comrades,  with  you  and  with  me, 

From  the  cup  of  joy  let  us  drink  our  fill, 

And  give  no  heed  to  the  ceaseless  mill 
And  the  grind  that  is  to  be. 

IV. 

Like  the  verdant  ivy  on  Fordham’s  walls 
May  memory’s  tendrils  twine, 

May  we  ever  recall  these  blissful  halls 
As  a glorious  vision  which  never  palls 
With  its  radiance  all  divine ! Maurice  Ahern,  ’12. 


The  Story  of  the  S car 


SOMEHOW  or  other  it  seems  that  the  most  pleasant  of 
evenings  are  those  spent  when  a storm  is  battering  at 
the  door,  and  a north  wind  whirling  around  the  house, 
and  a cheery  fire  blazing  away  in  the  grate.  But  it  was 
under  conditions  a trifle  more  prosaic  that  the  following 
narrative  took  place:  a London  hotel,  with  a London  fog  outside, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  coffee  and  cigars. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dilate  on  the  circumstances, — fog, 
dampness  and  intense  disgust  with  existence  in  general, — that 
drove  me  to  the  warm  corner  of  the  smoking-room  in  the  hotel ; 
suffice  it,  that  I entered  the  room  in  question,  looking  forward  to 
at  least  three  hours’  freedom  from  the  ever-present  discomforts 
of  a typical  boarding-house  during  a fog,  and  not  expecting  to 
enjoy  what  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasant 
evenings  of  my  life ; not  so  much  through  my  ability  of  enter- 
taining myself  as  through  my  extreme  good  fortune  in  meeting  a 
very  dear  friend  and  meeting  a gentleman  whom  I will  describe 
later;  but  it  were  better  that  I narrate  events  in  their  proper 
order. 

I was  passing  through  the  smoking-room,  looking  for  a va- 
cant table,  when  I heard  my  name  called.  I turned  and  saw  an 
old  companion  of  my  youth,  Jerome  Fletcher  by  name,  seated  at 
a table  in  company  with  a military  looking  man.  I hastened 
over  to  him. 

"How  are  you,  Jack?”  he  cried,  as  our  hands  met.  “You 
haven’t  changed  in  the  least  through  all  these  years!  What  an 
unexpected  pleasure ! But  I forget — Jack,  this  is  Captain  Gar- 
dere,  of  the  Seventeenth  Royal  Dragoons — Captain,  Mr.  Jack 
Stormes.” 

The  Captain  and  I shook  hands.  He  was  a splendid  figure 
of  a man,  tall,  straight  and  slender,  with  the  traditional  “cavalry 
bend”  in  his  calves,  indicative  of  the  horseman.  His  rich  mus- 
tache and  “Van  Dyke”  and  his  refined  features  made  him  seem 
singularly  handsome. 

“Delighted,  Captain !”  I cried.  “I  am  certainly  fortunate  in 
chancing  upon  such  company!  Have  you  dined?  No?  More  for- 
tunate still ! Come  to  the  dining-room  and  have  some  dinner 
with  me.” 

I led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  ordered  as  suitable  a 
dinner  for  three  as  my  purse  would  allow.  Conversation  ran  in 
its  usual  course  until  we  were  sipping  our  coffee.  Suddenly 
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Jerome  touched  upon  the  identical  subject  which  I had  been  scru- 
pulously avoiding,  and  about  which  I was  very  curious:  a long, 
deep  scar  upon  the  Captain’s  cheek. 

“That  scar?”  said  the  Captain  smiling.  “It  seems  that  I will 
become  more  famous  through  that  mark  than  through  my  sabre! 
But  there  is  connected  with  it  an  anecdote  which  you  might  care 
to  hear.” 

“Let’s  have  it!  Let’s  have  it!”  cried  Jerome.  “Waiter,  a 
glass  of  your  best  Burgundy  and  see  that  you  don’t  shake  it. 
You  know,”  this  to  us,  '“that  a story  falls  flat  if  told  with  a dry 
tongue.” 

The  glasses  filled  and  toasts  made,  the  Captain  launched 
upon  a tale  which  I have  named — “The  Story  of  the  Scar.” 

“It  was  when  Napoleon  occupied  Moscow,”  began  the  Cap- 
tain, “that  I enjoyed  one  of  the  most  exciting  adventures  of  my 
career.  It  really  began  on  a certain  evening  in  my  quarters.  I 
was  sitting  in  my  room  penning  a letter  to  my  mother,  who  had 
not  heard  from  me  for  two  years, — thanks  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  Russians  intercepted  all  couriers, — when  the  door 
opened  and  Captain  Courde,  Squadron  L,  Ninth  Hussars,  en- 
tered. I was  only  lieutenant  then,  so  I sprang  to  attention. 

“ ‘Lieutenant  Gardere?’  he  questioned. 

“I  saluted. 

“ ‘The  Emperor  orders  you  to  be  ready  in  forty-five  minutes 
to  accompany  Squadron  L,  Ninth  Hussars,  as  a guide,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  first  lieutenant.  The  squadron  leaves  on  a scouting  ex- 
pedition at  ten  o’clock.  I shall  expect  you  at  9:45.’ 

“When  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  Captain  I folded  that 
poor  letter  to  my  mother,  which  seemed  condemned  to  go 
through  life  in  a half-finished  state,  and  set  about  my  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  This  was  not  a long  task.  In  those  days 
the  sabre  scarce  left  our  hands.  I took  the  precaution,  however, 
of  donning  a heavy  cardigan  under  my  cavalry  jacket,  for  a Rus- 
sian night  is  cold,  and  with  a parting  inspection  of  my  sabre  and 
pistols,  set  out  for  the  barracks  to  get  my  horse.  He  was  a splen- 
did animal,  and  I little  thought  that  he  would  never  see  Moscow 
again.  Placing  the  pistols  carefully  in  the  holsters,  I sprang 
upon  the  impatient  beast  and  cantered  slowly  over  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Ninth  Hussars. 

There,  in  the  square,  I saw  them  drawn  up,  rank  after  rank 
of  swarthy  faces  and  shining  cuirasses.  It  was  a splendid  sight 
to  see  those  veterans  of  the  Little  Emperor  Napoleon,  sitting 
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grim  and  silent  on  their  great  steeds,  ever  ready  to  move  after 
their  leader  in  blind  obedience.  I reported  to  Captain  Courde, 
who  was  inspecting  his  men,  and  rode  to  my  post  on  the  flank 
and  waited.  The  Captain  moved  to  his  station  in  the  van,  but 
gave  no  command.  I judged  from  his  repeated  anxious  looks 
in  the  direction  of  the  Emperor’s  quarters  that  he  was  awaiting 
his  final  orders.  I was  right.  Soon  the  clatter  of  hoofs  re- 
sounded through  the  quiet  streets,  and  an  orderly  galloped  up. 

“ ‘Captain  Courde?’  he  snapped. 

“ ‘Here,  sir.’ 

“ ‘From  the  Emperor,’  and  wheeling  his  horse,  having  de- 
livered a packet  to  the  Captain,  he  clattered  away.  The  Captain 
rode  to  a lamp  near  by  and  opened  the  dispatch.  When  he  came 
back  I saw  his  face  smiling  in  the  dim  light. 

“‘At  a trot — forward — for  the  Emperor!’  he  commanded  in 
a low  voice.  Slowly  the  first  rank  advanced  down  the  street, 
command  after  command  echoing  through  the  squadron,  as  the 
order  reached  the  companies  in  the  rear,  followed  by  line  upon 
line  of  warriors  encased  in  iron,  their  helmets  gleaming  in  the 
light  of  the  lamps  that  cast  an  unearthly  flickering  over  the  line 
of  march.  But  only  the  muffled  crunch  of  hoofs  in  the  snow 
could  be  heard;  not  a stirrup  clinked,  not  a sabre  rattled.  For 
some  reason  which  we  did  not  know,  the  mission  was  a secret 
one. 

“ ‘Column  right !’  came  the  soft  but  clear  command.  The 
line  swung  down  a narrow  by-street  that  led  to  the  North  Gate 
and  to  the  Russian  lines  in  the  forest  in  the  north.  Soon  the 
gate  was  passed  and  the  squadron  was  swinging  at  a sharp  can- 
ter over  the  snowy  high-road  that  led  from  Moscow,  and  lost  it- 
self in  the  hills  which  girt  the  plain.  As  I looked  over  the  col- 
umn, and  admired  the  splendid  band  of  men  which  followed  the 
Captain,  a sudden  nervous  anxiety  seized  me  at  the  thought  that 
their  fate  was  resting  in  my  hands,  and  that  a single  slip  of  mine 
might  plunge  them  all  to  death.  Still,  the  importance  of  my  po- 
sition as  guide  and  first  lieutenant  made  my  clink  stirrup  against 
scabbard  and  square  my  shoulders. 

“It  was  a beautiful  night.  The  moon  rode  high  over  Mos- 
cow, turning  to  silver  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  city ; and  as  the  road 
rose  into  the  hills,  and  as  the  city  below  us  shrank  and  grew 
small  in  the  distance,  it  seemed  to  be  a great  jewel,  set  in  a bed 
of  pure  platinum,  glittering  and  twinkling  from  a multitude  of 
rays  as  the  moonlight  played  on  its  domes  and  towers.  The  sol- 
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diers,  too,  were  changed  from  men  in  iron  to  beings  clothed  in 
silver  by  the  magic  rays  which  bathed  the  snowy  plains.  Ah,  it 
was  a night  that  made  one  glad  to  be  alive ! The  very  horses 
must  have  felt  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  scene,  for  they 
tossed  their  heads  and  flung  the  snow  high  with  their  hoofs,  and 
snorted  loudly  all  along  the  column.  Suddenly  the  Captain’s 
voice  sounded  my  name.  I spurred  to  his  side. 

“ ‘Lieutenant,  you  know  this  region  well?’ 

“ ‘Perfectly,’  I answered. 

“ ‘Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  that  hill?’  pointing  to  a 
knoll  rising  above  a dense  belt  of  forest. 

“ ‘Eight  miles,  sir.’ 

“ ‘And  how  far  are  we  from  the  Russian  lines?’ 

“ ‘About  thirteen  miles,  sir.’ 

“‘Good!  You  may  resume — stay — does  this  road  run  to 
that  hill?’ 

“ ‘Around  its  base,  sir.’ 

“ ‘That  will  do,  sir.  You  may  take  your  post,’  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

“I  fell  back  to  my  station  on  the  flank.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  head  of  the  column  entered  the  forest  which  surrounded  the 
knoll. 

“‘Lieutenant  Gardere !’  came  the  call. 

“ ‘At  command.’ 

“ ‘Take  your  position  as  guide  !’ 

“I  rode  to  the  head  of  the  line  and  cantered  next  to  Captain 
Courde.  The  deep  gloom  of  the  wood  oppressed  me  with  a 
vague  sense  of  impending  evil.  I have  never  felt  real  fear,  but  I 
have  never  experienced  that  uncanny  feeling  without  reason. 
Twice  I heard  twigs  breaking  some  yards  on  our  flank.  Nat- 
urally my  first  thought  was  that  animals,  started  from  their  lairs 
by  the  march,  had  been  the  cause  of  it;  but  for  some  reason  I 
could  not  but  think  that  our  expedition  was  not  as  secret  as  we 
would  prefer,  and  that  our  enemies  were  lurking  in  the  woods 
on  either  side  of  us.  In  any  case,  I knew  that  they  would  not 
attack  us  in  the  forest,  where  one  could  hardly  see  his  neighbor, 
but  that  they  would  wait  until  we  came  to  the  clearing  at  the 
base  of  the  knoll,  where  there  was  both  light  and  a place  per- 
fectly suited  for  an  ambush.  I communicated  my  views  to  Cap- 
tain Courde ; he  agreed  with  me. 

“ ‘When,’  I continued,  ‘I  nod  to  you,  give  the  command  to 
ride  at  full  gallop  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  will  be  just  on  the 
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east  side  of  the  clearing.  There  is  a hollow  at  the  top,  which 
will  accommodate  the  squadron  with  ease,  and  we  can  use  it  as  a 
temporary  fort.’ 

“The  Captain  nodded.  Softly  the  column  advanced  along 
the  dark  road,  overhung  with  boughs  so  thick  that  the  light  of 
day  could  scarcely  penetrate  them,  moonlight  much  less,  until 
forty  minutes  later  the  clearing  at  the  base  of  the  hill  became 
visible,  far  away  through  the  woody  tunnel.  The  little  white 
patch  of  light  grew  with  our  advance,  and  at  last  the  woods 
came  to  an  end,  and  we  saw  the  gentle  slope  of  the  hill,  smooth 
and  unbroken,  rising  from  the  snowy,  moonlit  clearing.  Just 
before  we  emerged  from  the  shade  of  the  trees  into  the  bright 
area,  I turned  and  nodded  to  the  Captain. 

“The  next  moment  we  were  thundering  up  the  hill,  the  men 
lying  low  on  their  horses’  necks.  As  I expected,  a few  surprised 
rifle  shots  flashed  from  the  woods  around  the  clearing,  but  our 
sudden  and,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  unlooked-for  move 
had  thoroughly  confused  them.  One  man,  however,  pitched  from 
his  saddle  and  fell  to  the  snow  under  the  flying  hoofs.  Rank 
after  rank  entered  the  great  basin,  and  the  squadron  was  for  the 
time  being  safe  in  its  natural  fortress. 

“The  Captain  speedily  detailed  sentries  to  guard  the  rim  of 
the  hollow,  and  ordered  the  men  to  dismount  and  unsaddle  their 
horses.  He  then  called  me  to  him,  and  together  we  walked 
around  the  verge  of  the  basin.  From  the  woods  on  all  sides 
the  glint  of  steel  flashed  up  to  us  in  the  moonlight. 

“‘Well,  Lieutenant,  we’re  caught  nicely!’  began  the  Cap- 
tain. 

“I  assented. 

“ ‘There  was  no  help  for  it,’  he  continued.  ‘If  we  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  clearing  we  would  have  been  very  fortun- 
ate. But  the  chances  were  that  we  would  have  lost  half  of  our 
men  before  we  could  have  gained  the  shelter  of  the  forest  once 
more.  But  even  though  we  are  trapped  here  without  much  chance 
of  ever  coming  out  alive,  still,  there  is  always  hope ; but  it  cer- 
tainly looks  like  the  end  of  Squadron  L,  Ninth  Hussars!’ 

“With  these  last  words  he  pointed  expressively  to  the  woods 
at  the  base  of  the  knoll,  where  the  flashing  of  steel  in  the  moon- 
light formed  a complete  circle  around  us. 

“ ‘I’m  sorry  for  those  brave  fellows,’  he  went  on,  motion- 
ing to  his  dragoons.  ‘They  are  the  finest  squadron  of  cavalry 
in  the  Grand  Army — fine  men,  all  of  them !’ 
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“He  stared  moodily  down  the  hill  to  the  woods  where  the 
enemy  was  lying  in  wait  for  us.  His  face  was  pale  and  drawn, 
not  from  fear,  but  from  love  for  his  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
beloved,  and  whom  he  loved  well;  for  what  chance  have  three 
hundred  dragoons,  their  horses  useless,  armed  only  with  sabres 
and  pistols,  against  a force  which  must  have  been  triple  their 
number? 

“The  dying  rays  of  the  waning  moon  no  longer  made  the 
night  as  day,  and  the  knoll  threw  an  ominous  shadow  down  the 
slope  to  the  forest.  Anxiety  seized  me  at  this,  because  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  it  would  not  be  hard  for  the  Russians  to 
steal  up  on  us.  But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  stealing  in  the 
dark  was  a game  that  two  could  play  at.  A plan  suggested  it- 
self to  me,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  the  squad- 
ron. On  the  north  side  a deep  ravine  ran  perpendicularly  to  the 
base  of  the  hill  and  divided  the  woods  in  a long  cleft.  If  one 
force  fell  on  the  enemy  to  the  right  of  the  cut,  they  could  use  it 
as  a protection  for  their  flank,  and  so  avoid  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing surrounded,  and  another  body  on  the  left  would  have  the 
same  advantage.  These  two  divisions  could  easily  hold  out  until 
the  remainder  of  the  squadron  descending  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  could  come  to  their  assistance. 

“ ‘Captain/  I cried,  ‘we  may  get  out  of  this  yet ! Do  you 
see  that  ravine  which  splits  the  forest?  Give  me  fifty  men  and 
Lieutenant  Chartres  a like  number.  I will  fall  on  the  right  of 
that  ravine,  and  Chartres  on  the  left.  We  can  easily  stand  our 
position  there  till  you,  descending  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  can 
help  us  out.  The  night  will  soon  be  dark,  and  the  Russians, 
thinking  that  our  entire  force  has  attacked,  will  run  from 
all  sides  to  the  ravine — if  I have  sized  those  fellows  up  correctly 
— and  you  will  have  a clear  road  to  double  back  to  the  cut/ 

“The  Captain  swore  softly. 

“ ‘And/  I continued,  ‘since  you  will  have  two  hundred  men 
left,  and  the  Russians  will  probably  think  that  reinforcements 
have  come,  taking  them  by  surprise  on  the  rear,  it  would  go  hard 
if  we  did  not  give  them  a good  whipping!’ 

“ ‘Bravo!’  cried  the  Captain,  and  he  called  Lieutenant  Char- 
tres. A slim,  boyish  form  sprang  to  attention. 

“ ‘Lieutenant  Chartres,  take  fifty  men  and  fall  on  the  left 
side  of  that  ravine  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  Lieutenant  Gar- 
dere  will  attend  to  the  right  wing.  I don’t  feel  that  it  lies  in  my 
authority  to  order  you  down  there,  because  the  chances  are  very 
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much  against  your  ever  coming  out  of  those  woods  alive!  But 
if  you  will  go,  you  will  help  to  save  the  squadron.’ 

“The  young  fellow’s  eyes  flashed,  as  he  replied  curtly: 

“ ‘I  am  honored,  sir,  in  the  commission.’  And  his  spurs 
clinked  together  with  a vim  that  showed  no  fear  of  the  venture 
lurked  in  him. 

“ ‘Then,  gentlemen,’  said  the  Captain,  ‘you  may  select  your 
own  men ; in  forty  minutes  the  moon  will  have  set,  and  the 
clouds  which  are  now  rising  will  have  covered  the  sky,  making 
the  darkness  more  intense.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  in  forty  min- 
utes !’ 

“He  turned  and  walked  away.  In  thirty  minutes  a hundred 
grim  Hussars  were  ranked  across  the  basin ; the  fifty  allotted  to 
me  were  Gascons,  every  one  of  them  veterans,  and  I well  knew 
the  work  they  could  do.  Chartres  and  I carefully  inspected  our 
men,  and  at  last  we  took  our  stations  at  the  heads  of  our  re- 
spective divisions.  At  the  appointed  time  Captain  Courde  rode 
up. 

“ ‘Lieutenant,’  he  said  quietly,  ‘I  shall  not  be  long  in  bring- 
ing you  aid.  God  be  with  you. 

“He  extended  his  hand  and  I pressed  it  in  silence.  Having 
bade  good-bye  to  Chartres,  he  returned  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  deep,  thick  pall  of  clouds  mentioned  by  the  Captain  had  cov- 
ered the  entire  sky  and  a gloom  had  enveloped  the  knoll  when 
he  gave  the  signal  to  move. 

“ ‘At  a trot — forward !’  I commanded. 

“ ‘At  a trot — forward !’  echoed  Chartres  on  the  other  side. 

“Slowly,  slowly  the  little  detachment  moved  to  the  rim  of 
the  basin,  followed  by  the  prayers  of  its  comrades.  The  silence 
was  intense;  not  a hoof  struck  a stone,  not  a sabre  clinked,  not 
a bridle  rattled.  The  edge  was  reached;  we  were  gazing  down 
the  slope  toward  the  woods,  where  we  knew  that  the  enemy 
were  waiting  for  day  to  try  their  marksmanship.  I cast  one  last 
glance  over  my  men  to  see  if  all  was  in  order. 

‘“Are  you  ready,  Lieutenant?’  I whispered  to  Chartres. 

“ ‘Ready,  sir.' 

“I  drew  in  my  breath  with  an  effort  and  stood  up  in  the  stir- 
rups. 

“ ‘Charge !’  I yelled. 

“As  one  man  the  two  divisions  sprang  forward  and  swept 
down  the  slope  toward  the  ravine,  my  company  to  the  right  and 
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Chartres’  to  the  left.  Suddenly  above  the  road  of  the  pounding 
hoofs  I heard  in  the  trees  a voice  cool  and  calm  shout : 

“ ‘Aim !’ 

“ ‘On  your  horses’  necks !’  I screamed.  The  men  obeyed, 
and  the  next  moment  a volley  of  shot  tore  over  our  heads.  Two 
men  reeled  from  their  saddles.  Then  the  forest  seemed  to  spring 
alive  at  us,  and  we  were  on  them.  Oh,  the  mad  joy  of  the  com- 
bat ! And  the  way  those  dragoons  fought  that  night ! As  we 
struck  those  half-frightened  Russians  the  blood  of  France  and 
Russia  flowed  in  one  unending  stream.  Above  the  crash  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  screaming  of  horses,  and  the  cries  of  the  men,  could 
be  heard  the  awful  crunch  of  steel  on  bone.  One  officer  raised 
his  pistol  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  my  heart.  With  a frantic 
slash  I shore  off  his  arm  as  the  bullet  went  through  my  shako. 
A great  Gascon  next  to  me  hewed  like  a woodsman  and  laughed 
horribly  at  every  stroke ; his  blade  reeking  with  blood  seemed  to 
pass  through  steel  as  through  silk.  With  one  blow  I saw  him 
slash  two  men  through  the  face,  sending  them  both  down  shriek- 
ing. He  only  laughed. 

“At  last,  as  the  battle  drifted  and  swayed  around  among  the 
trees,  he  and  I suddenly  found  ourselves  fighting  for  life  against 
six  of  the  enemy;  back  they  pressed  us;  back  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine.  I called  to  the  Gascon  to  beware.  He  immedi- 
ately redoubled  his  efforts,  and  the  air  whined  with  each  sweep 
of  his  sabre.  His  first  opponent  went  down  with  a pierced 
throat,  his  second  with  a cloven  skull,  his  last  he  finished  with  a 
shot  from  his  pistol ; and  just  as  he  was  coming  to  my  assistance 
against  the  two  remaining  men — I had  shot  one  of  my  three — a 
rifle  cracked  in  the  bushes  a short  distance  away;  the  giant  reeled 
and  his  sabre  slipped  from  his  limp  fingers. 

“ ‘Good-bye,  Lieutenant,’  he  gasped,  smiling.  ‘I — oh, 

God ! ” and  with  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nose  he 

slid  from  his  saddle,  coughing  horribly.  Distinctly  I remember 
that,  even  as  I fought,  I sobbed.  I drew  my  remaining  pistol 
and,  just  as  one  of  my  foes  crashed  his  sword  down  on  my  left 
arm,  slashing  it  open  and  crushing  the  bone,  I shot  him  through 
the  body.  Weakly  I turned  to  the  last,  and  was  raising  my 
sabre  to  strike,  when  that  ominous  rifle  spoke  again ; but  for- 
tunately my  horse  swerved,  and  I felt  him  quiver.  The  shot  had 
struck  him  instead  of  his  rider.  The  frantic  beast  reared  up, 
screaming,  and  together  we  went  over  the  edge,  into  the  ravine. 
It  was  a miracle  that  he  did  not  fall  on  me;  but  in  the  mercy  of 
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Providence  I was  spared,  and  fell  into  some  dense  underbrush, 
which  effectually  broke  my  fall.  I lay  there,  dazed,  my  crippled 
arm  and  cheek  running  blood.  This  is  the  scar,  gentlemen. 

“Suddenly  I heard,  as  in  a dream,  a salvo  of  musketry,  the 
noise  of  running  feet  and  cries  of  ‘Vive  1’Empereur!’  I stag- 
gered up  busy  with  joy. 

“ ‘They’ve  come ! They’ve  come !’  I shrieked  wildly, 
Thank ’ 

“But  something  seemed  to  snap — my  head  swam,  and  I fell 
to  the  ground,  insensible. 


“The  squadron  was  saved.  Of  the  hundred  men  that  rode 
down  sixty  were  dead,  and  among  them,  with  a smile  on  his 
calm,  young  face,  with  a broken  sabre  in  his  hand,  and  a bullet  in 
his  noble  heart,  lay  Chartres — God  rest  his  soul ! They  found 
me  later  in  the  ravine,  and  carried  me  back  to  Moscow.  A heavy 
fever  ensued,  and  I did  not  touch  stirrup  again  for  two  long 
months.  As  a scouting  expedition  it  was  a success,  for  the  pris- 
oners taken  furnished  the  information  required  by  the  Emperor. 

“One  afternoon,  when  I was  convalescing,  I sat  as  on  a cer- 
tain night  months  before,  at  the  same  table,  finishing  the  same 
letter  to  my  mother.  Again  the  door  opened,  and  Captain 
Courde  entered,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles.  I sprang  to  atten- 
tion ; his  smile  broadened. 

“ ‘Good  afternoon,’  said  he.  Then  when  he  saw  me  stand- 
ing, ‘You  may  sit  down  Captain  Gardere !’ 

“He  tossed  a roll  of  paper  across  the  table  to  me.  I opened 
rt,  dumfounded — it  was  the  Emperor’s  commission  of  Captain ! 

“That  is  the  story  of  the  scar,  gentlemen,”  said  Captain  Car- 
d£re,  smiling. 

“Whew!”  whistled  Jerome,  “that  must  have  been  a very  ex- 
citing experience.  By-the-by,  did  that  letter  ever  reach  your 
mother?” 

“No.  Shortly  after  my  appointment  I received  a leave  of 
absence  and  the  letter  was  no  longer  necessary.  It  is  still  un- 
finished.” 

“Poor  thing,”  said  Jerome. 

“Now,  my  friends,”  continued  the  Captain,  “I  chance  to 
have  some  tickets  for  Covent  Garden  to-night,  and  I think  that 
we  can’t  do  better  than  to  use  them.  Will  you  honor  me  with 
your  company?” 
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ISS  WILSON,”  said  the  young  man,  as  he  raised 
his  head  from  a profound  reverie,  “Can  you  guess 
why  I called  this  evening?” 

“I  am  sure  I can  not,”  replied  the  fair  girl, 
starting  from  the  half-slumber  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  “You  know,  Mr.  Allin,  that  I was  never  good  at  riddles, 
and  to  say  the  least,  I regard  it  as  rather  cruel  of  you  to  propound 
so  difficult  a problem.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  I beg  a thousand  pardons,  I assure  you 
that  I had  no  idea  that  the  question  would  cause  you  mental  pain. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Wilson,  I really  did  not  expect  a serious 
reply,  but  thought  you  would  simply  say  ‘nix,’  or  some  other  clas- 
sical negative  and  dreamily  inquire  what  the  answer  was.  You  see, 
there  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time  something  that  I wished 
to  tell  you  of,  but  I found  it  difficult  to  break  the  ice,  and  I merely 
asked  the  question  as  a sort  of  introduction  in  order  to  get  the 
conversation  started  in  the  right  direction.  Now,  although  your 
unlooked  for  answer  has  somewhat  disconcerted  me,  still,  I think 
the  trend  which  the  conversation  has  taken  will  in  a way,  prepare 
your  mind  for  what  I wish  to  discuss.  Being  a practical  man,  I 
will  not  waste  time  in  preliminaries,  but  will  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  subject  of  which  I wish  to  speak  is  love,  nay,  more,  it  is  mar- 
riage. You  will  remember,  no  doubt,  that  I have  already  called  on 
you  at  least  a dozen  times.  I will  admit  that  at  the  first  call,  I was 
filled  with  admiration  only,  but  in  subsequent  meetings,  the  beauty 
of  your  character  and  the  charm  of  your  personality  has  caused  my 
feeling  of  admiration  to  be  supplanted  by  that  of  love,  and  I will 
add,  Miss  Wilson,  that  this  feeling  has  so  completely  taken  pos- 
session of  me,  that  I can  not,  must  not  live  without  you.  Ohl 
fairest  one,  cast  me  not  from  you.  Let  n©t  my  life  henceforth  be  a 
barren  waste,  but  tell  me  that  there  is  hope,  that  some  day  I may 
clasp  you  to  my  breast  and  that  you  will  be  mine,  all  mine,  mine  for- 
ever.” 

“Mr.  Allin,”  said  the  proud  girl,  raising  her  beautiful  eyes,  “if 
I am  not  mistaken,  your  oration  or  recital,  translated  into  queen’s 
English,  means  that  you  wish  me  to  marry  you.  Am  I right,  Mr. 
Allin?” 

“You  are,  Miss  Wilson,  you  are.  Oh!  let  me  implore ” 

“Cut  it  out,  Mr.  Allin,  cut  it  out.  You  have  already  said  quite 
sufficient  to  let  me  understand  your  case  fully.  Although  I will 
admit  your  grand-stand  finish  almost  led  me  to  fear  that  it  was 
merely  a mining  proposition.  And  now,  since  we  understand  the 
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case,  let  us  consider  the  matter  you  have  so  unexpectedly  introduced 
in  a calm  and  sensible  way.  You  will  admit,  Mr.  Allin,  that  mar- 
riage is  a serious  thing  and  should  not  be  entered  into  lightly ; 
therefore,  before  giving  you  an  answer,  I think  it  would  be  well  to 
go  over  the  subject  carefully  and  discover,  if  possible,  whether  we 
are  really  suited  to  each  other.  By  suited  I do  not  mean  in  a vul- 
gar, temporal  sense,  but  rather  in  a spiritual  way.  To  see,  I would 
say,  whether  our  souls  are  so  attuned  to  each  other  that  they  will 
act  in  harmony  during  all  the  years  through  which  we  must  pass. 
Do  I make  my  meaning  clear  to  you,  Mr.  Allin  ?” 

“I — I — er — think  so,  Miss  Wilson  ; I think  so.” 

“Very  well  then,  I will  proceed.  Being  an  intelligent  and  up- 
to-date  man,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  we  exist  in  our  present 
condition  only  temporarily,  that  we  have  existed  as  other  beings 
before,  and  in  all  probability  shall  exist  as  other  persons  in  the 
future ; that  life  is  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  a series  of  reincarna- 
tions. Assuming,  Mr.  Allin,  that  you  are  aware  of  all  this,  and 
deeming  it  important  that  we  should  go  as  far  back  as  possible  in 
our  investigation  of  so  vital  a matter,  I will  ask  you  to  state  as 
clearly  as  possible  what  your  name  and  occupation  was  in  Egypt 
three  thousand  years  ago.” 

“I  confess,”  said  he,  “I  do  not  know  what  my  name  was.  Speak- 
ing the  whole  truth,  I will  state  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  the  nearest  I ever  got  to  Egypt  was  when  one  day  1 
strolled  over  to  the  East  Side  and  my  guide  told  me  that  I was  in 
New  Jerusalem.  Though  I have  been  bewildered  ever  since,  I’ll 
be  hanged  if  I think  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.” 

“Your  occult  powers,  Mr.  Allin,  seem  to  be  of  a very  low 
order.  I am  afraid  I have  assumed  too  much  in  your  case,  for  your 
mind  seems  incapable  of  grasping  the  situation.  Do  you  not  realize 
that  my  purpose  in  asking  these  questions  is  to  divine  as  nearly  as 
possible  whether  we  are  really  spiritual  affinities,  whether  we  have 
any  positive  right  to  each  other.  Surely  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
take  every  means  in  our  power  to  find  out  whether  we  are  predes- 
tined for  each  other  before  we  take  any  decisive  action.  For,  would 
it  not  be  terrible  if  we  were  to  marry,  and  in  ten,  nay,  twenty  years, 
from  now  some  golden-haired  maiden  of  seventeen  were  to  meet 
you  in  the  street  and,  suddenly  throwing  her  arms  about  your  neck, 
would  claim  you  as  her  long-sought  soul-mate?  Answer  me.  Mr. 
Allin,  would  it  not  be  unspeakably  horrible?” 

“Oh ! I dunno,”  said  he,  absent-mindedly. 

“You  what,  Mr.  Allin?” 

“That  is,”  said  he,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  “I  admit  it 
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would  be  a calamity,  but  I am  not  the  one  to  flinch.  I will  face  the 
peril  like  a man.  I will  not  even  shun  the  danger.  You  must  re- 
member that  I belong  to  a courageous  family.  My  own  brother 
married  a Brooklyn  school  teacher,  and  he  shuddered  only  momen- 
tarily when  she  confessed  that  she  had  been  raised  in  Greenpoint.” 

“Yours,  Mr.  Allin,  is  indeed  an  heroic  spirit,  and  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  there  is  a possibility,  nay,  probability,  that  you 
may  be  my  protector  during  the  ages  to  come,  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient. It  does  not  answer  the  question.  It  is  not  the  all-important 
truth  sought.  What  I wish  to  know  is  whether  your  soul  is  the 
complement  of  mine.  Whether  our  souls  together  would  form  one 
harmonious  whole.  This  is  the  knowledge  my  spiritual  self  yearns 
for.  This  is  what  I would  give  all  to  know.  Tell  me,  is  there  no 
occult  way  to  find  out?  Could  you  not  put  on  your  spiritual  self — 
project  yourself  into  the  astral?” 

“No,”  he  answered ; “I  don’t  think  I could.  In  the  first  place, 
I don’t  exactly  know  where  the  astral  is,  but,  from  its  sound,  I 
would  judge  it  to  be  rather  remote,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  I 
did  reach  there,  I fear  that  in  my  present  financial  condition  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  get  back.” 

“Mr.  Allin,”  said  she  sadly,  “your  answer  savors  too  much  of 
the  earthly.  I fear  that  your  mind  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage 
of  spiritual  development  where  it  can  see  beyond  material  things. 
You  have  shown  yourself  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  those  attributes 
which  go  to  make  a successful  medium.  Night  after  night  you  have 
come  here,  and  never  once  have  you  taken  my  hands  into  yours  and 
gazing  steadily  into  my  eyes  asked  me  to  tell  you  exactly  how  much 
money  I possessed.” 

“I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,”  said  he,  “for  this  apparent  over- 
sight. You  see,  I did  not  think  it  quite  necessary  to  do  this  because 
I inquired  into  all  these  details  before  I came.” 

“Your  reply  does  not  reassure  me,  I fear  that  you  are  one  of 
those  individuals  whose  lack  of  mental  development  would  prevent 
them  from  acknowledging  the  supernatural,  even  when  it  is  made 
visible  to  them.  I suppose  that  if  you  had  the  honor  of  attending 
one  of  our  seances,  you  would  still  be  unconvinced  and  would  try 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  in  a purely  natural  way ; nothing  would 
be  extraordinary,  nothing  mysterious.” 

“Miss  Wilson,  you  judge  me  wrongly.  I do  believe  that  many 
mysterious  things  occur  at  these  seances.  1 attended  one  some  time 
ago,  and  was  told  by  the  medium  that  the  spirit  of  my  dead  uncle 
wished  to  speak  to  me;  inasmuch  as  I never  had  an  uncle,  I cer- 
tainly considered  this  rather  unnatural.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
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thing  of  all  was  the  disappearance  of  my  watch,  for  I am  positive 
that  1 did  not  have  my  hand  away  from  it  more  than  five  seconds 
and  of  what  use  a watch  can  be  to  a spirit,  has  been  a mystery  to 
me  ever  since.” 

”Your  replies,  Mr.  Allin,  only  increase  my  misgivings,  and  as 
I see  little  profit  in  questioning  you  along  these  lines,  I will  desist. 
You  will  see  that  this  leaves  me  in  a state  of  great  perplexity,  for 
although  your  answers  do  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  you  are  my 
affinity,  still  I am  hardly  convinced  that  you  are  not.  I am  liable 
to  make  a mistake  either  way.  In  this  dilemma  I feel  that  I must 
sink  from  my  spiritual  plane  and  take  my  chances  on  judging 
you  in  a more  material  way.  Are  you  aware,”  she  asked  after  a 
pause,  “that  1 am  a college  graduate?” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  I am  not  the  man  to  reproach  you  for  that. 
I have  no  doubt  that  you  were  compelled  to  go  and  I would  indeed 
be  mean  to  blame  you  for  conditions  over  which  you  had  no 
control.  Let  it  pass,  Miss  Wilson,  I can  assure  you  that  the  secret 
will  be  guarded  by  me.” 

“I  am  so  thankful  for  your  kindness,  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
I regard  my  college  diploma  as  my  greatest  treasure,  not  for  itself 
alone,  but,  because  it  represents  the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge 
I acquired  at  my  dear  alma  mater.  You  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Allin, 
of  the  many  things  that  a girl  learns  at  college,  and  I think,  you 
would  be  surprised  if  you  did.  But,  we  are  diverging  from  our 
subject.  The  reason  I spoke  of  the  college  is  that  it  has  a direct 
bearing  on  the  matter  at  hand,  for  it  has  always  occurred  to  me  as 
peculiar  that  a girl  will  spend  four  of  the  best  years  of  her  life  at 
college  and  then  fail  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  the  serious 
problems  of  life.  This  I believe  to  be  the  reason  why  so  few  of 
them  become  known  to  fame ; indeed,  were  it  not  that  a kind  Provi- 
dence supplies  us  with  a shirtwaist  strike  occasionally,  one  would 
almost  fear  that  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  women  were 
a failure.  But,  while  I am  criticising  others,  1 must  be  careful  not 
to  offend  myself.  And,  what  more  serious  problem  could  one  have 
than  that  of  choosing  a husband  ? But,  do  we  find  our  college  girls 
making  use  of  the  principles  of  logic  in  that  most  vital  of  all 
matters?  No;  let  love  or  silly  sentiment  enter  a girl’s  head,  and 
common  sense  seems  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  things 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  Now  this,  of 
course,  is  wrong.  Before  choosing  a husband,  a girl  should  dis- 
cover whether  the  man  is  possessed  of  those  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  her  happiness  in  after  life.  Her  object  should  be  to 
sift,  as  it  were,  the  fit  from  the  unfit,  and,  how  is  this  accomplished 
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at  college?  Why,  by  an  impartial  examination.  Are  we  fitted  to 
enter  college?  We  must  take  an  examination.  Are  we  fitted  to 
graduate?  We  must  take  an  examination.  In  fact,  I am  informed 
that  some  of  the  medical  colleges  have  acquired  the  habit  to  such 
an  extent,  that  when  the  student  graduates  he  may  not  know  much 
medicine,  but  he  is  an  artist  on  examinations.  Now,  if  the  college, 
which  is  the  seat  of  all  wisdom,  depends  to  such  an  extent  on  the 
examination  to  determine  the  fitness  of  persons,  why,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  logical,  should  not  the  same  method  be  employed  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  a husband  ? 

“But,  what  are  the  qualities  essential  to  a good  husband  ? Why, 
he  should  be  of  good  character.  He  should  be  brave.  He  should 
have  good  judgment.  He  should  have  a good  personality  and  last, 
but  not  by  any  means  least,  he  should  be  a good  provider. 

“Does  the  candidate  possess  these  qualities  in  a sufficient 
degree?  How  are  we  to  know?  Let  him  take  an  examination. 
And  now,  Mr.  Allin,  since  you  have  offered  yourself  as  a candidate, 
do  you  see  any  reason  why  this  most  logical  method  should  not  be 
employed  in  your  case?” 

“None  whatever,”  said  he  faintly — “but  since  this  is  such  a 
serious  affair  and  so  much  depends  on  it,  don’t  you  think  that, 
before  attempting  it,  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  take  some  time 
to  prepare?” 

“By  no  means,  sir,  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  college  life 
is  the  cramming  just  before  examinations,  and  indeed,  such  prep- 
aration would  be  of  little  value  to  you,  since  I intend  to  deviate  to 
some  extent  from  the  regular  form  of  examination,  in  that  there 
will  be  no  written  work  connected  with  it.  I shall  consider  simply 
each  of  the  five  qualifications  to  which  I have  previously  referred 
and  I will  use  such  data  as  you  have  furnished  to  judge  your  merit 
under  each,  and  now,  in  order  to  relieve  your  suspense  as  soon  as 
possible,  I will  begin  the  test  act  at  once.  You  will  find  that  it 
will  come  out  beautifully,  as  there  are  just  five  qualities  to  be  con- 
sidered, I can  give  you  a maximum  of  20  for  each  subject;  this 
would  give  you  a possible  100.  Now,  since  the  passing  mark  in 
nearly  all  colleges  is  70  per  cent.,  I will  require  no  higher.” 

“Don’t  you  think,”  said  he  tremulously,  “that  my  presence  would 
cause  you  some  embarassment,  and  that  it  would  be  more  becoming 
of  me  to  evacuate  the  room  until  the  consideration  or  marking  of 
the  papers,  as  it  were,  is  over?” 

“Not  at  all,  Mr.  Allin,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I will  state  that 
the  last  man  who  came  here  with  a proposition  similar  to  yours 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  room,  and  it  grieves  me  to  relate  that  he 
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wandered  away  and  forgot  to  return.  And  now,  if  you  will  kindly 
be  seated  and  cease  your  interruptions,  1 will  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  first  qualification : Character.  We  will  pass 
over  this  quickly,  as  I know  little  about  it.  I feel  inclined  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  will  call  it  17. 

“In  regard  to  the  second  essential,  courage,  I am  afraid  you 
will  not  fare  as  well,  for,  in  touching  upon  this  subject,  you  cited 
the  case  of  your  brother’s  heroic  action  in  regard  to  the  school- 
marm,  but,  let  me  inform  you  that  there  is  a point  beyond  which 
courage  should  not  go.  A point  beyond  which  bravery  becomes 
recklessness,  and  I fear  that  your  brother  has  exceeded  the  limit. 
You  see  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  you  too,  may  develop 
an  excess  of  this  quality  and  run  into  danger  more  than  is  necessary. 
You  will  admit,  therefore,  that  I am  extremely  generous  in  giving 
you  9 points. 

“In  regard  to  your  judgment,  which  I believe  to  be  the  next 
subject  in  order,  I would  state  that  I am  not  very  favorably 
impressed,  for  any  man  who  has  a mind  as  fragile  as  yours  and 
who  wilfully  subjects  it  to  any  undue  weight  or  strain  as  you,  in 
your  opening  address  admit  having  done,  surely  cannot  claim  to  have 
any  degree  of  judgment.  I can  assure  you  that  I am  stretching  my 
conscience  in  giving  you  15. 

“And  now  we  will  consider  your  personality.  The  truth,  Mr. 
Allin,  requires  me  to  state  that  as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned, 
you  are  decidedly  ‘on  the  fritz,’  so  much  so  indeed,  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I would  feel  justified  in  giving  you  10, 
with  the  T’  omitted,  but  on  studying  statistics  for  this  State,  I find 
that  there  are  females  to  every  male.  This,  as  near  as  I can 
figure  it  out,  entitles  every  girl  to  two-fifths  of  a man,  and  although 
you  may  not  amount  to  that  much,  I think  you  are  near  enough 
to  pass.  It  certainly  is  a disappointment  to  get  less  than  half  a 
man,  but  I at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you  are 
not  a tailor.  Under  these  conditions  I feel  that  I can  give  you  15. 

“We  have  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  subject: 
business  ability.  The  fact  that  you  inquired  into  my  financial 
standing,  before  offering  me  your  heart  and  hand,  goes  to  prove 
that  you  have  a keen  business  sense,  that  you  know  and  can  appre- 
ciate the  true  value  of  money,  and  also  that  you  look  several  times 
before  you  leap.  In  this  quality  I consider  you  perfect  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  I can  and  will  give  you  20  in  this. 

“Adding  up  all  these  marks,  it  would  appear  that  you  have 
failed,  for  you  are  one  point  short,  but,  Mr.  Allin,  I will  not  say 
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that  I am  not  the  man,  but  I certainly  will  say  that  I am  not  the 
woman  to  pluck  a man  on  69,  where  70  is  a pass.  You  may  have 
me,  Mr.  Allin,  I am  yours.  You  may  take  me  because  you  have 
won  me.” 

A despairing  groan  issued  from  the  young  man’s  lips.  His 
face  assumed  an  ashen  color.  He  attempted  to  speak,  but  the 
words  died  on  his  lips.  He  stared  at  her  for  a moment,  then  his 
head  fell  on  his  breast,  his  muscles  relaxed  and  he  was  still.  A look 
of  annoyance  passed  over  her  face  as  she  gazed  silently  at  him 
for  a short  time,  then  she  turned  away,  and,  moving  softly  to  the 
table,  pressed  an  electric  button.  In  a moment  the  door  was  opened 
and  a maid  appeared. 

“Did  you  call,  Madam?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  Marie,  I did.  I wished  to  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that  you 
were  formerly  connected  with  a hospital?” 

“It  is  true,  Madam.” 

“Well,  look  at  this  man  and  tell  me  whether  he  is  dead  or  has 
only  swooned.” 

“Dead,  I fear,  Madam.” 

“Well,  Marie,  have  them  carry  him  out  and  keep  him  cold  until 
the  Coroner  comes.  Put  plenty  of  ice  on  his  head.” 

“Shall  I put  any  on  his  feet,  Madam?” 

“No,  don’t.” 

“Why  not,  Madam?” 

“Because,  Marie,  they  don’t  need  any.” 

William  O’Connor. 

Amateur  Theatricals 

CASUALLY  mention  amateur  theatricals,  and  note  the 
bored  expression  which  begins  to  steal  over  the  faces  of 
your  auditors ! Why  is  it  that  there  seems  to  be  such  a 
widespread  apathy  to  what  proves  a most  prolific  source 
of  revenue  to  charitable  societies,  social  associations, 
fraternal  organizations,  clubs,  homes,  churches,  colleges,  schools — in 
fact,  to  every  association  which  stands  in  need  of  money,  and 
which  feels  obliged  to  make  some  return  to  the  contributors  for  their 
generosity?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  so  used  to  good  profes- 
sional plays  and  good  professional  players  that  we  are  apt  to  expect 
too  much  from  the  amateur  Thespian.  And  in  the  second  place,  the 
work  of  the  amateur  is  often  so  utterly  lacking  in  even  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  dramatic  art  that  it  is  only  common  politeness 
and  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  players  which  restrain  the  mem- 
bers of  a tired  and  disgusted  audience  from  leaving  their  seats.  It 
may  be  more  or  less  interesting  to  review  some  of  the  faults  which 
have  brought  amateur  performances  into  such  ill  repute,  and  to 
propose  a few  points  which  will  tend  to  lead  to  their  betterment. 

The  three  forms  of  play  usually  undertaken  by  an  amateur  dra- 
matic society  are  the  operetta,  the  comedy,  and  the  tragedy.  No 
matter  which  of  these  three  is  to  be  produced,  the  very  first  requisite 
for  a successful  presentation  is  the  securing  of  a competent  instructor 
or  coach.  Even  in  comedy,  which  the  amateur  finds  easy  and  natural 
a good  director  will  do  much  to  help  the  performance ; while  in 
tragedy,  his  services  are  indispensable.  The  scenery  must  be  good, 
for  there  is  nothing  which  will  distract  the  audience,  or  detract 
from  the  presentation,  more  than  a gaudy,  dauby,  piece  of  scenery. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  one  really  good  scene,  than  a dozen  of  a 
mediocre  character.  But  cannot  the  quality  of  the  scenery  be 
disregarded?  In  Shakespeare’s  time,  there  was  no  scenery  used  at 
all!  Yes,  and  in  Shakespeare’s  time  the  female  parts  were  taken 
by  young  men,  and  we  are  informed,  upon  excellent  authority,  that 
the  chin  of  a fair  Juliet  was  often  in  sore  need  of  a shaving.  The 
theatre  has  undergone  a vast  change  since  the  days  of  the  “immortal 
bard.”  Costumes,  too,  play  an  important  part  in  every  production. 
Which  will  receive  the  larger  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
audience,  Hamlet’s  soliliquy,  or  his  ill-fitting,  baggy  garments  ? Even 
in  comedy,  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  costumes.  As  a 
slovenly  dressed  person  appearing  on  the  street  will  be  noticed  and 
criticized  by  all,  so  too,  unfavorable  comment  will  be  aroused  by  the 
appearance  of  a slovenly  dressed  person  upon  the  stage.  Nor  is  the 
quality  of  the  wig  and  “make  up”  to  be  disregarded.  A cheap  wig 
always  looks  cheap,  and  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  character. 
“Make  up”  applies  to  both  the  male  and  female  members  of  the  cast. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  person  appear  natural.  Full  many 
a time  has  the  healthy  blush  on  a fair  maiden’s  cheek  been  of  such 
a hue  and  of  such  extent  as  to  make  Old  Mother  Nature  gasp  and 
the  audience  snicker. 

In  a large  cast,  not  only  the  principals,  but  the  supernumeraries 
also,  must  be  cared  for.  The  “supes”  have  spoiled  many  an  amateur 
production  which  would  otherwise  have  been  very  creditable,  and, 
indeed,  the  very  same  thing  can  be  said  of  many  a professional  pre- 
sentation. Every  single  member  of  the  cast,  no  matter  how  small 
his  part,  must  be  carefully  coached,  costumed,  and  “made  up,”  if  an 
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entirely  successful  production  is  to  be  expected.  So,  no  matter 
what  form  of  play  is  to  be  undertaken,  coaching,  scenery,  costumes, 
and  “make  up”  must  be  carefully  considered. 

Now  for  a word  concerning  the  various  forms  of  productions. 
The  greatest  fault  with  the  operetta  seems  to  be  that  all  the  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  music  and  singing,  while  the  acting  receives  no 
attention  at  all.  This  is  a great  mistake.  No  matter  how  good  the 
music,  poor  acting  will  detract  very  much  from  the  merits  of  the 
performance,  since  an  audience  is  always  ready  to  see  faults,  espe- 
cially in  an  amateur  undertaking.  Are  not  our  grand  opera  singers 
actors  and  actresses,  as  well  as  vocalists?  But  the  opera,  both  sing- 
ing and  acting,  is  their  profession,  their  life-work ; they  must  be  as 
near  perfection  as  possible!  True,  indeed;  and  the  amateur  opera 
singer,  as  well  as  every  human  being,  ought  to  aim  at  perfection. 
Perfection  requires  effort  in  every  department  of  the  work ; and  if 
this  fact  were  borne  in  mind  the  amateur  would  act  as  well  as  sing, 
and  the  tone  of  the  operetta  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Comedy  may,  at  times,  become  boisterous,  and  even  a trifle  vul- 
gar. The  greatest  care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
these  faults.  It  is  far  more  desirable  for  a piece  to  lose  a funny,  or 
so-called  funny,  situation,  than  to  lose,  even  for  a moment,  its  re- 
finement. In  a comedy  the  amateur  actor  is  aided  by  the  fact  that 
he  may  act  as  naturally  as  in  everyday  life.  But  for  all  that,  he 
must  be  exceedingly  careful  of,  for  example,  his  speech.  He  may 
desire  to  act  naturally,  but  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  an 
audience  is  trying  to  hear  him,  that  his  voice  must  fill  a large  hall, 
and  that  for  these  two  reasons  he  must  talk  more  clearly,  more  dis- 
tinctly, than  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  writer  has  noticed,  in 
his  small  range  of  experience,  that  the  main  fault  with  the  amateur 
comedy  seems  to  be  that  the  players  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the 
memory  of  their  lines,  and  the  speaking  of  their  lines,  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered.  They  have  an  idea  that  no  study  of  the  part 
itself,  no  elocution,  no  acting,  is  necessary.  Of  course,  this  is  an  er- 
roneous belief,  as  the  quality  of  the  work  in  a professional  comedy 
will  testify. 

“Ranting,”  bombastic  declamation,  is  the  thing  which  makes  the 
amateur  Thespian  a dreaded  monster,  and  the  amateur  tragedy  a 
torturing  ordeal  through  which  few  playgoers  will  consent  to  pass. 
But  why  criticize  only  the  poor  amateur?  It  is  the  “ranting”  of  the 
second-rate  professional  tragedian  which  has  made  tragedy  the  most 
poorly  patronized  form  of  the  drama  to-day.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
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the  tragedian  to  pace  the  stage  with  long,  slow,  measured  strides, 
his  arms  folded,  his  head  bent  forward,  his  brow  knit,  and  to  roar  his 
lines  to  the  audience.  Act  naturally!  That  is  the  very  keynote  of 
success  in  dramatics,  both  amateur  and  professional. 

What  are  some  of  the  faults  often  found  in  amataeur  actors  and 
actresses?  Stage-fright,  poor  enunciation,  and  the  forgetting  of 
lines  are  the  most  common  evils.  The  first  is  altogether  excusable, 
and  it  can  soon  be  overcome  by  experience ; the  second  fault  can- 
not be  forgiven  so  easily,  for  it  is  usually  due  to  a relapse  into  the 
player’s  ordinary  manner  of  talking.  But  he  must  strive  to  im- 
prove, by  practice,  his  ordinary  enunciation.  The  third  is  due,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  to  carelessness,  lack  of  interest,  and  lack  of 
study,  and  is,  therefore,  unpardonable.  Gestures,  sometimes  very 
poor  in  the  amateur,  may  be  improved  by  constant  practice.  Varia- 
tion of  tone  of  voice  may  be  acquired  by  careful  reading  aloud,  spe- 
cial attention  being  paid  to  accentuation,  and  passages  being  read  in 
various  keys.  A monotonous  talker  will  never  achieve  success  upon 
the  stage;  or,  in  fact,  before  any  kind  of  an  audience.  Another 
common  fault  is  the  lack  of  facial  expression.  The  amateur  should 
make  a careful  study  of  the  special  expressions  best  suited  to  show 
certain  emotions.  To  show  the  importance  of  this  point,  the  writer 
cites  the  example  of  a young  lady  who  appeared  in  an  amateur  pro- 
duction which  he  recently  witnessed — the  actress  was  exceedingly 
pretty,  her  part  was  strong,  her  costume  beautiful,  her  “make-up” 
good,  her  enunciation  clean-cut,  her  voice  strong.  Everything,  in 
fact,  seemed  to  be  in  her  favor,  and  yet,  little  or  no  impression  was 
made  upon  the  audience.  Why?  Because  all  through  her  lines  her 
eyes  were  staring  into  space,  her  face  wore  a blank,  expressionless 
look ; she  did  not  seem  to  feel  her  part ; she  was  not  a character  of 
flesh  and  blood,  of  sensibility  and  emotion,  but  a mere  automaton. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  others,  but  the  writer  feels  perfectly 
justified  in  finding  fault,  or  rather  in  reviewing  faults  which  are  ob- 
vious to  all,  since  he  stated,  at  the  very  outset,  that  his  object  was  to 
show  the  evils  which  have  brought  amateur  performances  into  such 
ill-repute.  Let  us  continue  our  criticisms  and  our  suggestions.  The 
amateur  actor  ought  to  study  the  play  and  its  meaning.  He  ought, 
if  possible,  to  see  a professional  player  in  the  role  which  he  himself 
intends  to  portray.  The  dramatic  society  of  one  of  the  universities 
in  New  York  City  was  preparing  a production  of  Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth.”  Although  the  coach  was  a man  of  unusual  ability,  al- 
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though  he  had  for  years  made  a study  of  dramatics,  although  he 
was  thoroughly  competent  to  tell  each  member  of  the  cast  how  to  play 
his  part,  yet  he  recommended  that  the  amateurs  attend  E.  H.  Soth- 
ern’s  performance  in  a New  York  theatre.  This  enabled  each  man 
to  study  his  character  thoroughly,  and  the  success  of  the  college  play 
was  really  remarkable. 

As  an  athlete  sometimes  plays  a game,  not  in  a way  which  is 
best  suited  to  help  his  team,  but  in  a manner  which  will  simply  win 
the  applause  of  the  spectators,  so,  too,  an  actor,  in  order  to  make 
a “hit”  with  the  audience  may  do  something  which  will  disconcert 
his  fellow  players  or  place  them  in  a difficult  situation.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  cast  must  work  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members, 
and  in  this  way  a successful  presentation  will  be  assured. 

Now  for  the  final  evil.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  to  have  the 
final  curtain  fall  and  to  have  the  audience  rise  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  “Cheap” ! Elaborate  productions  must  not  be  attempted  un- 
less elaborate  sums  of  money  are  to  be  expended.  Quality,  not 
quantity,  counts  in  dramatics.  An  instance  of  an  elaborate  produc- 
tion properly  arranged  is  furnished  by  a religious  Lenten  drama  pro- 
duced by  a South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Catholic  church.  The  cast  num- 
bered more  than  fifty  persons,  yet  every  costume  was  perfect. 
There  were  five  acts,  and  the  scenery  for  all  of  them  was  of  the  high- 
est quality.  The  electrical  effects  were  startlingly  realistic.  The 
whole  production  represents  an  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  play  will  have  to  be  presented  for  several  seasons  be- 
fore any  profit  can  be  derived  from  it.  Give  a modest  production, 
if  need  be,  but  have  everything  perfect.  Cheapness  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  for  the  general  failure  of  amateur  performances. 
Bad  as  is  its  reputation,  it  must  be  said,  in  all  justice,  that  the  work 
of  the  amateur  Thespian  seems  to  be  constantly  improving. 

Who  is  the  writer  of  this  learned  treatise  that  he  exposes  faults 
and  offers  suggestions?  Is  he  an  actor,  an  author,  an  elocutionist, 
a speaker,  a professor?  None  of  these.  He  is  an  ordinary  indi- 
vidual, a single  member  of  the  countless  thousands  who  witness 
amateur  performances  each  year,  and  he  hopes,  by  setting  forth 
faults  which  are  evident  to  all  to  cause  the  amateur  to  see  his  weak 
points  and  to  be  of  some  slight  aid  in  elevating  amateur  theatricals 
to  that  high  plane  upon  which  they  belong. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 


Sanctum 

AT  a meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  held 
recently,  the  Society’s  President  declared : “that  we 
would  be  surprised  to  know  in  how  many  colleges  free- 
dom of  speech  regarding  Socialism  is  impossible  to- 
day.” We  disagree  with  the  honorable  gentleman.  Any 
student  who  desires  to  talk  socialism  can,  we  believe,  do  so  in  any 
college  in  the  United  States.  Whether  he  would  be  listened  to,  with 
any  serious  attention  is  another  question.  If  the  student  bodies  do  not 
wish  to  hear  or  to  talk  socialism,  does  not  imply  that  they  could  not 
do  so,  if  they  desired.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  our  college  a 
ban  on  freedom  of  speech  on  any  subject,  excepting,  of  course,  such 
as,  by  their  immoral  nature,  would  tend  to  destroy  the  very  fruit 
of  education  for  which  a college  stands. 

We  believe,  that  in  seeking  a reason  for  the  scanty  membership 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  the  honorable  president  has 
made  a grievous,  mistake  in  accusing  our  colleges  of  “gag”  rule. 
This  is  hardly  fair.  Nor  is  it  truly  socialistic.  After  all  the  col- 
leges have  as  much  right  to  a “peaceful  existence”  as  has  the  Inter- 
collegiate Socialist  Society. 

We  append  an  encouraging  letter  from  St.  Peter’s  church: 

The  pleasure  that  is  mine  on  reading  your  college  monthly  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  subscription  which  I send  for  the  num- 
bers of  1911.  While  I cannot  but  be  among  the  “laudatores 
temporis  acti,”  I am  tempted,  when  I read  through  the  contribu- 
tions to  these  present  years,  to  lose  my  faith  in  the  superior  college 
journalism  of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

With  wishes  for  continued  success,  I am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  H.  McGean,  Rector. 
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One  of  the  advantages  of  the  intercollegiate  debates  between  the 
Jesuit  colleges  is  the  class  union  which  it  establishes  between  them. 
When  the  Fordham  teams  returned  from  Boston  and  Worcester 
their  unanimous  comment  upon  the  students  of  both  colleges  was, 
“The  finest  fellows  we  ever  met !”  In  each  instance  the  visitors  felt 
that  the  kindness  of  the  faculty  towards  them  could  not  be  exceeded. 

The  custom  so  long  observed  at  Fordham  of  having  devotions 
to  Our  Blessed  Mother  during  the  month  of  May  will  be  continued 
this  year.  The  regular  order  of  exercises  will 
The  Month  be  kept,  viz. : singing  of  a hymn  by  all  the  stu- 
of  May.  dents  assembled  around  the  statue  of  Our 

Lady  in  the  quadrangle,  an  address  on  one  of 
Mary’s  titles  by  one  of  the  upper  class  members  of  the  Sodality,  and 
the  singing  of  the  “Regina  Coeli.” 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Monthly  to  know  something  about  the  origin  of  this 
beautiful  custom.  In  looking  over  the  diary  of  the  Sodality  we  find, 
under  date  of  May  6,  1889,  on  which  date  the  practice  commenced, 
this  simple  little  entry : “A  special  meeting  of  the  Parthenian  Sodal- 
ity was  held  this  evening.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  month  of  May.  The  Rev.  Director, 
James  P.  Fagan,  S.J.  (himself  an  alumnus  of  Fordham,  who  has 
since  passed  to  his  reward — Ed.),  proposed  that  all  the  students 
should  assemble  each  evening  during  the  month  in  the  quadrangle 
about  the  statue  of  our  Blessed  Mother  and  sing  a couple  of  hymns, 
and  that  one  of  the  sodalists  should  address  his  fellow-students  on 
some  one  of  Mary’s  countless  virtues.  The  proposal  was  unani- 
mously accepted.” 

The  exercises  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Rev.  Fran- 
cis D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  director  of  the  Sodality,  and  programs  con- 
taining the  order  of  exercises,  names  of  speakers,  their  subjects, 
etc.,  have  been  printed  and  will  be  distributed  on  the  opening  night. 
The  music  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan, 

S.J.  The  speakers  and  subjects  are  as  follows: 

May  1 — Mary  Our  Mother,  W.  Joseph  Convery  Ti 
May  2 — Our  Lady  Immaculate,  J.  Francis  Gargan,  Ti. 

May  3 — Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  James  S.  Regan,  Jr.,  ’n. 
May  4 — Mother  of  Divine  Grace,  Robert  J.  Silk,  Ti. 

May  5 — Mary  Most  Pure,  Philip  A.  Mylod,  Ti. 

May  8 — Mother  Most  Amiable,  Louis  J.  Lederle,  Ti. 

May  9 — Mary,  Our  Advocate,  Frank  Spellman,  Ti. 
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May  io — Virgin  Most  Prudent,  Edward  P.  Cerrute,  ’n. 

May  ii — Virgin  Most  Renowned,  Joseph  P.  Doyle,  ’12. 

May  12 — Virgin  Most  Powerful,  Joseph  A.  McCaffrey,  ’n. 

May  15 — Virgin  Most  Merciful,  Joseph  J.  Barrett,  ’12. 

May  16 — Cause  of  Our  Joy,  Henry  J.  Murray,  ’11. 

May  17 — Gate  of  Heaven,  Simon  A.  Malone,  ’12. 

May  18 — Morning  Star,  Vincent  Tunney,  ’11. 

May  19 — Health  of  the  Weak,  Ambrose  T.  McCafferty,  ’12. 

May  22 — Refuge  of  Sinners,  William  J.  Kearney,  ’11. 

May  23 — Help  of  Christians,  William  J.  Collard,  ’11. 

May  24 — Mary  Most  Sorrowful,  Joseph  V.  McKee,  ’n. 

May  25 — Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  ’11. 
May  26 — Mary  Our  Hope,  James  G.  Hinchliffe,  '11. 

May  30 — Mother  of  Our  Redeemer,  Thomas  J.  V.  Cullen,  Ti. 

May  31 — Queen  of  the  Sodality,  James  L.  Corcoran,  Ti. 

The  medal  of  the  Immaculate  with  a blue  silk  bow  will  be  worn 
during  the  month  of  May. 

The  debating  team  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society  of  Boston 
College  defeated  the  team  representing  Fordham  at  the  annual  con- 
test held  on  March  23d.  The  debate  was  held 
Debates  in  Boston  and  was  largely  attended.  The  subject 
of  the  debate  was : “Resolved,  That  the  present 
system  of  electing  United  States  Senators  by  State  legislatures  is 
preferable  to  the  proposed  system  of  direct  election  by  the  people.” 
Fordham  advocated  the  affirmative,  and,  although  defeated,  came 
off  honorably. 

The  men  did  their  best  and  made  a commendable  showing,  the 
judges  praising  them  in  their  decision  for  their  delivery.  The  chair- 
man of  the  debate  was  Hon.  Michael  J.  Murray.  The  judges  were 
Hon.  James  H.  Vahey,  former  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a prominent  figure  in  politics  and  law ; Dr.  John  T. 
Bottomley,  one  of  the  very  best  physicians  and  highly  educated  men 
in  Boston,  and  Hon.  William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  a well-known  law- 
yer. C.  A.  Guiney,  T.  L.  Gannon,  D.  B.  Waters  and  S.  H.  Maho- 
ney were  the  Boston  representatives,  while  the  Fordham  team  was 
made  up  of  V.  H.  Isaacs,  A.  J.  King,  M.  B.  Ahern  and  G.  J.  O’Don- 
ahue. 

The  Sophomores  engaged  in  an  interclass  debate  with  the  cor- 
responding class  of  Holy  Cross  College  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
April  7th.  The  question  under  discussion  was  the  same  as  in  the 
Boston-Fordham  debate,  detailed  above.  Holy  Cross  defended  the 
affirmative  side.  The  speakers  for  Holy  Cross  were  Lawrence  J. 
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Jackson,  Frederick  W.  Callahan,  Francis  L.  Foran  and  Joseph  P. 
Dalton.  The  local  representatives  were  Frank  McNamara,  Joseph 
B.  Lynch,  Edward  P.  Gilleran  and  Charles  P.  Small.  The  Ford- 
hamites  were  better  than  the  Worcester  men  in  the  main  speeches, 
but  the  Holy  Cross  contingent  excelled  the  Fordham  team  in  the 
rebuttals. 

John  T.  Duggan,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-mayor  of  Worcester,  was 
chairman  of  the  debate,  and  the  judges  were  Hon.  William  T. 
Forbes,  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court;  Hon.  John  R.  Thayer,  ex- 
member of  Congress,  and  Edmund  C.  Sanford,  President  of  Clark 
College. 

In  connection  with  the  two  preceding  items,  the  Monthly 
wishes  to  thank  both  the  students  and  faculty  of  our  two  sister  col- 
leges, Boston  and  Holy  Cross,  for  the  many  kindnesses  that  were 
extended  to  the  members  of  our  teams.  The  Fordhamites  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  manifestation  of  warm  cordiality,  and,  although 
both  our  teams  were  defeated,  the  defeats  brought  with  them  no 
sting.  We  have  before  us  a list  of  names  of  those  whom  we  were 
requested  to  acknowledge  and  thank  personally,  but  the  list  is  so 
long  that  it  is  far  easier  to  thank  everyone  and  to  assure  them  that 
when  they  visit  Fordham  next  year  we  will  try  to  show  our  grati- 
tude in  a practical  way. 


The  earthquake  which  caused  so  much  excitement  in  Rome 
and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Italy  on  April  ioth  was  recorded  on 
the  seismograph  at  Fordham.  The  first  tremors 
Seismograph  were  recorded  at  2 :49,  and  the  maximum  shock 
Record  occurred  nine  minutes  later,  at  2 :58  in  the  after- 
noon.Minor  disturbances,  occuring  at  varied  inter- 
vals, were  noted  for  over  twelve  hours. 


The  new  philosophical  library  recently  established  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  Senior  Class,  Rev.  Justin  Ooghe,  S.J.,  is  making  rapid 
advances  in  two  directions — in  size  and  in  patron- 
Philosophy  age.  The  library  now  contains  over  two  hun- 
dred volumes  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
literature  on  philosophical  subjects.  The  plan  has  met  with  the 


hearty  co-operation  of  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Bar- 
rett, S.J.,  who  has  donated  several  books  to  the  collection.  Many 
of  the  students  have  made  contributions  of  money  to  purchase  more 
books  and  many  others  have  signified  their  intention  of  doing  so  at 
an  early  date.  The  following  men  are  hereby  thanked  for  their 
gifts:  Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  Vincent  Tunney, 
Robert  J.  Silk,  Joseph  V.  Hallinan,  Francis  A.  L.  Kennedy,  William 
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J.  Kearney,  Henry  W.  Murray,  Joseph  E.  Larkins,  James  C.  Hinch- 
liffe,  Francis  Spellman  and  Charles  Murray.  All  who  wish  to  con^ 
tribute  may  hand  their  money  to  either  of  the  librarians,  Spellman, 
of  the  Senior  Class,  or  O’Donahue,  of  the  Juniors,  and  all  contri- 
butions will  be  formally  acknowledged  in  this  publication. 

Mr.  McAleenan,  you  are  most  generous.  Time  and  time  again 
you  have  given  proofs  of  our  undying  love  for  Alma  Mater,  and 
hardly  a month  goes  by  but  you  place  us 
Joseph  A.  deeper  in  our  debt  of  gratitude.  Your  latest 
McAleenan  kindness,  a check  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
baseball  team,  is  appreciated  by  all,  and  is  hereby 
most  gratefully  acknowledged. 

A friend  of  the  college  has  presented  Rev.  Henry  Lyons,  S.J., 
supervisor  of  athletics,  with  a season  ticket  admitting  to  all  the 
National  League  baseball  games  played  in  this 
Athletics  city.  Mr.  Frank  Farrell,  owner  of  the  American 
League  club,  has  also  presented  Father  Lyons 
with  a pass.  With  his  well  known  generosity,  Father  Lyons  has 
given  both  tickets  over  to  the  Athletic  Association  with  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  association : The 
National  League  pass  is  to  be  put  up  for  chances  and  the  student 
who  receives  the  largest  number  of  chances  on  this  pass  receives  as 
a reward  the  pass  to  the  American  League  games.  That  the  plan 
is  a success  is  already  assured,  as  students  have  taken  up  the  scheme 
with  the  usual  Fordham  spirit.  Indeed,  in  one  class,  Section  B of 
the  Freshman  Class  in  the  classical  course,  the  enthusiasm  is  ad- 
mirable. And  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  this  section  of  the 
Freshman  Class  is  deserving  of  special  mention  for  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  it  manifests  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  glory  of 
Fordham.  The  class  individually  and  collectively  are,  and  is  to  be 
thanked  and  congratulated  for  this  sterling  work.  The  professor 
of  this  class,  Rev.  John  Howlin  Farley,  S.J.,  has  certainly  imbued 
his  students  with  a portion  of  his  own  intense  loyalty  for  Alma 
Mater,  and  we  trust  that  ere  long  its  infection  will  be  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  the  student  body  as  well. 

The  reading  of  the  marks  for  the  month  of  March  took  place 
on  Thursday  morning,  April  6th,  in  Armory  Hall.  As  the  vice- 
president  was  slightly  indisposed,  the  marks  were 

Marks  read  by  the  prefect  of  discipline,  Rev.  Henry  J. 

Lyons,  S.J.  The  president  of  the  University, 
Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  presided  and  distributed  the  coveted  testimo- 
nials to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  obtained  the  nec- 
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essary  percentages.  Father  Quinn  congratulated  the  students  for 
the  excellent  work  they  were  doing,  their  splendid  spirit  and  good 
conduct,  the  best,  he  asserts,  which  he  has  observed  during 
the  five  years  of  his  administration  as  rector.  He  referred  also  to 
the  debating  contests  which  had  taken  place  and  admonished  them 
to  be  good  losers.  Father  Rector  had  previously  granted  a holiday 
in  honor  of  three  of  the  faculty  who  pronounced  their  final  vows, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  before  the  regular  Easter  hol- 
idays. He  said  that  he  had  been  requested  to  transfer  this  extra 
day  to  the  end  of  the  vacation,  but  found  it  inconvenient  to  accede 
to  this  request.  “Instead,  however,”  he  said  “I  can  do  this : I can 

grant  another  at  the  end  of  the ” but  he  got  no  further,  as  a 

cheer  burst  forth  in  appreciation  of  this  generosity  that  will  not  be 
equaled  until  “Tom”  Scanlon  makes  a home  run  with  bases  full 
when  Fordham  needs  the  runs. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  held  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  marks,  Father  Lyons  spoke  upon  the  need 
of  buying  season  tickets.  He  said  the  manager  had  carefully  com- 
puted all  the  expenses  of  the  season  and  that  everything  would  go 
on  satisfactorily  if  the  students  would  do  their  duty  in  regard  to 
season  tickets.  Father  Lyons  then  spoke  a few  words  in  behalf  of 
the  manager,  which  Mr.  Mylod  well  deserved.  He  told  the  stu- 
dents that  “Philip  Mylod  was  a most  careful  and  accurate  manager 
and  one  of  the  most  conscientious  in  several  years,”  facts,  indeed, 
that  most  all  the  students  knew.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Father 
Lyons’  words  will  have  the  desired  effect  and  the  games  will  be 
well  patronized. 

A musical  entertainment  was  furnished  at  the  reading  of  the 
marks  by  a sextette  composed  of  the  members  of  the  German  Class, 
who  pleased  the  audience  with  several  German  songs.  The  profes- 
sor of  the  class,  Mr.  Clement  Risacher,  S.J.,  had  charge  and  those 
in  the  sextette  were  John  McGahren,  John  Kean,  James  Dunn,  Wal- 
ter McGahren,  Jerome  Fitzpatrick  and  Christopher  Quinn. 

The  following  appointments  for  sermons  have  been  made  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Cryan,  S.J.,  minister  of  the  college: 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  Good  Friday 
Preachers  night,  Church  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima;  Easter  Sun- 
day, Our  Lady  of  Solace,  Van  Nest. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mulry,  S.  J.,  Friday,  St.  Elizabeth. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.J.,  Sunday,  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Fairview. 

Rev.  Justin  Ooghe,  S.J.,  Sunday,  Lake  Mahopac. 
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Rev.  Henry  Judge,  S.J.,  Sunday,  Hart’s  Island. 

Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  Sunday,  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Mount  Vernon. 

Rev.  Joseph  Keating,  S.J.,  Friday  and  Sunday,  Warwick, 
Orange  county. 

Rev.  Thomas  Graham,  S.J.,  Friday,  Immaculate  Conception, 
Boston. 

Rev.  Patrick  Dooley,  S.J.,  Friday,  St.  Mary’s  church,  Mount 
Vernon ; Sunday,  St.  Peter’s,  Jersey  City. 

Rev.  John  X.  Pyne,  S.J.,  Friday  and  Sunday,  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy. 

Rev.  John  H.  Farley,  S.J.,  Sunday,  St.  Aloysius,  Washington. 

Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  S.J.,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  New  Rochelle. 

Rev.  William  Cunningham,  S.J.,  Sunday,  Irvington. 

Rev.  Walter  Drum,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Mt. 
St.  Ursula. 

Rev.  Aloysius  Donlon,  S.J.,  Friday  and  Sunday,  Holy  Trinity, 
Mamaroneck. 

Rev,  Thomas  Cryan,  William  Brosnan  and  Mr.  Hargadon, 
S.J.,  Saturday,  St.John  Chrysostom’s. 

Rev.  John  Cassidy,  Friday,  Asbury  Park,  Sunday,  with 
Mr.  Raines,  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel. 

Rev.  John  Lunny,  S.J.,  Friday  and  Sunday,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mulry,  S.J.,  Sunday,  St.  Athanasius. 

Rev.  Wm.  Coyle,  S.J.,  Sunday,  Corpus  Christi. 

Rev.  Jos.  Fink,S.J.,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  St.  Ambrose. 

Rev.  John  O’Donovan,  S.J.,  Saturday,  St.  Elizabeth’s. 

Rev.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J.,  Sunday,  St.  Rose  of  Lima. 

The  committee  on  the  final  revision  of  examination  papers  will 
meet  at  Albany  on  April  2d  and  4th.  The  Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn,  S.J., 
is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  visitors  during  the  past  month  were : Rev.  John  A.  Sted- 
ler,  S.J.,  rested  after  a mission  given  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church ; 

Rev.  Philip  J.  Debold,  S.J.,  stationed  here  in 
Visitors  I9°3~5>  now  chaplain  at  Metropolitan  Hospital ; 

Rev.  John  B.  Kreidler,  S.J.,  chaplain  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital ; Mr.  John  A.  Mattimore,  S.J.,  professor  of 
classics  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s ; Rev.  D.  P.  A.  Crowley,  S.J.,  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola’s ; Rev.  John  J.  Daly,  S.J.,  of  “America” ; Rev. 
Peter  A.  Oates,  S.J.,  a teacher  here  last  year  and  now  on  the  mis- 
sion band ; Rev.  John  Lunny,  S.J.,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Wood- 
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stock  College ; Rev.  Patrick  Redmond,  S.J.,  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Poughkeepsie ; Mr.  John  Dustin,  S.J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s ; Rev. 
Francis  Lamb,  S.J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s;  Rev.  George  Quinn, 
S.J.,  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola’s;  Rev.  M.  J.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  and  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Raymond,  S.J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s;  Rev.  Father 
Muller,  of  Missouri;  Dr.  Jos.  Newman,  ’75,  Brooklyn;  Judge 
John  W.  Coogan,  ’76,  of  Hartford. 

To  make  geometry  popular  a professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  preparing  a book  in  which  theorems 
are  applied  to  football. 

The  Aloysius  Truth  Society  of  Washington, 
an  organization  pledged  “to  refute  published  ar- 
ticles attacking  the  true  faith  or  subverting  Catholic  morality,”  has 
been  established  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  J.  Duarte,  S.J.,  of  Gonzaga 
College,  Washington. 

One  hundred  Seniors  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  School 
signed  an  agreement  to  take  a course  in  table  manners.  With  per- 
mission of  the  editor  of  the  “Fordhamensia,”  we  would  express  the 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  only  “course”  served  at  the  meals. 

A former  professor  at  Fordham,  Rev.  John  Rodock,  S.J.,  who 
was  stationed  here  for  seven  years,  passed  away  in  Kingston,  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  on  Saturday,  March  25th, 
Obsequies  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  He  had  been  on 
that  mission  for  ten  years  and  had  endeared  him- 
self to  the  hearts  of  all.  He  was  devoted  to  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  we 
quote  from  the  Kingston  “Telegraph  and  Guardian”:  “Thousands 
of  sad  ones  filed  past  the  bier  to  have  a last  glance  at  the  face  of  one 
who  was  honored  and  loved  by  them : one  whose  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  them  for  years  to  come.”  Father  Rodock  was  the 
first  Jesuit  to  die  in  the  island  since  the  New  York-Maryland  prov- 
ince took  the  mission  from  the  English  province  in  1898. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  McGinney,  S.J.,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
March  30th.  He  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  educated  at 
Holy  Cross  College.  For  six  years  he  taught  at  Gonzaga  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  two  years  at  his  Alma  Mater,  and  two  years 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College.  For  eight  years  he  was  a mission- 
ary of  the  Eastern  province,  and  in  1900  he  was  appointed  superior 
of  the  House  of  Retreats,  Keyser  Island,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Very  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  Provincial  of  the  new 
Orleans  province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  on 
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March  27th.  The  deceased  was  a native  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
he  was  born  in  September,  1848.  He  entered  religious  life  in  1865, 
and  soon  became  one  of  its  best  known  members.  He  did  great 
missionary  work  in  the  South  and  made  a large  number  of  converts. 

One  of  the  saddest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  heroic 
deaths  we  have  ever  been  obliged  to  chronicle  occurred  on  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  April  10th.  Mr.  Francis  O.  Goldbach,  S.J.,  pro- 
fessor of  the  classics  in  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  drowned  while  canoeing  on  the  Potomac  river  with  two  of  his 
pupils.  The  paddle  slipped  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  boys,  and 
Mr.  Goldbach  attempted  to  reach  it,  the  boys  also  grasping  for  it 
hastily,  thus  overturning  the  craft  and  toppling  all  three  into  the 
water.  However,  they  all  succeeded  in  catching  hold  of  the  canoe, 
but  the  struggles  of  two  frantic  boys  to  keep  high  above  water 
proved  that  the  light  boat  could  not  uphold  the  three,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
bach calmly  relinquished  his  hold,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  Divine 
Master,  who  two  thousand  years  before  had  given  up  His  life  that 
His  flock  might  live,  Mr.  Goldbach,  too,  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
sheep.  “Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man,”  says  the  Scriptures, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  consoling  and  inspiring  than  the  example 
of  his  simple,  self-sacrificing  Jesuit  scholastic,  and  it  is  a lesson 
that  may  be  well  taken  to  heart  by  many  of  11s  in  these  days  of 
selfish  materialism. 

Mr.  Goldbach  was  born  in  Baltimore,  and  was  eleven  years  in 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  would  have  left  this  August  to  begin 
the  study  of  theology  in  the  Woodstock  House  of  Studies  and 
would  have  been  ordained  a priest  in  three  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  province,  most  pleasant  and  popular 
with  all,  and  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt. 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Owen  J.  Brady,  whose  sons  have  been  at  Fordham.  Mr.  Brady  and 
son  hold  responsible  positions  with  H.  B.  Claflin  & Co.  To  them 
and  to  all  the  family  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 

We  sympathize  deeply  with  John  F.  White,  To,  former  man- 
ager of  baseball  and  president  of  dramatics  and  at  present  a theo- 
logical student  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  in  Dunwoodie,  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  Mr.  White  may  be  assured  of  the  mementos  of 
faculty  and  student  body. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Hart,  a prominent  physician  in  Jersey  City, 
died  suddenly  on  April  10th.  He  was  a near  relative  of  J.  Stanley 
Griffin,  T3,  and  the  Monthly  voices  the  sentiments  of  all  in  ex- 
tending sincere  expressions  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  family. 
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Dr.  John  J.  Sheridan,  the  curator  of  the  infirmary,  finds  time 
amid  his  many  confining  duties  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work. 
We  were  delighted  to  see  Dr.  Sheridan’s  name  affixed  to  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  article  in  the  “American  Medicine”  for  March. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  issue  and  deals  with  “Quin- 
ine : Its  History  and  the  Preparation  of  Its  Alkaloids,”  and  he  is 
now  preparing  an  article  on  arsenic,  arsenical  poisoning  and  the 
much  heralded  new  specific  known  as  606.  Judging  from  the  past 
and  present  we  predict  a brilliant  future  in  medical  literature  for 
Doctor  John. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 

Old  Fordhamites 

IT  has  been  the  usual  thing  throughout  the  year  to  chronicle  in 
this  column  the  promotions,  the  new  honors  and  new  suc- 
cesses of  Fordham  men  in  practically  every  line  of  human 
endeavor.  During  the  last  six  months  Fordham  men  have 
come  more  and  more  to  the  front,  thus  reflecting  great  glory 
on  themselves  and  great  glory,  also,  on  their  ever-solicitous  Alma 
Mater.  Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  are  happy  to  record  that 
one  of  our  younger  alumni,  who  has  been  in  the  public  eye  practic- 
ally ever  since  he  was  graduated,  has  ascended  another  rung  of  the 
ladder  of  fame. 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05,  is  the  man  to  whom  we  refer. 
He  has  just  resigned  his  position  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses 
to  accept  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  newly  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  Hon.  James  A.  O’Gorman. 

Just  before  he  departed  for  his  new  position,  his  associates 
presented  him  with  a handsome  gold  watch  ; and  Mayor  Gaynor  sent 
him  a letter  of  regret,  calling  him  “honest,  efficient,  and  thoroughly 
reliable,”  and  saying  that  the  Bureau  had  been  among  the  best  ad- 
ministered city  offices. 

Oliver  took  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  on  November 
6,  1908,  after  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  had  discovered  that 
his  predecessor  “had  received  or  connived  at  the  receipt  of  money 
in  excess  of  the  legal  fees.”  The  new  chief,  who  had  been  execu- 
tive clerk  for  Mayor  McClellan  for  two  years,  received  instructions 
from  the  Mayor  to  clean  up  and  reorganize  the  Bureau.  When 
Mayor  Gaynor  took  office,  Oliver,  although  his  post  was  protected 
by  the  civil  service  law,  offered  to  resign  and  was  asked  to  stay. 

What  he  has  done  to  improve  conditions  in  his  department  is 
well  known  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  newspapers. 
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One  of  the  practices  he  has  done  a great  deal  toward  abolishing 
is  the  device  among  taxicab  chauffeurs,  known  as  “flipping  the 
meter.”  The  story  about  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Oliver  first  found 
evidence  of  his  practise  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
on  the  evening  following  his  retirement.  It  is  well  worth  quoting 
in  the  Monthly,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  doing  so,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers : 

“The  chief  took  a cab  at  Broadway  and  Forty-second  street 
one  day  and  instructed  the  man  to  drive  to  the  Grand  Union  Hotel, 
where  he  had  checked  a bag.  The  ‘clock’  showed  a charge  of  $1.10, 
although  the  distance  was  less  than  a half-mile.  Oliver  said  noth- 
ing at  the  time,  which  probably  gave  the  chauffeur  the  impression 
that  he  could  press  his  luck.  The  passenger  came  out  in  a few  min- 
utes and  asked  to  be  driven  to  the  Grand  Central  Station.  As 
Oliver  stepped  into  the  cab,  the  chauffeur  gave  the  flag  over  the 
meter  a shake.  The  clock  jumped  from  less  than  $2  to  $6.40.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  taxicab  inspection  a city  officer  saw 
an  actual  demonstration  of  ‘flipping.’ 

“At  the  depot  the  ‘clock’  still  registered  $6.40,  which  Oliver 
took  as  an  indication  that  the  meter  had  died  from  over-work. 
Although  he  had  been  in  a hurry  to  catch  a train,  the  chief  decided 
that  he  would  spend  some  time  with  his  new-found  friend. 

“ ‘Isn’t  your  clock  a little  fast?’  he  began,  pleasantly  and  with 
manner  mild.  Oliver  has  a polite  and  deferential  manner  that  is 
apt  to  lead  cabmen  astray. 

“ ‘Well,  it  may  be  fast,  a little,’  said  the  man  gruffly,  ‘but  what 
it  says  is  what  you’ve  got  to  pay.’ 

“ ‘Oh ! No,  not  necessarily,’  said  Oliver.  ‘I’ll  give  you  my 
card  and  send  you  the  money  after  your  clock  has  been  inspected.’ 

“ ‘You’ll  give  me  my  money  now,  or  I’ll  take  you  to  the  police 
station,’  was  the  reply. 

“ ‘We  don’t  need  to  go  to  the  station,’  said  Oliver,  ‘you  come 
down  to  see  me  to-morrow  and  we’ll  settle  this  dispute  there.  My 
name  is  Oliver  and  I’m  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses.’ 

“In  his  desire  to  prevent  himself  from  falling  off  his  seat  the 
chauffeur  grasped  the  flag  a second  time,  but  took  his  hand  off  as 
if  it  were  red-hot  the  moment  he  realized  that  the  chief  had  noticed 
his  gesture. 

“ ‘Gee ! Chief ! I didn’t  think  it  was  you,’  he  gasped. 

“ ‘That  is  more  or  less  evident,’  answered  Oliver.  In  his  fright- 
ened condition,  and  under  the  chief’s  promise  that  he  would  not  be 
too  hard  on  him,  the  man  gave  a demonstration  of  ‘flipping.’  Oliver 
became  so  expert  that  while  the  cab  was  standing  still  he  was  able 
to  work  up  a fare  of  $9.30. 
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“ ‘Flipping  the  meter’  had  been  a common  practice  ever  since 
the  taxicab  came.  The  more  expert  the  ‘flipper’  the  more  he  could 
raise  the  charge — although  some  meters  lent  themselves  to  the  most 
inexpert.  The  trick  could  be  performed  by  a single  movement  of 
the  wrist  when  the  flag  was  being  lowered  or  raised. 

“The  next  day,  Oliver  had  the  officers  of  the  meter  company 
before  him  and  with  them  went  over  the  mechanism  of  the  clocks. 
The  company  asked  for  time  to  make  improvements  and  in  three 
days  took  off  ioo  old  clocks,  replacing  them  with  an  improved 
device. 

With  all  his  work,  Oliver,  who  is  a graduate  of  Fordham 
University,  found  time  to  study  law,  and  in  1908  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Known  in  City  Hall  for  four  years  as  a simple,  studious 
servant  of  the  city,  he  has  left  many  friends  behind.” — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Hubert  Arthur  McNally,  ’06,  formerly  of  the  corporation  coun- 
sel’s office  of  New  York  County,  has  resumed  the  general  practice 
of  law,  with  offices  in  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Bank  Building,  51 
Chambers  street,  New  York  City. 

F.  McCarthy,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  studying  harmony  at  the 
Madison  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  Monthly  extends  the  sympathy  of  the  faculty  and  friends 
to  David  L.  Jordan,  Jr.,  ’04,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on  the  recent  death 
of  his  father,  one  of  the  most  prominent  merchants  in  that  city. 

Rev.  F.  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J., 
represented  the  faculty  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Barry,  mother  of  five 
Fordham  men,  which  was  held  on  Monday,  April  24th.  The  death 
was  unusually  sad  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  scarcely  three 
months  since  Mr.  Barry  passed  away.  The  four  sons  who  have 
left  Fordham  are : Gerald,  Dr.  Joseph,  John  and  William.  Frank 
Barry  is  now  a student  here.  All  may  be  assured  of  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Frank  Sullivan,  ex-’i3,  passed  away  suddenly  on  the  19th  of 
April  with  acute  indigestion.  Mr.  Sullivan  studied  at  Fordham  for 
two  years  and  left  to  enter  an  engineering  school.  He  was  of  a 
rather  retiring  nature  and  his  quiet,  kindly  manner  made  him  ex- 
tremely popular  with  all  the  students.  The  Parthenian  Sodality,  of 
which  he  was  a member,  went  to  communion  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  The  same  society  also  offered  communion  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  the  father  of  John  F.  White,  To,  who  died  during  the 
Easter  holidays.  The  mass  on  that  morning  was  said  for  the  same 
intention  and  was  served  by  Mr.  White.  The  Monthly  sympa- 
thizes with  both  families  in  their  great  sorrow. 
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In  the  Outlook  Magazine,  published  on  April  8th,  there  is  an 
article  written  by  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  reviewing  the  book  of 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  “Education:  How  Old  the  New.”  He  quote 
from  the  above  article : 

“Dr.  Walsh  contributes  two  or  three  points  of  view  which  it 
is  advantageous  to  have  emphasized  in  our  American  intellectual  life 
of  to-day.  His  first  essay  on  education  takes  flat  issue  with  the 
common  theory  that  everything  represents  astounding  progress  at 
the  present  day,  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  at  any  point  from 
the  past,  and  that  we  are  jusified  in  fatuous  self-satisfaction  with 
everything  about  the  present.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  as  Dr. 
Walsh  shows  very  clearly,  that  there  has  never  been  a great  civiliza- 
tion in  the  past  which  on  some  point  or  other  does  not  stand 
ahead  of  our  civilization  today ; progress  on  the  whole  has  been 
rhythmic,  long  periods  of  retrogression  succeeding  the  periods  when 
the  world  has  gone  forward.  With  this  statement  of  the  facts  I 
entirely  agree,  although  I feel  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  movement  has  been  forward.  But  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  show  any  advance  among  any  of  our  people  of  the 
present  day  over  certain  sections  of  society  in,  for  instance,  the 
Judea  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets,  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  in 
the  thirteenth  century  in  various  parts  of  western  Europe.  The 
essay  on  “The  First  Modern  University” — that  of  Alexandria — 
is  capital ; and  the  author’s  appreciation  of  mediaeval  scientific  uni- 
versities again,  contains  things  that  we  as  a people  need  to  learn, 
including,  by  the  way,  the  fact  that  in  Spanish  America  excellent 
work  was  done  in  great  universities  before  in  what  is  now  our  coun- 
try there  was  any  institution  of  learning  ranking  above  a second- 
rate  school.  These  universities  in  Spanish  America  did  what  is 
really  far  and  away  the  most  telling  of  all  intellectual  work — that  is, 
they  did  work  in  actual  productive  scholarship  before  ^ che  Eng- 
lish-speaking colonies  such  a thing  as  productive  scholarship, 
known.  This  will  doubtless  be  brought  out  when  we  have  a pro- 
fessorial interchange  with  Spain  as  we  now  have  with  Germany. 
Again,  in  the  essay  on  “Ideal  Popular  Education,”  introduced  by 
an  admirable  quotation  from  Plato,  Dr.  Walsh  emphasizes  some 
of  what  the  best-informed  men  are  now  agreed  upon  in  regarding 
as  the  greatest  needs  in  modern  education,  and  especially  in  our 
American  education. 

Of  course  there  are  things  in  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  with  which  I 
do  not  agree,  and  I am  sorry  he  included  the  essay  on  “New  Eng- 
landism.”  It  does  not  do  justice  either  to  him  or  his  subject.  But 
the  essays  as  a whole  deserve  study,  and  they  make  a volume  which 
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should  be  in  the  library  not  only  of  every  scholar,  but  of  every 
thinking  man  who  wishes  a broad  outlook  on  the  American  needs  of 
the  day. 

The  following  clipping  about  Loring  Block,  ’07,  the  newly 
elected  Senator,  gives  assurance  that  he  is  making  a name  for  him- 
self in  his  new  position.  The  clipping  is  taken  from  the  “Globe” : 

“Just  after  Charles  F.  Murphy  had  eaten  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing in  his  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Ten  Eyck,  a suite  which,  by  the 
way,  was  vacated  on  Tuesday  by  Maurice  Minton,  the  man  who 
organized  the  insurgents,  Senator  Black  called  on  him.  Black  came 
to  Albany  as  the  ‘kid  Senator  from  Kings  county.’  He  is  twenty- 
four  years  old,  weighs  about  125  pounds,  and  is  boyish  in  appear- 
ance. 

“ ‘I  came  to  tell  you,’  he  said,  when  he  was  received  by  the 
boss  whom  all  Tammany  Hall  fears,  “that  I am  going  into  the  cau- 
cus to  vote  for  William  F.  Sheehan,  as  I have  from  the  start.’ 

“ ‘You  are?’  asked  Mr.  Murphy. 

“ ‘Yes,’  Black  replied.  ‘I  don’t  know  who  your  candidate  is, 
but  whoever  he  may  be,  I want  to  tell  you  that  I shall  vote  against 
him  in  the  caucus.’ 

“With  that  the  ‘kid  Senator’  got  up  and  left.  When  the  story 
became  known  about  the  lobbies  of  the  Ten  Eyck,  some  of  the  Tam- 
many men  called  him  the  ‘gamest’  politician  in  the  city.” 

“Chris”  Mahoney  is  doing  splendidly  as  a member  of  the  Bos- 
ton American  League  baseball  team,  and  the  papers  are  continually 
mentioning  him  for  his  sensational  playing.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
Mahoney  is  deserving  of  a place  on  the  regular  staff  of  that  team’s 
pitchers,  but  the  directors  of  the  team  were  attracted  by  his  great 
hitting  ability  and  he  was  tried  in  the  outfield.  Although  the  Bos- 
ton team’s  outfield  is  composed  of  noted  batters,  there  seems  little 
doubt  at  this  writing,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  reports  of  those 
traveling  east  with  the  team,  that  one  of  the  last  season’s  veterans 
will  have  too  yield  his  place  to  Fordham’s  captain  of  last  year. 

Peter  Fitzgerald,  former  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
is  interested  in  several  moving  picture  companies. 

John  Curley,  formerly  noted  at  Fordham  as  a most  versatile 
athlete,  is  now  a detective.  Curley  won  his  letter  in  every  branch. 

William  Riordan  has  an  important  position  in  the  United  States 
Tin  Company. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Donlon,  ’88,  has  been  appointed  visiting  physi- 
cian of  St.  Francis’  Hospital,  East  143d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Podvin,  professor  in  the  Medical  School,  has  a 
similar  position  in  the  same  hospital. 
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Jeremiah  Mahoney,  ex’  io,  is  president  of  one  of  the  leading 
actors’  clubs  in  the  city.  He  has  produced  several  shows  now  en- 
joying long  runs  in  Broadway  playhouses. 

Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  former  president  of  Loyola  College 
and  vice-president  of  Boston  College  and  Fordham,  delivered  a lec- 
ture on  Tuesday  evening,  April  7th.  The  lecture  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society,”  and  was 
delivered  at  the  Catholic  Club. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  lectured  on  April  10th  at  St.  Veronica’s 
Hall,  Barrow  and  Washington  streets,  on  “The  Church  and  Sci- 
ence.” The  lecture  was  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  “Confraternity  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine” will  be  held  at  Cathedral  College  on  the  evenings  of  April 
17th  and  1 8th.  Among  the  speakers  who  will  address  the  meetings 
are  two  Fordham  alumni,  Rev.  John  H.  O’Rourke,  S.J.,  and  James 
J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

On  Monday,  March  26th,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  addressed  the 
Medical  Improvement  Society  of  Boston  on  “Science  in  the  Mediae- 
val Universities.”  In  the  New  York  “Sun”  of  Sunday,  March  25th, 
is  published  an  interview  with  Dr.  Walsh  which  is  decidedly  inter- 
esting reading. 

Harold  M.  Drury  has  recived  an  appointment  to  the  auditing 
department  of  John  Wanamaker’s. 

John  J.  Brady,  To,  has  entered  the  legal  department  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railroad  Company,  where  he  will  continue  his  law 
studies. 

Michael  Moriarty,  former  football  manager,  and  William  Kel- 
leher,  football  player,  both  students  of  dentistry  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  visited  friends  in  the  college  during  their  spring 
vacation. 

Rev.  Lawrence  Ryan,  ’05,  assistant  priest  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Yonkers,  preached  a course  of  Lenten  sermons  in  West- 
chester and  also  a course  in  the  church  of  his  native  town,  White 
Plains. 

Rev.  John  A.  Wagner,  Rector  of  St.  Ann’s  Memorial  Chapel, 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 
’71  on  April  21st.  Father  Wagner  took  his  degree 

of  A.  B.  in  1871,  and  his  brother,  Rev.  Anthony 
J.  Wagner,  graduated  a few  years  later.  The  latter  is  perpetual 
Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Champaign,  111. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 


In  Memory 


Since,  through  the  will  of  God,  in  the  peace  of  his  Creator  and 
with  the  benediction  of  the  Church  and  his  fellowmen,  James  Kier- 
nan  has  passed  to  his  eternal  rest,  we,  the  comrades  of  his  son, 
express  our  deepest  and  most  abiding  sympathy  to  all  who  were 
dearest  to  him. 


William  E.  Barrett,  President 


Maurice  H.  Ahern 
Louis  H.  Amy,  Jr. 
Edward  P.  Beckett 
Thomas  A.  Campbell 
Joseph  F.  Doyle 
John  C.  Egan 
M.  Joseph  Gallagher 
Bernard  J.  Gannon,  Jr. 
Laurence  A.  Healy 
Luke  J.  Healy 
Francis  J.  Hoffmann 
Dennis  F.  Dwyer 
William  W.  Jones 


Thomas  P.  Kehoe 
George  S.  Kelly 
Albert  J.  King 
Ignatius  J.  Lynch 
Simon  A.  Malone 
Carmine  J.  Morasco 
Ambrose  T.  McCafferty 
James  F.  McCarthy 
George  G.  O’Donohue 
William  J.  O’Neill 
Thomas  A.  D.  Somers 
Edward  J.  Walsh 
Sherman  A.  Wolfe. 


Forcthamensia 


Ad  Angelam 

(Maurice,  Bk.  II,  Ode  41.) 

I realize,  alas,  that  I’m 
No  minstrel.  If  I were  I’d  prime 
These  columns  with  an  ode  sublime 
To  Angela. 

I'd  sing  of  face  and  form  so  fair, 

Of  dreamy  eyes  and  lovely  hair, 

And  else  that  lends  a witching  air 
To  Angela. 

I hear  Maecenas  at  my  door, 

And  so  1 can’t  sing  any  more 
Of  fancies  like  to  prove  a bore 
*To  readers  of  this  Department. 

Bug. 


*Poetic  license. 
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In  glancing  over  the  April  Everybody’s,  even  the  hastiest  per- 
user couldn’t  fail  to  be  impressed  by  Irvin  Cobb’s  article  on  “The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Laugh.”  And  a well-contrived  bit  of  writing 
it  is.  Incidentally,  the  author  enumerates  twelve  of  the  funniest 
things  on  the  stage,  things  such  as  the  use  of  German  by  an  Irish 
monologist,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Irv.  didn’t  put  these 
things  down  as  the  only  twelve  funniest,  so  we’ll  not  score  against 
him  any  neglect  for  not  mentioning  a few  more  which  we’re  about 
to  suggest. 

13.  When  a juggler  “accidentally”  throws  a cumbersome 
object  toward  the  audience,  said  object  traveling  only  the  length  of 
the  string  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  juggler’s  person. 

14.  When  a character  in  a play  or  playlet  excitedly  executes 
descriptive  gestures  for  the  benefit  of  the  imaginary  person  at  the 
other  end  of  a telephone  wire. 

15.  When,  at  the  end  of  his  act,  a vaudeville  performer  steps 
to  the  apron  of  the  stage  and  then  appears  greatly  astonished  at  the 
fact  that  a newly-dropped  curtain  blocks  his  passage  to  the  rear  of 
the  stage. 

16.  When  half  of  a two-man  team  shows  signs  of  recognizing 
a friend  in  the  audience. 

17.  When  a trick  dog,  making  to  jump  a high  hurdle,  suddenly 
stops  and  ducks  under  it. 

18.  When  a blackface  comedian  amazes  his  partner  by  en- 
gaging in  animated  conversation  with  an  imaginary  person. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  infringe  on  “Silk  Hat  Harry’s”  province 
as  official  magazine  reviewer. 


How  many  a true  word  ’s  said  in  jest — one  must  appeal  to  the 
old  epigrammatists  at  times,  and  especially  in  a case  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

Louie  Lederle  chanced  to  overhear  a friend’s  conversation  con- 
cerning a prominent  undertaker : 

“Huh!”  interrupted  Louie,  “I’d  die  before  I’d  give  that  fellow 
a job.” 


Unless  “Silent  Phil”  Mylod  can  prove  an  alibi,  or  a distinction, 
or  something,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  the  only  thing  able  to 
save  him  from  being  shot  at  the  customary  hour. 

Officer,  read  the  charges : 

1.  When  asked  the  name  designating  the  frontal  brain  region 
—which,  as  you’ve  doubtless  heard,  is  called  the  “psychic” — he 
promptly  responded  “the  physic.” 
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2.  He  ungraciously  postscripted  a professor’s  observation  that 
“glory  is  not  a thing  that  you  can  put  at  the  end  of  a stick,”  with 
“Teddy  Roosevelt’s  glory  at  the  end  of  the  ‘Big  Stick.’  ” 

3.  He  chose  a political  economy  lecture  as  the  occasion  for 
springing  the  old  saw,  “Good  morning,  Judge.” 

4.  When  asked  to  suggest  an  ethical  defense  of  our  right  to 
land  washed  up  by  the  sea,  he  replied,  “Put  a gunboat  in  front 
of  it.” 

5.  When  a professor  affirmed  the  existence  of  a justice  of 
nations,  he  chirped  up  with,  “Yes,  Carrie  has  often  been  before  a 
Justice.” 

Well,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  what’s  the  verdict? 


Did  F.  Alexis  Sullivan  ever  tell  you  that  story  about  the 
night  he  escaped  cremation  at  the  Dartmouth  College  fire,  only  to 
discover  that  he’d  forgotten  to  don  that  conventional  article  of 
apparel  which  is  sent  back  from  the  tailor’s  with  both  legs  nicely 
creased  ? 

We’ll  admit  that,  to  the  casual  observer,  a Sanscrit  word  might 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a Chinese  inscription  done  in  black- 
wash  on  a slip  of  red  paper.  However,  hasty  free  translations  like 
the  following  are  never  in  order  outside  the  bindings  of  “Handy 
Lits” 

While  discussing  the  etymology  of  certain  terms,  a professor 
had  occasion  to  adorn  the  blackboard  with  one  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Sanscrit  words. 

Whereat  “Bookie”  Barret  burst  forth  with  “Three  collars  and  a 
shirt.” 


And  at  last  we  have  a real  “White  Hope”  in  the  person  of  A1 
Williams. 


Goodness  knows  there  is  in  the  category  of  humor  a genteel 
sufficiency  of  ludicrous  reading  matter.  And  yet  there  be  those  that 
insist  on  interpolating  their  reading  of  literature  of  a serious  trend 
with  laugh-provoking  “cracks.”  The  fault  is  not  so  grievous  where 
the  break  is  due  to  a mistaking  of  words,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  “Big  Tom”  Scanlon  was  minus  his  accustomed  reading  “specs” 
when  he  articulated  in  a philosophic  reading  before  the  Senior 
class. 

“And  the  animals,  such  as  the  orange  and  the  chimpanzee.” 

Zoological  reading,  did  some  one  remark? 
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And  it  remained  for  the  business-like  Vincent  Tunney  to  expose 
the  fact  that  “He  who  wills  a means  wills  a cause.” 


Should  Louie  Lederle  ever  be  drawn  into  a discussion  of  the 
historical  value  of  the  Old  Testament — and  we  trust  that  he  never 
will — we  doubt  whether  he  would  feel  himself  on  solid  ground 
regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  common 
name  for  the  five  books  of  Moses.  The  cause  of  our  doubt  is  the 
fact  that  we  overheard  Louie  refer  to  that  particular  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  as  the  “Petrarch.” 


Professor  of  Metaphysics. — That  argument  has  a weak  foot. 
Joe  Convery. — Put  an  ankle  brace  on  it. 

EVERY  ONE  AN  ANVIL  FOR 
THE  KNOCKSMITHS. 

/"pM  GOING  to 
s I A WEDDING 

f I TO-MORROW. 

> J GUESS  l’L!_ 

— S.  have:  to  give: 
'-'v  \ my  j ean  s a 
Efts  1 1 SOLDIER’S 
CREASING 
BETWEE  N 
THE 

MATTRESSES  1 

to-night. 


THIS  NIFTY  GENT 
IS  HARRY  CLAUDE 
SAWYER, SON  OF 
A PROMINENT 
CLOTHES  BUILDER. 
H&R.RY  WEARS  A 
DIFFERENT  SUIT 
TO  COLLEGE' EVERY 

oay.  Wherefore 
HIS  MATEJDUB  HIM 
'’SHAPER',' AND  SAY 
HE  SPORTS  A BIG 
WARDROBE  BECAUSE 
HEOQESN’T  HAVE 
TO  PAY  FOR.  IT. 


IN  THE  NEXT  CAGE 
LADIES  AND  GEN- 
TLEMEN, WE  HAVE 
HERM.  NIFFER.S, 
ALSO  H El R TO  a 
GARB  EMPOR- 
IUM. HERM 
HAS  WORN  THE 
SAME  SUIT  at 
COLL  EGE  FOR 
THREE  YEARS. 
"AWFUL  SLOUCH )’ 
HIS  CHUMS  CRY. 
"A  TAILOR’S 
SON  OUGHT 
TO  HAVE  A 
SUIT  FOR. 
EVERY  DAY 
IN  THE  YEAR.” 


Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’ii. 


Athletics 


That  New  Gymnasium. — We  have  the  time ! We  have  the 
place ! But,  we  have  not  enough  of  the  cold  cash ! 

Again  we  entreat  you  not  to  forget  Old  Fordham  in  this  hour 
when  she  needs  your  help. 

Baseball. — At  the  outset  the  prospects  for  a winning  Varsity 
nine  did  not  appear  very  bright,  but  those  who  were  predicting  dire 
failure  for  our  diamond  representatives  were  greatly  mistaken,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  games  played  so  far. 

Coach  Louis  Hartman  deserves  great  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  welded  together  a nine  worthy  of  the  confidence  we 
place  in  it. 

FORDHAM,  8;  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  2. 

The  season  opened  with  the  City  College  nine  and  the  game 
resulted  in  a victory  for  the  Varsity  by  the  score  of  8 to  2. 

Keelen  was  on  the  mound  and  in  the  second  inning  developed  a 
streak  of  wildness  which  did  not  subside  until  the  visitors  had  scored 
twice. 

McKeown  then  took  up  the  pitcher’s  task  and  allowed  but  two 
hits  in  four  innings. 

Williams  twirled  the  seventh  inning,  striking  out  two  of  the 
men  who  faced  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  Varsity  had  been  gathering  eight  runs  on 
hits  by  Barrett,  Chapman,  Scanlon,  Sharkey  and  Gargan.  The 
Maroon  socks  stole  eighteen  bases. 

Game  called  in  seventh  inning. 


C.  C.  N.  Y o 2 o o o o o — 2 

Fordham  o 3 2 1 1 1 x — 8 


Two-base  hits — Scanlon,  Chapman.  Stolen  bases — Barrett,  4; 
Chapman,  3 ; Scanlon,  2 ; Sharkey,  2 ; Lynch,  2 ; White,  2 ; McCaf- 
frew,  Gargan,  Flanagan,  Polly,  Hecht.  Left  on  bases — C.  C.  N.  Y., 
2 ; Fordham,  8.  First  base  on  errors — C.  C.  N.  Y.,  o ; Fordham,  5. 
Struck  out — By  Keelen,  1 ; by  McKeown,  6 ; by  Williams,  2 ; by 
Rappaport,  2.  Base  on  balls — Off  Keelen,  3 ; off  Rappaport,  3 ; off 
Sporn,  1 ; off  Mullan,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Keelen,  1 (Roberts). 
Wild  pitches — Keelen,  2.  Balk — Rappaport.  Hits — Off  Keelen,  1 
in  2 innings ; off  McKeown,  2 in  4 innings ; off  Rappaport,  8 in  4 
innings.  Umpire — Mr.  Rick  Barry. 

FORDHAM,  9;  ST.  FRANCIS,  1. 

The  second  victim  claimed  by  the  Varsity  was  the  St.  Francis 
College  nine,  of  Brooklyn.  The  visitors  could  not  score  while 
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Kehoe  or  Williams  were  twirling,  their  lone  tally  being  obtained 
while  Christ  Quinn  was  on  the  mound. 

Skip  McCarthy  and  Tom  Kehoe  were  the  batting  stars  of  the 
fray,  each  garnering  two  hits. 

Donnelly,  the  St.  Francis  pitcher,  did  not  receive  good  sup- 
port and  eight  runs  were  scored  by  the  locals,  who  made  only  six 
hits. 

Game  called  in  the  seventh. 


St.  Francis o o o o o i o — i 

Fordham  o o 6 2 1 o o — 9 


Sacrifice  hits — McCaffrey,  Gargan.  Sacrifice  fly — McCaffrey. 
Stolen  bases — McCaffrey,  Sharkey,  Kiley,  Gilligan.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  1 ; St.  Francis,  8.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  4;  St. 
Francis,  2.  Struck  out — By  Kehoe  8;  by  Williams,  3;  by  Quinn, 
1 ; by  Donnelly,  5.  Base  on  balls — Off  Kehoe,  2 ; off  Quinn,  1 ; off 
Williams,  1 ; off  Donnelly,  2.  Wild  pitch — Kehoe.  Passed  balls — 
Bennett,  2.  Hits — Off  Kehoe,  o in  5 innings ; off  Quinn,  2 in  1 in- 
ning ; off  Williams,  1 in  1 inning.  Umpire — Mr.  Dietrich. 

FORDHAM,  13;  PRATT  INST.,  o. 

In  the  third  game  of  the  season  the  Varsity  scored  the  prover- 
bial hoodoo  number  of  runs,  13,  and  let  the  visitors  down  with  a 
coat  of  whitewash. 

Frank  McCaffrey  was  the  game’s  particular  star.  He  went  to 
bat  four  times  and  made  a hit  each  time. 

McKeown  and  Williams  twirled  in  masterly  fashion. 

Delaney,  the  Pratt  box  man,  beamed  with  a brilliant  smile, 
which  did  not  disappear  until  four  successive  hits  were  made  off  him 
in  the  fifth  inning. 

Game  called  in  the  seventh. 


Pratt  o o o o o o o — o 

Fordham  1 o 1 3 5 3 x — 13 


Two-base  hits — McCaffrey,  Kehoe.  Three-base  hit — Sharkey. 
Sacrifice-fly — Sharkey.  Stolen  bases — McCaffrey,  3 ; Gargan,  3 ; 
Flanagan,  2 ; McCarthy,  Sharkey,  Reach.  Left  on  bases — Fordham, 
4;  Pratt,  3.  First  base  on  error — Pratt,  1.  Double  plays — Mc- 
Keown, McCaffrey  and  Scanlon  ; Scanlon,  unassisted.  Struck  out — 
By  McKeown,  3 ; by  Williams,  3 ; by  Delaney,  5 ; by  Resch,  3.  Base 
on  balls — Off  Delaney,  4 ; off  Resch,  3.  Wild  pitch — Resch.  Passed 
ball — Soule.  Balk — Resch.  Hits — ‘Off  McKeown,  4 in  5 innings  ; 
off  Williams,  2 in  2 innings ; off  Delaney,  7 in  5 innings ; off  Resch, 
2 in  1 inning.  Umpire — Mr.  Dietrich. 
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FORDHAM,  8;  STEVENS  INSTITUTE,  3. 

On  April  1st  the  Stevens  Institute  nine  traveled  from  Hoboken 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  Varsity.  Another  victim  was  added  to 
our  list ; this  time  by  the  score  of  8 to  3.  The  visitors  put  up  a 
good  game,  but  heavy  hitting  in  the  fourth  inning  decided  the 
issue.  Coleman,  the  second  Stevens  twirler,  was  effective. 

Joe  Sharkey  secured  three  hits  out  of  three  times  at  bat.  Frank 
McCaffrey  scored  from  first  base  on  a single. 


Fordham  2006000  x — 8 

Stevens  Inst 1 000000  2 — 3 

Home-run — Sharkey.  Sacrifice  hits — Gargan,  Schneider. 


Stolen  bases — McCarthy,  4 ; Sharkey,  2 ; McCaffrey,  Chapman, 
Lynch,  Cook,  Cowardin,  Stenken.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7 ; Stev- 
ens, 3.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  2;  Stevens,  1.  Double  play 
— McCaffrey  and  Sharkey.  Struck  out — By  Williams,  7 ; by  Keelen, 
2;  by  Wilkinson,  1 ; by  Beckhorn,  4;  by  Coleman,  5.  Base  on  balls 
— Off  Wilkinson,  1 ; off  Keelen,  3 ; off  Beckhorn,  3 ; off  Coleman  2. 
Hit  by  pitcher — By  Wilkinson  (Cowardin).  Passed  balls — Van 
Ben  Schoten,  3.  Hits — Off  Williams,  2 in  5 innings;  off  Wilkinson, 
o in  2 innings ; off  Keelen,  1 in  1 inning ; off  Beckhorn,  6 in  4 in- 
nings ; off  Coleman,  o in  3 innings.  Umpire — Mr.  Dietrich. 

PRINCETON,  8;  FORDHAM,  2. 

On  April  5th  the  Varsity  traveled  to  Princeton  and,  in  the  lair 
of  the  Tiger,  received  its  first  defeat  of  the  season.  Kehoe  was 
wild  and  ineffective.  In  fact,  the  whole  team  played  a listless  game. 

Woodle,  the  Jersey  twirler,  had  our  boys  at  his  mercy  through- 
out most  of  the  contest  and  was  seldom  in  danger.  It  was  Ford- 
ham’s  worst  exhibition  of  baseball  this  year. 

At  one  stage  of  the  game  Captain  Scanlon  reached  first  with 
none  out,  but  did  not  get  any  further,  as  the  batters  who  followed 
him  were  not  there  with  the  helping  hand. 


Fordham  00000000  2 — 2 

Princeton  00202040  x — 8 


Sacrifice  hits — Carter,  Winants,  Lackey,  Woodle,  Gargan. 
Stolen  bases— Carter,  White,  Preccot.  Left  on  bases — Princeton,  6 ; 
Fordham,  5.  Double  plays — Sharkey  to  Chapman.  First  base  on 
errors — Princeton,  2 ;Fordham,  3.  Struck  out — By  Woodle,  10 ; by 
Kehoe,  3.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Woodle,  2 ; off  Kehoe,  7.  Hit 
by  pitcher — By  Woodle  (Gargan)  ; by  Kehoe  (White).  Umpire — 
Mr.  Johnstone. 
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ST.  JOHN’S,  i ; FORDHAM,  6. 

April  8th  found  the  St.  John’s  College  team,  of  Brooklyn,  as 
the  opponents  of  the  Varsity. 

In  this  game  the  Fordham  nine  played  the  part  of  “hitless-won- 
ders.”  Six  runs  were  scored,  while  only  two  hits  were  garnered. 

McKeown  started  to  pitch,  but  a sore  arm  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retire  after  the  opening  round.  Kehoe  then  entered  the 
fray  and  the  Brooklynites  did  not  obtain  a hit  until  the  eighth 
inning.  A belated  rally  by  the  visitors  in  the  ninth  netted  only  one 
run,  although  three  hits  were  made. 


St.  John’s  oooooooo  i — i 

Fordham  oi  102002  x — 6 


Sacrifice  hit — Crenny.  Sacrifice  fly — Scanlon.  Stolen  bases — 
McCarthy,  McCaffrey,  Sharkey,  Flanagan.  Left  on  bases — Ford- 
ham, 1 ; St.  John’s,  7.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  3 ; St.  John’s, 
1.  Double  plays — Gargan  and  Sharkey;  Tracey,  unassisted.  Struck 
out — By  Kehoe,  8;  by  McKeown,  1;  by  Quigley,  6;  by  Yates,  4. 
Base  on  balls — Off  Kehoe,  2 ; off  McKeown,  1 ; off  Quigley  4;  off 
Yates  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Kehoe,  2 (Quigley,  Dempsey). 
Passed  ball — Dempsey.  Hits — Off  McKeown,  o in  1 inning;  off 
Kehoe,  4 in  8 inning ; off  Quigley,  1 in  5 innings ; off  Yates,  1 in  3 
innings.  Umpire — Mr.  Dietrich. 

GEORGETOWN,  o;  FORDHAM,  7. 

The  Varsity  squad  left  New  York  on  April  nth  for  a short 
southern  trip.  The  most  important  game  played  on  the  sojourn,  that 
with  Georgetown,  was  won  by  the  score  of  7 to  o. 

Kehoe  was  in  great  shape  and  kept  the  Southerners  down  to 
five  scattered  hits.  Both  teams  played  errorless  ball. 

The  Fordham  players  had  their  batting  togs  on.  Eddie  Chap- 
man gathered  two  singles  and  a triple  out  of  four  times  at  bat. 

Skip  McCarthy  leaned  against  the  ball  for  a home-run. 


Fordham  100  100  14  0 — 7 

Georgetown  oooooooo  o — o 


Home-run — McCarthy.  Three-base  hit — Chapman.  Two-base 
hit — Gargan.  Stolen  bases — Lynch,  Donnelly,  Murphy,  Sitterding. 
Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7 ; Georgetown,  9.  Struck  out — By  Ke- 
hoe, 4 ; by  Fienle,  7 ; by  O’Connor,  3.  Base  on  balls — Off  Kehoe, 
3;  off  Fienle  1 ; off  O’Connor,  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Kehoe  (Don- 
nelly) ; by  Fienle  (Scanlon).  Balk — Fienle.  Hits — 'Off  Fienle,  12 
in  71-3  innings;  off  O’Connor,  1 in  12-3  innings.  Umpire — Mr. 
Betts. 
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The  Catholic  University  and  Virginia  games  resulted  in  de- 
feats for  the  Varsity. 

The  first-named  won  by  the  score  of  7 to  6,  while  Virginia  was 
returned  the  victor  to  the  tune  of  4 to  o. 

A western  newspaper  informs  us  that  Jack  Coffey  is  making 
good  as  shortstop  on  the  Denver  team.  But  in  so  doing  it  also  as- 
serts that  Jack  made  the  following  statement : “A  horse  may  be 
hungry,  but  he  can’t  eat  a bit.” 

Those  who  know  Jack  say  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  such  a thing. 

James  A.  McDermott,  ’14. 


Prep.  Notes 

Tennis  Schedule. — Manager  Robert  Murray  has  just  announced 
the  Prep,  tennis  schedule  for  this  season.  As  may  be  seen  below 
it  contains  the  best  High  School  teams  in  and  about  Greater  New 
York : 

SCHEDULE. 

April  25. — Morris  High,  at  Morris  High. 

April  29. — Poly  Prep.,  at  Fordham. 

May  5. — DeWitt  Clinton,  at  Fordham. 

May  12. — Townsend  Harris,  at  Fordham. 

May  13. — Yonkers  High,  at  Fordham. 

May  19. — Manual  Training,  at  Fordham. 

May  27. — Cornwall  M.  A.,  at  Fordham. 

May  31. — Yonkers  High,  at  Yonkers. 

June  3. — Cornwall  M.  A.,  at  Cornwall. 

June  10. — Stuyvesant  High,  at  Fordham. 

Baseball. — The  Prep,  baseball  team  opened  the  season  on  April 
1st  with  a victory  over  the  fast  High  School  team  of  Hoboken. 
It  was  a hotly  contested  game  throughout,  and  the  visitors  gave  the 
Maroon  nine  a hard  tussle.  Taft  topped  the  mound  for  the 
Prep.,  while  McGoveren  made  his  initial  debut  as  a catcher.  Belloff 
starred  for  Hoboken,  allowing  but  two  hits. 

Hoboken  High  000000  o — o 

Fordham  Prep o o o o o 1 o — 1 

Score : Fordham  Prep.,  1 ; Hoboken  High,  o. 

Batteries — Fordham  Prep.,  Taft  and  McGoveren ; Hoboken 
High,  Belloff  and  Maxson. 

On  April  8th  the  Prep,  team  met  and  defeated  to  the  tune  of 
5 to  1 the  crack  ball  team  representing  Stuyvesant  High.  Captain 
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O’Rourke  opened  the  game  and  showed  up  well,  allowing  but  a few 
scattered  hits.  Packey  Ryan  closed  the  game  with  a high  field 
drive,  which  tallied  for  a home-run. 

Stuyvesant  oooo  i ooo  o — i 

Fordham  Prep o I 00002  2 o — 5 

Batteries — Stuyvesant,  Slater  and  Bartell;  Fordham,  O’Rourke 
and  Vivian. 

Struck  out — By  Bartell,  5 ; by  O’Rourke,  10.  Umpire — Mr. 
McDermott. 

The  team  continued  its  string  of  victories  during  the  Easter 
vacation  by  administering  defeats  to  such  fast  teams  as  Yonkers, 
New  Rochelle  and  Curtis  High.  Ryan  held  the  box  for  these 
games  and  showed  tip-top  form.  “Packy”  has  found  his  batting  eye 
early  this  season,  getting  two  three-base  hits  and  a couple  of  good 
singles  in  these  three  games.  Viviano,  McGovern  and  Kiernan 
each  got  a two-bagger  in  the  Curtis  game.  Scores : 

Fordham  Prep.,  10;  Yonkers  High,  1. 

Fordham  Prep.,  13;  New  Rochelle,  1. 

Fordham  Prep.,  9;  Curtis  High,  1. 

Another  victory  was  added  when  they  beat  the  Morris  High 
School  nine  on  April  21st  by  the  score  of  8 to  3.  This  is  the  Prep.’s 
sixth  straight  victory,  and  the  outlook  is  very  promising  for  many 
more.  Good  fielding  by  Flanigan  and  Kiernan,  assisted  by  Viviano’s 
strong  throws  to  second  at  critical  moments  are  worthy  of  notice. 
“Packy”  laced  out  another  homer.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  full 
score  of  this  game  was  lost  we  are  able  to  give  here  only  the  result : 

Fordham,  8 ; Morris  High,  3.  Umpire — Mr.  McDermitt. 

Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr. 


Exchanges 


THE  Boston  College  Stylus  for  March  contains  two  pieces 
of  verse  which  we  regard  as  excellent.  “Haunted  Ab- 
beys,” in  the  melodious  metre  of  “Locksley  Hall,”  is 
perhaps  the  best,  and  nothing  but  its  length  prevents  us 
from  reprinting  it.  “The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire”  is 
also  attractive,  and  its  fourth  stanza  is  masterly  and  is  truly  poetical. 
We  must  find  the  same  fault  with  “The  Watcher  by  the  Sea”  as  we 
found  with  “A  Hunting  Story,”  published  two  months  ago  in  the 
same  magazine — it  is  not  probable. 

“The  Truce  of  God”  and  the  essay  on  “Father  Tabb,”  in  the 
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MomU ameer,  are  essays  of  more  than  average  excellence  and  go  a 
great  ways  toward  making  this  magazine  “one  of  the  best.” 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  welcome  two  new  magazines  which 
made  their  entree  last  month  into  the  field  of  college  journalism — 
The  University  Symposium  and  The  Epheheum.  Both  have  set  a 
high  standard  for  themselves  which  augurs  well  for  their  future. 

The  Collegian  deserves  mention  for  two  very  interesting  stories 
— “A  Burst  of  Speed”  and  “When  the  Tunnel  Caved  In.” 

We  cannot  single  out  for  comment  anything  particular  in  The 
Redwood.  The  entire  magazine  is  deserving  of  great  praise. 

Last  year  the  Trinity  College  Record  published,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  “Humpty-Dumpty,”  a series  of  articles  which  were  well 
received  and  favorably  criticised  on  every  quarter.  In  somewhat  the 
same  style  the  editors  this  year  have  issued  a “Jack  and  Jill”  series, 
which  is  even  better  than  last  year’s  variation.  They  are  all  very 
good,  and  the  authors  deserve  great  credit.  The  verse  is  up  to  the 
usual  high  “Trinity”  standard. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 


Medical  Notes 


Freshman 

Dinner. 


On  Monday  evening.  April  17,  1911,  the  great  social  event  of 
the  scholastic  year  at  the  Medical  School  took  place  when  the 
Freshman  Class,  as  a body,  gathered  to  enjoy  its 
first  annual  banquet  at  Shanley’s.  In  a room  be- 
fittingly  decorated  with  flowers  and  with  banners 
of  the  University,  the  coming  physicians  and  surgeons  sat  down  to 
eat,  laugh  and  drink,  and  laugh  again.  It  was  a typical  college  din- 
ner, at  which  good  fellowship  and  fratemalism  abounded. 

The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Oakley  Cagney  was  chair- 
man, catered  in  every  detail  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  their 
guests  and  may  justly  feel  elated  at  their  success. 

To  Mr.  Frank  Treiber,  as  president  of  the  class,  fell  the  duty 
of  acting  as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Treiber  was  in  his  characteristically 
happy  mood  and  his  comic  stories  and  witty  introductions  of  the 
speakers  drew  forth  peals  of  laughter  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  were:  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Hughes, 
Oguri  and  Leibell.  Messrs.  Edward  Sullivan  and  Edgar  Hughes 
were  found  to  be  orators  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  of  whom  the 
class  may  be  justly  proud.  Mr.  Oguri,  in  his  modest  and  retiring 
manner,  gave  a most  interesting  and  entertaining  talk  on  Japan. 
Mr.  Cas.  Leibell,  Jr.,  who  responded  to  the  last  toast  of  the  evening, 
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once  again  proved  himself  a finished  orator,  giving  in  glowing  terms 
and  polished  style  an  inspiring  exhortation  on  Fordham  Spirit — 
a speech  in  which  he  urged  his  classmates  to  make  for  truth,  honor, 
uprightness  and  nobility  of  character ; to  cultivate  that  spirit  of 
friendliness,  helpfulness  and  fellowship  which  characterizes  a true 
son  of  Fordham.  The  various  members  of  the  class  were  also 
called  on  for  a few  remarks. 

Entertainment  was  afforded  by  members  of  the  class.  Mr. 
McCourt  rendered  admirably  several  high-class  and  difficult  solos, 
together  with  many  of  the  popular  Broadway  songs ; Messrs. 
Rovensky  and  Garrido  rendering  exquisite  piano  compositions. 
After  four  hours  of  feasting  and  good  cheer,  ending  at  last  with  the 
singing  of  the  Fordham  Ram,  the  youthful  doctors  wended  their 
way  homeward,  to  dream  once  more  of  skulls  and  bones. 


Edward  F.  Walsh. 


Notes 


Tbe  course  of  lectures  for  the  second  term  will  end  on  the  17th 
of  May,  and  the  final  examinations  will  commence  on  the  20th. 
June  6th  is  the  date  of  the  last  examination. 

Next  year,  the  school  will  be  established  in  new  and  larger 
quarters.  In  anticipation  of  a large  increase  in  attendance,  the 


Law  Department  has  leased  the  ninth  floor  of  the 
large  office  building  at  the  corner  of  Nassau 
and  Beekman  streets.  The  change  will  give  the 


New 

Quarters 


School  more  room,  which  is  greatly  needed  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  student  body  and  the  numerous  additions  made  to  the 
library  in  the  past  few  year.  The  new  site  is  in  every  way  supe- 
rior to  the  old  location,  and,  on  account  of  the  quiet  of  the  place,  is 
more  appropriate  for  the  lectures. 

College  Socialism  was  the  theme  of  an  address  made  by 
Justice  Victor  J.  Dowling  at  the  banquet  of  the  Fordham  Law 
School.  The  justice  alluded  to  the  statistics 
Dinner  recently  printed  showing  the  increases  in 
Socialistic  organizations  in  Eastern  Univers- 
ities. He  declared  that  this  evidence  of  social  unrest 
in  academic  halls  was  fraught  with  particular  significance, 
because  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  collegiate  life  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  call  it  forth. 

Warming  to  his  subject  Justice  Dowling  declared  that 
practically  every  social  problem,  properly  so  called,  is  capable 
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of  adequate  remedy  within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  that  the 
sure  and  certain  remedy  for  Socialistic  trend  of  thought  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inculcation  of  a deeper  and  more  sincere  respect  for 
constituted  authority. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  president  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, who  was  down  for  a toast,  was  unable  to  speak,  having 
overtaxed  his  voice  at  the  69th  Regiment  dinner,  and  the  Rev. 
Terence  J.  Shealy  rose  in  his  place  to  announce  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year  the  law  school  would  remove  from 
its  present  location  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  Nassau  and 
Beekman  streets. 

Prof.  Ralph  W.  Gifford,  pro-dean  of  the  law  school,  aroused 
enthusiasm  among  the  diners  when  he  announced  that  Former 
Justice  William  A.  Keener,  formerly  Story  professor  of  law  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  dean  and  Kent  professor  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  will  be  added  to  the  Fordham  faculty  in 
September.  After  the  student  body  as  represented  by  John  T. 
Loughran,  Richard  H.  Paddison  and  John  R.  Fitzpatrick  had 
been  heard  from  the  toastmaster,  Lewis  E.  A.  Drummond, 
introduced  G.  G.  Battle,  who  brought  the  speechmaking  to  a 
close  with  a few  felicitous  remarks. 

George  J.  Denneny. 

Book  Reviews 

“Vocations,”  Conditions  of  Admission,  Etc.,  Into  the  Monas- 
teries. By  Rev.  H.  Hohn.  New  York:  Benziger  Bros.  $1.15. 

The  book  is  destined  “to  help  souls  and  further  vocations.”  We 
find  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  the  different  orders  and  congre- 
gations of  men,  with  the  special  object  of  each,  the  requirements  for 
admission,  etc.  The  collection  is  especially  drawn  up  for  England. 
In  a few  cases  a historic  statement  is  appended.  One  regrets  that 
each  division  is  not  introduced  by  a short  history  and  the  actual 
status  of  the  order  or  congregation.  The  print  and  general  make-up 
of  the  book  cannot  be  commended. 

Short  Course  in  Catholic  Doctrine,  for  Non-Catholics  Intending 
Marriage  with  Catholics.  By  Rev.  J.  T.  Durward.  New  York: 
Benziger  Bros.  5 cents. 

It  might  seem  more  opportune  to  discourage  altogether  the 
union  of  Catholics  with  non-Catholics,  as  the  danger  of  unlearning 
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the  Catholic  doctrine  runs  higher  than  the  hope  of  teaching  the 
same.  There  is  room,  however,  for  a little  treatise  such  as  Father 
Durward  has  compiled.  Quite  right  to  state  that  one  should  be  a 
Catholic  from  conviction,  and  that  mere  harmony  in  the  married  life 
were  not  a sufficient  reason  for  changing  one’s  faith.  The  author 
proves  that  there  exists  a God  and  an  eternal  1ife,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God,  etc.  Then  follow  chapters  on  the  commandments  of  God 
and  of  the  Church  on  virtues,  sin,  prayer,  etc.  Essentials  rather 
than  details  are  aimed  at,  and  here  and  there  a wrong  view  apt  to 
prevail  in  non-Catholic  circles,  is  corrected. 

Why  Should  I Be  Moral  ? A Discussion  on  the  Basis  of  Ethics. 
By  Ernest  R.  Hull,  S.  J.  St.  Louis:  Herder.  15  cents  net. 

A parody,  maybe ; most  certainly  a useful  treatise  on  the  first 
ground  of  morality.  The  rising  generation  takes  a determined 
stand,  and  wants  a norm  for  the  mind,  not  for  this  or  that  act,  but 
for  every  free  act  of  man.  It  would  like  to  know  why  the  will 
should  follow  a law  at  all,  for  the  youngsters  are  learning  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  answers  given  by 
many  an  adept  of  science.  It  is  well  understood  that  no  revealed 
doctrine  shall  be  appealed  to. 

We  glide  successively  over  the  theories  of  reason,  of  brotherly 
feeling,  of  idealism  which  commands  categorically,  of  a physical 
evolution,  called  the  prevalence  of  the  stronger  motive,  of  duty  to 
our  neighbor,  of  intuition,  and  lastly  of  God’s  will,  a hypothesis  put 
forward  by  Cannon  Waterton.  One  must  expect  a strain  of  monot- 
ony in  so  serious  a matter.  Mrs.  McLaughlin  Snooks  feels  the  men- 
tal tension  and  threatens  to  retire,  but  somehow  she  stays  and  is 
present  at  every  one  of  the  fourteen  meetings. 

Through  the  body  of  the  discussion  there  circulates  a vein  of 
subdued  wit  from  the  rising  generation.  Father  Hull  might  pre- 
sent the  doctrine  without  asking  it  from  the  learned  professors.  But 
the  truth  would  not  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  the  shades  of  error 
would  not  bring  out  the  contour  of  the  one  real  basis  of  morality, 
the  will  of  God  manifested  by  the  natural  law.  A Christian  theist 
may  well  propose  the  right  answer,  as  the  Brahmanist  and  Moham- 
medan in  India,  much  like  the  indifferent  Gentleman  in  the  States, 
will  feel  less  shocked  at  hearing  the  truth  from  the  lips  of  a Prot- 
estant Canon.  J.  J.  O. 

May  Devotions.  By  Clement  Deymann,  O.  F.  M.  Fr.  Pustet 
& Company.  20  cents. 

A very  helpful  manual  for  school  devotions  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Each  day  of  the  month  of  May  is  provided  with  an 
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excellent  meditation  of  two  points  followed  by  the  Momorare.  The 
truths  treated  of  in  the  meditations  are  mainly  those  developed  in  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  for  a thirty-day  retreat  and  are 
made  to  bear  upon  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother. 

Towards  the  Sanctuary.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Lehen.  B.  Herder. 
25  cents. 

In  these  days  of  vocational  schools,  a book  on  the  manner  of 
finding  out  whether  one  is  fit  for  the  sublimest  vocation  is  not  out 
of  order.  The  best  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  vocation  to 
the  Priesthood  has  been  pressed  into  this  little  volume  in  an  orderly 
and  attractive  manner.  The  treatment  is  manly  and  direct,  and  the 
book  should  prove  profitable  reading  for  all  interested  in  this  subject. 

Jesus  Is  Waiting.  By  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros. 
75  cents  net. 

In  the  reawakened  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  since 
the  advent  of  the  present  Pope,  this  book  of  Fr.  Russell  ought  to 
play  an  important  part.  The  same  confidential  and  devotional  tone 
that  is  a mark  of  his  other  writings  is  seen  here  in  all  its  persuasive- 
ness. The  Prisoner  of  Love  enthralled  behind  the  Tabernacle  door 
is  made  more  easily  approached  by  the  child-like  invitation  of  this 
priestly  voice. 

The  Practical  Catholic.  By  G.  Palau,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros. 
60  cents. 

As  the  preface  has  it,  this  book  has  much  in  common  with  the 
“Imitation  of  Christ”  in  its  form  of  proverbs,  though  the  matter 
is  changed  to  suit  some  of  the  evils  peculiar  to  our  times.  Man’s 
social  relations  are  fully  treated  of  in  striking  maxims  that  should 
appeal  to  the  modern  reader  who  seeks  wisdom  in  small  packages. 

J.  F.  F. 
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Tke  Egotism  of  Great  Orators 

THE  study  of  rhetoric  has  recently  given  rise,  in  cer- 
tain academic  circles,  to  a discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  great  orators  are  more  egotistic  than  or- 
dinary men.  Some,  indeed,  maintain  that  they  are, 
and  they  cite  Demosthenes,  Cicero  and  Burke,  three 
of  the  greatest  orators  the  world  has  ever  produced,  as  excellent 
examples  to  prove  their  assertion.  But  keeping  in  view  the  time 
at  which  these  orators  spoke,  and  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  delivery  of  their  speeches,  let  us  consider  what  ordi- 
nary men,  placed  in  similar  situations,  would  have  done. 

That  we  may  clearly  determine  hov/  "iar  the  word  applies  to 
the  men  under  discussion,  it  may  be  well  at  the  very  outset  to 
define  the  word  “egotism.”  The  definition  is  “undue  self-exalta- 
tion in  thought,  speech,  or  writing.”  And  now  let  us  examine 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  great  orators  are  more  ego- 
tistic than  ordinary  men. 

The  greatest  example  of  the  so-called  egotism  of  Demos- 
thenes is  his  speech,  “De  Corona.”  But  before  we  can  attempt  to 
form  any  opinion  regarding  the  egotism  of  the  orator,  we  must 
first  carefully  consider  the  time  at  which  the  speech  was  deliv- 
ered and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  its  delivery.  It  was 
delivered  when  Athens  was  still  a republic,  though  recognizing 
the  suzerainty  of  Macedonia,  when  the  people  managed  their  own 
internal  affairs  and  when  a man’s  chance  for  office  or  public  hon- 
ors rested  upon  his  popularity.  Aeschines  indicted  Ctesphon,  but 
directed  his  charges  against  Demosthenes,  very  severely  criticis- 
ing his  public  policy.  Aeschines  was  a splendid  talker  and  ap- 
pears to  have  made  out  a fine  case  against  his  opponent.  The 
great  orator  was  thus  in  grave  danger.  A change  of  public 
opinion  meant  his  political  and  very  probably  his  social  ruin. 
He  had  to  defend  himself,  he  had  to  show  that  the  charges 
brought  against  him  were  groundless;  and  this  task  necessarily 
entailed  frequent  reference  to  himself.  The  objection  is  imme- 
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diately  raised,  however,  that  Demosthenes  did  more  than  an- 
swer the  charges ; he  enumerated  the  many  reforms  which  he  had 
instituted,  the  many  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the 
city,  the  many  works  which  he  had  performed  in  the  citizens’ 
behalf.  This  is  quite  true ; the  great  Athenian  was  obliged  to 
put  forth  all  his  power,  and  he  did  it.  But  he  simply  related 
what  he  had  done ; not  once  did  he  indulge  in  self-glorification. 
The  object  of  his  ambition  was  hs  country’s  glory,  not  his  own 
private  interest.  The  “greatest  orator”  was  thoroughly  familiar 
not  only  with  rhetoric,  and  with  the  workings  of  a democracy, 
but  also  with  human  nature.  He  realized  that  he  had  to  do 
more  than  refute  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him ; 
he  had  to  restore  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  remembrance 
of  his  meritorious  works,  a remembrance  which  had  been  oblit- 
erated by  the  outcry  against  his  alleged  corruption.  Demosthe- 
nes delivered  an  address  of  a quality  which  the  dignity  of  his 
nation  demanded;  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  saying  everything 
that  he  did  say;  he  displayed  no  more  egotism  than  an  ordinary 
man  placed  in  a similar  situation  would  display. 

Cicero,  it  must  be  admitted,  talked  about  himself  when  cir- 
cumstances did  not  demand  his  doing  so.  However,  we  must 
not  view  his  action  from  a present  day  standpoint,  but  must 
transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Throughout  nearly  all  his  speeches  he  displays  a frank  admira- 
tion of  self.  This,  though  intolerable  in  this  Christian  time,  was 
characteristic  of  the  pagan  age  in  which  Cicero  lived.  We  have 
a splendid  example  of  this  in  the  works  of  Tacitus,  where  the 
author  tells  us  that  the  memory  of  Agricola  will  survive,  be- 
cause his  achievements  have  been  recorded,  thereby  expressing 
his  confidence  in  the  immortality  of  his  own  works.  Horace, 
too,  tells  us  that  his  works  will  form  a monument  “more  endur- 
ing than  brass.”  This  self-laudation  may  have  been  unneces- 
sary, but  it  was  not  unwarranted  and  is  not  offensive.  Cicero, 
however,  does  glorify  himself,  and  obtrudes  his  personality  when 
the  occasion  does  not  demand  it.  Yet  the  offense  does  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  overestimating  himself  as  in  making  himself  a 
topic  for  eloquence,  when  Christian  modesty  would  have  recom- 
mended silence. 

The  speech  delivered  before  the  Bristol  elections  is  the  one 
in  which  Burke  is  accused  of  being  egotistic.  But  this  accusa- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  height  of  injustice. 
Burke  was  placed  in  a position  very  similar  to  that  of  Demos- 
thenes: he  was  charged  with  neglect  of  the  people’s  interests, 
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and  he  had  to  defend  himself.  Thus  his  address  would  seem  to 
be  just  what  he  set  out  to  make  it:  “a  defense  of  his  conduct.” 
But  even  if  he  does,  once  or  twice,  refer  to  his  good  public  ac- 
tions, he  is  justified  on  the  very  same  grounds  upon  which  De- 
mosthenes is  justified;  his  political  career  depended  upon  public 
sentiment,  and  being  a student  of  human  nature,  he  realized  that 
the  people  would  forget  his  meritorious  deeds  and  remember 
only  his  alleged  neglect  of  their  interests.  Egotism  implies  un- 
due self-exaltation,  but  Burke,  like  Demosthenes,  does  not  exalt 
himself  for  his  deeds;  he  simply  tells  what  he  did  and  why  he 
did  it.  He  is  not  more  egotistic  than  the  ordinary  man  placed  in 
a similar  situation  would  be. 

Taking,  then,  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  find 
that  Burke  and  Demosthenes  can  hardly  be  called  egotistic,  and 
considering  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  find 
that  Cicero’s  egotism  is  intelligible.  But  the  assertion  that 
these  orators  are  more  egotistic  than  ordinary  men,  while  inter- 
esting, is  absolutely  groundless.  Egotism  is  quite  prevalent  in 
our  age.  Does  anyone  ever  meet  a physician  who  does  not 
boldly  assert  that  his  diagnosis  of  a case  is  the  only  correct 
one?  A lawyer  who  does  not  offer  unfailing  legal  advice?  A 
manufacturer  whose  products  are  not  the  ‘‘best  made?”  A mer- 
chant whose  goods  are  not  the  finest  quality?  Even  in  art  and 
literature  we  find  the  egotist.  Goethe  says  of  himself : “Through 
me  the  German  poets  have  become  aware  that,  as  a man  must 
live  from  within  outward,  so  the  artist  must  work  from  within 
outward,  seeing  that,  make  what  contortions  he  will,  he  can 
only  bring  to  light  his  own  individuality.  I can  clearly  mark 
where  this  influence  of  mine  has  made  itself  felt;  there  arises  of 
it  a kind  of  poetry  of  nature,  and  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
to  be  original.”  Thus  we  have  a great  poet  talking  about  him- 
self. Egotism,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  quite  prevalent  in 
this  age,  more  so  in  fact  than  most  people  realize.  How  many 
of  the  articles  in  the  publication  known  as  “Who’s  Who”  are 
written  by  the  very  persons  who  are  discussed — or  it  may  be 
easier  to  count,  how  many  are  not?  The  politician  has  his  cam- 
paign manager  to  praise  him,  the  actor  has  his  press  agent.  The 
ordinary  individual  who  desires  a glowing  account  of  his  con- 
duct in  a newspaper  or  magazine  has  only  to  present  sufficient 
cash  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  only  one  difference  between  the 
egotism  of  to-day  and  the  egotism  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero — this  Christian  age  demands  “biography,”  while  the 
pagan  age  was  satisfied  with  “autobiography.” 
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Now  that  we  have  seen  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Burke,  we  may 
ask  what  men,  placed  in  similar  situations,  would  do  to-day? 
The  question  is  quickly  and  easily  answered.  Ex-President 
Roosevelt,  in  an  address,  tells  us  “What  I did.”  This  speech 
is  on  a par,  as  far  as  egotism  is  concerned,  with  Burke’s  “defense 
of  my  conduct,”  and  cannot  really  be  classed  as  egotistic.  Again, 
Senator  Lorimer  not  only  denied  the  bribery  charges  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  also  gave  a glowing  account  of  his 
previous  spotless  career.  And,  although  he  was  called  quite  a 
few  things,  “egotist”  was  not  among  the  number.  Placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  every  man  would  act  as  the  great  orators 
acted. 

Orators  are  not  more  egotistic  than  ordinary  men.  They 
are  the  spokesmen  of  the  race,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
speak  is  the  manner  which  the  character  of  the  age  demands  or 
permits. 

Edw.  P.  Gilleran,  ’13. 


The  Flame 

O leaping  light 

That  bursts  from  lifeless  bonds  to  vivid  joy! 
O living  glory,  pulsing  radiance, 

That  reaches  out  into  the  lethal  gloom 
To  pierce,  like  Hope,  beyond  the  darkness  drear, 
Charming  the  eye.  Desire,  in  the  ear 
Of  consciousness,  his  painted  story  breathes. 
The  while  he  urges,  subtle  fire  wreathes 
Its  way  about  our  souls. 

And  glows  and  glows. 

Expiring  flame! 

Reality  art  thou,  O withered  wave 
Of  splendid  ardor,  beauty  bountiful. 

That  dimly  gasping  sinks  into  the  dust. 

Far  distant  on  the  heights,  a phantom  crown 
Of  effort,  like  a weird  mirage,  looks  down, 
And,  Gorgon-wise,  as  we  reach  out  to  claim 
The  guerdon,  petrifies  our  hearts.  The  flame 
After  its  striving  sighs, 

And  dies. 


Maurice  Ahern,  ’12. 


Is  Brutus  Hamlet  In  Action? 

WHEN  we  put  the  question,  “Is  Brutus  Hamlet 
in  action?”  we  merely  wish  to  inquire  whether 
Hamlet,  if  placed  in  the  situation  in  which 
Brutus  was  placed,  would  have  acted  as  Bru- 
tus acted.  Brutus  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  life  of  his  country,  while  Hamlet  took  no  part  therein. 
Yet  there  was  action,  intense  action,  in  his  brief  career.  From 
his  conduct  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  actually  placed  we 
can  argue  to  a probable  conclusion  as  to  what  he  would  have 
done  had  he  been  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  Brutus  found 
himself.  The  discussion  will  enable  us  to  see  the  analogy  exist- 
ing between  the  two  characters. 

That  a certain  similarity  does  exist  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  both  idealists,  who  were  forced  to  take  a 
part  in  the  world  of  action,  though  their  roles  differed  widely. 
One  editor  tells  us  that  “Shakespeare  recognized  the  kinship  of 
the  two  characters,  and  it  would  seem,  from  internal  evidence, 
that  his  mind  was  busy  with  the  two  conceptions  about  the  same 
time.”  As  it  is  most  probable  that  “Julius  Caesar”  preceded 
“Hamlet,”  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  latter  play  striking 
references  to  the  former.  For  instance,  Polonius  prides  himself 
on  his  personation  of  Julius  Caesar  while  at  the  university. 
Hamlet,  in  the  graveyard,  moralizes  on  “imperious  Caesar,  dead 
and  turned  to  dust.”  Horatio,  who  is  “more  an  antique  Roman 
than  a Dane,”  sees  in  the  apparition  of  the  “buried  Majesty  of 
Denmark”  the  precursor  of  fierce  events,  even  as : 

“In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 

A little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.” 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  the  fact  that  the  author  probably 
wrote  one  play  with  the  other  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  a careful 
examination  will  show  certain  points  of  similarity  in  the  two 
characters.  The  first  is  that  they  were  both  gentlemen.  Ophe- 
lia says  of  Hamlet: 

“O  what  a noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown. 

The  courtier’s,  soldier’s,  scholar’s  eyes,  tongue,  sword: 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 

The  observed  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite  down.” 

Brutus  is  no  less  a gentleman  than  Hamlet.  Even  Mark 
Atitony,  who  certainly  had  no  love  for  him,  said  upon  viewing 
his  corpse : 
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“This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 


His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘This  was  a man !’  ” 

The  conspirators  themselves  recognized  the  worth  of  Bru- 
tus, and  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  the  conspiracy  merely 
to  make  it  popular  with  the  people.  Casca  expressed  the  views 
of  the  conspirators  when  he  said : 

“O  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people’s  hearts: 

And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 

Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness.” 

A second  point  of  similarity  is  that  they  are  both  serious 
thinkers,  but  of  different  kinds.  Both  think  seriously  of  things 
other  than  themselves.  The  Roman  philosophizes  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  native  city,  the  actions  of  Caesar,  the  outcome  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  in  fact  about  almost  everything.  In  the  first  act 
of  “Hamlet”  we  find  the  Dane  criticising  the  king,  and  his  coun- 
trymen generally,  for  the  practice  of  making  merry.  Horatio 
asks  him  if  it  is  a national  custom.  Hamlet  replies: 

“Aye,  marry  is’t: 

But  to  my  mind,  though  I am  native  here 

And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a custom 

More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.” 

In  the  second  act  we  find  him  reflecting  on  his  own  weak- 
ness and  censuring  himself  because  of  his  inaction  while  the 
player, 

“But  in  a fiction,  in  a dream  of  passion 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 

That  from  her  workings,  all  his  visage  waned.” 

Again,  in  the  fourth  act,  he  expresses  his  views  upon  man- 
kind and  what  men  will  do  for  little  gain,  while  he 

“That  have  a father  killed,  and  mother  stain’d, 

Let  all  sleep.” 

Both  Brutus  and  Hamlet,  at  pertinent  times,  express  their 
views  on  suicide.  Just  before  the  battle  at  Philippi,  Cassius 
says  to  Brutus: 

“Let’s  reason  with  the  woes  that  may  befall. 

If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together. 

What  are  you  then  determined  to  do?” 
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Brutus  replies: 

“Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, 

By  which  I did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself,  I know  not  how, 

But  I do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 

The  time  of  life.” 

Here  he  expresses  his  belief  that  suicide  is  wrong,  but  a 
little  later,  when  the  tide  of  battle  turns  against  his  army,  he 
falls  on  his  sword.  Hamlet  in  his  soliloquy,  “To  be  or  not  to 
be,”  gives  his  views  on  suicide.  He  is  deterred  from  taking  his 
own  life  not  by  any  mere  rule  of  philosophy, 

“But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

Brutus  is,  for  the  most  part,  a good  man,  but  he  has  false 
principles  which  he  regards  as  sound,  and  which  lead  to  crime 
and  political  blunders.  He  kills  Caesar  because  he  thinks  that 
it  is  the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  not 
because  of  anything  that  Caesar  had  done,  but  from  fear  of  what 
he  might  do.  He  gives  his  reason  for  assenting  to  the  con- 
spiracy when  he  says: 

“Since  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  color  for  the  thing  he  Is, 

Fashion  it  thus ; that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities ; 

And,  therefore,  think  him  as  a serpent’s  egg, 

Which  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell.” 

Hamlet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  deceived  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  principles  upon  which  he  acts.  He  frankly  seeks  revenge. 
During  the  third  act,  while  the  King  is  praying,  he  sees  an  op- 
portunity to  avenge  his  father’s  death. 

“Now  might  I do  it  pat;  now  he  is  praying; 

And  now  I’ll  do  it,  and  so  he  goes  to  Heaven; 

A villain  kills  my  father,  and  for  that, 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  Heaven. 

O,  this  is  fire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread, 

With  all  his  crimes  hard  blown,  as  flush  as  May, 
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And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows  save  Heaven? 
But  in  one  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 

’Tis  heavy  with  him,  and  am  I then  revenged, 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul? 

No! 

Up  sword,  and  know  thou  a more  horrible  bent!” 
Besides  being  superior  to  Brutus  as  a thinker,  Hamlet  sur- 
passes him  in  his  ability  to  gauge  men.  Brutus  does  not  know 
how  to  gauge  men.  He  is  constantly  blundering  in  this  respect, 
especially  whenever  he  opposes  Cassius,  who  is  as  shrewd  as  he 
is  simple.  He  forbids  the  conspirators  to  kill  Antony  along  with 
Caesar,  saying  that  Antony  is  but  a “limb  of  Caesar,”  and  “he 
can  do  no  more  harm  than  Caesar’s  arm  when  Caesar’s  head  is 
off.”  He  fears  no  foul  play,  but  gives  Antony  permission  to 
speak  over  Caesar’s  body,  thus  bringing  about  his  own  downfall. 
Hamlet,  however,  is  always  on  his  guard;  he  is  shrewd,  inge- 
nious, and  properly  estimates  the  character  of  men.  He  clev- 
erly foiled  his  father’s  plot  to  kill  him  by  sending  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern,  the  King’s  spies,  to  the  death  that  was  meant 
for  himself.  His  ingenuity  is  shown  by  the  skilful  way  in  which 
he  used  the  players  to  “catch  the  conscience  of  the  King.” 

Hamlet  would  have  had  all  the  nobility  of  Brutus,  the  sa- 
gacity of  Cassius,  and  a depth  of  philosophy  and  practical  knowl- 
edge superior  to  both  had  he  come  to  the  throne.  Cassius  was 
shrewd,  as  he  showed  by  the  clever  way  in  which  he  drew  Bru- 
tus into  the  plot.  Hamlet  was  equally  shrewd,  as  he  showed 
by  quickly  divining  that  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  were 
sent  to  spy  upon  him.  Cassius  was  not  a philosopher,  while 
Hamlet  was.  Brutus  was  noble,  Hamlet  was  no  less  so.  Bru- 
tus was  a serious  thinker,  and  so  was  Hamlet,  but  Brutus  was 
shallow,  while  Hamlet  was  profound.  Brutus  was  slow,  a stoic 
in  thought  and  action.  Hamlet  was  a calm,  deliberate  philoso- 
pher, but  nevertheless  he  could  be  as  quick  to  act  as  Cassius 
himself  when  the  occasion  demanded  action.  Hamlet  never  led 
an  army,  but  he  showed  considerable  strategic  power  in  dealing 
with  his  personal  enemies,  and  we  can  judge  of  what  he  would 
have  done  by  what  he  did.  And  so,  from  a close  study  of  these 
two  characters,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Brutus  is 
not  Hamlet  in  action.  Hamlet  is  a character  combining  the 
best  attributes  of  both  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  thought  and  action, 
in  addition  to  many  others  which  they  did  not  possess. 

Raymond  Smith,  ’13. 


The  Passing  of  the  Clay 

Ye  ask,  Mulvaney,  why  me  lip 
Holds  such  a poipe  as  this, 

With  briar  bowl  and  amber  tip — 
Aristocratic, — Yis. 

I miss  me  dear  old  blackened  clay 
Of  all  good  smokes  the  toipe. 

But,  woe  to  me,  ’twas  yisterday 
I broke  me  old  clay  poipe. 

But  I could  buy  another  clay? 

Ye  say  it  is  not  sinse 

A dollar  for  a poipe  to  pay? 

’Tis  rank  extravagince? 

For  some  it  might  be,  but  for  me 
A wooden  poipe,  I feel, 

Is  needed,  for  a man  I be 
Of  great  religious  zeal. 

Last  Sunday  morn  it  came  to  pass 
I tucked  me  poipe  away 

Within  me  vest,  and  when  at  Mass 
I knelt  me  down  to  pray, 

I smote  me  breast,  I smote  it  thrice, 

In  sorrow  deep  and  true, 

And  through  me  fault,  me  grievous  fault, 
I broke  me  poipe  in  two ! 


Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’ii. 


The  B oss  on  the  Stage 

IF  some  enterprising  individual  were  to  take  the  vast  num> 
ber  of  plays  annually  produced  at  our  theatres  and  clas- 
sify  them  according  to  their  kind,  he  would  find  that  one 
of  the  largest — if  not  the  largest — class  was  made  up  of 
those  productions  familiarly  referred  to  as  “political 
plays” — those  plays  which  seek  to  present  to  tho  theatre-going 
public  that  familiar  and  always  interesting  figure,  the  Boss. 
And  were  this  progressive  person  to  continue  his  researches  a 
bit  further,  and  delve  into  the  percentages  of  failures  and  suc- 
cesses, he  would,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  “political  plays”  are  dire  and  dismal  failures. 

Upon  recovering  from  his  amazement,  our  statistical  friend 
would  look  about  for  the  reason  of  this.  “Why,”  he  would  ask, 
“is  this  so?”  Let  us  see  if  we  can  help  him.  Why,  O wise  and 
sapient  reader,  is  this  so?  Perhaps  you  will  reply  that  it  is  not 
so,  and,  in  proof  of  your  assertion,  will  point  to  several  success- 
ful plays  whose  chief  interest  has  centered  around  the  boss. 
The  answer  to  this  objection  is  simple.  The  successes  which 
have  been  achieved  along  this  line  are  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  compared  with  the  humorous  attempts  that  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. We  must,  therefore,  look  for  another  answer  to  our 
question.  The  chief  difficulty  under  which  our  dramatists,  in 
writing  plays  of  political  life  labor,  is  that  of  presenting  a life- 
like characterization  of  the  boss,  a picture  of  the  boss  as  he 
really  is.  And  it  is  the  failure  to  accomplish  this,  which  is  the 
main  fault  with  all  such  plays.  Even  in  the  few  successful  “po- 
litical plays”  this  fault  has  been  glaringly  evident.  The  boss 
was  not  true  to  life.  No  real  boss  would  ever  recognize  the 
character  on  the  stage  as  a counterpart  of  himself.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  these  productions  have  succeeded  in  spite 
of  the  overdrawn  picture  of  the  boss  rather  than  because  of  it. 

The  boss  on  the  stage  is  not  convincing.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  him  act.  He  can  merely  talk.  And  his  speeches  fail  to 
carry  conviction  into  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  If  he  is  the 
hero,  he  must  reform  in  the  end — and  this  is  not  true  to  life.  If 
he  is  the  villain,  the  insurgents  must  conquer  him  in  the  last  act 
— and  this  is  not  true  to  life. 

The  two  great  faults,  therefore,  with  the  present  system  of 
producing  the  boss  on  the  stage  are  that  he  is  not  convincing, 
and  that  he  is  not  true  to  life.  What,  then,  is  the  proper  method 
of  dramatizing  this  great  political  type?  How  shall  our  play- 
wrights present  to  the  public  a convincing  and  life-like  picture 
of  the  boss? 
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In  the  whole  history  of  the  theatre  there  is  but  one  dramatist 
who  succeeded  in  doing  this.  The  Bard  of  Avon  gave  us  a pic- 
ture of  the  boss,  at  once  so  convincing  and  so  life-like,  that  it 
has  never  been  equaled,  or  even  approached,  before  or  since. 
Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar”  is  the  model  political  play  of  all 
times.  You  may  be  surprised  at  this.  Perhaps  you  think  the 
boss  a modern  invention.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous. 
Bosses  are  as  old,  and  older,  than  history.  Rameses  II,  the 
great  Egyptian  boss,  was  prominent  at  that  period,  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  dawn  of  history.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
was  not  the  first  of  his  kind. 

A boss  is  a man  who  holds  unlawful  power,  and  who  rules 
through  unlawful  means.  Caesar  was  a true  boss.  He  was 
not,  perhaps,  an  exact  counterpart  of  our  modern  boss.  That 
type,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  exist  in  the  political  life  of  an- 
cient Rome.  Caesar  did  not  rule  through  legislative  caucuses. 
He  did  not  fill  the  high  offices  of  the  state  with  men  who  were 
mere  figureheads  for  himself.  The  great  Caesar  was  not  a man 
to  lurk  in  hiding  behind  the  backs  of  others.  He  came  out  into 
the  open  and  ruled  with  the  iron  hand  of  the  military  conqueror 
which  in  truth  he  was.  But,  for  all  that,  his  power  was  unlaw- 
ful, unconstitutional.  A man  of  marvelous  power,  the  popular  idol 
of  the  people,  he  was  the  real  boss  of  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
Arrayed  against  him  we  have  the  insurgents,  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius and  their  followers.  Brutus  was  an  idealist,  a sentimen- 
talist. Cassius,  a wily,  crafty  villain,  a man  of  wonderful  fore- 
sight. Had  his  counsels  been  heeded  throughout,  the  insur- 
gents might  have  triumphed.  As  it  was,  they  suffered  the  fate 
of  all  insurgents.  And  the  necessity  of  boss  rule  is  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  success  of  Antony  and  Octavius. 

Let  us  look  at  Shakespeare’s  method  of  staging  the  boss. 
The  great  poet  does  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  making 
the  boss  the  central  figure  of  the  play,  of  having  him  on  the 
stage  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  of  attempting  to  make 
him  convincing  by  putting  lengthy  speeches  in  his  mouth.  Nei- 
ther does  he  have  him  reform  in  the  end,  or  else  make  the  insur- 
gents victorious.  Shakespeare  steers  clear  of  these  and  all  other 
mistakes.  Caesar  is  on  the  stage  very  little,  and  only  in  the  first 
part  of  the  play — but  his  spirit  dominates  the  whole  tragedy — 
we  do  not  judge  his  character  from  what  he  himself  says.  In- 
stead we  are  given  two  views  of  him : the  first  through  the  eyes 
of  his  enemies,  Brutus  and  Cassius ; and  the  second  through  the 
eyes  of  his  friends,  Antony  and  Octavius,  and  the  Roman  people 
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when  they  realize  what  they  have  lost  in  Caesar.  The  picture  is 
life-like  and  convincing.  Here  is  no  unreal  reformation  in  the 
last  act,  no  triumph  of  the  insurgents.  The  characterization  is 
consistent  and  true  to  life.  It  is  the  model  method  of  present- 
ing the  boss  on  the  stage. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  why  the  playwrights  of  the  present 
day  seem  so  loathe  to  follow  it.  Surely  they  could  not  find  a 
better  preceptor  than  the  immortal  Elizabethan.  Why  will  they 
not  follow  him? 


John  A.  Blake,  T3. 


The  Downfall  of  the  College  Star 

The  stands  were  thronged  with  rah-rah  boys,  for  ev’ry  youth 
had  come 

From  Slowtown  University  to  see  young  Percy  Plum, 

The  famous  southpaw  twirler  of  the  Slushville  College  herd, 

For  Pere  had  signed  with  Pittsburg’s  team,  a-starting  August 
third. 

It  was  their  final  chance  to  see  young  Plum  upon  the  mound 
For  Slushville  University,  and  so  for  miles  around 
’Most  ev’ry  one  had  come  to  this  the  final  college  game, 

For  as  a Pittsburg  twirler  Percy  Plum  would  win  great  fame. 

The  strife  was  nearly  o’er;  it  seemed  that  Slushville  had  the 
game, 

For  Percy  had  the  Slowtown  sluggers  looking  pretty  tame ; 
Fifteen  of  them  had  banged  the  air;  they  had  not  made  a run, 
While  Slushville  had  two  tallies  to  their  deadly  rivals’  none. 

So  thus  the  ninth  had  come  at  last,  no  change  was  in  the  score, 
When  Slushville  went  out  carelessly  (she  thought  the  game  was 
o’er), 

And  leading  two  to  nothing,  nonchalantly  took  the  field, 

While  Percy  stepped  into  the  box,  determined  not  to  yield. 

The  first  opposing  batsman  flied  to  Centerfielder  Slane ; 

The  next  was  little  Johnny  Small,  a hitter  of  no  fame; 

A spitter — drop — a slow  one  settled  little  Johnny’s  fate — 

Some  people  then  began  to  leave,  for  it  was  getting  late. 
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But  Hi  McWatts  lined  out  a hit,  the  first  one  made  off  Plum, 

And  Captain  Trapper,  coming  up,  coralled  another  one; 

Now  two  were  on  the  cushions,  true,  but  two  were  also  out, 

So  Percy  tightened  up  and  put  two  strikes  on  Jotham  Sprout. 

But  Jotham  did  not  whiff  this  time  (he’d  struck  out  twice  be- 
fore) ; 

The  next  four  throws  were  very  wide,  and  the  umpire  cried, 
“Ball  four!” 

The  bases  full ! The  outcome  of  this  game  was  doubtful  yet — 

One  sport  had  half  a dollar  which  he  said  he’d  like  to  bet. 

But  Percy  held  the  master  hand  o’er  big  Albertius  Moore; 

Two  strikes  were  called  against  him,  and  the  game  seemed  lost 
for  sure ! 

Plum  wound  his  fingers  ’round  the  ball,  contemptuously  he 
smiled ; 

Albertius  stood  impatiently,  as  nervous  as  a child. 

And  now  the  bulb  left  Percy’s  hand,  it  was  his  famous  drop ! 

It  sailed  clean  o’er  the  big  grand-stand  as  though  ’twould  never 
stop, 

And  when  the  curve  did  break  at  last,  the  pill  began  to  fall, 

It  landed  squarely  on  the  roof  of  Old  Town  Meeting  Hall! 

The  men  on  bases  all  raced  home  on  that  wild  pitch,  and  gee ! 

How  Slowtown’s  rooters  howled  with  joy — they’d  won  two  runs 
to  three. 

’Tis  fit  for  poor  young  Percy  Plum  that  we  should  shed  a tear; 

Suffice  to  say  he  did  not  play  with  Pittsburg’s  team  that  year. 


Samuel  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 


A Little  Hero 


JACK  and  Virginia  Matthews  were  orphans  and  very  poor. 

Their  father,  a Confederate  soldier,  had  been  killed  in 
the  war,  shortly  after  Virginia,  whom  he  named  for  his 
beloved  State,  was  born.  Mrs.  Matthews  struggled 
along  bravely  and  by  keeping  the  general  store  of  the 
locality  managed  to  eke  out  a scanty  subsistence;  but  poverty, 
overwork  and  tuberculosis  conquered,  and  When  Virginia  was 
about  nine  the  poor  little  Spartan  mother  died. 

Virginia  was  a beautiful  child,  but  her  azure  eyes  had  never 
beheld  her  mother’s  face,  and  the  only  knowledge  she  had  of 
her  idolized  brother  was  obtained  by  passing  her  hand  over  his 
countenance.  This  pathetic  little  gesture  told  the  story.  The 
knowledge  of  her  little  one’s  helpless  condition  had  always  been 
a grievous  sorrow  to  Mrs.  Matthews,  and  she  confided  her  to 
Jack’s  care.  The  latter,  when  quite  a small  lad,  had  heard  about 
a wonderful  doctor  who  made  a blind  boy  see.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible in  his  case,  could  it  not  be  so  with  Virginia’s?  When  he 
questioned  his  mother  about  the  subject,  she  answered:  “Yes, 
it  was  true  that  such  things  are  done,  but  it  takes  a powerful 
sight  of  money.”  From  that  day  the  ambition  of  Jack’s  life  was 
to  obtain  enough  money  to  take  his  sister  to  the  knife-doctor 
who  would  cure  her. 

Mrs.  Matthews  had  been  dead  about  six  months  and  it  was 
early  summer  now.  One  afternoon  Jack  sat  on  the  porch  com- 
muning with  himself.  He  had  been  up  since  sunrise  and  he 
was  hot  and  tired.  Indeed,  he  hardly  had  a right  even  yet  to  be 
resting,  as  there  were  still  chores  to  be  done ; but  he  was  about 
exhausted. 

The  little  shop  kept  him  busy,  and  was  a big  undertaking  for 
a twelve-year-old  boy,  but  a neighboring  farmer  was  his  adviser 
and  friend,  and  often  gave  Jack  some  assistance.  Virginia,  blind 
as  she  was,  was  a great  help  and  could  tend  store  alone.  The 
neighbors  were  kind,  lending  a helping  hand  in  the  housekeeping 
and  doing  the  sewing  for  the  children.  But  sometimes  Jack 
felt  that  living  under  such  auspices  was  a great  strain  and  that 
he  had  more  than  he  could  attend  to.  His  cherished  object  was 
as  far  from  realization  as  ever,  for  his  little  hoard,  drawn  on  for 
his  mother’s  expenses,  had  diminished  instead  of  increased. 
Poor  mother ! The  thought  of  her  brought  burning  tears  to  his 
eyes,  and  his  little  heart  was  nigh  to  breaking;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  precious  legacy  gave  him  renewed  courage  and 
cheerfulness. 
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He  must  do  something  to  make  more  money.  Absently  he 
looked  at  the  little  garden,  whose  neat  arrangement  evinced  his 
mother’s  taste.  How  fine  the  roses  were  this  year!  And  the 
sweet-peas  and  the  violets — how  exquisite ! Better  by  far  were 
they  than  those  which  the  summer  visitors  at  the  springs 
bought.  Why  could  he  not  arrange  his  flowers  into  tasteful 
bouquets  and  sell  them  to  the  boarders?  A capital  idea,  he 
thought  to  himself,  and  he  must  try  his  success  on  the  morrow. 
Early  in  the  morning,  accordingly,  he  started  for  the  hotel.  He 
had  mingled  the  old-fashioned  flowers  with  sweet  smelling 
dogwood,  ferns  and  mosses.  They  were  not  conventional  types, 
these  bouquets  of  Jack’s,  but  very  quaint  and  pretty.  And  they 
found  a ready  market  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  He  determined 
to  repeat  the  experiment  and  had  equal  success. 

Each  day  a benign  looking  lady  in  black  bought  some  of 
his  posies  and  always  had  a kind  word  for  him.  The  frank  dis- 
position and  honest  face  of  the  lad  had  won  her  interest.  “Jack,” 
she  inquired,  “do  you  go  to  school  in  the  winter?”  “No,  ma’am; 
I ain’t  got  the  time.  I keep  store  and  look  after  Virginia — that’s 
my  sister — for  mother  told  me  to  take  care  of  her.”  “Is  mother 
dead?”  “Yes’m,  since  Christmas,  and  father  died  in  the  war.” 
“My  poor  little  man,  then  you  have  no  one  at  all  to  depend  on, 
and  must  be  both  father  and  mother  to  Virginia?”  “Yes’m, 
but  she  is  so  good.”  When  anyone  mentioned  his  sister,  Jack 
waxed  eloquent,  and  Mrs.  Dacey’s  kind  interest  and  sympathy 
soon  elicited  from  Jack  all  of  Virginia’s  history.  Her  sweet  dis- 
position, how  patient  she  was  in  spite  of  her  affliction,  how 
pretty,  how  helpful,  and  then — his  plan. 

Mrs.  Dacey’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  pushing  back  the 
curls  from  his  freckled  forehead,  she  kissed  him.  The  pain  came 
in  his  throat,  it  was  so  like  his  mother,  and  he  had  to  wink  hard, 
his  eyes  smarted  so.  “Boy,  dear,”  she  said,  “I  know  one  of 
those  knife-doctors  you  speak  of,  who  is  good  and  kind  and 
gentle,  and  I think  can  help  little  sister.  I will  speak  to  him 
about  her.”  “But  the  money,  Mrs.  Dacey;  I ain’t  got  the 
money.”  “This  doctor  does  not  want  money.  He  loves  to 
make  boys  and  girls  well.  It  is  the  greatest  pleasure  he  has.” 
“Do  you  know  him,  Mrs.  Dacey,  and  d’ye  think  he’ll  do  it?” 
“He  is  my  husband,  dear,  and  I am  certain  that  he  will  do  all  he 
can  for  Virginia.” 

Jack  bent  his  footsteps  homeward  as  if  in  a trance.  This 
wonderful  personage  was  Mrs.  Dacey’s  husband,  and  she  said 
he  would  do  it,  and  it  would  not  take  money.  If  it  could  only 
be!  If  it  could  only  be! 
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The  following  day  a letter  reached  the  busy  doctor.  It  was 
a lengthy  one,  and  his  tired  eyes  brightened  as  he  read  it,  and 
the  stern  mouth  relaxed  into  a smile.  “I  am  glad  Mary’s  taking 
an  interest  in  things  again.  She  needed  something  to  rouse  her. 
I must  try  to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as  possible  and  look  into 
this  case,”  and  then  with  a sigh,  “My  poor  little  Molly.” 

There  was  a reason  for  the  quiet  melancholy  of  Mrs.  Dacey 
and  her  pensive,  brooding  expression.  For  baby  hands  held  hers 
to  steady  trodding  feet  and  a baby  voice  called,  “Muvver,  muv- 
ver,”  and  a dream  child  lay  in  her  arms. 

There  was  a reason  also  for  the  silvering  hair  on  the  doc- 
tor’s temples,  the  slightly  stooped  shoulders,  the  grave  face. 
For  the  great  doctor  who  had  brought  surcease  of  pain  and  sor- 
row to  so  many,  stood  helplessly  beside  a small  white  crib, 
watching  a little  life  slip  away,  and  was  powerless  to  save  his 
own  wee  daughter. 

In  a few  days  Dr.  Dacey  reached  the  springs.  He  hardly 
knew  his  wife.  She  had  a new  incentive  added  to  life  and  looked 
bright  and  happy  and  more  like  her  old  self.  She  had  seen  the 
child  and  was  sure  the  doctor  could  help  Virginia. 

He  visited  her  that  day,  and  although  at  first  Virginia  was 
shy  and  timid,  he  soon  won  her  confidence.  He  examined  her 
eyes  and  decided  that  an  operation  which  would  restore  at  least 
partial  vision  could  be  performed. 

The  doctor  made  arrangements  to  take  her  to  the  hospital  in 
Richmond,  where  she  would  receive  the  best  medical  attendance. 
Jack  would  stay  with  the  Daceys  until  after  the  operation.  The 
parting  with  his  sister  was  a severe  trial  to  Jack,  but  he  bore  it 
bravely.  As  for  Virginia,  she  had  obeyed  Jack  all  her  life,  and 
if  he  wanted  her  to  go,  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  intervening  days  were  full  of  anxiety  for  him.  He 
heard  from  the  Daceys  that  the  operation  had  been  performed, 
but  whether  it  was  successful  or  not  he  did  not  know.  Although 
his  lips  framed  the  words,  he  could  not  ask  how  Virginia  was. 
“If  she  could  see  they  would  tell  me,”  he  thought. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  operation  Mrs.  Dacey  took  him 
to  the  hospital.  Opening  the  door  of  the  room,  she  said:  “Jack, 
your  sister  wants  to  see  you.”  “Do  you  mean  it,  Mrs.  Dacey? 
Can  she  see  me?”  “Go  in  and  see,  my  dear.” 

He  entered  a little  white  room,  smelling  of  antiseptics  and 
shaded  from  the  strong  sunlight  by  green  blinds.  His  sister 
lay  on  a lounge  and  gazed  with  a blank  expression  at  the  boy 
before  her.  To  his  excited  eyes  it  was  the  old  unseeing  look. 
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“Virginia,  don’t  you  know  me?”  he  said.  At  the  sound  of  his 
voice  she  held  out  her  arms  to  him  and  pressed  her  hands  over 
his  face.  This  old,  familiar  gesture  made  Jack’s  heart  sink. 
The  operation  had  been  a failure,  and  she  was  still  blind ! 

“Jacky,  I did  not  know  you  until  you  talked.  It  is  so  hard 
learning  to  see.”  “And  can  you  see?”  “Yes,  and  the  doctor 
says  I will  see  better  and  better  each  day.”  Scarcely  daring  to 
believe,  Jack  queried:  “What  color  are  my  eyes?”  “Mrs.  Dacey 
says  they  call  that  color  brown,  but,  anyway,  they  are  the  same 
as  your  freckles.  And  your  hair  is  just  like  the  doctor’s  and  that 
is  black.” 

Jack  was  very  happy.  She  could  see ! She  could  see ! 
How  glad  his  mother  would  have  been,  and  he  wondered  if  she 
knew.  His  sturdy  independence  chafed  at  the  thought  of  his 
indebtedness  to  his  kind  friends.  But  Mrs.  Dacey,  or  aunty  as 
she  wished  the  children  to  call  her,  had  still  a more  wonderful 
plan.  For  Jack  and  Virginia  were  to  be  her  very  own  children 
and  live  with  her  and  the  doctor  always.  Jack  was  to  go  to 
school  and  Virginia  become  well  and  strong. 

This  was  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  But  they  could  not 
see  beyond,  when  Jack  would  maintain  the  noble  work  his  foster 
father  had  commenced,  and  Virginia  prove  the  solace  and  com 
fort  of  their  declining  years. 


Paul  Gray. 


A LETTER  to  one  of  our  current  dailies  from  a promi- 
nent citizen  has  called  our  attention  to  the  action  of 
the  Public  Education  Association,  which  urges  the 
assessment  of  a fee  of  five  dollars  for  all  education 
other  than  elementary.  This,  to  us,  looks  like  a rea- 
sonable suggestion.  We  believe  that  higher  public  education  is 
becoming  too  much  of  a good  thing.  At  present  a large  percent- 
age of  high  school  students  begin  their  course  with  no  inten- 
tion of  ending  it,  and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  with  no  purpose 
of  doing  any  study  during  the  brief  period  of  their  attendance. 
We  are  prone  to  belittle  the  value  of  what  comes  to  us  too  cheap, 
and  this  fee  of  five  dollars,  conservative  as  it  is,  would  give  a 
more  serious  aspect  to  higher  education,  and  would  make  the 
student  or  his  guardians  realize  the  value  of  the  acquisition  of 
somewhat  more  than  the  three  “R’s.” 
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We  have  just  received  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies  an  open  letter  to  theatrical  managers.  There- 
in is  contained  a protest  against  the  production  of  plays  “which 
mock  at  sacred  things  and  moral  principles  which  the  Christian 
holds  in  highest  respect.”  We  warmly  approve  of  the  action  of 
the  Federation,  and  urge  our  friends  to  make  short  shrift  of  the 
vile  purveyors  of  filth,  who  are  corrupting  the  morals  of  our  peo- 
ple. Let  us  have  inspectors  who  will  banish  from  our  soil  this 
loathsome  infection.  We  have  our  crusades  against  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis,  and  various  forms  of  contagion ; here  is  a dis- 
temper more  dangerous  than  the  black  plague  itself.  Shall  we 
remain  inert  when  it  is  rampant  in  our  midst? 

An  article  on  “American  Scholarship,”  by  Mr.  Paul  Storey, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  excite  considerable  interest  in 
educational  centres.  The  disadvantages  of  our  adoption  of  a 
combination  of  the  colonial  English  type  and  recent  German  in- 
novations “may”  he  declares,  “be  summed  up  in  the  word  mal- 
adjustment, manifesting  itself  externally  in  the  imperfect  co- 
ordination of  secondary,  collegiate  and  university  instruction, 
and  spiritually  in  the  divorce  of  our  scholarship  and  our  science 
from  culture.  There,  are,  of  course,  many  other  causes  for  this 
— specialism,  commercialism,  democracy.  But  the  chief  cause, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  our  professional  scholarship  has  been  in 
the  past  an  importation,  not  an  indigenous  growth — an  importa- 
tion not  from  England  the  home  of  our  literature ; not  from  France, 
whose  qualities  would  best  correct  the  excesses  of  professional- 
ism and  the  heavy  Teutonic  strain  in  ourselves,  but  from  Ger- 
many, whose  culture,  as  Goethe,  Heine,  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche  have  told  their  compatriots,  is  a sporadic,  feebly- 
rooted  flower,  choked  by  a weedy  growth  of  over-specialized 
erudition.”  Mr.  Storey  points  out  the  losses  in  scholarship 
which  students  who  go  to  Germany  sustain ; the  vain  pursuit 
there  of  literary  style  when,  according  to  a distinguished  French 
critic,  “La  prose  allemande  n’existe  pas;”  and  the  blinding  to 
elementary  logical  truth  produced  by  the  “pyramiding”  of  unver- 
ifiable  hypotheses.  “The  big  ambitious  books  of  the  Nordens, 
the  Heinzes,  the  Reitzensteins,  the  Joels,  the  Dummlers,  the 
Hirzels,  the  Wendlands  and  even,  alas!  of  the  Wilamowitzes, 
cannot  be  trusted.  They  cannot  be  safely  used  without  labo- 
rious verification,  and  verification  too  often  reveals  that  the 
texts  cited  are  mistranslated,  misinterpreted,  or,  at  any  rate,  do 
not  prove  the  point.”  William  J.  Kearney,  ’ii. 
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THE  time  has  come  for  us  to  sing  our  editorial  swan-song 
as  an  undergraduate,  for  when  the  time  for  the  July 
issue  of  the  Monthly  arrives,  if  all  goes  well,  we  shall 
have  graduated  from  dear  old  Fordham.  As  all  good- 
byes have  an  element  of  sadness  in  them,  so,  too,  our 
adieu  to  the  editor’s  study  is  a sad  farewell.  Though  we  have  been 
assured  by  many  that  ours  was  the  most  difficult  department  on  the 
Monthly,  we  protest  that  we  have  found  it  a most  pleasant  task. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  position  of  news  ed- 
Vale  itor  includes  advantages  which  no  other  similar 

office  in  the  college  can  offer.  We  offer  our 
heartiest  thanks  to  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  us  per- 
form our  labors  satisfactorily.  Both  faculty  and  students  have  been 
remarkably  thoughtful  in  furnishing  us  with  interesting  news  items, 
and  we  shall  always  remember  their  courtesy.  But  most  of  all  do 
we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  director  of  the  Monthly, 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Judge,  S.J.,  whose  courteous  management  and 
kindly  suggestions  have  made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
entire  staff. 


And  now  we  extend  to  all  our  wishes  for  a pleasant  vacation. 
For  all,  for  those  who  are  returning  next  year,  and  for  those  whose 
work  here  is  done,  we  hope  the  future  has  in  store  as  full  a measure 
of  success  as  has  been  achieved  by  the  best  of  those  who  have  gone 
forth  from  the  university  during  the  past  seventy  years. 

On  Saturday,  May  6th,  Rev.  Justin  Ooghe,  S.J.,  who  since 
January  had  been  professor  of  Psychology,  ethics  and  natural  the- 
ology to  the  Senior,  left  Fordham  to  finish  his 
tertianship.  Father  Ooghe  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  tertianship  in  Poughkeepsie  to  teach  at 
Fordham  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Father 
James  Smith,  S.J.,  who  went  to  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  to  regain 
his  health.  Father  Smith’s  return  in  the  latter  part  of  April  per- 
mitted Father  Ooghe  to  resume  his  studies.  After  the  last  lecture, 
the  president  of  the  Senior  Class,  Joseph  A.  A.  McCaffrey,  as- 
sured Father  Ooghe  of  the  gratitude  and  good-will  of  his  pupils 
and  presented  him  with  a remembrance  of  the  months  he  had  spent 
among  them. 

The  judges  of  the  prize  essays  are  Mgr.  Mooney,  Mr.  Justice 
Peter  A.  Hendrick  and  Mr.  Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Brien. 

The  intercollegiate  debate  between  the  freshman  class  of  New 
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York  University  and  the  Fordham  freshman  class  resulted  in  a vic- 
tory for  Fordham.  The  debate  was  held  in  the 

Forensic  College  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 

Notes  May  4th,  and  it  was  interesting  from  the  very 

start.  The  question  at  issue  was,  “Resolved,  That 
the  Hinman-Green  Direct  Primary  Bill  Be  Adopted  by  New  York 
State.”  New  York  University  selected  the  question,  and  Fordham 
had  the  choice  of  sides  and  advocated  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question.  The  gentlemen  from  University  Heights  who  spoke  for 
the  negative  were  J.  J.  Dantziger,  J.  W.  Draper  and  L.  H.  Bern- 
stein. Fordham’s  representatives  were  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  James 
T.  Dunn  and  Owen  Reilly.  The  judges  were  Hon.  Victor  J. 
Dowling,  LL.D.,  Associate  Justice,  Appellate  Division,  Supreme 
Court,  New  York;  William  B.  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  and  Carlton  H.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Columbia  University.  Justice  Dowling  rendered 
the  decision  and  congratulated  the  men  on  both  sides  for  their  ex- 
cellent showing,  and  he  mentioned  especially  the  rebuttal  of  James 
Dunn. 

The  chairman  of  the  debate  was  Joseph  V.  McKee,  Ti,  and 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  were  James  A.  McDermott,  Ger- 
ald J.  McKernan  and  Edwin  S.  Murphy.  The  chairman  of  the 
Reception  Committee  was  Philip  A.  Mylod,  Yi,  and  his  assistants, 
all  members  of  the  senior  class,  were  Edward  P.  Cerrute,  Thos. 
J.  V.  Cullen,  James  S.  Regan,  Jr.,  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  Robert; 
J.  Silk  and  Frank  Spellman. 

The  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  has  decided  to  resurrect  a 
custom  which  for  over  fifteen  years  has  not  been  strictly  followed, 
namely,  the  wearing  of  the  pin  emblematic  of  the  society.  A com- 
mittee composed  of  Maurice  Ahern,  David  Brooks  and  Edwin 
S.  Murphy  secured  several  of  the  pins  formerly  worn  by  members 
and  submitted  their  opinions  to  the  whole  society.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  retain  the  original  design,  although  the  size  will  be  reduced 
about  one-half.  The  orders  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  jeweler 
and  the  pins  will  be  at  hand  some  time  this  week. 

The  annual  college  debate  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  May 
24th,  and  the  subject  under  discussion  will  be,  “Resolved,  That  the 
Panama  Canal  Should  Be  Fortified.”  The  speakers  will  be  Louis 
Lederle,  Joseph  Lynch,  Maurice  Ahern,  Gerald  O’Donoghue, 
Albert  King  and  Joseph  V.  McKee. 

The  members  of  the  sophomore  class  have  each  been  obliged 
to  write  and  deliver  one  speech  or  take  part  in  a debate  before  clos- 
ing their  course  in  oratory  for  the  year.  The  subjects  of  speeches 
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that  have  been  delivered  thus  far  and  the  speakers  were : “The  Evils 
of  Socialism,”  Burns  T.  Barford  ; “The  Mexican  Situation,” 
Christian  Oeitler;  “Unity  in  College  Life,”  John  G.  Flanagan; 
“Jury  Corruption,”  John  McGahren  ; “The  Egotism  of  New 
Yorkers,”  Frank  J.  McNamara;  “Governor  Wilson  and  Enlight- 
ened Politics,”  Walter  McGahren  ; “The  Recent  Crime  Wave,” 
Francis  Lederle;  “A  Defense  of  the  Classics,”  Edward  Amy. 
The  debates  and  the  debaters  are  as  follows : “Resolved,  That  the 
Panama  Canal  Should  Be  Fortified,”  John  Blake  and  Edward 
Gilleran,  Charles  Small  and  Joseph  Lynch  ; “Resolved,  That 
the  Constitution  be  so  Amended  as  to  Permit  the  Levying  of  the 
Income  Tax,”  Livingston  O’Toole  and  Raymond  Smith,  John 
Keating  and  Neil  Smythe;  “Resolved,  That  Capital  Punishment 
Should  Be  Abolished,”  Samuel  Wiley  and  Alfred  Williams, 
Christian  Oetiler  and  Joseph  Kerwin. 

We  are  happy  and  proud  to  record  a dignity  conferred  on  an- 
other Fordhamite,  Rev.  Jopin  H.  O’Rourke,  S.J.,  who  after  hav- 
ing been  master  of  novices  has  for  the  past  few 
Rector  of  years  been  general  director  of  the  League  of  the 
Brooklyn  Sacred  Heart  and  editor  of  its  publications.  He 
has  been  made  rector  of  Brooklyn  College.  Un- 
der his  management  the  circulation  of  the  “Messenger”  has  reached 
the  number  of  160,000,  and  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  We  hope 
that  a similar  success  in  his  new  office  of  rector  awaits  him. 

An  earthquake  shock  of  some  severity  was  recorded  on  the 
seismograph  on  Thursday,  May  4th.  The  first 
Earthquake  tremors  were  recorded  at  seven-thirty-seven  in 
the  evening,  and  the  vibrations  continued  until 
quarter  past  eight.  The  distance  was  estimated  at  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  is  making  its  semi-annual  col- 
lection among  the  students,  and  all  should  bear  in  mind  that  this 
society  is  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good 
Charity  among  the  needy  families  in  the  vicinity.  If  any 
one  has  any  articles  of  clothing,  whose  days  of 
usefulness  to  him  are  past,  he  will  be  doing  a real  work  of  charity  if 
he  notifies  the  director  of  this  society,  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley, 
S.J.,  who  will  have  one  of  the  collectors  call  for  the  offering.  The 
officers  of  this  society  who  are  assisting  Father  Farley  in  his  work 
are:  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  ”ii,  president;  James  A.  Regan,  Yi, 
vice-president;  John  Flanagan,  ’13,  secretary;  Burns  F.  Bar- 
ford,  ’13,  treasurer 

Dr.  John  G.  Blake,  a very  well-known  physician  of  Boston, 
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Mass.,  will  address  the  graduates  in  medicine  at  their  commence- 
ment on  Thursday,  June  15th. 

A very  sad  accident  befell  Cornelius  Monaghan  on  Satur- 
day, May  13th,  but  at  the  present  writing  it  is  said  he  will  recover 
if  no  new  complication  arises.  He  was  walking 
Sympathy  along  a wire  fence  when  his  attention  was  dis- 
tracted and  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell,  rupturing 
one  of  his  kidneys.  He  lay  on  the  ground  in  frightful  pain,  and 
the  ambulance  was  hastily  summoned,  removing  him  to  Fordham 
Hospital.  Father  Barrett,  the  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Daniel  J. 
Mahoney,  S.J.,  his  professor,  went  to  the  hospital  at  once,  and  his 
condition  was  so  precarious  as  to  demand  an  immediate  operation. 
Father  Barrett  gave  him  the  last  sacraments,  and  although  face  to 
face  with  death,  Cornelius  displayed  a fortitude  which  astounded 
even  the  operating  surgeons.  One  of  his  kidneys  was  ruptured  so 
severely  that  it  had  to  be  entirely  removed,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a very  high  fever  his  condition  is  generally  better.  We  offer  to 
our  afflicted  friend  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy,  which  is  also  ex- 
tended to  his  anxious  family,  and  we  trust  that  his  convalesence 
will  be  a speedy  one. 

Walter  Hogan,  T3,  has  resumed  his  scholastic  duties  after  a 
rather  prolonged  illness. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ford,  S.  J.,  sustained  a very  painful  injury  while 
practicing  baseball  with  his  class  team.  The  ball  struck  him 
squarely  on  the  finger,  breaking  the  bone.  Mr.  Ford  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  teaching  for  some  time. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality,  held  on 
Saturday,  May  13th,  four  postulants  were  admit  - 

Sodality  ted  to  full  membership.  The  new  members  are : 

Thomas  A.  D.  Somers,  ’12,  James  McCarthy, 
’(2,  Frank  Baumert,  ’14,  and  William  McAllister,  T4. 

A new  custom  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  director  of  the 
Sodality,  Rev.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  and  that  is  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Consecration.  A book  has  been  provided  in  which 
the  Act  is  written  and  all  the  present  members  renewed  their  former 
promises  when  affixing  their  names.  Although  the  signing  of 
names  makes  the  promises  no  more  binding,  still  it  serves  to  im- 
press them  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  signers. 

The  sermons  preached  at  the  May  Devotions  this  year  are  per- 
haps the  best,  speaking  in  general  terms,  of  any  series  during  the 
past  few  years.  At  the  present  writing,  with  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  month  behind  us,  there  has  not  yet  been  a single  disappointment. 
Every  one  has  been  prepared  when  his  turn  came,  and  very  well 
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prepared.  The  singing  also  deserves  a word  of  commendation, 
since  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  not  been  under  the  leadership  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  Ti,  has  charge  of 
the  singing  this  year. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  wedding  of  Miss  Bertha  Eu- 
gene Hack  to  Mr.  Robert  Cabel  Graham,  ’06,  at  the  Church  of 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Vincennes,  Ind.  The 
Wedding  marriage  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  May  16th, 
Bells  and  one  of  the  ushers  was  William  J.  Fallon, 

of  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  a classmate  of  the 
groom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  sailed  for  Italy  on  Saturday,  May 
20th,  and  will  pass  their  honeymoon  in  visiting  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  land  of  Dante  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Robert  Graham  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  Fordham  graduates 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  was  extremely  popular  during  his 
course  at  this  institution.  The  Monthly  echoes  the  sentiments  of 
faculty,  alumni  and  undergraduates  in  wishing  Mr.  Graham  and  his 
bride  the  best  of  happiness  in  their  future  life. 

Another  Fordham  man  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  a life  partner  is  J.  Alberto 
de  Asin,  of  258  San  Agustin,  Lima,  Peru,  South  America.  Mr. 
Asin  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  that  southern  city,  but  will 
spend  the  summer  on  a European  honeymoon.  While  at  Fordham, 
Mr.  Asin  was  very  well  known  as  an  expert  tennis  player  and  was 
the  winner  in  several  spirited  tournaments.  We  extend  to  him  our 
very  best  wishes  for  a happy  wedded  life. 

At  the  banquet  which  was  held  by  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment, 
commemorative  of  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  out- 
Father  break  of  the  Civil  War,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 
Rector  S.J.,  president  of  the  university,  made  an  address 
on  “The  Chaplains  of  the  Sixty-ninth.”  He  also 
attended  the  celebration  of  Mother  Mary  Xavier’s  Golden  Jubilee 
of  Profession  on  Tuesday,  May  gth,  at  St.  Michael’s  Church. 
Father  Quinn  was  to  have  preached  the  sermon  on  this  occasion, 
but  a severe  cold  prevented  him,  and  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Casey,  S.J., 
of  the  Mission  Band,  spoke  in  Father  Quinn’s  place.  On  Tues- 
day, May  16th,  the  Reverend  Rector  attended  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  alumni  of  the  American  College  at  Rome.  The  banquet  was 
held  in  Buffalo  and  Father  Quinn  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
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Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  To,  who  was  graduated  from  Ford- 
Commence-  ham  just  fifty  years  ago,  will  give  the  address  to 
ment  the  graduates  of  the  college  department  at  the 

Addresses  commencement  exercises  on  June  14th. 


Mr.  Justice  Victor  J.  Dowling,  LL.D.,  Associate  Justice,  Ap- 
pellate Division,  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  will  address  the 
graduates  of  the  university  department  of  law. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  preached  on  Sunday,  June 
n , nth,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 

acca  au-  Eighty-fourth  street  and  Park  avenue.  The  pres- 
ident  of  the  university,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 
S.J.,  will  deliver  the  sermon. 

John  Egan,  ’12,  while  not  engaged  with  class  work  is  devoting 
his  attention  to  writing  songs,  and  has  been  remarkably  successful. 

>12  Prominent  music  publishing  houses  have  already 

purchased  the  rights  to  three  of  his  songs,  and 
Mr.  Basil  Brady,  who  is  making  a sensation  in  vaudeville,  sings 
songs  written  by  Mr.  Egan.  The  well-known  dramatic  critic,  “Zit,” 
had  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Brady’s  initial  appearance  in  vaudeville:  “A 
little  Irish  boy  by  the  name  of  Basil  Brady  introduced  himself  by  a 
song  called  ‘You  Know  It  All.’  He  was  assisted  by  a gray  hat  and 
a cane,  which  he  probably  carried  to  steady  his  nerves.  For  his 
final  number  he  sang  ‘Wonder  If  I’ll  Make  a Hit.’  He  should  have 
sang  ‘I  Know  I Made  a Hit,’  for  he  put  over  an  act  that  made  the 
National  ‘roof  crack’  from  the  storm  of  applause.” 

The  senior  baseball  team  has  won  the  championship  among  the 
class  teams,  and  has  challenged  the  upper  classes  in  some  of  the 
neighboring  institutions  of  learning  to  meet  them  on  the  diamond. 

Hon.  William  A.  Keener,  former  Justice  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  and  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  University  for 
seven  years  and  in  Columbia  University  for  ten  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  professor  of  law  in  the  Fordham  University  School  of 
Law.  The  school  is  happy  in  the  acquisition  of  such  a learned  au- 


thority. 

The  monthly  reading  of  marks  was  held  in  Armory  Hall  on 
Friday,  May  5th.  Although  the  Reverend  Rector  was  prevented 
by  illness  from  attending,  Father  Barrett  addressed  the  students 
in  his  place.  In  concluding  his  remarks,  he  granted  the  freshmen 
a holiday  in  recognition  of  their  successful  debating  team. 

Monday,  May  8th,  was  Rector’s  Day,  and,  although  the  day 
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passed  off  rather  quietly,  it  was  enjoyed  very  much  by  all.  As  a 
great  many  were  home  over  the  week-end,  the 
Rector’s  students  did  not  get  together  formally  until  six 
Day  o’clock,  when  an  elaborate  banquet  was  served 

under  the  direction  of  Brother  Tunstead  and 
Brother  Sullivan.  After  the  dinner,  songs  were  sung  and  a social 
hour  enjoyed. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Lyons,  S.J.,  Prefect  of  Discipline,  has  secured 
two  new  pictures  of  distinguished  alumni  and  has  added  them  to  the 
collection  in  the  students’  dining-room.  The  portraits  are  of  Hon. 
M.  F.  Dooley,  ’72,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen, 
’75,  New  York  City. 

At  the  request  of  Father  Casey,  S.J.,  chaplain  of  Blackwell’s 
Island,  the  altar  boys  from  Fordham  served  at  the  recent  dedication 
of  the  handsome  new  church  which  has  just  been  completed  there. 
The  edifice  is  indeed  a work  of  art  and  is  capable  of  seating  over  a 
thousand  people.  Archbishop  John  M.  Farley,  D.D.,  was  the  con- 
secrating bishop,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Mgr.  James  V.  Lewis. 
The  officers  of  the  Mass  were  Rev.  David  Hearn,  S.J.,  celebrant ; 
Father  Noel,  S.J.,  deacon ; Father  Barnum,  S.J.,  sub-deacon,  and 
Mr.  Risacher,  S.J.,  master  of  ceremonies.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Mgr.  McMahon. 

After  the  ceremonies  the  Fordham  boys  were  allowed  to  pay 
their  respects  to  His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  and 
after  luncheon  was  served  they  were  shown  about  the  island.  Those 
who  made  the  trip  were  Thomas  Cullen,  David  Brooks,  Edwin 
Barry,  James  Dunn,  Bernard  Jones,  Paul  Shay,  Ernest  Ma- 
ginnis,  Edward  Desnoes,  Leo  Hinchliffe,  William  Dunn  and 
Frank  Spellman. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.J.,  who  for  two  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  devotional  exercises  in  the  students’  chapel,  has  been 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  other  work  de- 
manding his  attention.  His  position  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Cle- 
ment Risacher,  S.J. 

Rev.  James  A.  Rockliffe,  S.J.,  provincial  of  the  California 
province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  a very  welcome  visitor  at  the 
college  recently.  The  occasion  of  Father  Rockliffe’s  visit  was  the 
meeting  of  all  the  provincials  in  the  United  States  which  was  held 
the  past  month.  As  Father  Rockliffe  spent  many  years  in  Japan, 
he  was  asked  by  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Fink,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  David  J.  Ma- 
honey, S.J.,  to  visit  their  classes  and  tell  the  students  of  that  coun- 
try, of  which  such  a great  deal  is  now  being  heard.  Father  Bar- 
rett, the  prefect  of  studies,  thought  the  matter  might  be  of  interest 
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to  all  the  students,  and  so  graciously  allowed  all  the  lower  classes 
to  attend  the  lecture,  which  was  held  in  the  auditorium.  Father 
Rockliffe  spoke  for  forty-five  minutes  and  the  only  regret  was  that 
he  did  not  speak  longer.  He  was  both  entertaining  and  instructive, 
and  all  were  highly  pleased  at  the  unexpected  lecture  on  the  young- 
est of  the  world  powers. 

Rev.  Pedro  Bianchi,  S.J.,  provincial  of  Castile,  Spain,  was  a 
welcome  guest  of  the  college  for  a short  time  last 
Visitors  month. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mara,  S.  J.,  superior  of  the 
New  Mexico  Mission,  visited  at  Fordham  recently.  Among  other 
visitors  were  Rev.  William  CTHare,  S.J.,  vice-president  of  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City ; Rev.  Miles  McLoughlin,  S.J.,  Jersey 
City;  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.J.,  Jersey  City;  Rev.  John  Hur- 
ley, S.J.,  Rev.  Thomas  Young,  S.J.,  Mr.  Gerald  Tracey,  S.J., 
and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Wheeler,  S.J.,  Brooklyn  College;  Rev.  James 
H.  Taaffe,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph  Kirkmeyer,  S.J.,  and  Rev.  John 
Neary,  S.J.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College;  Mr.  Richard  Rankin, 
S.J.,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Robb,  S.J.,  and  Dr.  Crowley,  Jersey  City ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Emmet,  S.J.,  Georgetown  College;  Rev.  J.  Harding 
Fisher,  S.J.,  Mr.  Chas.  Mahan,  S.J.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey 
City,  and  Mr.  John  Dustin,  S.J.,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College. 

Rev.  Richard  E.  Ryan,  S.J.,  has  devoted  his  life  to  saving 
souls,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  saving  lives  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  In  reaching  for  his  hat 

Hero  that  had  fallen  overboard  a man  fell  in  the  water 
near  the  aquarium.  People  nearby  set  up  a shout 
and  ran  up  and  down,  waving  their  arms.  The  wind  was  cold  and 
the  water  looked  uninviting  to  most  of  them.  Father  Ryan  was 
just  about  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  aquarium  when  he  heard  the 
shouts,  and  at  once  stripped  off  his  coat  and  dove  into  the  water. 
Father  Ryan  is  fifty-six  years  old  and  slight  of  build,  while  the  per- 
son in  distress  was  a powerful  man,  six  feet  in  height  and  built  in 
proportion,  but  the  cooler  head  in  the  weaker  body  soon  subdued  the 
frantic  giant  and  sustained  him  until  the  arrival  of  the  harbor  police 
boat,  when  both  were  pulled  out  exhausted  into  the  boat. 

Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealy,  S.J.,  who  was  the  first  to  establish 
the  rapidly  increasing  week-end  retreats  for  laymen,  has  organized 
a society  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  custom 
more  general.  The  name  of  the  organization  is- 
Retreats  the  “Laymen’s  League  for  Retreats  and  Social 
For  Laymen  Studies,”  and  a new  home  has  been  purchased  by 
the  society  to  take  the  place  of  Keyser  Island,  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  adjacent  to  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  which, 
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while  otherwise  admirably  situated  for  the  purpose,  was  too  far  dis- 
tant from  New  York  City.  The  new  property  is  on  Staten  Island, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  and  has  been  known  as  Fox  Hill 
Villa.  It  is  magnificently  situated,  having  a superb  view  of  the 
harbor  and  the  ocean  gateway.  It  is  known  as  the  Meyer  estate  and 
is  situated  on  the  Fingerboard  road,  within  three  minutes’  walk  of 
the  Fort  Wadsworth  station,  thirty  minutes  by  ferry  and  cars  from 
the  Battery,  New  York  City,  the  whole  fare  ten  cents. 

One  of  the  former  professors  at  Fordham,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Mullaly,  S.J.,  was  defender  in  a public  disputation  that  took  place 
in  Tortosa,  Spain,  on  Tuesday,  May  9th,  and  acquitted  himself  bril- 
liantly. Noted  philosophers  and  theologians  from  all  parts  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula  came  to  object  and  besides  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  two  Jesuit  houses  in  the  vicinity,  there  were  present 
also  the  Tortosa  seminarians  and  those  from  the  College  of  San 
Jose.  Mr.  Mullaly  will  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  July  30th, 
and,  although  a trifle  prematurely,  we  extend  to  him  our  hearty 
felicitations.  Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 

Old  Fordhamites 

ON  Saturday,  April  29th,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  delivered 
the  principal  address  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  We 
quote  from  the  Omaha  “World-Herald”  and  reprint 
their  account  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  address,  since  it  con- 
tains much  valuable  reading  matter  for  all : 

“Tumultuous  applause  welcomed  Dr.  Walsh  as  he  arose,  an 
impressive  figure,  gowned  in  the  sombre  robe  of  his  station.  In  his 
address  to  the  graduates  Dr.  Walsh  spoke  on  ‘Professional  Life  and 
Community  Interests.  Dr.  Walsh  said  in  part : 

“An  orator  of  marked  ability,  Dr.  Walsh  created  an  impression 
in  his  hearers  that  will  long  be  remembered,  including  both  those 
to  whom  his  remarks  were  directed  and  the  immense  throng  that 
overflowed  the  auditorium. 

“ ‘The  best  rules  I could  lay  down  for  the  qualifications  of  a 
professional  man  are  those  given  out  by  Dr.  Arden  in  regard  to  a 
surgeon’s  qualifications,  but  which  may  easily  be  twisted  to  fit  those 
of  all  professional  men.  Dr.  Arden  says : “First,  that  he  be  devout. 
Second,  charitable  to  the  poor.  Third,  that  he  use  few  words. 
Fourth,  that  he  avoid  drunkenness.  Fifth,  that  he  be  chaste,  both 
in  words  and  gesture,  as  well  as  to  fear  not.  Sixth,  that  he  do  not 
undertake  incurable  diseases.”  I suppose  that  a good  lawyer  would 
say  that  it  was  quite  as  important  not  to  undertake  what  are  evi- 
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dently  unjust  cases  as  for  the  surgeon  not  to  undertake  incurable 
diseases. 

“It  might  be  supposed  that  to  gain  great  professional  success 
one  must  have  unhampered  opportunities  in  his  youth.  History  of 
great  professional  men  proves  rather  to  disprove  this.  Judge  Daly, 
of  New  York,  thinks  it  is  better  for  a boy  to  be  in  hard  straits  dur- 
ing his  youth.  He  says : “The  best  education  I know  to  give  a boy 
is  to  place  his  widowed  mother  on  his  hands  when  he  is  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old  and  let  him  have  to  support  her.  If  there  is 
anything  in  him  worth  while  it  will  come  out.  The  only  education 
worth  while  is  the  education  a man  gets  for  himself.”  The  boy- 
hood of  Judge  Daly  was  similar  to  this. 

“ ‘The  professional  man  receives  his  education  out  of  the  great 
body  of  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  by  his  predecessors  in 
the  profession.  He  is  born  therefore  not  alone  to  make  a success 
in  his  profession,  nor  to  make  money  out  of  it,  but  must  make  law 
more  just  than  it  was  to  the  community  before,  so  that  his  life- 
work  shall  count  for  men  and  not  for  himself  alone.  Ed  Howe 
says : “Do  something  for  the  town  in  which  you  live  and  you  will 
do  something  for  yourself.” 

“My  favorite  hero  among  the  professional  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  great  Pasteur,  addressing  young  men,  said  some- 
thing that  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  the  message  that  I should  like  to 
leave  with  you.  It  is : “Young  people,  confine  yourselves  to  those 
methods,  sure  and  powerful,  of  which  we  as  yet  know  only  the  first 
secrets,  and  whatever  may  be  your  career,  never  permit  yourselves 
to  be  overcome  by  scepticism,  both  unworthy  and  barren;  neither 
permit  the  hours  of  sadness  which  pass  over  a nation  to  discourage 
you.  Live  in  the  serene  peace  of  your  laboratories  and  your  libra- 
ries. First  ask  yourselves,  ‘What  have  I done  for  my  education?’ 
Then,  as  you  advance  in  life,  ‘what  have  I done  for  my  country?’  ” 
so  that  some  day  that  supreme  happiness  may  come  to  you,  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  humanity.  But  whether  our  endeavors  are  more 
or  less  favored  by  the  circumstances  of  our  life,  on  approaching  the 
great  end  we  must  have  the  right  to  say  to  ourselves,  ‘I  have  done 
what  I was  able.’  ” 

“Pent  up  enthusiasm  broke  loose  in  the  audience  and  the 
speaker’s  closing  remarks  signalled  the  termination  of  the  exercises. 
The  applause  lasting  several  minutes  only  subsided  when  the  uni- 
versity orchestra  struck  up  the  finale.” 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
gave  a lecture  recently  in  his  home  city,  entitled  “Civic  Health, 
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Civic  Wealth,”  He  is  at  present  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Medical  Association,  and  was  lately  asked  to  become  its  national 
lecturer,  but  was  forced  to  decline  through  pressure  of  business. 

Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  ’89,  and  Hon.  David  H.  Hunt, 
’76,  were  two  ardent  rooters  for  Fordham  in  the  baseball  game  with 
the  University  of  Virginia  on  May  3d. 

Hon.  John  W.  Coogan,  ’76,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  renewed  old 
memories  of  his  college  days  the  first  of  the  month. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  Mr.  Mylod,  manager  of  baseball,  in- 
forms us  that  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan,  ’02,  has 
sent  a check  for  fifty  dollars  to  help  the  team. 
We  take  this  occasion  to  offer  Mr.  McAleenan 
the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  entire  student  body  for  his  many  kind- 
nesses. Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


Arthur 

McAleenan 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  McCahill 

On  the  eighth  of  last  May  the  oldest  surviving  graduate  of 
Fordham  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  McCahill  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  September  30,  1838,  and 
after  having  made  his  preliminary  studies  at  St.  Mary’s,  Montreal, 
entered  Fordham  College  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1858. 
A year  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  to  practice  with 
Wetmore  & Bowen,  of  which  firm  he  became  a member  in  1862. 
He  served  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  “Sun.”  Mr.  McCahill  was  one  of  the  executors  and 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Bryan  McCahill,  who  left  a 
large  share  of  his  fortune  to  his  nephew.  The  latter  was  at  one 
time  owner  of  the  Second  Avenue  Railroad.  In  1876  he  married 
Miss  Annie  L.  MacGregor,  the  author  of  several  novels,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  two  children,  Thomas  J.  and  Frances  A.  In  1884  Mr. 
McCahill  retired  to  Larchmont,  where  he  became  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  and  where  he  had  resided  for  the 
past  thirty-five  years.  He  has  left  a considerable  sum  for  the  edu- 
cation of  aspirants  to  the  priesthood.  R.  I.  P. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  Building  Fund  of  the  New  Fordham  University 

Gymnasium. 


1910. 

Dec.  20. — Mrs.  J.  M.  Brooks $500.00 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lannin 500.00 

21. — Mrs.  L.  Seitz 25.00 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Mernin  25.00 
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Mr.  William  J.  Convery 50.00 

Mr.  Timothy  J.  Sexton 25.00 

Mr.  L.  J.  Mulvihill 5.00 

Mr.  Michael  Ryan 25.00 

Rev.  Mallick  J.  Fitzpatrick 50.00 

22.  — Mr.  John  H.  Hanley  20.00 

Mr.  James  Cassidy  25.00 

Mr.  Adolph  Harnischfeger 5.00 

Mr.  J.  M.  Langenieux 10.00 

Mr.  John  Griffin  10.00 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Fannon 10.00 

Mr.  Neville  Cain 2.00 

23.  — Mr.  Pierce  Brennan  10.00 

Mr.  T.  J.  F.  Coady 10.00 

Cash  1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ahern  50.00 

24.  — Mr.  Nicholas  Duva 3.00 

Mrs.  K.  Hanlon  10.00 

Mr.  Fred  Barford  10.00 

Mr.  Michael  Connery 25.00 

Mrs.  Annie  McGovern 10.00 

Mr.  R.  H.  Troy 1.00 

The  Rev.  Dean  William  McNulty,  M.R 100.00 

Mr.  M.  J.  Quinn 50.00 

Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Smyth 5.00 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  Malone 5.00 

Mr.  James  F.  Finegan 10.00 

Mr.  Melchior  Siedler  10.00 

Messrs.  R.  A.  & John  F.  Murray 25.00 

Mr.  Alfred  Alliegro  5.00 

Mr.  H.  A.  Riley 5.00 

Mr.  Daniel  Healy 2.00 

Mr.  Philip  A.  McGovern 10.00 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Walsh 50.00 

25.  — Mr.  Daniel  O'Reardon 1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  McNally 10.00 

Mr.  John  H.  Duffy 5.00 

Mr.  Edgar  H.  J.  Hughes 1.00 

Mr.  Alexander  McGowan 10.00 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister 50.00 

26. — Mr.  M.  A.  Hoffmann 150.00 

Mr.  Simon  Malone 5.00 
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Mr.  H.  Rieger 5.00 

Rev.  James  E.  Bobier 10.00 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady 50.00 

Mr.  Edward  Cass  200.00 

Mr.  William  H.  McCormick 5.00 

27. — Mr.  Robert  J.  Silk 10.00 

Mr.  James  F.  Somers 50.00 

Mrs.  A.  Karl 5.00 

Dr.  James  T.  C.  O’Donahoe 10.00 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Gilleran 1.00 

Mr.  William  Spellman 10.00 

Mr.  John  C.  McNamara 10.00 

Mr.  Richard  M.  McKenna 5.00 

Mr.  William  M.  Welsh 10.00 

Mr.  Edmund  Hurley  10.00 

28.  — Mr.  Thomas  F.  Houlahan 5.00 

Mr.  Michael  Bosak 25.00 

Mr.  A.  Kenedy 10.00 

Mrs.  Walter  J.  Nolan 10.00 

Mr.  Patrick  Shea 200.00 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Rosenthal 5.00 

Mr.  William  J.  Klauberg 10.00 

30.  — Mr.  Frederick  J.  Feuerbach 15.00 

Mr.  Thomas  Scanlon 10.00 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Ashley 1.00 

Mr.  Jose  T.  Garcia 7.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Grattan 5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Jordan 5.00 

31. — Mr.  L.  J.  Sokol 2.00 

Mr.  Arthur  Santini 25.00 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Silveira 15.00 

Mr.  S.  de  Palma 5.00 

Mr.  Terence  S.  Rice 5.00 

Mr.  George  C.  Denneny 10.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Cringle 5.00 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  O’Brien 10.00 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Mr.  John  A.  Corcoran 10.00 

3. — Mr.  John  A.  Malloy 5.00 

Dr.  John  F.  Hayes 10.00 

Mr.  T.  D.  Fitzpatrick 5.00 

Mrs.  Catherine  Keelen 50.00 

Mr.  Frank  Sabbia 10.00 
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Mr.  Joseph  Colloso 1.00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Doherty 10.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  T.  Dunn 50.00 

4.  — Mr.  Harold  Mulqueen 25.00 

Mr.  Harry  Hamburger  5.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Winans 5.00 

Mr.  John  G.  Duffy 5.00 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rowan 25.00 

Mr.  Joseph  Murray 25.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  Conway 10.00 

Mr.  William  P.  Kearney 5.00 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Doyle 5.00 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  Allen 10.00 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Butler 10.00 

Mr.  William  Hayes 200.00 

Mr.  Bartholomew  Moynahan  25.00 

Mr.  Michael  F.  McLoughlin 50.00 

Mr.  William  H.  Keating 25.00 

Mr.  Francois  Ducasse 25.00 

Mr.  James  H.  Mahoney 100.00 

Mrs.  Virginia  Keahon 25.00 

Mr.  Ernest  V.  Maginnis 1.00 

5.  — Mr.  Frank  J.  Coyle 10.00 

Mr.  William  Kennedy 15.00 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Scanlon 5.00 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Tracy 10.00 

Mr.  John  Mitchell 15.00 

Rev.  W.  Mulheron 10.00 

Mr.  James  F.  Kiernan 10.00 

Mr.  John  H.  Fruin 5.00 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Murphy 25.00 

Mr.  Daniel  Hayes 100.00 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Stack 5.00 

Mr.  G.  Armeny 20.00 

Mr.  William  Baumert 100.00 

Mr.  Michael  Lenahan 5.00 

Mr.  Cornelius  Monaghan 1.00 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Batterbury 2.00 

Mr.  Frank  McAleavy 5.00 

6.  — Mr.  Harry  M.  Walsh 25.00 

Mr.  James  Mulry 5.00 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  McCord 50.00 

Mr.  James  A.  McCafferty 50.00 


Contributions 
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Mr.  James  A.  Hamilton 5.00 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Murphy 25.00 

Mr.  William  Dwyer 25.00 

Mr.  Michael  Elmore 10.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Taft 5.00 

7.  — Mr.  L.  A.  Viviano 25.00 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Dooling 15.00 

Mr.  H.  Wagner 5.00 

Cash  100.00 

8.  — Mr.  Joseph  B.  Lynch 5.00 

Mr.  William  Miller 5.00 

Messrs.  Arthur  and  Roy  Webb 25.00 

9.  — Mr.  Joseph  J.  McMahon 5.00 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Gray 10.00 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Gleason,  Jr 40.00 

Mr.  Frederick  Calat 25.00 

10.  — Mrs.  Agnes  Grosse 10.00 

Mr.  Alphonse  Dodin 10.00 

11.  — Mr.  Richard  O.  Hughes 25.00 

Mr.  Christopher  J.  McCormack 10.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  R.  Stahl 10.00 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Walker 5.00 

Mrs.  J.  Lennon 2.00 

Mr.  John  Reilly  (John  McArdle) 50.00 

12. — Mr.  Michael  H.  Blake 25.00 

Mr.  Francis  Dwight  Dowley 15.00 

13.  — Rev.  Thomas  F.  Graham,  S.J 10.00 

Mr.  John  A.  Kerwin 5.00 

Mrs.  Anna  Merino 3.00 

Mr.  Joseph  V.  Hallinan 10.00 

14.  — Mrs.  Francis  Redmond 5.00 

Jan.  18.— Mr.  Neil  O’Brien  100.00 

20.  — Mr.  William  J.  Jackson 15.00 

21.  — Mr.  Charles  Kling 5.00 

24. — Mr.  Manuel  Levy 40.00 

24. — Mr.  John  C.  Graham 10.00 

Feb.  2. — Mr.  Joseph  A.  McAleenan 250.00 

2. — Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley 500.00 

4.  — Mr.  Conrad  Brencher  10.00 

5.  — Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy 25.00 

5. — Mr.  Edward  B.  Corey 25.00 

7. — Mr.  Cornelius  Scott 10.00 

7. — Mr.  Francisco  Lopez 20.00 
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7.  — Mr.  Thomas  G.  Fitzgerald 20.00 

8. — Mr.  John  R.  Lee 25.00 

11.— Mr.  John  F.  Leddy 10.00 

13. — Mr.  Reginald  F.  Robin 15.00 

13. — Mr.  Emilio  S.  F.  Puig 10.00 

18.— Mr.  P.  J.  O’Keeffe 25.00 

27. — Mr.  Louis  G.  Benziger 25.00 

Mar.  15. — Rev.  John  H.  Dooley 25.00 


$5,597.00 

Fordhamensia 

THIS  is  the  month  of  examinations  for  all  of  us  and  grad- 
uation for  some  of  us.  Be  the  end  in  view  an  exam., 
or  a sheepskin,  or  anything  else,  there’s  a lot  of  study 
to  be  done  in  the  wee  small  hours.  Which  gives  us 
our  cue.  The  next  will  be  a little  nocturne  entitled, 
“The  midnight  oil  is  burning,  Peter  dear.” 
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For  “snatchers”  come  and  “snatchers”  go,  but  I work  on  for- 
ever.— The  Monkeywrench. 


To  other  men’s  bright  thoughts,  giving  a new  twist ; 
That’s  how  modern  humorists  manage  to  exist. — Life. 


It  is  our  opinion — and  we  find  precedent  in  the  writings  of 
Thorax  and  other  ancient  Greek  philosophers — it  is  our  opinion,  we 
say,  that  for  one  who  as  far  back  as  last  September  has  had  his  life- 
work  clearly  mapped  out,  to  change  his  plans  completely  at  this  late 
day,  would  be  or  is — consarn  it! — how  did  we  begin  this  sen- 
tence? Well,  anyway,  he  oughtn’t  to  do  it,  ought  he? 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  preponderance  of  authority — Thorax, 
and  us,  and  the  others — “Harry”  Spellman  has  gone  and  done  and 
did  it.  As  you  may  recall,  Harry,  by  choice  and  natural  talents, 
was  slated  to  become  an  actor.  But  that  is  all  changed.  No  more 
does  he  dream  of  being  a Mansfield  or  a Billy  Van.  Now  he’s  go- 
ing to  be  a great  electrical  experimentalist,  a second  Edison,  another 
Ben  Franklin.  His  present  plans  call  for  a commodious  laboratory 
at  Whitman,  Mass.,  provided  with  an  ample  aquarium,  which  will 
be  stocked  with  a large  school  of  electric  eels.  By  taming  and 
training  the  fish  Harry  hopes  to  discover  a means  of  securing  elec- 
tric current  at  lower  cost  than  ever  before,  his  only  expense  being 
the  board  and  lodging  of  the  eels. 


As  you  may  have  heard,  there  are  two  kinds  of  atomism — pure 

and Or  aren’t  you  concerned  with  the  subject?  A1  King  ii*, 

and  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that  A1  classes  them  as  “pure  and 
adulterated.” 


And  a cross-examination  of  “Pep”  Beckett  by  his  professor  of 
physics  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  “X”  rays  were  named  for 
their  discoverer,  Madame  “X.” 


True  to  the  expectations  of  his  electors,  Dave  Brooks,  the 
Town  Bull,  has  been  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a re- 
markable degree  of  perfection.  It  is  in  the  debating  hall  that  he 
gets  the  largest  hearing,  and  hence  the  debating  platform  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  majority  of  the  bovines  which  come  to  light.  For 
instance:  “I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if  a legislative  assembly  find  that 
a law  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  community,  can  they  not  repel  that 
law?”  And  again:  “The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  have  been  cutting  rates  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.” 
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And  yet  again : “I  have  been  waiting  twenty-five  years  for  the 
government  to  buy  the  Narragansett  Railroad.” 

From  this  latter  we  gather  that  the  year  of  Dave’s  birth  must 
have  been  within  the  same  decade  as  that  of  “Papa”  Silk. 

And  in  the  class  room  Dave  scored  a point  when  he  exclaimed : 
“Well,  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  believe  what  I’m  saying!” 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  congratulation  that  we 
claim  the  honor  of  being  first  to  announce  through  the  public  press 
the  betrothal  of  “Kandy  Kid”  and — someone.  Out  of  respect  for 
the  Kid’s  wishes  we  withhold  the  lady’s  name,  but  we  hope  to  per- 
suade him  to  sanction  its  publication  in  the  July  number. 


Among  the  many  possible  annoying  interruptions  to  class  room 
work,  the  humming  sound  of  doubtful  origin  is  one  of  the  worst. 

If  one  had  looked  out  from  a window  of  the  senior  class  room 
on  a certain  day  one  might  have  seen  our  Rev.  Father  Minister 
walking  in  the  direction  of  the  medical  school.  At  the  same  time  a 
weird  wailing  seemed  to  proceed  from  one  of  the  ventilators  in  the 
wall. 

“What  sound  is  that?”  inquired  the  professor. 

“Maybe  it’s  Father  Crying,”  volunteered  Phil  Mylod. 


“Barney”  Oldfield  has  resigned  his  office  as  president  of  the 
Shapers’  Association.  The  new  chief  executive,  we  are  told,  is 
“Fishcakes”  McNamara. 

Take  it  from  us,  Spelly,  sentimentalities  cannot  satisfactorily 
answer  philosophical  questions.  And,  besides,  it  is  your  province  to 
ask  questions,  not  to  volunteer  replies,  barring  quizzes,  of  course. 
Wherefore  don’t  let  anything  like  this  happen  again. 

Tommy  Cullen  (during  ethics  class)  : “What’s  the  good  of  a 
betrothal  ?” 

Harry:  “You  can  kiss  her  then.” 

On  the  level,  George,  we  hate  to  see  ourselves  inscribing  the 
same  names  on  these  pages  month  after  month ; but  credit  must  be 
given  where  credit  is  due  and  blame  placed  where  the  blame  be- 
longs. Credit  or  blame  to  Phil  Mylod  for  this : 

Scene : The  senior  class  room.  Enter  Mr.  V.  Harcourt  Isaacs, 
fifteen  minutes  late. 

Chorus  of  Sticklers  for  Discipline : “Note ! Note ! ! Get  a 
Note ! ! ! Note ! ! ! Note ! ! ! etc.* 

Phil : Evidently  he’s  a man  of  note. 

*No  more  exclamation  points. — Compositor. 
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Judging  by  precedent  and  the  expectations  springing  therefrom, 
a paragraph  or  two  of  advice  and  farewell  to  grads  and  undergrads 
would  seem  to  be  a fit  finale  for  our  closing  number.  Now,  al- 
though we  don’t  entirely  endorse  the  sentiment  of  a noted  cartoonist 
that  “advice  costs  nothing  and  is  worth  less,”  we  feel  that  there  are 
others  more  able  as  counselors  than  we.  Not  that  we  haven’t  gal- 
lons of  the  stuff  on  tap.  The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  the  ad- 
vice itself  as  in  the  probable  manner  of  its  acceptance,  if  any ; for, 
coming  from  one  apparently  more  accustomed  to  recording  the  airy 
nothings  wafted  about  the  university  than  to  gathering  the  more 
solid  matter  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  helpful  counsel,  we  are 
afraid  our  advice  would  be  taken  in  the  same  spirit  as  our  frivolity. 

So  we’ll  content  ourselves  with  a simple  farewell  to  Alma 
Mater  and  all  we  hold  dear  within  her.  Au  reservoir ! And  what 
is  so  rare  as  John’s  roast  beef? 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Ti. 

Athletics 

Fordham  3,  Lafayette  2. — The  first  home  game  after  the 
Southern  trip  resulted  in  a victory.  The  contest  took  place  on 
April  19th,  and  the  ’Varsity  claimed  Lafayette  as  a victim.  As  the 
score,  3 to  2,  indicates,  the  game  was  close  and  exciting,  the  issue 
being  decided  after  two  men  were  out  in  the  ninth  inning.  In  the 
final  inning  McCaffrey  reached  first  on  an  error,  was  sacrificed  to 
second  by  Scanlon.  O’Reilly  struck  out,  but  Tom  Kehoe  drove  a 
sharp  hit  to  right  field  which  sent  McCaffrey  across  with  the  win- 
ning run.  O’Reilly  twirled  his  first  home  game  and  sent  thirteen 
of  the  visitors  back  to  the  bench  by  way  of  the  strike-out  route. 
Ed  Chapman,  at  first  base,  contributed  a sensational  catch  in  the 
seventh  inning.  The  score : 


R.  H.  E. 

Lafayette  0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 — 2 7 2 

Fordham  0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 1—3  5 3 


Batteries — Lafayette  : Long  and  Conover.  Fordham  : O’Reilly 
and  McCarthy. 

The  Lehigh-Fordham  game  scheduled  for  April  22d  at  Ford- 
ham Field  was  called  off  on  account  of  rain. 

Yale  7,  Fordham  2. — On  April  26th,  the  ’Varsity  traveled  to 
New  Haven  and  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  fast  traveling  Yale 
nine.  Scott,  the  Elis’  box  artist,  had  our  boys,  with  the  exception 
of  Sharkey  and  Scanlon,  at  his  mercy.  The  former  garnered  three 
safe  hits  and  Scanlon  accounted  for  the  other  two  hits  obtained. 
Kehoe  and  O’Reilly  divided  the  pitching  honors  for  the  Maroon  ball 
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tossers.  All  of  Yale’s  runs  were  scored  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
innings.  Score : 

R.  H.  E. 

Fordham  0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0—2  5 2 

Yale 0 0 0 5 2 0 0 0 0—7  7 0 


Batteries — Fordham:  Kehoe,  Reilly  and  McCarthy.  Yale: 
Scott  and  Carhart. 

Fordham  5,  Swarthmore  o. — On  April  29th,  Swarthmore  vis- 
ited Fordham  Field  and  was  whitewashed  while  the  ’Varsity  was 
gathering  five  runs.  Tom  Kehoe  allowed  the  visitors  six  hits,  but 
kept  them  well  scattered.  Thirteen  Swarthmore  batters  were  re- 
tired on  strikes.  Sharkey  and  Scanlon  were  the  batting  stars  of 
the  game,  the  former  garnering  three  hits,  while  the  latter  accounted 
for  two  more.  Gieg,  the  lanky  Swarthmore  first  sacker,  was  the 
all-around  star  of  the  Penn  nine.  The  score : 


R.  H.  E. 

Swarthmore  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 6 8 

Fordham  0 0 0 0 0 2 2 1 x — 5 6 4 


Batteries — Swarthmore:  Tarble  and  Wicksham.  Fordham: 
Kehoe  and  McCarthy  and  Lynch. 

Virginia  4,  Fordham  2. — On  Wednesday,  April  3d,  the  ’Varsity 
nine  received  its  first  defeat  at  home.  Virginia  conquered  Captain 
Scanlon’s  nine  by  the  score  of  4 to  2.  In  the  ninth  inning,  with 
the  bases  full  and  only  one  out,  the  local  team  threw  away  a golden 
opportunity  to  win.  Kehoe  started  the  rally  with  a two-base  hit. 
O’Reilly  was  passed,  and  Gargan  reached  first  on  an  error.  Barrett 
was  sent  in  to  bat  for  Chapman.  A questionable  decision  by  the 
umpire  on  strikes  was  misunderstood  by  Kehoe,  who  walked  to- 
wards home.  The  score : 


R.  H.  E. 

Virginia  0 0 0 0 1 0 0 3 0 — 4 5 6 

Fordham  0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 — 2 6 3 


Batteries — Virginia:  Rixey,  Wittman  and  Anderson.  Ford- 
ham: O’Reilly,  Kehoe  and  Lynch. 

Fordham  8,  Wesleyan  2. — On  May  6th,  Wesleyan  invaded 
Fordham  and  was  beaten  8 to  2.  Kehoe  was  on  the  mound  and  let 
the  Nutmeg  collegians  down  with  one  hit.  The  game  was  replete 
with  brilliant  plays,  O’Reilly  and  Sharkey  contributing  catches  that 
bordered  on  the  sensational.  Barrett,  Kehoe  and  Sharkey  were  the 
heavy  stickers  of  the  fray.  The  Score : 


R.  H.  E. 

Wesleyan  0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—2  1 6 

Fordham  0 0 0 5 0 0 0 3 x — 8 10  4 
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Batteries — Wesleyan:  Jones  and  McCarthy.  Fordham:  Kehoe 
and  Lynch. 

Pennsylvania  5,  Fordham  1. — On  May  10th,  Fordham  visited 
Philadelphia  and  went  down  to  defeat,  obtaining  only  a brace  of 
hits.  The  score  was  5 to  1.  After  the  first  inning  Kehoe  pitched 
good  ball,  but  Captain  Scanlon’s  men  could  not  connect  with  the 
shoots  of  Clark  and  Marshall.  Two  home  runs  in  the  opening  in- 
ning proved  to  be  the  ’Varsity’s  undoing.  McCaffrey  at  short 
played  a grand  article  of  ball.  The  score: 


R.  H.  E. 

Fordham  0 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0—1  2 2 

Pennsylvania  3 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 x — 5 7 2 


Batteries — Fordham : Kehoe  and  Lynch.  Penn : Clark,  Mar- 
shall and  Gordon. 

Georgetoum  4,  Fordham  3. — Those  ancient  rivals,  Georgetown 
and  Fordham,  met  at  Fordham  on  May  13th,  and  the  boys  from  the 
Capital  City  were  returned  the  victors  by  the  score  of  4 to  3 after 
ten  innings  of  play.  Kehoe  was  in  good  shape  and  held  the  win- 
ners to  four  hits.  The  nine  safeties  made  by  the  ’Varsity  only  pro- 
duced three  runs  because  O’Connor,  the  Georgetown  twirler,  kept 
them  well  scattered.  Nine  localites  were  left  stranded  on  the  bases. 
With  the  score  3 to  2 in  favor  of  Fordham,  Pitcher  O’Connor,  the 
first  man  at  bat  in  the  seventh,  drove  the  ball  into  right  field  and 
made  the  circuit  before  it  was  returned  to  the  infield.  Georgetown 
scored  the  winning  run  in  the  tenth  when  Kehoe  threw  past  first 
base  in  an  effort  to  catch  Cogan.  Connelly,  who  had  previously  been 
passed,  crossed  the  plate  with  the  run  that  put  the  Potomac  lads  in 
the  lead.  With  two  out  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  Sharkey  beat 
out  a hit,  but  was  forced  at  second  and  the  game  was  over.  Mc- 
Caffrey at  shortstop  put  up  a game  that  was  far  above  the  ordinary. 
He  accepted  ten  chances  without  an  error.  Some  of  the  plays  were 
of  the  sensational  order.  Gargan  at  third  also  played  well.  The 


score:  r.  h.  e. 

Georgetown  0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 1 — 4 4 0 

Fordham  0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0—3  9 2 


Batteries — Georgetown  : O’Connor  and  Fury.  Fordham  : Ke- 
hoe and  Lynch. 

Fordham  9,  Columbia  4. — The  Columbia-Fordham  game 
usually  decides  the  college  championship  of  Greater  New  York,  and 
this  year  the  honors  come  to  Fordham  again.  The  team  met  at 
Fordham  Field  on  May  17th  and  the  Maroon  nine  experienced  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  trouncing  the  Morningside  collegians  by  the  score 
of  9 to  4.  Kehoe  and  Ulrich  were  the  opposing  boxmen  and  the 
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honors  went  to  Big  Tom.  For  seven  innings  he  allowed  Columbia 
only  one  hit  and  then  let  up  to  such  an  extent  that  seven  bingles 
were  secured  in  the  last  two  rounds.  He  sent  down  fourteen  Blue 
and  White  batters  on  strikes.  A sensational  running  catch  and  a 
throw  by  Gargan,  which  doubled  up  an  ambitious  Columbia  base 
runner  at  the  plate,  was  as  brilliant  a play  as  has  been  seen  on 
Fordham  Field  in  some  time.  Kehoe,  Gargan  and  O’Reilly  each 
secured  two  hits.  Skip  McCarthy  drove  out  one  of  Ulrich’s  offer- 
ings for  three  bases,  the  longest  hit  of  the  game.  Flanagan,  sub- 
bing at  second  for  Sharkey,  made  a creditable  showing.  The  score : 


R.  H.  E. 

Columbia  1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0—4  8 6 

Fordham  0 4 1 1 1 1 1 0 x— 9 9 3 


Batteries — Columbia : Ulrich  and  Maloy.  Fordham : Kehoe 
and  Lynch. 

Track  Team  News. — On  April  29th,  the  ’Varsity  relay  team 
competed  in  the  Pennsylvania  relay  carnival  at  Philadelphia.  After 
a hard  fought  race  Captain  Ed  Walsh  pulled  the  brand  from  the  fire, 
finishing  ahead  of  the  opposing  anchor  men.  The  time,  3 132  1-5,  is 
good  considering  the  fact  that  Elliffe  and  Chapman  were  candidates 
for  the  baseball  nine  and  had  very  little  training  for  this  race  Five 
teams  lined  up  at  the  start.  New  York  University,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Haverford  and  Pittsburg  University  were  the  other  aspirants  for 
honors.  Joe  McCaffrey  took  up  the  fourth  position  from  the  rail. 
Lauer,  the  first  N.  Y.  U.  runner,  who  represents  the  New  York 
A.  C.  in  open  competition,  showed  a burst  of  speed  which  carried 
him  about  seven  yards  ahead  of  McCaffrey.  At  the  touch-off, 
Elliffe,  our  second  man,  was  accidentally  tripped  by  Lauer,  who 
had  fallen  after  being  relieved.  This  caused  the  Maroon  quartet  to 
lose  about  six  more  yards.  Elliffe  set  out  after  Lescher,  of  N.  Y. 
U.,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  runner  who  had  jumped  into  second 
place  by  reason  of  Elliffe’s  fall.  Milly  gained  ground  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  second  place  before  the  relief  station  was  reached. 
Eddie  Chapman  then  took  up  the  running  and  gained  back  a few 
yards  on  Murphy,  of  the  Violet  team.  When  Captain  Walsh  started 
the  pursuit  he  was  eight  yards  behind  Captain  Smith,  the  New  York 
anchor  man.  From  the  outset  it  could  be  seen  that  the  Maroon 
leader  was  gaining  steadily,  but  few  of  the  spectators  expected  the 
Fordham  representative  to  win.  A hundred  yards  from  the  finish 
Walsh  drew  up  on  even  terms  with  the  fast  tiring  leader.  From 
then  on  it  was  a runaway  race  for  Walsh,  who  finished  well  within 
himself,  seven  yards  ahead  of  Smith.  The  banner  was  brought 
back  to  Fordham. 
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Amherst  vs.  Ford  ham, — At  the  games  of  the  Amherst  College 
Alumni,  Brooklyn  Branch,  which  took  place  on  May  13th,  the  Ford- 
ham  relay,  received  its  first  defeat  of  the  year  in  a match  race  with 
Amherst.  Chapman’s  injury  made  it  necessary  for  Dad  White  to 
don  his  running  togs  and  attempt  to  regain  his  1910  form.  A week 
of  training  failed  to  put  Dad  in  any  kind  of  shape  for  a hard  race. 
Joe  McCaffrey  lost  ten  yards  on  the  first  relay  and  Dad  White  lost 
about  the  same.  Billy  Elliffe,  running  third,  gained  back  about  half 
the  lead  that  the  New  England  collegians  had  obtained.  Ed  Walsh 
ran  last  and  caueht  the  Amherst  anchor  man  just  before  the  home 
stretch  was  reached,  but  the  effort  proved  too  much  for  our  track 
captain,  who  was  beaten  to  the  tape  by  two  yards.  The  running 
of  Walsh  and  Elliffe  was  far  above  reproach. 

Notes. — Jack  Coffey  is  more  than  making  good  as  a member 
of  the  Denver  team  of  the  Western  League.  Twice  in  one  week 
Jack  had  nerve  enough  to  steal  home  and  succeeded  in  both  at- 
tempts. He  is  fielding  well,  is  batting  better  than  ever,  and  is  run- 
ning the  bases  in  great  fashion.  He  can’t  do  any  more  than  that. 

Chapman’s  Injury. — Eddie  Chapman  received  an  injury  on  May 
4th  that  will  keep  him  out  of  athletics  for  the  remainder  of  the  col- 
lege year.  While  training  for  the  track  team  he  weakened  his  foot, 
but  did  not  experience  any  great  trouble  with  it  until  the  above 
date,  when  at  baseball  practice.  While  running  after  a fly  ball 
he  turned  on  his  foot,  and  an  examination  showed  that  two  small 
bones  above  the  arch  had  broken.  Chapman’s  loss  will  be  greatly 
felt,  as  he  was  the  regular  first  baseman  on  the  ’Varsity.  The 
track  team  will  also  miss  him,  as  he  had  intended  running  in  the 
Amherst  Alumni  games  and  at  the  Intercollegiate  Championships. 

Fordham  Reserves. — A team  composed  of  first  division  board- 
ers and  known  as  the  Reserves  gives  great  promise  at  this  time  of 
writing.  Already  one  victory  has  been  chalked  up.  On  Saturday, 
May  13th,  the  Reserves  traveled  to  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  and 
defeated  New  York  Military  Academy  by  the  score  of  10  to  6. 
Keelin,  the  former  Prep,  twirler,  fanned  fourteen  of  the  losers  »u  the 
eight  innings  he  pitched. 

James  A.  McDermott,  ’14. 

Prep.  Notes 

Townsend  Harris  Hall  vs.  Prep. — On  April  26th  the  Prep, 
won  its  eighth  straight  victory.  On  that  date  the  nine  from 
Townsend  Harris  Hall  visited  Fordham  and  went  down  to  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  Prep,  by  the  score  of  8 to  2.  Tom  Ryan 
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held  the  mound  for  the  Prep.,  and  up  to  date  is  showing  good 
form.  Farrell  starred  for  the  visitors,  although  he  allowed  the 
Prep,  many  hits.  Score: 

Townsend  Harris  1 0 0 1 0 0 — 2 

Fordham  Prep 0 0 6 2 0 0 — 8 

Batteries — Farrell  and  Dill ; T.  Ryan  and  Viviano.  Umpire 
— Mr.  McDermott. 

Xavier  vs.  Fordham  Prep. — The  Prep,  added  another  vic- 
tory to  their  list  when  they  brought  into  camp  the  nine  from 
Xavier  Prep.  It  was  a loose  game,  as  the  visitors  failed  many 
times  to  see  “Packy”  Ryan’s  curves.  Good  fielding  by  Fordham 
and  the  home  run  of  “Packy”  Ryan,  followed  by  Viviano’s  three- 
bagger,  was  enough  to  make  victory  certain.  Score : 

Fordham  Prep 2 3 0 2 1 0 2 3 * — 13 

Xavier  Prep 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 — 2 

Batteries — Ryan  and  Viviano ; Hurley  and  Ward.  Umpire — 
Mr.  McDermott. 

Greenwich  High  vs.  Fordham  Prep. — The  Prep,  met  its  first 
defeat  of  the  season  when  they  journeyed  to  Greenwich,  Conn., 
and  met  the  High  School  there.  O’Rourke  pitched  for  Ford- 
ham and  did  well,  although  defeated.  Fox  starred  for  Green- 
wich, allowing  but  three  hits.  Score: 

Greenwich  High  0 0 2 1 0 2 0 2 — 7 

Fordham  Prep 1 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 — 3 

Batteries — O’Rourke  and  Viviano;  Fox  and  Smith. 

De  Witt  Clinton  vs.  Prep. — The  Prep,  recovered  from  its  de- 
feat on  the  6th  at  the  hands  of  Greenwich  by  administering  a 
severe  drubbing  to  the  fast  nine  from  De  Witt  Clinton. 
O’Rourke  showed  better  form  in  this  game  than  in  the  previous 
one.  The  De  Witt  Clinton  boys  were  ever  at  a loss  as  to  how 
to  connect  with  “Larry’s”  terrible  curves.  After  a few  innings 
Tom  Ryan  replaced  Larry  on  the  slab.  Flanagan  played  well, 
being  credited  with  a two-sacker. 

De  Witt  Clinton  0 20020000—4 

Fordham  Prep 3 5 2 1 2 1 2 2 * — 18 

Batteries — O’Rourke,  Ryan  and  Viviano;  Spooner  and  Nel- 
son. 

Englewood  High  vs.  Prep. — The  Prep,  again  showed  that 
they  have  by  far  the  best  Prep,  school  team  in  and  around 
Greater  New  York  when  they  met  and  trimmed  the  crack  Engle- 
wood High  School  nine  to  the  tune  of  11  to  2.  All  around  good 
playing  and  the  good  use  of  the  big  stick  both  by  Home  Run 
Ryan  and  Capt.  O’Rourke  helped  greatly  to  earn  the  victory. 
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The  visitors  were  at  a loss  at  all  times  to  find  the  ball.  Score: 

Englewood  High  0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 — 2 

Fordham  Prep 2 0 3 1 4 0 1 0 — 11 

Batteries — Curry  and  Roper;  O’Rourke  and  Viviano.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  McDermott. 

Robert  S.  Lloyd,  Jr- 
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ONE  week  from  to-day  we  will  be  in  the  midst  of  very 
severe  final  examinations,  and  one  month  from 
to-day  will  be  Commencement.  Our  dispositions 
at  present  are  such  as  to  cause  us  to  look  beyond 
the  week  and  see  the  month ; and,  accordingly,  a 
verse,  entitled  “Vale,  Classics”  in  the  “Nassau  Literary  Maga- 
zine” strikes  a sympathetic  note  of  appreciation.  But  even  pre- 
scinding from  subjective  considerations,  the  verse  is  rather 
catchy  and  not  a little  clever. 

“You,  little  girl  with  eyes  of  gray 
And  cheeks  as  soft  as  satin — 

The  thought  of  you,  so  sweet,  so  gay, 

Drives  off  all  thought  of  Latin. 


“And  when  within  the  Iliad 
I read  of  burning  ships, 

My  wandering  thoughts  straight  set  me  mad 
To  kiss  your  burning  lips. 


“How  can  I keep  my  wayward  mind 
Within  the  classic  highways, 

When  I recall  of  summer  time 

Those  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays! 

“Oh ! summer  days,  swift  speed  to  me — 

Then  farewell  classic  themes! 

And  you,  wee  girl,  my  Goddess  be, 

My  dawn  of  brightest  dreams.” 

“Robert  Emmet”  and  “Bobbie,”  the  one  an  oration,  the  other 
a story,  are  the  best  articles  in  the  May  issue  of  the  “Exponent.” 
A biographical  essay  on  “Robert  E.  Lee”  and  a verse,  “Voices  of 
Spring,”  are  also  deserving  of  praise. 

Seventeen  pages  is  rather  too  much  space  for  a college  maga- 
zine to  devote  to  one  essay,  excellent  though  that  essay  may  be. 
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Yet  this  is  the  amount  of  space  “The  Providential  Nation”  oc- 
cupies in  “The  Viatorian.”  One  of  the  purposes  of  a magazine 
is  to  be  read,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  very  few  college  under- 
graduates will  take  the  trouble  to  read  essays  of  such  extreme 
length.  And,  besides  this  essay,  there  is  another  of  eight  pages, 
and  together  they  tend  to  make  the  “Viatorian”  rather  heavy. 
“Man’s  Pilgrimage”  is  a praiseworthy  effort  in  verse. 

“Beauty  in  Poetry”  and  “Byron  a Genius,”  two  essays  in  the 
“Sentinel,”  are  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  “D’Youville  Magazine”  is  excel- 
lent. The  essays  are  remarkably  good  and  must  have  entailed  a 
great  deal  of  very  hard  work.  But  the  results  proved  that  the 
work  was  well  repaid.  The  series  of  sketches  on  the  characters 
of  Dickens,  “Shakespeare’s  Appreciation  of  Music,”  “Modern 
Philosophy  in  a Garb  Designed  by  Maeterlinck”  and  “John 
Henry  Newman  in  His  Letters”  are  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion. “The  Ghost  of  the  Mansion  House”  is  the  best  article  of 
fiction.  Miss  Gladys  Garber  contributes  two  pretty  poems.  One 
of  them  is  entitled  “A  Dream,”  and  if  we  had  such  beautiful 
dreams  we  would  try  to  pass  most  of  our  time  in  slumberland. 

“A  Rosary  of  Prayer”  in  “The  Dial”  is  a series  of  pretty 
verselets,  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class  in  St.  Mary’s  College.  The 
plan  is  an  ingenious  one  and  is  well  carried  out.  The  prose 
articles  of  this  publication  are  also  meritorious. 

We  quote  the  following  verse  from  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Monthly  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Elsa  Schuh : 

“CUSHLA  MA  CREH.” 

“Often  I dream  of  thee, 

Pulse  of  my  heart! 

Dreaming,  I seem  to  see 
Life  as  it  used  to  be, 

On  green  Kilarney’s  lea, 

When  I lived  all  for  thee. 

“Life  called  me  o’er  the  sea, 

Pulse  of  my  heart ! 

Love  calls  me  back  to  thee; 

Say,  wilt  thou  waiting  be, 

And  wilt  thou  welcome  me 
If  I return  to  thee, 

Pulse  of  my  heart?” 
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“A  May  Basket  for  a Lady”  in  the  “St.  Angela  Quarterly” 
is  signed  with  the  initials  “D.D.C.”  This  seems  peculiar  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  other  articles  in  this 
magazine  are  signed  with  the  names  of  the  fair  authors.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reason  for  signing  this  article  simply  with 
initials,  it  certainly  should  not  be  on  account  of  any  timidity  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  that  her  work  was  not  good.  For,  although 
there  are  more  pretentious  contributions  both  of  prose  and  of 
poetry  in  this  publication,  nevertheless  we  enjoyed  reading  the 
above  named  article  more  than  any  of  the  others.  The  style  is 
simple ; the  tale  also  is  simple,  and  therein  lies  its  charm. 

Francis  J.  Spellman. 

Medical  Notes 

WHILE  we  regret  not  having  shared  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  building,  we  are  happy 
to  know  that  the  classes  following  us  in  the 
near  future  are  to  reap  the  benefits  associated 
with  modernly  equipped  laboratories.  Per- 
haps the  course  which  will  be  favored  most  by  the  completion 
of  the  new  school  is  that  of  toxicology,  taught  by  Dr.  Justin 
Herold.  When  I say  favored  most,  I mean 
Dr.  Harold  the  furthering  of  this  course  along  lines  of 
thoroughness  suggested  by  Dr.  Herold.  With 
the  completion  of  an  adequately  equipped  laboratory  for  chem- 
ical and  toxicological  experimentation,  the  Doctor  hopes  to  ac- 
complish the  high  ideals  and  ambitions  he  has  so  earnestly 
started  out  to  realize.  In  consequence  of  the  well  prepared  lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  class  during  the  year,  the  boys  appreciate 
very  truly  the  import  and  value  of  this  subject  both  in  private 
practice  and  in  legal  medicine.  To  say  that  the  Senior  Class 
has  shown  unusual  interest  in  Dr.  Herold’s  lectures  is  but  to 
express  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  class,  that  the  efforts  of 
our  professor  are  doubly  valued,  his  teachings  being  the  result 
of  long  years  of  personal  study  and  experience,  which  come  to 
us  first  hand  and  make  our  course  a rare  treasure  indeed. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  have  been  seriously  at  work  preparing  for  hospital  exami- 
nations. While  a few  of  the  men  did  not  try 
Hospital  for  regular  hospital  services,  they  have,  how- 
Exams.  ever,  arranged  to  take  short  interne  services  in 
lying-in  hospitals  or  act  as  assistants  in  dis- 
pensaries of  various  hospitals  about  town.  In  past  years,  the 
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graduating  classes  have  brought  home  to  their  Alma  Mater,  in  a 
most  befitting  and  forcible  manner,  the  efficiency  of  the  training 
offered  at  Fordham  by  their  obtaining  between  90  and  100  per 
cent,  of  the  appointments  to  hospital  staffs  in  and  around  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  hospital  appointments  were  as  follows: 

A.  S.  Driscoll,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Elkins,  Randall’s  Island,  N.  Y.  C. 

M.  Healy,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C. 

G.  W.  McSweeney,  Lincoln  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C. 

J.  A.  McSweeney,  Fordham  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C. 

J.  J.  Reid,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C. 

H.  A.  Vier,  Brooklyn  German  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Walsh,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C. 

A.  A.  Wildman,  St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  N.  Y.  C. 

Again  this  year  the  class  of  1911  has  gallantly  carried  to 
the  goal  of  victory  a credit  roll  of  90  per  cent,  of  appointments 
won  by  those  who  competed  for  places. 

In  looking  back  over  the  four  years  of  student  days,  we  can 
only  now  comprehend  the  way  in  which  a most  confusing  and 
irksome  problem  of  highly  theoretical  subjects 
Retrospect  has  all  this  while  insidiously,  co-ordinately  and 
thoroughly  evolved  an  end  product  which  is 
expressed  by  and  embodied  in  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
In  the  beginning  of  our  career  as  students  the  curriculum  was 
but  an  incomprehensible  mess  of  names  and  ambiguous  terms. 
But  aside  from  the  strange  vocabulary  found  in  the  sanctum  of 
medicine,  the  relationship  and  dependence  of  one  subject  upon 
another  was  a matter  far  beyond  all  reasonable  effort  of  the  be- 
ginner to  conceive  and  lent  only  but  to  the  meshes  of  a horribly 
matted  conundrum.  But,  alas ! here  we  stand  with  all  the  sa- 
gacity of  Solomon,  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  a profound  wis- 
dom, about  to  emerge  from  the  dimmed  hours  of  arduous  study 
into  the  daylight  of  the  medical  profession,  where  to  understand 
how  the  problem  of  four  years’  study  unravels  itself  and  reveals 
a training  which  equips  the  young  medical  aspirant  for  his  life’s 
work.  In  the  course  of  our  study  the  formative  mind  has  drunk, 
absorbed,  and  assimilated  many  of  the  theories  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  which,  together  with  the  personal  findings  of  individual 
instructors,  have  awakened  in  us  no  small  amount  of  the  reflec- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  possibilities  of  the  powers  invested 
in  the  personality  of  man. 

With  the  close  of  class-room  work,  I,  together  with  my 
fellow  classmates,  stand  witness  of  the  way,  fashioned  after  the 
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norm  of  our  professors’  examples,  in  which  the  right  application 
of  our  knowledge  is  to  be  productive  of  maximum  good  to  those 
who  are  to  seek  our  aid  in  the  future.  Therefore,  as  a last  chap- 
ter in  my  career  as  a student  at  Fordham,  I cannot  refrain,  at 
the  present  writing,  from  expressing  the  deep  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion the  class  of  1911  holds  to  the  Faculty  for  their  interest  and 
attention  shown  throughout  our  course. 

Edward  F.  Walsh,  Class  Editor. 

Book  Reviews 

The  Little  Girl  from  Back  East.  By  Isabel  J.  Roberts.  Ben- 
ziger  Bros. : New  York.  45  cents. 

In  “The  Little  Girl  from  Back  East”  we  have  an  extremely 
interesting  book  for  children.  It  is  the  story  of  a little  girl,  Polly 
Day,  who  spends  a vacation  with  her  mother  in  California.  Dur- 
ing her  recovery  from  a fall,  which  she  received  while  at  play, 
she  teaches  a Chinese  servant  to  read  and  write,  and  finally  con- 
verts him.  The  story  is  very  pleasantly  told,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  authoress  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scenes  she  de- 
scribes. 

Synchronic  Chart  of  United  States  History.  By  George  E. 
Croscup,  B.A.  Windsor  Publishing  Co.  $1.50. 

In  this  chart-history  of  the  United  States  the  author  divides 
the  country’s  development  into  four  periods,  viz.,  that  of  dis- 
covery, the  colonial,  the  revolutionary,  and  the  national.  Special 
treatises  are  given  on  territorial  expansion,  the  constitution,  and 
the  tariff,  besides  the  history  of  the  political  parties,  slavery,  and 
our  insular  possessions,  together  with  numerous  charts  and  sta- 
tistics, which  render  it  very  interesting  and  instructive.  This 
book  should  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  students  who  wish  to 
review  their  history  briefly,  but  also  to  teachers  and  professors. 

W.  A.  L. 

Selected  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Christopher  Hughes.  Fr.  Pus- 
tet  & Co.:  New  York  and  Cincinnati.  $1.00. 

These  will  be  read  with  great  profit  by  clergy  and  laity.  The 
treatment  of  these  very  practical  topics  is  clear,  simple,  and  di- 
rect. It  is  indeed  remarkable  to  find  in  such  brief  sermons  so 
complete  an  exposition  of  subjects  as  “Indifferentism  in  Re- 
ligion,” “The  Work  of  the  Church,”  “The  Church  and  Civiliza- 
tion.” The  book,  while  devotional,  is  at  the  same  time  highly  in- 
structive. T.  F.  G. 
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"Who  Are  the  Jesuits?”  Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.J.  B. 
Herder:  St.  Louis.  Price,  50  cents. 

“Who  Are  the  Jesuits?”  is  a brief  history  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  which  traces  its  development  from  its  foundation  by  St. 
Ignatius  to  the  present  day  and  gives  a clear  explanation  of  its 
purpose.  It  plainly  shows  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  accusations 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  Jesuits.  The  flagrant  misrep- 
resentations which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  encyclopedias 
and  periodicals  are  refuted  by  a clear  and  exact  statement  of  the 
truth,  which,  while  brief,  affords  nevertheless  reliable  and  satis- 
factory information  to  the  honest  and  impartial  seeker  of  truth. 

W.  A.  L. 

Second  Spring.  By  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.J.  Longmans, 
Green  & Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  will  serve  as  an  excellent  complement  to  the 
author’s  previous  work  on  “Imitation  and  Analysis.”  Besides  in- 
creasing and  advancing  the  imitation  work  up  to  the  grade  suit- 
able for  College  English,  he  has  presented  as  material  for  this 
imitation  a great  English  Catholic  classic,  Newman’s  Sermon  on 
the  Second  Spring.  In  the  introduction  the  author  sets  forth  in 
an  excellent  and  forceful  manner  the  reasons  why  this  sermon 
holds  so  high  a place  both  in  the  ecclesiastic  history  of  England 
and  in  modern  Catholic  classical  literature. 

J.  F.  F. 
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The  Lawyer  as  a Citizen 

IF  we  were  to  regard  half  the  amiable  witticisms  that  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  directed  at  the  legal  pro- 
fession, if  we  were  to  lend  our  distracted  ears  to  but  a 
moiety  of  the  sarcastic  comment  and  sympathetic  pity 
lavished  upon  those  who  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves 
as  to  embark  upon  a profession  in  this  highly  commercial  age, 
we  should  be  apt  to  look  upon  this  commencement  as  the  sad- 
dest occasion  in  our  lives.  If  we  were  to  be  guided  by  the  not 
uncommon  impression  that  a lawyer  is  half  a knave  and  half  a 
fool,  we  should  be  compelled  to  view  this  festive  gathering  as 
little  more  than  a solemn  wake  and  to  regard  our  caps  and 
gowns  as  but  the  sable  trappings  of  our  own  funerals. 

Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind  and  our  self-respect  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  these  reflections  upon  our  chosen 
calling  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  erroneous,  and  far  from  averting 
our  heads  with  humiliation  as  we  take  our  diplomas,  we  take 
them  with  a sense  of  elevation  because  we  know  that  by  that 
act  we  are  enrolling  ourselves  in  a profession  to  which,  above  all 
others,  an  American  should  be  proud  to  belong.  For  whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  lawyer,  whatever  slurs  the  unthinking 
may  cast  upon  him  or  upon  his  profession,  one  fact  stands  out 
with  luminous  clarity  in  any  consideration  of  his  place  and  sta- 
tion in  the  body  politic — and  that  is  the  solid  value,  the  sterling 
worth,  the  splendid  integrity  of  his  services  as  an  American 
citizen. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  lands  from  Cicero  to  Webster,  the 
lawyer  has  made  his  influence  felt.  He  has  been  to  the  front  in 
every  great  political  movement,  he  has  been  influential  in  the 
affairs  of  government  wherever  government  has  been  instituted. 
What  the  physician  has  been  to  the  individual,  the  lawyer  has 
been  to  the  state,  safeguarding  its  progress,  protecting  its  wel- 
fare, and  not  infrequently  preserving  its  existence.  Less  re- 
nowned than  the  warrior,  the  lawyer  has  done  more  with  his 
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intellect  and  pen  than  the  warrior  ever  dreamed  of  accomplish- 
ing, because  it  has  been  his  part  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear 
down,  to  construct  and  not  to  destroy. 

But  whatever  the  lawyer  may  have  done  elsewhere  there  is 
no  nation  in  which  his  services  have  been  so  conspicuous  or  so 
eminent  as  here  in  our  own  land.  And  this  circumstance  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nature  of  our  institutions. 

Ours  is  a government  which  depends  for  its  very  existence 
upon  the  temper  and  spirit  of  its  people.  It  has  none  of  the 
brutal  cohesiveness  of  a monarchy,  none  of  the  means  of  self- 
preservation  that  hedge  a despotism.  Save  for  the  disposition  of 
its  people,  its  power  and  strength,  are  no  more  than  so  much 
paper. 

Other  nations  are  governed  by  ruling  classes  or  ruling  fam- 
ilies upon  whose  shoulders  is  placed  the  burden  of  preserving 
the  institutions  of  their  land.  Other  nations  are  ruled  from  a 
stable  and  supposedly  superior  source,  which  has  the  selfish  in- 
centive to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  government  and  the  force 
of  standing  armies,  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
classes,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  established  law.  America 
has  none  of  these  aptitudes. 

Save  for  the  innate  integrity  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens 
our  country  has  no  cohesive  force  to  assure  its  authority  or  to 
perpetuate  its  government.  It  has  no  ruling  family,  it  has  no 
ruling  class.  No  man  has  any  more  interest  in  our  particular 
form  of  government  than  any  other  man.  The  president  and  the 
veriest  anarchist  are  citizens  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  value  of  the  lawyer  as  a citizen  is 
to  be  found.  By  inclination,  education,  study  and  association 
he  is  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  government.  Of  all 
the  grades  and  classes  that  go  to  the  making  of  the  American 
nation,  no  grade  or  class,  no  profession,  trade,  craft  or  occupa- 
tion has  the  equipment  for  effective  citizenship  that  the  legal 
profession  possesses. 

In  the  first  place  the  lawyer  belongs  to  the  only  aristocracy 
that  a democracy  may  know — the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  His 
labor  is  intellectual  and  not  physical,  his  tools  are  his  brains,  and 
his  efforts  make  for  the  development  of  mentality. 

In  the  second  place  the  lawyer’s  education  compels  him  to 
understand  the  government  under  which  he  lives.  He  must 
understand  its  constitution.  He  must  appreciate  the  system  by 
which  its  laws  are  formulated  and  enforced.  He  must  spend  his 
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days  and  nights  in  tracing  the  development  of  its  institutions. 
He  must  follow  its  decrees  to  their  fountain  head  and  investi- 
gate the  minutest  workings  of  its  political  machinery.  He  must 
not  only  understand  its  laws:  he  must  appreciate  their  effect, 
realize  their  limitations  and  perceive  their  relation  to  the  body 
politic. 

In  the  third  place  the  lawyer’s  position  in  the  social  organi- 
zation supplements  his  natural  endowments,  his  education  and 
his  studies.  His  associations  conspicuously  fit  him  for  an  intel- 
ligent conception  of  his  duties  as  a citizen.  On  the  one  hand  he 
is  brought  into  contact  with  lawmakers  and  judges ; on  the  other 
he  is  given  an  intimate  insight  into  the  condition  of  those  upon 
whom  the  laws  are  designed  to  operate.  He  knows  the  legisla- 
tor who  places  a tax  upon  the  statute  books,  he  knows  the 
farmer,  for  instance,  upon  whom  that  tax  must  fall.  Forming  as 
he  does  the  buffer  between  the  rigors  of  the  law  and  those  who 
feel  its  effects  he  sees,  before  anyone  else,  the  general  trend  of 
events,  and  is  in  a position  to  accelerate  progress  or  to  retard 
disaster. 

It  was  this  peculiar  fitness  of  the  lawyer  that  James  Bryce 
had  in  mind  when  he  declared  in  his  “American  Commonwealth,” 
that: 

“Whether  the  (American)  lawyer  is,  or  is  not,  a better  citi- 
zen than  his  neighbors,  he  is  likely  to  be  a shrewder  one,  know- 
ing more  about  government  than  the  rest  of  them  do,  and  able, 
at  least,  to  perceive  the  mischiefs  of  bad  legislation  which  farm- 
ers and  shopkeepers  only  faintly  realize.  Thus  on  the  whole  the 
influence  of  the  profession  makes  for  good  . . . and  is  the 

means  of  revealing  and  defeating  the  tricks  of  politicians,  and  of 
keeping  the  wholesome  principles  of  the  constitution  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.” 

It  was  this  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  lawyer  of  which  that 
great  philosopher  and  eminent  statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  was 
thinking  when  he  declared  in  his  speech  on  “Conciliation  with 
the  the  American  Colonies”  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  fierce 
spirit  of  liberty  which  flamed  on  these  shores  was  the  fact  that 
in  no  other  country  in  the  world  was  the  law  so  general  a study. 

“This  study,”  said  Burke,  “renders  men  acute,  inquisitive, 
dexterous,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defense,  full  of  resources. 
In  other  countries  the  people  more  simple  and  of  a less  mercurial 
cast  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual 
grievance.  Here  they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pres- 
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sure  of  a grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They  argue 
misgovernment  at  a distance  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny 
in  every  faintest  breeze.” 

Such,  then,  are  the  qualifications  of  the  lawyer,  such  are  his 
functions  as  a citizen. 

And  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  the  concrete  and 
actual  manner  in  which  the  lawyer  brings  his  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  government. 

First  of  all  there  is  his  own  direct  influence  at  the  polls. 
This  in  itself  is  no  inconsiderable  matter.  For  in  mere  numerical 
strength  the  legal  profession  is  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  class  election. 

But  it  is  in  his  indirect  influence  upon  the  connections  of 
others  that  the  lawyer’s  chief  power  is  to  be  found.  Because  of 
his  closer  acquaintance  with  government  and  laws  his  fellow 
citizens  naturally  rely  upon  him  for  explanation  and  advice  when 
confronted  with  any  proposition  involving  the  fundamentals  of 
government.  If  he  believes  that  certain  laws  or  certain  policies 
are  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  democratic  ideals,  that  belief  will 
be  disseminated  among  his  friends  and  neighbors,  among  his 
business  associates  and  his  social  companions,  who  will  be  the 
more  apt  to  share  his  point  of  view  because  they  feel  that  he  is 
qualified  to  judge. 

Thus  directly  and  indirectly  the  lawyer  wields  a force  in 
the  nation,  that  is  the  nucleus  of  a strong,  conservative,  intelli- 
gent, patriotic  public  spirit,  a spirit  which  more  than  anything 
else,  creates  and  insures  the  cohesive  strength  of  which  a re- 
public stands  in  vital  need. 

It  is  idle,  I know,  to  argue  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, or  to  cite  the  notable  acts  of  individual  members  of  a class 
to  prove  the  value  of  the  class  as  a whole.  But  when  the  par- 
ticular examples  are  practically  endless,  when  they  meet  one  at 
every  turn  and  corner,  and  more  conclusively,  when  the  illus- 
trious acts  of  individual  members  of  a class  proceed  in  largest 
measure  from  the  peculiar  fitness  which  the  class  as  a whole 
possesses,  then  it  is  just  and  proper  to  point  to  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  individual  members  of  a profession  when  the  worth 
of  their  profession  is  impugned. 

And  it  is  therefore  pertinent  to  observe  that  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  four  of 
the  five,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Livingston 
and  John  Adams,  were  lawyers;  that  James  Madison,  the  man 
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whose  name  stands  out  most  eminently  among  those  who 
drafted  the  Constitution,  was  a sincere  and  earnest  student  of 
the  law ; that  the  two  men  who  did  more  than  any  others  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  John  Jay,  were  lawyers;  and  that  the  national  anthem 
owes  its  origin  to  Francis  Scott  Key — a member  of  the  bar. 
And,  proceeding  further  in  our  history,  the  man  who  stood  at 
the  helm  of  government  in  the  darkest  hours  that  our  country 
ever  knew,  and  whose  gentle  virtue  no  less  than  his  brilliant 
parts  piloted  us  through  the  shoals  of  disunion  and  rebellion  was 
the  country  lawyer — Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  this  ennumeration  further. 
It  is  enough  to  realize  that  from  the  time  when  American  liberty 
had  its  birth  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  loved  justice  because  they 
had  studied  it,  and  hated  tyranny  because  their  education  had 
taught  them  the  limits  of  authority,  the  roll  of  American  power 
has  been  bright  with  the  names  of  lawyers  who  were  better 
citizens,  and  better  patriots  because  their  citizenship  was  intel- 
ligent, and  their  patriotism  founded  on  the  bedrock  of  reason. 

And  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  we  may  be  confident  that  it 
shall  be  in  the  future.  Though  ignorance  may  slur,  and  envy 
sneer,  though  those  who  measure  human  values  by  the  dollar- 
mark,  and  gauge  success  only  by  what  it  can  do  may  look  with 
condescension  upon  the  law,  and  sagely  declare  that  there  are  too 
many  lawyers,  the  profession  will  continue  to  exercise  its  salu- 
tary and  guiding  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  a free  people. 
Rising  superior  to  the  occasional  trickster  or  knave  who  may 
chance  “to  creep,  or  intrude,  or  climb  into  the  fold,”  the  great, 
sane  body  of  the  bar  will  continue  to  stand  for  all  that  is  best  in 
American  citizenship. 

For  the  spirit  of  men  to  whom  the  bar  looks  for  its  ideals, 
the  spirits  of  those  who  framed  and  expounded  the  nation’s  laws 
when  the  greatest  experiment  in  sovereignty  that  the  world  ever 
saw  was  in  the  making,  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  spirit 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  spirit  of  John  Marshall  still  lives.  It 
glows  within  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  lawyers  who  love  their 
country  the  more  because  they  understand  it.  It  pulses  in  the 
quiet  of  the  hamlet,  it  rises  through  the  tumult  of  the  city’s 
din.  It  lends  a purer  incentive  to  the  lawyer’s  labor,  it  sheds  a 
mellower  lustre  on  his  path.  Silent  and  unnoticed,  it  exists  in 
a thousand  diverse  ways.  Hallowed  and  hallowing  it  pervades 
the  sanctuaries  of  our  courts,  enfolds  the  musty  pages  of  our 
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libraries  and  makes  all  sweet  with  the  ancient  incense  of  order, 
and  of  justice  and  of  truth. 

And  if  the  occasion  should  ever  arise  when  his  country  shall 
again  have  special  and  vital  need  of  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  which  the  lawyer  possesses,  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  will 
prove  that  his  calling  has  lost  no  spark  of  its  pristine  fire  in  the 
circle  of  the  years.  Harking  back  to  the  traditions  of  his  profes- 
sion the  lawyer  of  our  newer  time  will,  if  the  time  demands, 
prove  himself  a not  unworthy  successor  of  the  great  Americans 
who  studied  the  books  that  he  has  studied,  who  practiced  the 
profession  that  he  is  practicing,  and  who  lived  the  life  that  he 
has  set  himself  to  live. 

It  is  with  the  inspiration  of  this  thought  that  we  go  forth 
to-day  treasuring  the  badge  of  our  enrollment.  Mindful  of  the 
past,  confident  of  the  present,  hopeful  of  the  future,  we  are 
dedicating  our  lives  and  our  abilities  to  the  service  of  the  law. 
And  thinking  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  us  and  for  our 
country  by  those  who  have  preceded  us  along  its  mighty  ways, 
we  approach  the  gates  in  all  gratitude  and  in  all  humanity,  not 
with  the  pharisaical  desire  that  our  profession  may  be  found 
worthy  of  us,  but  with  an  humble  and  sincere  prayer  upon  our 
lips  and  within  our  souls,  that  by  the  grace  of  toil,  by  the  virtue 
of  effort,  by  the  dignity  of  honest  labor  and  the  efficiency  of 
upright  and  loyal  citizenship  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  our 
profession.  Stanley  J.  Quinn. 

Invention  and  Reinvention  of  Surgical 
Instruments 

WHEN  we  stop  to  reflect  on  the  rapid  advances 
which  are  being  made  nowadays  in  all 
branches  of  science  and  learning,  our  minds 
are  very  apt  to  become  imbued  with  the  idea 
that,  from  an  intellectual  standpoint,  at  least, 
our  position  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Our  tendency  is  to  pride  ourselves  upon  possessing  all 
that  is  great  and  good,  reflecting,  unconsciously  perhaps,  upon 
the  apparently  primitive  methods  of  our  ancestors;  convincing 
ourselves  that  what  is  accomplished  now  was  not  and  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  the  early  days.  This  is  true  with  regard 
to  all  branches  of  science,  but  more  strikingly  perhaps,  of  medi- 
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cine;  and  it  is  a phase  of  this  particular  branch  of  medicine,  the 
invention  and  reinvention  of  surgical  instruments,  that  I would 
have  you  consider  with  me  this  evening. 

If  we  examine  the  technique,  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
leading  surgeons  of  to-day,  we  feel  inclined  to  extend  a more 
sympathetic  toleration  to  their  predecessors.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a famous  demonstrator  of 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  old  methods 
applied  prior  to  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  induced  a 
patient  to  submit  to  an  operation  for  carcinoma  of  the  breast, 
without  any  form  of  anaesthesia,  the  student  body  was  severely 
shocked,  and  convinced  that  the  surgical  methods  of  the  past 
were  worthy  of  the  name  of  butchery.  When  we  of  the  medical 
profession  were  startled,  some  years  ago,  by  the  invention  of 
the  Roentgen  Ray,  our  sympathies  went  out  to  the  people  of 
yore.  And  when  radium  was  isolated,  and  its  wonderful  possi- 
bilities realized,  we  rightly  deemed  that  we  had  progressed. 
And  so  it  is  with  scores  upon  scores  of  surgical  instruments 
which  we  possess  to-day.  Of  course  we  have  progressed.  And 
in  this  connection  I might  describe  in  detail  our  instruments  of 
to-day;  our  delicate  manipulators  for  the  eye,  ear  and  the  nose. 
Our  various  retractors  and  knives  of  every  conceivable  shape 
and  form,  but  I shall  not  weary  you  with  a list  of  instruments 
of  the  present  time  nor  indeed  of  those  of  centuries  ago.  How- 
ever, I would  have  you  know  that  surgery  was  a science  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  that  the  Egyptians  and  practically  all  the 
ancients  practiced  venesection.  Vessels  were  cut  and  sutured 
and  even  the  suturing  of  nerves  was  understood  and  practised. 
Asepsis  was  not  known,  its  importance  was  not  felt;  but  trace 
back  as  far  as  you  like,  search  where  you  will,  and  you  find  that 
the  principles  which  guided  our  ancestors  were  the  principles 
upon  which  we  base  our  method  of  procedure  to-day. 

We  boast  of  our  skill  and  claim  glory  for  the  invention  of 
surgical  instruments,  just  as  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  ac- 
complished what  was  an  art  among  the  ancients.  But  who 
to-day,  will  embalm  and  preserve  with  the  skill  characteristic  of 
the  Egyptians?  And  again,  let  me  not  pass  over  the  fact  that 
we  laughed  to  scorn  the  tales  of  the  philosopher’s  stone.  “A 
mere  myth,”  we  said,  and  were  satisfied.  To  think  of  changing 
base  metal  to  gold  was  absurd  to  us.  But  at  the  discovery 
of  radium,  the  wonderful  effects  it  produced,  we  were  amazed. 
And,  as  our  own  Doctor  Walsh  so  clearly  states:  “We  have 
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been  accustomed  to  make  fun  of  the  search  for  the  philosopher’s 
stone  by  which  base  metals  would  be  transmuted  into  the  pre- 
cious metals;  but  ten  years  ago,  apparently,  we  found  the  long 
s®ught  for  philosopher’s  stone  in  the  metal  radium,  for  by  means 
of  its  emanations,  we  can  apparently  transform  one  metal  into 
another.  Radium  itself  changes  into  helium,  though  both  were 
thought  to  be  elementary  substances.  Sir  William  Ramsey,  our 
greatest  of  living  chemists  in  the  English-speaking  world,  may 
not  have  solved  the  problem  of  metallic  transmutation,  as  he 
thinks  he  has;  but  he  frankly  places  himself  beside  the  old 
alchemist  in  his  work.” 

We  cannot  doubt  the  fact  that  the  X-Ray  is  a wonderful 
invention,  we  must  admit  that  anaesthesia  has  made  surgery 
possible,  and  that  asepsis  has  rendered  surgery  practicable. 
These  are  products  of  modern  times.  But  we  cannot  claim  the 
invention  of  surgical  instruments.  We  must  admit  that  at  the 
outset  surgery  was  in  a crude  state.  We  must  recall  that  the 
field  was  a limited  one  owing  to  the  tardy  and  scant  attention 
paid  to  dissection.  But  we  do  know  that  operations  were  per- 
formed, and  successfully.  We  have  seen  Mr.  W.  Max  Mueller’s 
first  pictures  of  surgical  operations  extant.  We  know  of  the 
knife  for  circumcision;  we  know  of  the  needle  for  sutures,  the 
needle  holder,  clamps  and  forceps,  scissors,  etc.  These  were  all 
known  and  employed  by  the  surgeons  of  early  times  as  they  are 
known  and  employed  to-day.  Since  work  on  the  nose,  throat, 
ears,  eyes  and  viscera  was  not  far  advanced,  there  was  no  need 
of  instruments  for  operations  on  these  parts. 

However,  there  is  one  fact  that  must  prove  conclusively, 
that  we  have  not  advanced  to  such  a wonderful  degree  in  the 
invention  of  surgical  instruments ; one  fact  that  must  make  us 
realize  that  at  least  some  of  our  instruments  used  to-day  are 
but  reinvented  and  are  but  the  culminations  of  beginnings  made 
in  ancient  or  mediaeval  times.  To  realize  this  we  need  go  no 
further  than  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  we  find  on  exhibition  two  ancient  skulls,  one 
positively  portraying  a trephining  operation. 

Now,  what  does  this  tell  us?  To  argue  a priori  is  a most 
efficient  means  of  attaining  truth,  but  in  this  case  we  cannot 
employ  the  customary  and  traditional  formula  of  cause  to  effect. 
However,  in  the  present  instance  we  have  an  equally  good  and  ac- 
curate method.  We  can  argue  a posteriori.  We  have  an  effect,  and 
every  effect  must  have  an  equal  and  proportionate  cause.  We  find  a 
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skull  of  undoubted  antiquity,  excellently  trephined  and  exhibiting 
the  same  technique  as  is  in  vogue  to-day.  What  then  must  be 
our  assumption  as  to  the  cause?  Surely  the  phenomenon  is  not 
the  outcome  of  mere  chance.  So,  what  is  more  natural  for  us 
than  to  look  at  the  methods  of  performing  such  an  operation 
to-day  and  compare  the  results  with  those  of  the  ancient  skull? 
On  examination,  the  skull  reveals  all  the  eccentricities  of  the 
skull  of  to-day.  We  find  the  same  area  of  operation;  the  same 
incision;  the  same  condition  of  the  bony  edges.  We  know  the 
instruments  used  to-day  in  trephining,  and  why  should  we  not 
conclude  that  they  had  instruments  of  like  nature  in  days  gone 
by?  Of  course  they  might  have  differed  in  minor  points,  but  in 
all  essentials  they  were  the  same  and  brought  about  the  same 
results.  Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  that  major  operations 
were  performed  very  many  years  ago,  and  that  surgical  instru- 
ments must  have  existed  at  that  time,  a condition  to  which  we 
find  many  parallels  throughout  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  things  regarded  as  new  by  us,  are  really  only  reinventions 
of  those  devised  long,  long  ago. 

Now,  I would  not  for  the  world  have  you  believe  that  we 
have  not  progressed ; that  our  civilization  is  not  now  on  a very 
high  plane.  Nor  would  I have  you  believe  that  advances  in 
surgery  have  not  been  made.  The  events  of  our  every  day 
lives  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  this,  and  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  it  is  in  this  very  branch  of  medicine  that  most  rapid  strides 
have  been  made.  But  I should  wish  to  disabuse  you  of  the  com- 
mon idea  that  our  facilities  for  surgery  are  entirely  new;  that 
our  surgical  methods  and  means  are  peculiar  to  this  age  and 
were  unknown  to  those  who  have  gone  before.  In  surgery,  as 
in  all  other  fields  of  knowledge,  “there  were  giants  in  those 
days.”  We  are  treading  the  pathway  that  was  made  long,  long 
ago ; we  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  a zealous  and 
skilled  toiler.  And  if  we  have  progressed  in  surgery  and  the 
invention  of  surgical  instruments,  it  is  because  we  have  shared 
generously  whatever  of  good  our  predecessors  could  offer  and 
have  made  this  a stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 

Daniel  M.  Donahue,  M.D. 


The  Graduate  ^Ve  Sometimes  Meet 


This  morning  on  my  way  to  class  I met  a chap  I know, 

And  when  he  said  good-bye  I felt  real  sad  to  see  him  go. 

He  never  tells  me  things  he  did  where  he  attended  college, 

Or  how  he  thought  that  his  “old  Prof.”  was  not  so  “much  in 
knowledge.” 

Nor  does  he  muse  upon  the  way  the  fellows  looked  to  him 
To  lead  in  all  the  fun,  and  start  the  “rough-house”  in  the  “gym.” 
He  never  says  that  if  he’d  tried  he  could  have  made  the  crew ; 

That  “they  all”  said  that  he  could  show  the  coach  a thing  or  two. 
Nor  does  he  claim  that  everyone  confessed  that  he  was  best 
At  football,  baseball,  basket-ball,  lacrosse  and  all  the  rest. 

Ne’er  has  he  smilingly  declared  that  ’twas  this  way  in  class: 

He  could  have  “licked  the  whole  crowd,  if — well,  he  tried  ‘just  to 

f ff 

pass. 

He  never  boasts  how  all  the  girls  of  his  old  college  town 
Made  friends  with  other  fellows  only  when  he’d  “thrown  them 
down.” 

’Tis  not  his  wont  thus  vauntingly  his  prowess  to  recite, 

Though  I have  found  out  otherwise  that  well  indeed  he  might. 

I’ve  found  out  that  he  played  football,  was  famous  as  a back, 

Was  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  was  two  years  on  the  track. 
I’ve  also  found  that  in  the  end  he  took  a prize  or  two 
For  writing  English  essays  in  a style  his  own,  but  true. 

And  yet,  whene’er  I meet  this  chap  he  only  talks  to  me 
About  the  things  I hope  to  do  when  I get  my  degree. 

And  always  when  he  says  good-bye  the  one  wish  comes  to  me, 

That  I may  be  as  sensible  a graduate  as  he. 

William  J.  Kearney. 


Tell  it  to  Sweeney 


IT  was  May  on  the  abandoned  Siwash  Canal — come  to  think 
of  it,  it  was  May  everywhere,  but  you  know  it  may  be  May 
and  maybe  not  be  a May  evening.  Under  the  above  dis- 
tinction the  canal  differed  from  a lot  of  places  in  other 
longitudes.  Overhead  it  was  just  a common  ordinary  May 
evening — the  sort  anyone  can  contrive  by  following  this  recipe : 
Into  one  gray  sky  sprinkle  several  bushels  of  stars  and  garnish 
with  a slice  of  moon.  But  on  the  surface  of  the  canal  lay  a heavy 
mist ; for  the  shallow  water  had  been  warmed  by  the  noonday  sun, 
and  the  night  air  was  exceeding  cool. 

Ignatius  Sweeney  and  his  faithful  donkey,  Mike,  were  the 
only  visible  blots  on  the  moonlit  landscape.  The  beast  seemed 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a blot,  but  his  master,  a pious 
old  man,  plodded  along  the  towpath  oblivious  to  everything  ex- 
cept the  muttered  prayers  which  he  counted  off  on  his  treasured 
rosary.  The  donkey,  laden  with  bundles,  followed  some  thirty 
feet  behind,  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  which  had  been  fastened  around 
his  neck  for  the  purpose,  announcing  to  his  master  his  propin- 
quity or  distance  without  interrupting  the  old  man’s  devotions,  or 
causing  him  any  solicitude. 

Which  is  all  very  picturesque ; but  the  night  is  becoming 
chill.  So  let’s  hie  ourselves  to  more  comfortable  quarters. 

* Jfc  sk  sjc  jJc  * * 

Jack  McCann  would  have  been  a blot  on  any  landscape,  and 
he  knew  it.  Consequently,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing landscapes,  unless  we  except  the  sort  painted  around  restaur- 
ant walls,  immediately  under  the  line  of  intersection  of  said 
walls  with  the  ceiling.  On  the  memorable  evening  of  which  I 
write,  Jack,  with  his  chums,  Rodney  Sargent  and  Sid  Lucas,  sat 
discussing  ways  and  means  of  securing  sumptuous  refreshment. 
Wearied  of  the  aspect  of  the  world  to  be  gained  through  the 
windows  of  Jack’s  room  at  Siwash  University,  they  pined  for  a 
sight  of  restaurant  walls  and  the  various  things  they  encom- 
pass. But,  sad  to  say,  having  in  spendthrifty  fashion  exhausted 
their  purse,  the  three  were  without  funds,  without  credit,  with- 
out hope.  The  funds,  however,  were  the  only  object  of  their  desire. 
How,  oh,  how  could  they  raise  the  funds? 

“Bing!”  exploded  Jack,  the  same  being  meant  to  represent 
the  violent  combustion  caused  by  the  arrival  of  an  inspiration, 
the  purport  of  which  he  at  once  revealed  to  his  companions. 
******* 
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Ignatius  Sweeney  did  not  take  after-supper  walks  along  the 
canal  with  his  donkey  for  the  mere  purpose  of  saying  his  prayers. 
Incidentally,  he  operated  a package  delivery  service  between 
towns  and  townlets  along  the  canal.  Followed  by  his  beast  of 
burden  he  was  drawing  near  a little  village  when  his  devotions 
were  interrupted  by  a dapper  young  pedestrian,  who  intruded 
upon  the  solitude  of  the  old  man,  and  soon  engaged  him  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  Both  seemed  bent  on  reaching  the  town 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  tinkle  of  a bell  seemed  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  a certain  donkey  was  obsessed  with  the  same  idea. 

But  it  didn’t  indicate  the  fact  that  two  conniving  youths  had 
overtaken  the  donkey  and  were  busying  themselves  with  trans- 
ferring the  bell  and  bundles  to  the  person  of  one  of  them,  while 
the  other  hurried  the  beast  into  a cornfield,  which  skirted  the 
towpath,  and  led  him  into  town  by  a circuitous  route.  His  first 
stop  was  to  be  the  village  livery  and  horse  exchange,  and  after 
obtaining  the  price  of  the  beast  of  burden,  his  second,  was  the 
town’s  best  eating  place,  wherein  he  had  agreed  to  meet  his  two 
chums. 

Back  on  the  canal  the  conversation  of  Sweeney  and  his 
newly-met  companion  had  turned  to  the  superiority  of  the  burro 
as  a carrier  of  packs. 

“Now  this  animal  of  mine,”  confided  Sweeney,  “is  the  finest 
little — Shades  of  St.  Patrick!!” 

Seeing  a crowd  gathering  about  him  he  had  turned  around 
with  a gesture  toward  the  sound  of  a tinkling  bell  to  behold  not 
the  donkey  which  had  been  following,  but  a human  being. 
Speechless  with  astonishment,  he  stood  rooted  in  his  tracks  till 
the  usurper  of  the  beast’s  duties  came  up  with  him  and  his 
companion. 

Well  contrived  explanations  ensued.  The  encumbered  youth 
told  how  he  had  sinned  years  ago,  and  for  his  crime  had  been 
condemned  to  assume  the  form  of  a donkey  till  such  time  as  his 
sin  should  be  washed  out. 

“And  at  last,”  said  he,  “the  time  of  expiation  has  expired; 
I am  free !”  he  concluded  triumphantly. 

“Mebbe  I done  wrong  in  buyin’  you  fer  a beast,  I dunno,” 
bewailed  Sweeney.  “An’  all  the  time  ye  were  no  beast  at  all, 
at  all.” 

“Your  face  looks  familiar  to  me,  “put  in  the  old  man’s  fel- 
low pedestrian.  “You  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  an  old  pal 
of  mine  by  the  name  of  Jack  McCann.” 
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“You’ve  got  me  right!”  exclaimed  the  other,  “and  if  I mis- 
take not  you’re  Rod  Sargent,  of  Siwash  University.” 

“That’s  me !”  cried  Rodney,  and  their  hands  (clasped  as  in 
reunion  after  a long  separation. 

As  you  may  have  imagined  it  was  growing  later  all  the  time. 
Wherefore  the  three  resumed  their  journey  to  town,  the  old  man 
entirely  forgetting  the  loss  of  his  donkey  while  congratulating 
the  former  ass  on  his  deliverance. 

Arriving  at  the  village  the  trio  broke  up  into  a duo  and  an 
individual,  the  old  man  setting  out  to  deliver  his  bundles  and 
to  procure  a new  jackass,  while  the  others  hurried  to  a well- 
known  chop  house  to  keep  a dinner  “date”  with  a certain  horse- 
thief  called  Sidney  Lucas. 

Ignatius  Sweeney,  who  must  procure  a new  animal,  was 
looking  over  the  stock  at  the  village  livery  and  horse  exchange. 

“Here’s  a fine  donkey  I just  got  hold  of  to-day,”  the  pro- 
prietor was  saying. 

Sweeney  was  closely  scrutinizing  the  beast,  mingled  expres- 
sions of  surprise  and  pity  chasing  each  other  across  his  coun- 
tenance. Suddenly  he  bent  over  and  breathed  into  the  donkey’s 
ear: 

“What!  have  you  sinned  again?” 

“That  guy’s  a ‘nut,’”  volunteered  the  stable  boy,  who  was 
standing  near. 

“It  looks  that  way,”  agreed  the  proprietor.  “Whoever  heard 
of  anyone  asking  questions  of  a donkey?” 

“That’s  no  donkey,”  assured  Sweeney.  “That’s  a condemned 
sinner,  an’  I wouldn’t  buy  him  again  fer  anything.  Show  me 
another  jackass.” 

“Go  fetch  a mirror,”  said  the  proprietor  to  the  stable  boy. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’ii. 


News  of  the  Month 


On  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  14th,  before  a great  attend- 
ance of  students,  friends  and  alumni  the  annual  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  College  took  place.  The  day 


The  Com- 
mencement 


was  perfect  and  the  program  was  carried 
through  without  a delay  of  any  description. 
His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  New  York,  John 
M.  Farley,  D.D.,  Fordham's  most  distinguished  alumnus,  pre- 
sided over  the  exercises  and  the  diplomas  and  medals  were  con- 
ferred by  him.  Besides  His  Grace  there  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form, the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Trenton,  James  Augustine 
McFaul,  D.D.,  whose  nephew,  James  A.  McFaul,  was  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  talented  members  of  the  graduating  class ; the 
President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J. ; the  Vice- 
President,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.J.,  who  officiated  as  master 
of  ceremonies;  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Esq.,  ’60,  who  gave  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates ; Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  and  Dr.  V.  E.  Sorapure,  Pro  Dean  of  the  Medical  School. 

Those  who  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
were : Charles  H.  Chetwood,  physician  and  author,  whose  excel- 
lent work  in  his  special  field  of  research  has  made  his  name  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling,  a distin- 
guished Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  an  honored  alumnus  of  our  esteemed 
sister  college,  Manhattan,  whose  unblemished  life  reflects  his  Cath- 
olic college  training,  and  is  an  honor  to  Catholic  American  citizen- 
ship ; Rev.  Edward  P.  Graham,  of  Ohio,  who,  while  not  neglecting 
the  apostolate  of  the  pulpit,  has  made  time  to  exercise  and  adorn  the 
apostolate  of  the  press  and  platform;  Hon.  Thomas  Macmanus, 
a Senator  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  an  esteemed  and  devoted 
son  of  Fordham,  whose  worth  is  fittingly  remembered  by  his  Alma 
Mater  on  this  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation ; John  J. 
Sullivan,  Esq.,  a respected  alumnus  of  our  sister  college,  St.  Jo- 
seph’s, Philadelphia,  a professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  reason  of  his  published  works  and  writings  among 
the  first  authorities  on  American  business  law. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Edward  P. 
Cerrute,  New  York  City ; William  J.  Collard,  El  Cajon,  Cali- 
fornia; W.  Joseph  Convery,  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; James  L.  Cor- 
coran, Williamsbridge,  New  York;  Thomas  J.  Cullen,  Goshen, 
New  York;  J.  Francis  Gargan,  New  York  City;  Vincent  H. 
Isaacs,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. ; William  J.  Kearney,  New 
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York  City;  Joseph  E.  Larkin,  New  York  City;  Louis  J.  Lederle, 
Jr.,  New  York  City;  Joseph  A.  McCaffrey,  New  York  City; 
James  A.  McFaul,  Kingston,  New  Jersey;  John  C.  Oldfield, 
Haverstraw,  New  York;  James  S.  Regan,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York ; Robert  J.  Silk,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  and  Francis  Spell- 
man, Whitman,  Massachusetts. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  conferred  on  Edward 
J.  Barrett,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Joseph  V.  Hallinan,  Little  Falls, 
New  York;  James  G.  Hinchliffe,  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  Fran- 
cis A.  L.  Kennedy,  Albany,  New  York;  Henry  V.  Murray,  New 
York  City;  Charles  S.  Murray,  New  York  City;  Philip  A.  My- 
lod,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Vincent  Tunney,  New  York  City,  and  Henry  F. 
White,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  was 
held  in  Armory  Hall  on  June  2d,  and  the  new  model  pin  recom- 
, . mended  by  the  committee,  after  considerable 

_ . ® discussion,  was  adopted.  The  design  selected 

y is  patterned  similar  to  the  old  one,  but  the 
model  is  greatly  reduced.  It  is  a very  artistic  emblem.  The  so- 
ciety voted  to  present  a pin  to  the  reverend  moderator,  Father 
Pyne„  as  a token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  kindly  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  organi- 
zation. 


The  earthquake,  which  wrought  so  much  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  which  was  so  disastrous  to  life,  that  occurred  in  Mexico 
on  June  5th,  was  recorded  on  the  Fordham  seis- 
Mexican  mograph.  This  was  the  most  severe  shock  that 
Earthquake  ^as  ^een  0bserVed  since  the  installation  of  the 
seismograph  and  the  calculated  distance  was  very  close.  Mr. 
Tivnan  was  the  first  one  of  any  of  those  in  charge  of  seismograph 
observations  to  get  in  communication  with  the  press  and  later 
reports  from  closer  proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble  verified 
his  report  in  every  detail. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  there  has  been  another  disturbance 
recorded,  which  the  director  estimates  to  be  four  thousand  miles 


away. 

Since  Mr.  Tivnan  is  to  leave  Fordham  this  September  to  be- 
gin his  theological  studies,  Mr.  Clement  Risacher  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  this  department. 
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On  the  evening  of  Commencement  Day  the  Class  of  1911 
had  their  last  dinner  together.  As  a number  of  the  class  were 
Senior  entertaining  guests  at  the  different  theatres 
d during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  the  gradu- 

ates did  not  meet  until  eleven-thirty.  The  din- 
ner was  an  informal  one  and  was  held  in  Healy’s  private  dining 
room  on  Broadway  and  Sixty-sixth  Street.  A most  sumptuous 
banquet  had  been  prepared  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 
After  cigars  were  lighted  the  toastmaster,  Philip  A.  Mylod,  intro- 
duced the  various  speakers  and  in  view  of  the  short  time  in 
which  the  dinner  was  arranged  is  considered,  the  speeches  were 
excellent.  Those  who  responded  to  toasts  were  Francis  A.  L. 
Kennedy,  “The  Track  Team”;  Thomas  J.  Cullen,  “Our  Fresh- 
man Year”;  Louis  J.  Lederle,  “Sophomore  Musings” ; Joseph  A. 
Hallinan,  “Father  O’Gorman’s  Class”  ; James  A.  McFaul,  “Music 
as  an  Accomplishment  for  a College  Man” ; Joseph  V.  McKee, 
“College  Journalism” ; John  C.  Oldfield,  “Father  Smith” ; Robert 
J.  Silk,  “The  Senior  Quartette”;  Thomas  A.  Scanlon,  “The  Col- 
lege Man  and  Athletics”;  Henry  V.  Murray,  “The  College  Man 
and  Studies”;  Harry  Spellman,  “The  College  Man  in  Society”; 
Philip  A.  Mylod,  “A  Class  Prophecy” ; Charles  Murray,  “Obiter 
Dicta,”  and  Vincent  Tunney,  “Loyalty.” 

At  the  invitation  of  the  director  of  the  Sodality,  Rev.  Fran- 
cis D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  the  sermon  at  the  closing  meeting  was 
Q i i..  preached  by  Rev.  John  H.  Farley.  Father  Far- 
^ ley  also  celebrated  the  Mass  which  was  at- 
tended by  every  member,  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable still,  every  one  went  to  Holy  Communion.  The  sub- 
ject upon  which  Father  Farley  discoursed  was  “Sins  of  the 
Tongue,”  and  his  eloquent  words  made  a manifestly  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  members.  In  concluding  his  remarks  the  reverend 
preacher  gave  a brief  review  of  the  year’s  work,  congratulated 
the  students  on  their  great  interest,  their  fidelity  in  attendance 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they  approached  the  holy  table ; 
and  he  assured  them  that  all  their  interest,  all  their  sacrifices  and 
their  devotion  would  bring  them  untold  merit.  He  exhorted  them 
to  be  always  faithful  to  their  sodality,  faithful  to  the  promises 
they  made  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  faithful,  also,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  many  devotions  which  for  the  past  year  has  formed 
an  integral  part  of  their  college  life.  After  the  sermon  Father 
O’Laughlin  gave  the  boys  his  blessing,  wished  them  godspeed 
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and  assured  them  of  his  earnest  prayers  in  their  behalf  during 
all  the  summer  vacation. 

His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  will  on  the  13th  of 
July,  elevate  the  following  former  Fordham  professors  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Priesthood.  The  ceremony  will 
Ordinations  take  place  in  Woodstock  College,  Maryland, 
where  the  men  are  now  engaged  in  completing 
their  theological  studies.  Mr.  Patrick  Rafferty,  Professor  of 
Physics,  1907-1908;  Mr.  John  A.  Morgan,  Professor  of  Classics, 
1907-1908;  Mr.  James  A.  Cahill,  Professor  of  Classics,  1904-1907  ; 
Mr.  John  J.  O’Connor,  Professor  of  Classics,  1903-1908;  Mr. 
Charles  McIntyre,  Professor  of  Classics,  1903-1907;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Miley,  Professor  of  Physics,  1903-1906. 

In  speaking  of  athletics,  our  work  for  the  year  would  be 
unfinished  and  we  would  be  guilty  of  rank  injustics,  did  we  not 
write  a few  words  of  congratulation  and  thanks 
Athletics  to  the  men  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
this,  the  most  successful  year,  financially,  in 
our  history.  “A  few  words,”  we  said  above,  but  this  is  not  be- 
cause a few  words  would  adequately  convey  an  idea  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  manifested,  especially  by  one  man,  the 
manager  of  baseball,  but  because  even  if  we  covered  pages  and 
pages  with  the  enumeration  of  his  many  achievements,  we  would 
still  only  approximate  the  amount  of  credit  he  richly  deserves. 
Mr.  Mylod,  the  whole  College  is  deeply  grateful  for  your  ster- 
ling work  that  has  continued  with  no  diminution  for  a period  of 
two  years.  This  is  the  first  year  baseball  has  ever  paid  for  itself, 
and  you  are  responsible.  If  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  one  of  the  candidates  against  you  for  the  office  in  that  most 
bitterly  contested  election  of  two  years  ago,  congratulates  you 
now  as  he  did  then,  and  freely  avows  that  you  were  the  very 
best  man  that  could  have  been  chosen.  We  also  wish  to  thank, 
in  the  name  of  the  student  body,  the  director  of  athletics,  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Lyons,  S.J.,  Mr.  Francis  A.  L.  Kennedy,  the  manager 
of  track,  and’  the  officers  of  the  Athletic  Asociation,  all  of 
whom  gave  the  best  that  was  in  them  to  the  greater  glory  of 
Fordham  on  the  athletic  fields,  and  we  assure  them  that  their 
excellent  work  will  be  long  remembered. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  German  Catholic  Federated  Soci- 
eties held  in  Jersey  City,  plans  were  discussed  for  the  founding  of 
four  scholarships  at  Fordham.  The  Union  intends  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  study  of  Sociology  and  Political  Economy. 
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The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
Quinn,  S .J.,  President  of  the  University,  on  Sunday  evening,  June 
. 10th.  The  services  were  held  in  the  large 

acca  au-  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Park  Avenue  and 

rests 

Eighty-fourth  Street,  which  was  well  filled  by 
the  time  the  academic  procession,  led  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barrett, 
S.J.,  Vice-President  of  the  College,  and  Joseph  A.  McCaffrey, 
President  of  the  Seniors,  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the  front 
pews.  Vespers  were  first  sung  by  Rev.  J.  Havers  Richards, 
former  President  of  Georgetown,  assisted  by  the  church  choir. 
The  sermon  was  then  preached.  Father  Quinn  was  at  his  best. 
The  services  closed  with  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

A friend,  who  wishes  his  name  to  be  withheld,  has  offered 
to  donate  to  the  College  a statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This 
statue  is  to  be  placed  on  the  mound  in  the  cen- 
Gift  tre  of  the  quadrangle  between  the  First  Divi- 

sion Building  and  the  Junior  Building.  It  is  to 
be  a companion  statue  to  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  already 
erected,  and  around  which  all  the  students  gather  for  devotions 
every  night  during  the  month  of  May.  Although  this  friend  has 
obligated  us  to  secrecy  as  to  his  identity,  nevertheless,  since  he  is 
an  alumnus  and  a reader  of  The  Monthly,  he  will  be  assured  of 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  kindness.  It  is  a splendid  gift,  and 
the  benevolent  spirit  that  prompted  it  is  to  be  greatly  com- 
mended. 

And  now  we  must  at  length  resign  ourselves  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  happy  days  we  have  spent  amid  the  hallowed  walls 
of  our  dear  Alma  Mater.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
men  who  for  four  years  have  been  our  teachers  and  our  friends, 
and  yet  it  must  be  so.  As  we  leave  them  we  must  assure  them 
that  whatever  little  success  it  may  be  our  fortune  to  obtain  will 
be  due  almost  entirely  to  them  and  to  their  training.  It  is  hard, 
also,  to  part  from  the  friends  who  have  been  our  daily  compan- 
ions but  again  it  must  be  so.  We  leave  to-day,  and  they  will  take 
our  places,  one  day  to  claim,  as  we  are  proudly  claiming,  Ford- 
ham  as  their  Alma  Mater.  We  wish  them  all  the  best  of  luck  and 
good  fortune  in  their  future  endeavors,  and  we  bid  them  a most 
affectionate  farewell. 


Francis  J.  Spellman,  Ti. 


Old  Fordkamites 


One  of  Fordham’s  most  distinguished  alumni,  The  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  P.A.,  V.G.,  ’67,  cele- 
Mons  brated  the  past  month  the  fortieth  anniversary 
__  * of  his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood.  The  anni- 

^ versary  was  observed  by  his  fourteen  thousand 
parishioners  and  the  many  organizations  of  which  he  is  the  spirit- 
ual head,  and  the  festivities  lasted  five  days.  Mgr.  Mooney  has 
the  second  largest  parish  in  the  city,  and  is  senior  vicar  general 
of  the  Archdiocese  and  one  of  the  Archbishop’s  five  consultors. 
His  highest  honor  is  that  of  Prothonotary  Apostolic.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Diocesan  Catholic  School  Board,  supreme 
Spiritual  director  of  the  Archdiocesan  Holy  Name  Society,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  Board,  and  a director 
of  the  Catholic  Orphanage.  The  anniversary  services  began 
with  a Children’s  Mass,  the  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  pupils  and  forty-nine  teachers  in  his  parochial  school 
attending.  On  Monday  he  celebrated  High  Mass,  the  sermon 
being  preached  by  Mgr.  J.  S.  Lynch,  of  Utica,  a life-long  friend 
and  classmate  at  Fordham.  In  the  afternoon  three  thousand 
Toly  Name  men  attended  Vespers.  On  Monday  evening  there 
was  a parish  demonstration  at  the  Amsterdam  Opera  House,  the 
speech  of  the  evening  being  made  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Griffith. 


But  the  celebration  in  which  our  readers  are  interested  the 
most  is  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  Monsignor  by  the  Ford- 
ham  University  Alumni  Association.  It  was  served  in  the  First 
Division  Dining  Flail.  The  speakers  were : 

President’s  Welcome,  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93. 

Alma  Mater,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J. 

Early  Days,  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67. 

Looking  Backward,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72. 

Classmates,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  James  S.  Lynch,  ’67. 

The  Future,  Dr.  James  M.  Butler,  ’84. 

Obiter  Dicta,  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78. 

A Diagnosis,  Dr.  George  A.  Leitner,  ’85. 

Hie  et  Nunc,  Dr.  James  Walsh,  ’84. 

Response,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  P.A.,  V.G., 
’67. 

Resolutions,  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffrey,  LL.D.,  ’61. 

Mgr.  Mooney  is  sixty-three  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Pike 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Rondout,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  in  Fordham  College,  New  York,  and  St.  Jo- 
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■=eph’s  Seminary,  Troy.  His  first  pastoral  duty  was  that  of  an 
assistant  at  St.  Stephen’s  of  this  city.  Then  he  was  sent  back  to 
St.  Joseph’s  as  a professor  of  philisophy.  For  eleven  years  he 
was  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Newburg,  and  from  there  he  was 
transferred  to  his  present  parish,  where  in  these  twenty-two 
years  he  has  built  up  the  Church  from  an  insignificant  parish  to 
the  present  size.  The  property  now  covers  nineteen  city  lots, 
and  is  valued  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
Monthly  wishes  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  in  the  name 
of  his  younger  brothers,  The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor,  and 
begs  to  extend  to  him  heartiest  well  wishes  for  many  more  years 
of  successful  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Master. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  a kind  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  New  Church  of  St. 

Denis,  corner  of  Lawrence  Street  and  Van 
’98  Cortlandt  Park  Avenue,  Lowerre,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y.  Rev.  Richard  Ormond  Hughes,  ’98,  is 
pastor  of  this  Church.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, June  4th,  and  was  performed  by  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend John  M.  Farley,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  The  ser- 
mon on  this  occasion  was  preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Campbell, 

S.J. 

Another  invitation  that  we  were  pleased  to  receive  and  to 
accept  was  from  Rev.  Charles  D.  Breslin,  ’06,  who  was  ordained 
to  the  Priesthood  on  Saturday,  June  10th,  in  St. 
’06  Patrick’s  Cathedral  by  Archbishop  Farley. 

Father  Breslin  sang  his  first  High  Mass  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham,  and  celebrated  his  first 
Solemn  Mass  in  Saint  Ann’s  Church  on  Sunday,  June  18th. 

William  C.  Dugan,  ’06,  spent  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May 
28th,  in  revisiting  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood.  Mr.  Dugan  is  an 
electrical  engineer  for  the  New  York  Central  and  is  stationed  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dugan. 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  who  was  here  in  the  seventies,  paid  us  a 
visit  with  his  wife  on  Commencement  Day. 

Francis  J.  Spellman,  ’ii. 


Athletics 


Baseball. — The  baseball  season  just  closed  could  hardly  be 
called  a successful  one  when  the  records  of  former  teams  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Twenty-three  games  were  played,  of 
which  the  Varsity  won  thirteen  and  lost  ten. 

However,  at  times  the  nine  displayed  form  that  was  equal 
to  any  ever  presented  by  a Fordham  team. 

On  the  whole,  Captain  Scanlon’s  cohorts  might  be  termed  an 
in-and-out  aggregation,  playing  at  top  speed  one  day  and  the 
next  day  performing  like  a crowd  of  schoolboys. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  players  always  tried  to  do  their  best 
and  gave  Old  Fordham  all  the  baseball  that  was  in  them. 

But  there  is  such  a thing  as  baseball  luck  and,  strange  to 
say,  this  luck  was  breaking  in  our  direction  very  seldom. 

Coach  Louis  Hartman  was  responsible  for  many  victories 
obtained  by  the  nine.  Always  on  the  alert  to  observe  any  weak- 
ness in  the  offense  or  defense  of  the  opposing  team,  he  ran  things 
in  a manner  that  was  far  above  reproach. 

An  old  Fordham  man,  he  had  the  welfare  of  his  Alma  Mater 
at  heart  and  worked  with  might  and  main  to  bring  victory  to  the 
Maroon. 

The  manager,  Phil  Mylod,  can  say  that  the  season  of  1911 
was  tKe  most  successful  financially  that  Fordham  has  had  in 
some  time. 

This  speaks  well  for  Mylod’s  managerial  ability. 

The  season’s  record  follows: 

Victories: — C.  C.  of  N.  Y.,  8 to  2;  St.  Francis  College,  of 
Brooklyn,  9 to  1 ; Pratt  Institute,  13  to  0;  Stevens  Institute,  8 
to  3 ; St.  John’s  College,  6 to  1 ; Georgetown,  7 to  0 ; Lafayette, 
3 to  2;  Swarthmore,  4 to  0;  Wesleyan,  3 to  2;  Columbia,  9 to  4; 
West  Point,  3 to  0;  Holy  Cross,  5 to  4,  and  Trinity,  13  to  4. 

Defeats: — Princeton,  8 to  2;  Catholic  University,  7 to  6; 
Virginia,  4 to  0;  Yale,  7 to  2 ; Virginia,  4 to  2;  Pennsylvania, 
5 to  1 ; Georgetown,  4 to  3 ; Keio  University,  11  to  7;  George- 
town, 5 to  2 ; Holy  Cross,  7 to  5. 


BASEBALL  BITS. 

Joe  Sharkey  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  Varsity  Base- 
ball Team  for  the  season  of  1912. 

Jack  Coffey  is  more  than  making  good  as  a member  of  the 
Denver  Club. 
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In  the  official  Western  League  batting  averages,  published 
on  June  4,  we  find  that  Jack  is  batting  .320.  He  has  been  to  bat 
124  times ; scored  16  runs,  and  made  30  hits. 

Chris  Mahoney  has  been  dubbed  “The  Widow”  by  the  Sac- 
ramento fans.  Mahoney  is  one  of  the  heaviest  hitters  in  the 
Coast  League.  In  a recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
a cartoon  shows  a pile  of  baseballs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay, 
supposed  to  have  been  driven  there  by  our  old  star. 

Averages. — It  was  our  intention  to  publish  the  batting  and 
fielding  averages  of  the  Varsity  players,  but  this  was  impossible 
because  we  were  unable  to  obtain  complete  accounts  of  some 
games  played  away  from  home. 


Tennis. — Since  the  courts  have  been  placed  in  good  shape, 
tennis  seems  to  have  become  very  popular. 

Mr.  Risacher  has  much  to  do  with  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
in  this  direction. 

Felix  Duffy  has  been  elected  manager  for  next  year,  and  it 
is  Mr.  Risacher’s  intention  to  have  a college  tennis  team  that  will 
compete  against  all  the  college  court  stars. 


New  Gym. — Now  you  are  away  from  Fordham.  Do  you 
ever  think  of  that  promise  you  made  to  donate  something  toward 
the  Gym.  Fund? 

Some  have  kept  that  promise  ! 

Have  you? 

If  you  have  not  made  the  promise,  make  it  now! 

Last  call ! 

If  enough  of  the  cold  cash  is  on  hand  the  ground  will  be 
broken  in  September  and  the  basketball  court  will  be  ready  for 
the  season  of  1911-1912.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

James  A.  McDermott,  T4. 


The  Athletic  Constitution 

THE  fall  of  1909  was  a crucial  one  in  the  history  of  ath- 
letics at  Fordham.  During  the  year  preceding  the 
different  departments  of  athletics  had  begun  to  expand 
so  rapidly  and  our  athletes  to  acquit  themselves  so 
successfully  on  gridiron,  diamond  and  track  that  the 
student  body  for  the  moment  seemed  to  lose  its  head.  Imbued 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  Fordham  teams  were  as  good  as 
any  in  the  country,  like  young  enthusiasts  the  world  over,  the 
athletic  management  began  to  plunge,  and  before  it  realized  what 
it  was  doing  it  had  taken  a bigger  bite  than  it  could  chew. 
The  financial  crisis  of  1909  followed.  It  was  discovered  there- 
upon that  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  governing  the  finances 
of  the  association  were  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Accordingly  it  was  judged  wise  to  revise  them  so  as  to  regulate, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  conditions  that  had  arisen.  A committee 
was  appointed  from  the  Senior  Class  of  1910  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  members  compos- 
ing it  are  much  to  be  commended.  All  through  the  winter 
months  of  1909  and  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1910,  the  commit- 
tee met,  sometimes  twice  a week,  to  consider  carefully  the  vari- 
ous suggestions  brought  forward  to  straighten  out  the  athletic 
tangle  then  existing.  The  committee  deemed  it  advisable,  also,  to 
change  somewhat  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  outlining  the 
duties  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Since  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  on  the  Executive  Committee  could  not  at- 
tend the  meetings  as  regularly  as  the  articles  of  the  Constitution 
required,  it  happened  frequently  that  there  were  not  members 
enough  present  at  the  meetings  to  constitute  a quorum.  For 
this  reason  ft  was  that  the  committee  formulated  the  rules  which 
appear  in  the  Constitution  published  in  this  issue  of  The  Monthly. 
The  Athletic  Association  desires  most  earnestly  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  have  in  its  management  of  Athletics,  all  the  help  and 
all  the  advice  that  the  experience  and  suggestions  of  maturer 
heads  among  the  alumni  can  give.  It  understands  full  well  that 
the  undergraduates  who  manage  its  teams  are  for  the  most  part 
inexperienced  in  business  matters  and  that  their  elder  brethren 
among  the  Alumni  can  by  a word  very  often  keep  them  from 
shoals  and  shipwrecks  and  pilot  them  to  safety  and  success. 
This  is  why  it  has  been  wisely  suggested  more  than  once  to  form 
an  advisory  committee  from  members  of  the  Alumni  who  will 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  counsel  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Athletic  Association  on  whatever  they  consider  expedient  or 
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necessary  for  its  well-being.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  part 
which  the  members  of  the  Alumni  on  the  Executive  Committee 
were  to  take  under  the  Constitution  before  its  revision,  as  we 
explained  in  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill’s  letter  to  be  seen  on  the  page 
following  the  Constitution,  published  in  Volume  24  of  The  Ford- 
ham  Monthly.  In  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  printed  in  this 
issue  of  The  Monthly  we  have  consulted  the  athletic  constitutions 
of  several  other  colleges  and  we  have  been  helped  by  them  con- 
siderably, especially  by  that  of  Georgetown  University,  which, 
shortly  before  our  athletic  crisis,  had  been  rewritten  to  meet  con- 
ditions very  similar  to  those  which  the  Athletic  Association  of 
Fordham  University  was  confronting  during  the  fall  of  1909  and 
after. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  Fordham  University  Ath- 
letic Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the  general 
athletic  interests  of  the  University ; to  take  charge  of  the  University 
Athletic  funds,  and  to  determine  other  matters  of  management  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  University  Athletics. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  members  of  this  Association  shall  be:  1.  Students  of 
any  department  of  the  University  and  members  of  the  Alumni  who 
shall  have  paid  the  fixed  assessment  of  three  dollars  ($3)  for  a 
membership  ticket.  2.  Members  of  any  Varsity  team  who  shall 
have  won  the  privilege  to  wear  the  Varsity  F in  accordance  with 
the  rules  hereinafter  stated. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of 
a President,  a Vice-President,  a Secretary,  a Treasurer  and  the 
managers  and  assistant  managers  of  the  various  varsity  teams. 
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Sec.  2.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Associ- 
ation ; but  no  election  shall  be  considered  valid  until  ratified  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  In  the  election  of  managers  the  assistant 
managers  shall  in  the  first  balloting  be  the  sole  candidates. 

Sec.  3.  A majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  regular 
meetings  shall  be  competent  to  elect  officers  and  to  transact  other 
business  proper  to  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  All  nominations  for  any  office  in  the  Association  must 
be  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Faculty  Director 
for  approval  one  week  before  the  date  of  election. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  the  Executive  Committee  vetoes  an  election,  or 
in  case  an  election  be  not  held  at  the  time  stipulated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  in  case  an  officer  resign  or  fail  to  return  to  the  University 
in  time  to  fulfill  properly  the  duties  of  his  office  (unless  sufficiently 
grave  reasons  for  his  absence  be  forwarded  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee), the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  its  choice  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Director. 

Sec.  6.  If  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  to  show  that  any 
officer  under  the  constitution  is  guilty  of  mal-administration  or  of 
incompetency,  he  shall,  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  be  summoned  to  appear  before  said  Committee  and 
explain  his  conduct.  Should  his  defense  be  deemed  insufficient,  he 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  to  be  deposed 
from  office  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Committee,  which  is 
then  empowered  to  elect  a successor  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  Director. 

Sec.  7.  No  member  of  this  Association  shall,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  hold  more  than  one  office  in  this  Association. 

Sec.  8.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot ; no  votes  shall  be  cast 
by  proxy. 

ARTICLE  V. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December  and  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
May  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  pro- 
vided due  notice  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUES. 

The  dues  shall  be  three  dollars  ($3)  annually,  to  be  paid  to  the 
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Treasurer  of  the  Association,  or  to  any  other  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Such  payment  shall 
constitute  membership  with  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  and 
shall  entitle  the  member  to  a discount  of  three  dollars  ($3)  on  the 
aggregate  cost  of  season  tickets,  said  discount  to  be  apportioned 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  i.  This  Association  shall  be  governed  by  a board 
called  the  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Faculty 
Director,  the  officers  of  the  Association,  a member  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  a representative  of  the  departments  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, and  representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  Faculty  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  He  shall  be  notified  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Association  or  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  the  President  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  and  then  may  attend  or  not,  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable. He  shall,  in  his  official  capacity,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  sign  these  articles  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  The  representative  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Alumni  Association, 
which  shall  be  notified  in  due  time  by  the  President  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Representatives  from  the  departments  of  Law 
and  Medicine  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Senior  Class  of  Law  and 
Medicine  respectively  in  conjunction  with  the  President  of  the 
Athletic  Association. 

Sec.  5.  The  Representatives  from  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man years  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  in  their  respective  classes. 

Sec.  6.  All  matters  of  importance  which  pertain  to  the  Ath- 
letic welfare  of  the  University,  such  as  business  of  conventions, 
competency  of  officers  and  managers,  the  standing  and  eligibility  of 
members  of  the  various  teams,  schedules  of  games,  contracts,  train- 
ers, etc.,  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
has  the  power  of  veto. 

Sec.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  is  empowered  to  transfer 
temporarily,  if  need  be,  to  any  department,  the  moneys  from  the 
surplus  funds  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  departments  or  from 
the  Sinking  Fund,  which  Fund  shall  be  understood  to  include  all 
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moneys  acquired  by  the  general  Association  and  not  by  any  particu- 
lar department  of  Athletics. 

Sec.  8.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesday  of  every  month 
at  i p.  m.,  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Sec.  9.  A special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be 
called  at  any  time  by  the  President,  or  at  the  written  request  of  any 
one  member  of  the  Committee,  provided  that  such  request  be 
handed  in  at  least  one  day  before  the  time  of  said  meeting,  to 
the  Secretary  who,  thereupon,  shall  notify  immediately  all  members 
of  such  meeting. 

Sec.  10.  A majority  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a quorum. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

CONSTITUTION. 

There  shall  be  at  least  three  official  copies  of  these  articles 
signed  by  the  Faculty  Director  and  the  officers  of  the  Association 
and  to  these  copies  shall  be  affixed  the  Fordham  University  seal. 
Of  these  copies:  One  shall  be  given  to  the  Faculty  Director,  one 
to  the  President  of  the  Association  and  one  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University.  In  the  event  of  any  one  or  of  the  first  two  of  these 
copies  being  mislaid  or  lost,  then  the  copy  on  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  shall  be  appealed  to,  but  shall  not  be 
taken  from  his  office  save  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  and  the  Faculty  Director,  and  the  Faculty  Director  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  its  safe-keeping.  If,  however,  at  the  request 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Faculty  Director,  this 
copy  be  taken  from  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  it 
shall  be  returned  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Moreover  a copy  of  these  articles  shall  be  printed  in  the  Ford- 
ham  Monthly  first  issued  after  their  adoption,  to  which  appeal 
may  be  made  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  three  official  copies. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  X. 

PREVIOUS  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Any  rule,  precedent  or  prevision  of  the  Association,  contrary 
to  or  in  conflict  with  this  Constitution  is  hereby  repealed. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  The  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  and  shall  be 
elected  by  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
at  the  Annual  Elections,  to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May. 
They  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office  immediately  after 
election. 

Sec.  2.  The  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  be  members  of  the  incoming  Senior  Class  and  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  those  members  of  their  class  who  are  members  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  Manager  and  Assistant  Manager  of  Baseball 
and  Track  Athletics,  respectively,  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  of 
the  members  present  at  the  regular  meeting  in  May.  The  Manager 
of  Track  Athletics  shall  assume  office  three  days  after  the  final 
meet  of  the  season ; the  Manager  of  Baseball  shall  assume  office 
three  days  after  the  final  game  of  the  season. 

Sec.  4.  The  Manager  and  Assistant  Manager  of  Football  shall 
be  elected  by  a majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  December.  They  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office 
immediately  after  their  election. 

Sec.  5.  Candidates  for  the  Managership  of  Baseball,  Football 
and  Track  Athletics  shall  be  members  of  the  incoming  Senior  Class. 
The  candidates  for  the  Assistant  Managerships  of  these  respective 
branches  shall  be  members  of  the  incoming  Junior  Class. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  election  of  Managers  the  Assistant  Managers 
shall  in  the  first  balloting  be  the  sole  candidates. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office  the  Presi- 
dent shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  perform  all  other 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of 
the  President  in  the  President’s  absence. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a list  of  the  members  of  the 
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Association  and  shall  record,  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose, 
the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  give  notice  of  all  nominations  to  members  of 
the  Association,  by  posting  the  names  in  some  conspicuous  place, 
four  days  prior  to  the  elections.  He  shall  also  conduct  all  official 
correspondence  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  be  present  at  all  nominations  and  elections  to  determine 
who  are  members  of  the  Association.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
Secretary  shall  end  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  May,  on  which  day  he 
shall  turn  over  all  books  and  correspondence  to  the  incoming 
Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer,  or  one  or  more  members  appointed 
at  his  suggestion  by  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  collect  all  dues 
of  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer  shall  also  turn  over  to  the  managers  of  the 
various  departments,  for  traveling  expenses,  guarantees  and  fees 
for  officials,  whatever  sum  of  money  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  and  he  shall  receive  from  the  various 
managers,  not  later  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  return  of  the 
teams,  an  itemized  report  of  the  disbursement  of  these  moneys. 

He  shall  be  empowered  either  to  buy  or  to  contract  for,  in 
person  or  through  the  managers,  all  athletic  supplies  for  the  differ- 
ent departments,  in  so  far  as  the  requisitions  presented  by  the 
managers  of  said  departments,  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  is  not,  however,  empowered  to  advance  moneys 
beyond  credit  of  the  respective  departments  or  to  transfer  moneys 
from  one  department  to  another,  or  from  the  Sinking  Fund  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Director  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

He  shall  receive  and  settle  all  outstanding  bills  against  the 
Association,  subject  always  to  the  counter  signature  of  the  proper 
manager.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  bonded  for  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  the  necessary  expenditure 
for  bonding  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Association. 

He  shall  make  out  semi-annually  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation assembled,  a complete  and  itemized  report  of  the  finances 
of  the  Association  for  the  scholastic  term  iust  ended.  These  semi- 
annual reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  President  and  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  published  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Treasurer  shall  end  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  May,  on  which  day  he  shall  turn  over  all  moneys,  accounts 
and  correspondence  to  the  incoming  Treasurer. 
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Sec.  5.  The  Manager  of  Football  shall  arrange  all  games  for 
the  team  which  he  is  to  manage,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  Director;  and  he  shall  submit  his  schedule,  when  complete, 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  ratification.  He  shall,  moreover,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  furnish  the  Executive  Committee 
a full  and  complete  report  of  his  receipts  and  expenses.  His  term 
of  office  shall  expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  on  which 
date  he  must  submit  his  final  report  and  turn  over  all  records  and 
correspondence  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  Manager  of  Baseball  shall  arrange  games  and 
submit  a complete  schedule  for  the  season  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceeding  article  for  the  Manager  of  Football.  He  shall 
furnish  a full  and  complete  report  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures 
together  with  all  records  and  correspondence  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, three  days  after  playing  the  final  game,  on  which  date  the 
incoming  manager  shall  assume  office. 

Sec.  7.  The  Manager  of  Track  and  Field  Athletics  shall  ar- 
range all  meets  for  teams  which  he  is  to  manage  and  submit  his 
schedule  when  completed  in  the  manner  described  for  the  Manager 
of  Football.  He  shall,  moreover,  furnish  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee a full  and  complete  report  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  to- 
gether with  all  records  and  correspondence,  three  (3)  days  after 
the  final  meet  on  which  date  the  incoming  manager  shall  assume 
office. 

Sec.  8.  The  Assistant  Managers  of  the  different  athletic  de- 
partments shall  assist,  and  be  under  the  direction  of,  the  managers 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Manager  of  each  department  shall  submit 

to  the  Executive  Committee  a monthly  report  of  the  condition  of 
his  department,  and  said  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association.  He  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  contract  for  the  coach  of  his  special  department.  He 
shall  not,  however,  have  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  captain  and 
the  coach  in  selecting  eligible  players  to  compete  or  play  on  any 
Varsity  team.  He  shall,  moreover,  with  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  contract  for  guarantees  with  other  teams,  but  he 
shall  not  pay  any  bills  except  guarantees  to  the  visiting  teams,  ex- 
penses on  trips  and  fees  for  officials.  All  other  bills  shall  be 
audited  by  him  and  handed  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment. 

(b)  No  manager  shall  contract  debts  beyond  the  credit  of  his 
department  as  shown  on  the  Treasurer’s  books,  but  should  any 
manager  require  additional  moneys,  these  shall,  at  the  discretion  of 
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the  Faculty  Director  and  the  Executive  Committee,  be  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  a temporary  transfer  from  the  Surplus  Funds  of  one 
or  more  of  the  other  departments  or  from  the  Sinking  Fund. 

(c)  In  case,  however,  any  manager  contracts  debts  beyond 
the  additional  amount  appropriated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  he 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  Committee,  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  same.  As  a pledge  of  his  integrity  he  shall 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  a bond 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  the  necessary  bonding 
expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Association. 

(d)  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  athletic  property  given  to 
the  team,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  he  shall  place  such  prop- 
erty under  the  custody  of  the  Assistant  Manager  of  his  branch. 

(e)  No  Manager  shall  manage  and  play  on  a team  at  the 
same  time. 

(f)  He  shall,  after  the  close  of  the  season,  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  list  of  men  recommended 
for  the  award  of  the  Varsity  F or  the  F A A. 

ARTICLE  III 

ELECTION  AND  DUTIES  OF  CAPTAINS. 

Section  i.  The  Captain  of  each  Varsity  team  shall  be  elected 
by  the  players  of  that  team  who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  Varsity  F 
on  the  day  that  marks  the  close  of  the  team’s  season.  The  manager 
of  the  team  shall  also  be  entitled  to  vote  and  he  shall  preside  over 
the  election,  which  shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  Captain  shall  begin  as  soon  as  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  a Captain  resigns  or  does  not  return  to  the 
University,  or  in  case  the  members  of  the  team  fail  to  elect  their 
Captain  for  the  following  year  within  the  time  prescribed,  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Director,  any  member  of  such  team  to 
its  captaincv,  pro  tern,  until  a captain  is  duly  elected. 

Sec.  3.  The  captain  of  each  Varsity  team  shall,  subject  to 
the  Coach,  have  complete  control  of  the  players  on  the  field.  He 
shall  choose,  in  conjunction  with  the  Coach,  the  members  of  the 
team  and  shall  furnish  to  the  Executive  Committee,  whenever  de- 
sired, detailed  information  of  the  team. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
varsity  “FT 

Section  i.  The  Varsity  F shall  be  awarded  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Football,  Baseball  and  Track  Teams  who  have  been 
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recommended  by  their  respective  Captains  and  Coaches  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(a)  The  print  below  illustrates  the  style  of  F to  be  awarded  in 
all  branches  of  sport  except  track. 

In  football  it  shall  be  eight  (8)  inches  high  and  five  (5)  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  three  and  one-half  (3T2)  inches  wide  at  the 
center.  In  baseball  it  shall  be  six  and  one-half  (6^2)  inches  high 
and  four  and  one-half  (4^2 ) inches  wide  at  the  top  and  three  (3) 
inches  wide  at  the  center. 

F 

(b)  The  print  below  illustrates  the  style  of  F to  be  awarded 
Track  men.  It  shall  be  five  (5)  inches  high  and  three  (3)  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  two  and  one-half  (254 ) inches  wide  at  the 
center. 

F 

Sec.  2.  No  student  shall  wear  the  Varsity  F on  cap  or 
sweater  unless  as  above. 

Sec.  3.  The  awarding  of  the  Varsity  F in  Football,  Baseball 
and  Track  shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  respective  seasons. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  Baseball  Team  shall  be  awarded  the 
Varsity  F who  have  played  in  at  least  sixty  (60)  per  cent,  of  the 
games  played  during  the  baseball  season.  Pitchers  who  have  played 
at  least  one-half  the  innings  of  three  important  games  shall  also  be 
awarded  the  Varsity  F.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine 
which  games  shall  be  considered  important. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Football  Team  shall  be  awarded  the 
Varsity  F who  have  played  three  full  halves  or  who  have  helped  in 
a championship  game.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine 
which  shall  be  the  championship  games. 

Sec.  6.  Members  of  the  Track  Team  shall  be  awarded  the 
Varsity  F who  have  scored  at  least  one  point  in  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A. 
championship  games ; who  have  won  first  place  in  a scratch  event  of 
a triangular  meet;  who  have  won  a Varsity  relay  race;  members 
who  have  won  first  place  in  open  competition  except  in  a novice 
race. 

Sec.  7.  The  insignia  F.  A.  A.  shall  be  awarded  to  any  student 
scoring  a second  or  third  place  in  open  competition,  except  in  a 
novice  race. 

Sec.  8.  The  Managers  of  Baseball,  Football,  Track  and  Field 
teams  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  the  Varsity  F at  the  opening  of 
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the  scholastic  year,  in  which  their  teams  play,  and  shall  be  per- 
manently awarded  F’s  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  of  the  Athletic  Association  shall  be 
allowed  to  wear  an  F at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  and 
shall  be  permanently  awarded  an  F before  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office. 

Sec.  10.  An  F man  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  his  F on  all 
occasions,  save  when  actually  participating  in  another  Varsity  event 
not  in  that  branch  of  sport  for  which  the  F was  awarded. 

Sec.  11.  Any  student  guilty  of  wearing  an  F in  such  a manner 
as  forbidden  by  section  1 above,  save  in  the  cases  provided  for  in 
section  8 above  (the  managers  of  baseball,  etc.),  shall  be  barred  for- 
ever from  wearing  an  F.  Students  awarded  an  F are  admitted  to 
all  home  games  free. 

ARTICLE  V. 

CLASS  NUMERALS. 

Section  i.  No  undergraduate  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  class 
numerals  unless  he  is  a member  of  the  class  Football,  Baseball 
or  Track  teams. 

Sec.  2.  Class  numerals  in  Football  and  Baseball  shall  he 
awarded  for  playing  on  a class  team  in  inter-class  series. 

Sec.  3.  Class  numerals  in  Track  Athletics  shall  be  awarded 
for  the  winning  of  a point  in  the  inter-class  Track  Games  or  as  a 
representative  on  a class  relay  team. 

Sec.  4.  Class  numerals  referred  to  shall  be  awarded  by  the 
respective  Captains  of  the  class  teams,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES. 

Section  1.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  on  any 
athletic  team  of  Fordham  University  who  is  not  a bona  fide  stu- 
dent in  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  the  University. 

Sec.  2.  No  student,  whether  he  has  represented  one  or  more 
colleges,  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  on  any  athletic  team  of  Ford- 
ham  University  in  an  inter-collegiate  contest  for  a period  of  more 
than  four  years. 

Sec.  3.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  Fordham 
University  in  any  public  athletic  contest,  either  individually  or  as  a 
member  of  a team,  who  is  not  a bona  fide  amateur  athlete.  There- 
fore a student  forfeits  his  right  to  compete  on  any  Varsity  team,  by: 

(a)  Having  competed  at  any  time  in  any  athletic  contest  for 
money ; 
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(b)  Having  competed  in  any  athletic  contest  under  a false 
name ; 

(c)  Having  taught  or  pursued  as  a means  of  livelihood  any 
branch  of  athletics ; 

(d)  Having  played  on  any  baseball  team  under  a National 
Agreement.  “National  Agreement”  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
and  include  the  leagues  under  the  Supreme  National  Baseball  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Baseball 
Leagues. 

Sec.  4.  (Faculty  Rule.)  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete on  any  athletic  team  of  Fordham  University  who  is  not  a bona 
fide  student  in  good  standing.  The  sole  judge  of  a “bona  fide 
student  in  good  standing”  shall  be  the  Faculty  Director  of  Athletics. 
A “bona  fide”  student  shall  be  understood  to  be  one  whose  primary 
object  in  coming  to  Fordham  is  to  study  and  to  pursue  the  regular 
course  leading  to  a degree,  and  who  engages  in  athletics  only  when 
they  are  not  detrimental  to  study.  “Good  standing”  shall  be  under- 
stood to  include  satisfactory  conduct  and  rating  in  class,  and  the 
proper  discharge  of  financial  obligations  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University. 


ARTICLE  VII 


AMENDMENTS. 


These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  provided  the  amendment  shall  first  be 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


Notes 


iqii  Banquet. — On  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  29th,  Section 
A of  the  Class  of  1911  held  its  annual  banquet  at  the  Great  North- 
ern Hotel  in  New  York  City.  The  afTair  was  a pronounced  success 
in  every  way,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a most  delightful  menu  eight 
budding  Freshmen  of  next  year  acquitted  themselves  finely  in  after- 
dinner  speeches.  The  guests  were  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J. ; Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Barrett,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  McGovern,  S.J. ; the  Profes- 
sor of  the  class,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ford,  S.J.  The  class  Professor  during  its 
first  three  years  was  unable  to  be  present.  W.  J.  Black,  the  class 
president,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  fulfilled  his  office  in  a witty  and 
charming  manner.  After  Father  Rector,  Father  Barrett  and  Mr. 
McGovern  had  all  spoken,  eight  members  of  the  class  answered  to 
the  following  toasts:  S.  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  “Comradeship”;  R.  S. 
Lloyd,  Jr.,  “Our  Alma  Mater” ; P.  T.  Walsh,  “Our  Futures” ; L.  J. 
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O’Connor,  “Loyalty” ; W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  “Our  Professors” ; 
P.  J.  Lannin,  “Our  Rector”;  P.  J.  Kennedy,  “Athletics,”  while 
Cyril  B.  Regan  brought  the  evening  of  pleasure  to  a close  with  an 
uproariously  witty  and  clever  class  prophesy,  in  which  he  described 
in  a most  entertaining  manner  the  futures  of  all  the  members  of  the 
class.  A silent  toast  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  speeches  and  the 
evening  finally  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Fordham  Ram. 

Elections. — On  June  i the  elections  of  assistant  managers  of  the 
various  teams  in  the  Prep,  were  held  in  the  Second  Division  Gym. 
and  the  following  candidates  were  successful:  Walter  J.  Barry,  ’13, 
basket-ball ; Nicholas  E.  Bates,  football ; Harry  E.  Williams,  base- 
ball ; Bernard  L.  Jones,  ’13,  tennis,  and  Edward  McNally,  football 
captain. 

Tennis. — The  Prep,  tennis  team,  under  the  leadership  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Murray,  Ti,  closed  its  season  with  a record  which  in  itself 
does  not  appear  very  reassuring,  but  considering  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Prep.’s  first  venture  into  inter-scholastic  tennis  matches,  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  plucky  little  Prep,  team  for  the  many  strong 
games  they  put  up  against  more  experienced  rivals.  The  men  who 
did  good  work  on  the  Prep,  team  were  Murray,  Dodin  and  Jones. 

Baseball. — The  Prep,  nine  again  accomplished  the  wonderful 
feat  of  going  through  the  season  practically  without  a defeat.  This 
is  the  second  consecutive  year  the  High  School  lads  have  made  such 
a record  and  it  undoubtedly  stamps  them  as  one  of  the  fastest  teams 
in  New  York  or  its  vicinity.  The  Prep,  won  nine  games  and  lost 
one,  that  to  Greenwich  Academy,  at  Greenwich,  played  under  cir- 
cumstances imposed  by  the  home  team  and  better  left  unmentioned. 
The  team  was  captained  this  year  by  “Larry”  O’Rourke  and,  be- 
sides his  sterling  work  on  the  mound,  he  proved  a capable  leader. 
He  twirled  most  of  the  victories ; a no-hit  game  against  Stuyvesant 
High,  his  first  appearance  of  the  year  in  the  box  being  a feature 
of  his  splendid  work.  “Packy”  Ryan,  Taft  and  Hogan  also  made 
favorable  impressions  as  slab  artists ; Hogan’s  work  stamping  him 
as  a mainstay  on  the  Prep,  next  year.  Viviano  proved  a steady  and 
reliable  catcher  all  season,  while  his  hitting  was  remarkably  strong. 
S.  Ryan,  Taft  and  Cass  alternated  at  first  base,  while  Flanagan, 
Kiernan  and  E.  Ryan  composed  the  rest  of  the  infield;  “Puggy” 
Ryan’s  batting  being  the  sensation  of  the  year.  The  outfield  was 
made  up  of  McCall,  McGovern,  Blake  and  Hogan,  and  all  acquitted 
themselves  well.  Eddie  Ryan,  ’12,  has  been  elected  captain  of  next 
year’s  Prep,  and  Paul  Connery,  ’12,  will  take  the  manager’s  reins, 
supplanting  Walter  A.  Lynch,  Ti,  whose  untiring  efforts  were 
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attended  with  great  success  this  season.  The  record  of  the  year 
follows : Victories  : — 


Hoboken  High,  o 

Stuyvesant  High,  i 

Yonkers  High,  i 

New  Rochelle  High,  i 

Curtis  High,  i 

Morris  High,  3 

Townsend  Harris  Hall,  3 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  2 

Clinton  High,  4 

Englewood  High,  2 

Heffley  Institute,  2 

Morris  High,  2 

Manual  Training,  o 

Nyack  High,  6 


Prep., 

1 

Prep., 

8 

Prep., 

10 

Prep., 

13 

Prep., 

9 

Prep., 

8 

Prep., 

9 

Prep., 

13 

Prep., 

18 

Prep., 

1 1 

Prep., 

3 

Prep., 

15 

Prep., 

14 

Prep., 

9 

Basket-ball. — Thomas  A.  Viviano  has  been  elected  captain  of 


the  1911-12  basket-ball  team,  while  the  manager  will  be  David 
Simonette.  Samuel  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 


M edical  Notes 


ON  the  evening  of  June  15,  1911,  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  Medical  School  were  held.  The  evening 
was  clear  and  cool  and  afforded  great  comfort  to  both 
graduates  and  friends.  The  academic  procession 
started  promptly  at  8:30  p.  m.  from  the  Administra- 
tion Building  with  the  graduates  leading,  followed  by  the  In- 
structors, Assistant  Professors,  Professors,  Pro  Dean,  Dean  and 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Rector. 

To  the  tuneful  strains  of  the  Coronation  March  and  amidst 
the  applause  of  a large  and  enthusiastic  audience  the  procession 
filed  down  through  the  College  Hall  and  up  on  to  the  stage, 
where  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  Dean,  Pro  Dean  and  visiting  physicians 
took  their  places  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  while  on  the  right 
of  the  stage  sat  the  graduates.  The  rest  of  the  faculty  seated 
themselves  behind  and  around  the  Rev.  Rector  and  Dean. 

In  the  opening  address  of  the  Dean,  Dr.  Walsh  told  how  the 
number  of  students  at  Fordham  has  increased  100  per  cent,  each 
year  since  the  school  was  founded,  a fact  which  cannot  be  said 
of  other  medical  schools. 

Following  the  Dean’s  remarks  Daniel  J.  Donahue,  of  the 
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Senior  Class,  read  his  paper  on  the  invention  and  reinvention  of 
surgical  instruments.  Next,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
was  conferred  upon  the  following  men:  Mr.  Charles  D.  Bles, 
Mr.  Harry  Cohn,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Donahue,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Dris- 
coll, Mr.  Harry  Elkins,  Mr.  Mark  F.  Healy,  Mr.  George  Krupp, 
Mr.  Meyer  L.  Lesser,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  McSweeney,  Mr.  George 
W.  McSweeney,  Mr.  Louis  Monk,  Ph.S.,  Mr.  John  J.  Reid,  Mr. 
Samuel  Silverberg,  Ph.S.,  Mr.  Karl  Schnackenberg,  Ph.S.,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Vier,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Walsh,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Wood. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Blake,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Howard  Medical  School.  In 
profound  interest  his  audience  listened  to  his  scholarly  review 
of  many  of  his  medical  experiences  and  the  ideal  professional  char- 
acters whom  he  has  met  during  the  past  half  century. 

One  predominant  feature  about  Dr.  Blake’s  talk  was  his 
wonderful  memory  for  dates  and  minute  details  of  past  events. 

He  was  especially  interesting  when  he  spoke  in  particular 
of  some  of  the  older  brilliant  stars  of  the  medical  firmament. 
By  portraying  the  noble  character  and  untiring  efforts  of  such 
masters  of  medicine  and  surgery,  Dr.  Blake  pointed  out  the  road 
for  the  careful,  persevering  student  of  medicine  to  travel.  He 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  acquiring  of  perfect  control  over 
our  emotion  and  the  cultivation  of  a cheerful  disposition. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  success  in  the  early  career  of  a physi- 
cian is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  come  to  the  sick  chamber 
with  a spirit  of  cheerfulness,  an  attitude  of  gentleness,  and  a 
word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Following  this  address  came  the  awarding  of  prizes,  which 
were  as  follows : 

1.  For  highest  standing  during  the  four  years.  Awarded 
to  Dr.  J.  A.  McSweeney. 

2.  For  highest  mark  in  Laryngology  and  Rinology. 
Awarded  to  Dr.  J.  A.  McSweeney. 

3.  For  highest  mark  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to  Dr.  J.  A. 
McSweeney. 

4.  Second  highest  mark  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to  Dr. 
C.  D.  Bles. 

5.  Third  highest  mark  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to  Dr.  K. 
Schnackenberg. 

6.  Best  paper  on  Anatomical  Abnormalities  Seen  in  the 
Dissecting  Room.  Awarded  to  Dr.  J.  W.  McSweeney. 

7.  Best  paper  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Awarded  to  Dr. 

E.  F.  Walsh.  Edward  F.  Walsh. 


Law  Sckool  Notes 


THE  fourth  annual  commencement  of  the  Fordham 
Law  School  was  held  in  the  College  Auditorium  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  10th.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  the  following: 
William  H.  Austin,  Edward  F.  Barrett,  John  J.  Bren- 
nan, David  C.  Broderick,  B.  Bennett  Brown,  Granville  W. 
Byrne,  John  F.  Callahan,  Lorenzo  C.  Carlino,  Charles  E.  Casey, 
Edmund  R.  Castelucci,  Edward  Cavanagh,  Edward  M.  Clancy, 
R.  Albert  Conway,  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo,  Lewis  A.  E.  Drummond, 
Daniel  V.  Duff,  Charles  B.  Dullea,  Benjamin  Fisher,  Herbert  J. 
Flower,  William  G.  Fullen,  M.  Carroll  Hayes,  Frank  F.  Hewitt, 
M.  Livingston  Jacobs,  Arthur  D.  Kenney,  Charles  C.  Legniti, 
John  T.  Loughran,  William  Lyman,  Jr.,  Edward  F.  Maloney, 
Francis  X.  Mancuso,  Benjamin  Marvin,  Joseph  T.  McGill,  Hugh 
T.  McLaughlin,  Thomas  F.  Meaney,  Jr.,  Francis  P.  Murphy, 
James  F.  Nugent,  Mortimer  C.  O’Brien,  Stanley  J.  Quinn, 
George  L.  Reif,  Jr.,  Joseph  A.  Reynolds,  Thomas  J.  Ryan, 
Thomas  I.  Sheridan,  Aaron  H.  Singer,  Philip  D.  Tracy,  Richard 
S.  Treacy,  Jr.,  Bernard  J.  Vincent,  Alexander  C.  Webber,  Igna- 
tius L.  M.  Wilkinson  and  Harry  F.  Zurmuhlene. 

In  an  impressive  address  to  the  graduates,  Hon.  Victor 
Dowling  reviewed  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  school  which, 
starting  with  a registration  of  thirteen  in  1905-06,  has  now  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  with  every  indication 
of  a continuing  increase  next  year.  Mr.  Dowling  complimented 
the  school  on  its  strong  and  vigorous  life,  its  individuality,  com- 
manding position  and  influence  and  the  character  and  legal 
prestige  of  its  faculty.  The  course  of  study  was  also  given 
unstinted  praise  by  the  eminent  jurist.  New  York,  he  said,  was 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  a Law  School  where  the  courses  on 
the  historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
lectures  on  legal  ethics,  are  made  special  features  of  the  school, 
for  it  is  only  by  a training  of  this  kind  that  the  student  can 
acquire  thoroughness  in  the  scientific  principles  of  the  law, 
together  with  a definite  training  in  their  practical  application. 
Justice  Dowling  eloquently  impressed  upon  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  the  dignity  of  their  profession  and  the  innum- 
erable opportunities  open  for  them  to  do  good  for  the  com- 
munity, state  and  country  and  especially  at  the  present  time 
when  there  seems  to  be  a great  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
which  demands  men  of  high  moral  character  and  learning  in 
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the  different  professions  and  especially  in  the  administration  of 
public  duties. 

The  speeches  of  the  graduates  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanley 
J.  Quinn  and  Mr.  John  T.  Loughran.  Mr.  Quinn  had  for  his 
subject,  “The  Dignity  of  the  Legal  Profession,”  while  Mr. 
Loughran  spoke  of  “The  Reason  in  the  Standard  Oil  Case 
Decision.”  Both  gentlemen  handled  their  topics  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  manner  and  were  loudly  applauded  by  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  that  ever  attended  a commencement  of  the 
Law  School. 

The  School  will  move  into  its  new  quarters  at  Nassau  and 
Beekman  Streets  during  July.  The  first  term  of  1911-12  will 
begin  on  September  28th. 

George  J.  Denneny. 

Book  Reviews 

The  Training  of  Children.  By  Madame  Cecelia.  Benziger 
Brothers.  Net  75  cents. 

Catholic  parents  will  find  in  this  new  book  of  Madame 
Cecilia's  numerous  practical  counsels  for  the  training  of  their 
children.  Christian  virtues  and  ideals  are  strikingly  illustrated 
with  many  a story  and  example.  C.  J.  D. 

Her  Journey’s  End.  Francis  Cooke.  Benziger  Brothers. 
Price,  $1.25. 

A very  interesting  plot  is  the  framework  on  which  the 
author  has  built  up  in  excellent  language  a first  rate  novel.  The 
main  characters  are  clean-cut  and  the  moral  atmosphere  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  relation  of  capital  and  labor  form  an 
absorbing  part  of  the  plot. 

A Text-book  of  English  Literature  for  Catholic  Schools. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Sheran,  M.  A.,  American  Book  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

This  work  has  made  a decided  advance  in  its  treatment  of 
English  literature  and  should  prove  an  excellent  manual,  es- 
pecially for  Catholic  schools.  An  appended  criticism  of  standard 
critics  is  added  to  many  of  the  authors,  which  is  a valuable  aid 
to  the  student. 

Dear  Jane.  Isabel  C.  Williams.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & Sons. 
85  cents  postpaid. 

This  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  wholesome  novels 
where  the  atmosphere  is  of  a kind  that  quickens  the  life  of  the 
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soul  while  it  wins  the  rapt  attention  of  the  intellect.  It  centres 
around  a self-sacrificing  elder  sister  whose  ambition  to  keep  the 
little  household  together  is  told  with  a grace  and  an  interest  that 
are  irresistible.  J.  F.  F. 

Early  Christian  Hymns.  Translated  by  Daniel  Joseph  Don- 
ahoe.  The  Grafton  Press,  New  York  City.  Price,  $2  net. 

We  must  thank  the  author  of  this  translation  because  he 
has  opened  up  to  the  public  at  large  a treasure  house  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  all  literature.  The  poems  which 
he  has  chosen,  in  common  with  most  of  the  poetic  compositions 
of  the  early  Christian  writers  are  poems  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  theme  is  the  highest — God,  the  golden  thread 
which  is  woven  through  every  line  is  the  thread  of  Infinite  Love. 

Translation  not  infrequently  destroys  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  original  composition,  but  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  author 
has  adhered  to  the  original  very  faithfully,  has  preserved  its 
spirit,  nay  in  many  instances  the  metre  is  that  of  the  Latin  poet. 

We  are  doubly  grateful  then,  to  the  author,  first  for  making 
it  possible  for  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
tongue  to  read  these  poems  which  breathe  forth  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity,  and  second  for  performing  his  difficult 
task  with  so  much  skill  that  these  gems  of  literature  have  not 
lost  any  of  their  lustre. 

It  is  our  hope  and  conviction  that  Catholics  will  show  their 
appreciation  of  this  valuable  little  work,  by  providing  their  home 
libraries  with  a copy.  A.  Q. 

“Daily  Mass,”  “The  Devotion  of  the  First  Fridays,”  “Frequent 
and  Daily  Communion,”  “Miniature  Meditations  for  First  Fridays,” 
“The  Holy  Hour,”  by  Rev.  Joseph  McDonnell,  S.J. 

“Owen  Roe  O’Neill,”  by  E.  Leahy. 

“The  Decree  ‘Ne  Ternere,’  ” by  Rev.  Peter  Finlay,  S.J. 

“Temperance  Catechism,”  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Cullen,  S.J. 

“The  Pioneer  Popular  Penny  Reader,”  Rev.  J.  A.  Cullen,  S.J. 

Published  by  Irish  Messenger.  Price,  One  Penny. 

These  excellent  brochures,  published  by  the  Irish  Messenger , 
Dublin,  should  find  a place  in  every  Catholic  home.  They  contain 
in  a concise  form  very  valuable  information  on  various  devotional 
and  historical  topics.  C.  J.  D. 


